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THE CENSUS PUBLICATIONS 


The Oensu.s Publications for West Bknoal, 
Sikkim and Chandernagork will consist of the 
following volumes. All volumes will be of uniform 
size, (lerny quarto — 

FART lA — general REPORT by A. Mitra, containing 
th(^ first five chaj)terh of the Report in addition 
to a Preface, an Introduction, and a bibliogra- 
phy. 60!) pages. 

PART TB- VITAL STATISTICS, WEST BENGAL, 1941-60, 
l)y A. Mitra and P. (1. Choudhury, containing 
a Preface, 60 tables, and several appendices. 
76 pages. 

PART !(?— GENERAL REPORT by A. Mitra, containing 
the Subsidiary tables of 1961 and the sixth 
chaj)1er ol the Reqiori and a note on a Fertility 
Imjiiiry conducted in 1960. Some nqirints and 
Hjiecial notes. A report on the natural resources, 
trades and industiies of the State with two 
bibliograjdiies by Oharudial Kumar Cliatterjee 
and Kamal Majunidar. 617, pages. 

PART 11 — UNION AND STATIC (OCNSl)S TABLES OF WEST 
BENGAL, SIKKIM AND OHANDKRNAGOKE by A. 

Mitra. 640 pages. 

PART TTl— REPORT ON (^ALCHITTA (MTV by A. Mitra. 
About 660 pages. 

PART IV— TABLES OF THE CALCUTTA INDUSTRIAL RE(JlON 

by A. Mitra. 438 pages. 

PART V— ADMINISTRATIVE REPORT OF THE CENSUS 
OPERATIONS OF WEST BENGAL, SIKKIM, CHANDER- 
NAGORE AND CALCUTTA CITY : ENUMERATION : by 

A. Mitra. 96 pages. 

THE TRIBES AND CASTES OF WEST BENGAL — oditod by 
A. Mitra, containing 1961 tables of Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tril)es in West Bengal. A 
monograph on the Origin of Caste by Sailendra- 
nath Sengupta, a monograjih on several artisan 


(tastes and tribes by Sudhansu Kumar Ray, an 
article by Professor Kshitishpiasad Chattopadh- 
yay, an article on Dhartnapuja by Shri Asutosh 
Bhattacharyytt. Apjnuidices of Selections from 
old authorities like Sherring, Dalton, Risley, Gait 
and O'Malley. An Introduction. 414 pages and 
eighteen jilates. 

AN ACCOUNT OF LAND MANAGEMENT IN WEST BENGAL, 

1872-1962 by A. Mitra, containing extracts, 
aeiiounts and statistic^s over the 8()-year f)oriod 
and agricailtural statistics coni})iled at the Census 
of 1961, witli an Introduction. 303 pages. 

fairs and FESTIVALS IN WEST BENGAL by A. Mitra. 
containing an acjcount of fairs and festivals 
classified by villages, unions, thanas and districts. 
With a foreword and extracts from the laws on the 
legulation of fairs and festivals. 46 ])ages. 

DISTRICT HANDBOOKS FOR EACH WEST BENGAL 
DISTRICT by A. Mitra. Hach volume contains an 
introductoiy essay, bringing the old Gazetteer 
up to date, several important a])peii(lices, and 
about 82 tables, together w ith a list of ancient 
monuments in each district. (Vmtains also a 
village directory wluire the J. L. No. of every 
village, its name, aiea, total population, number 
of houses, number of literates and population 
classified into eight livelihood classes are tabulated. 
The whole series is expected to be complete 
by Febriiaiy 1964. Each volume will contain 
about 300 pages (14 volumes). 

A CATALOGUE OF TUB BETTER KNOWN ANCIENT 
MONUMENTS OF WEST BENGAL by A. Mitra. Will 
contain brief descriptions of extant ancient 
monuments in each district of the State, dating 
up to 1800, with exact location and piesent state. 
Translations of all inscriptions found in West 
Bengal and an account of all invasions or 
conquests of Bengal mentioned in inscriptions. 
With many plates. About 600 pages. 
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INTRODUCING THE DISTRICT 


The district of Darjeeling has four subdivisions : 
Sadar or Darjeeling, Kurseong, Siliguri and 
Ealimpong with their headquarters bearing their 
respective names, the district headquarters being 
at Darjeeling. The Sadar subdivision covers the 
police station of Darjeeling, Jore Itungalow, l‘ul- 
bazar, Sukhiiipokri and Rangli Raugliot ; lln* 
Kurseong subdivision consists of the police stations 
of Kurseong and Mirik; the Siliguri subdivision 
consists of tlie thunas of Siliguri, Kharibari and 
Rhansidewa ; the Ealimpong subdivision consists 
of the iK)li-ce stations of KaliiniKUig and (Jarii- 
bathaii. There is a total of 671 inauzus borne on 
the Jurisdiction Lists of which 55 were recorded 
as uninhabited and lii tnauzas were imduded in 
the four towns of the district, leaving 604 rural 
inhabited mauzas. The area of the district accord- 
ing to the Surveyor General of India is 1,160 Sq. 
miles but a<*cording to the Director of Land 


Records and Surveys, West Bengal, 1,200 Sq. miles. 
The discrepancy between the two estimates has 
not yet been reconciled. The towns of Darjeeling, 
Kurseong, Siliguri and Kaliin]>ong are situated in 
the thaiias hearing their respective names. The 
most populous town in the disiricl is Darjeeling 
with a population of ^^,(>05 iol lowed closely by 
Siliguri will) a population of r‘52,480. The third 
mosi ]M)pulous lov\ij, Kalinipong, follows tor behind 
with a ]K»puIation oi 16,677 iollowed by tlie 
fourth town, Kurseong with a iio]»ulation of 11,719. 
All the towns are niuiiicipalil ies. Throughout 
this book a village has equated to a cadastrally 
surveyed mauza hearing a Jurisdiction Jjist number. 
Within the district subdivisions have seen changes 
in area and number of villages and the following 
statement gives the account of these cliaiiges 
between 1881 and 1951. 


Areai ViilagR and Population in Darjooling, 1881—1961 


Dintrict and Subdivision 

1951 

1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

DARQEEUNQ DISTIOCT 

Area in square miles 

1.199-7 

1.192 

1,212 

1,164 

1,164 

1,164 

1,164 

1,234 

NiiinlH3r of villages . 

604 

578 

531 

302 

504 

569 

1,317 

941 

Population 

445.260 

376,369 

319.035 

282,748 

265,550 

249,117 

223,314 

155.179 

Sadar Subdivision 

Area in square miles 

361-2 

361 

361 

330 

314 

314 

314 

306 

Number of villages . 

9S 

171 

133 

120 

332 

113 

411 

89 

Population 

169.6.31 

147,327 

110,178 

106,511 

102,577 

91,953 

79,04 1 

52,318 

Kurseong Subdivision 

Area in square miles 

164-2 

165 

165 

174 

185 

185 

185 

171 

Number of villages . 

60 

104 

68 

53 

49 

104 

3.30 

83 

Population 

66.713 

50,986 

51,996 

40,367 

41,207 

46,187 

44,645 

26,937 

Siliguri Subdivision 

Area in square miles 

266-4 

258 

278 

254 

253 

263 

253 

271 

Number of villages . 

340 

194 

262 

04 

59 

284 

400 

737 

Population 

116.475 

90,014 

80.258 

75,787 

72.246 

70,466 

72,997 

63.241 


Kalimpong Subdivision 


Area in square miles 

. 

407-9 

408 

408 

406 

412 

412 

412 

48« 

Number of villages . 

• p 

106 

100 

68 

66 

64 

68 

176 

32 

Population 


93,441 

79,042 

68,203 

00,093 

49,520 

41,511 

26,631 

12,683 


The district was part of the dominions of the 
Raja of Sikkim up to the beginning of the 18th 
century. In 1706 ^ what is now the Ealimpong 
subdivision of the district was taken from the xtaja 


of Sikkim by the Bhutanese. The Rajas later 
became engaged in unsuccessful struggles with the 
Gurkhas who had seized power in Nepal and 
invaded Sikkim in 1780. During the next 30 years 


i 



they overran Sikkim as far east as the Tista and 
(jonqiiered and annexed the Terai. In the mean- 
time war hn>ke out l)etween the East India Com- 
pany and the Nepalese ai the end of which in 1817 
by the treaty of Titaliya the tract which the 
Nejialese had wrested from the Kaja of Sikkim 
was ceded to the Company. The Company restored 
the whole of tlie country between the Mechi and 
tlie I'ista to the Kaja and guaranteed his sove- 
rei^^nty. Sikkim was thus maintained as a buffer 
State between Nepal and Khutan. 

TTnder the above treaty the Raja was bound to 
refer to the arbitration of the British Government 
all disputes between his subjects and those of 
neiglibourin^ States. Ten years after it was signed 
disputes on the Siklnm-Nejial frontiers arose and 
were referred to the Governor General. Two 
OfH<ers, Captain Lloyd and Mr. Grant, were 
deputed in 1828 to deal with the disputes and they 
penetrated into the hills as far north as Rinchiii- 
poiig (in the Ku'Jhait valley in Sikkim). Tdoyd 
sj»ent six days in February 1829 in ‘‘the old 
(loorkha Station of Darjeeling” and was attracted 
by its advantages as a site for a sanitarium. 
Darjeeling was tlien deserted although it had been 
(»eeupied by a large village and the residence of 
(Hie of the principal Kazis. 

Mr, Grant reported accordingly to the Gover- 
nor General T^ord William Bentinck the numerous 
advantages promised by a Rauitariuiu at Darjeeling 
and also recoin ineiidecl ifs occupation for military 
purposes as the key of a pass into Nepal. The 
Governor General then d(?puted (hiptain Herbert, 
tlie Deputy Surveyor-General, to examine the 
country with Mr. Grant and in diie course, the 
(\mrt of DircM'tors approved the project. General 
Lloyd (formerly Captain Lloyd) was directed to 
ojien negotiations with the Raja on the first con- 
venient o(v(’asion and this occurred when General 
Jdoyd was d(*])uted to enquire into the ciiuses of 
an iiKuirsion from Nepal of Lepidnis who had taken 
refuge there from Sikkim. He succeeded in 
obtaining the execution of a deed of grant by the 
Raja of Sikkim on the 1st February 18^15. The 
deed was w^orded as follows : 

The Governor General, having expressed his desire for 
the possession of the hill oi Darjeeling on aceoiint of its 
cool clinmte, for the purpose of enabling the servantH 
of his G'ovornment, suffering from sicikness, to avail 
themselves of its advantages, I, the Rikkimputtee Rajah, 
out of friendship for the said Governor General, hereby 
present Darjeeling to the East India Company, that is, 
all the land south of the Great Rangit river, east of the 
Balasun, Kahail and Tjittle Rangit riviTs and west oi 
Rungiio and Mahaiiadi rivers. 

This was an unconditional ccssioii of w’hut was 
then an uniuhahited mountain. But in 1841 the 
Government granted the Raja an allowance of 
Rs. 8,000 per annum as comiiensation and this was 
raised in 1846 to Rs. 6,000 per annum. 


^ After the cession, General Lloyd and a Dr% 
Chapman were sent in 1836 to explore and inves- 
tigate the climate and the capabilities of the place. 
Iliey s])eiit tlie winter of 1836 and part of 1837 
doing this and when it was finally decided to 
develop the site as a Sanitarium, General Lloyd 
was ap]iointcd a Local Agent to deal with appli- 
cations for land which began to pour in from resi- 
di*nts of Calcutta. Progress was rapid : whereas in 
1836 General Lloyd and Dr. Chapman found only 
a few huts erected by the Raja of Sikkim, by 1840, 
a road had been made from Pankhabari- there 
was a staging bungalow there and at Mahal'diram ; 
a hotel had been started at Kurseong and another 
at Darjeeling; and at Darjeeling 30 private houses 
bad been erected and nearly as many ‘locations' 
or building sites had been taken up at Ticbong. 

The rest of the ceded area was however under 
forest and practif^ally uninhabited. According to 
('siptain Ilerl>ert, this was because about tea years 
previously 1,200 able-bodied Lepchas forming two- 
thirds of the population of Sikkim, had been 
forced by the oppression of the Raja to fly from 
Darjeeling sind its neighbourhood and take refuge 
in Ne])al. What little cultivation there had been 
was abandoned and the Raja prohibited his subjects 
from going to Darjeeling and helping in the estab- 
lishment of new settlements. 

In 1839 Dr. Campbell of the Indian Medical 
Service, British Resident in Nejial, was transferred 
lo l>arj(Hding as Superintendent. In this capacity 
be was in charge not only of the civil, criminal and 
fiscal administration of the district but also of 
political relations with Sikkim. Dr. Campbell 
gave mu(di eiicouragiunent to immigrant cultiva- 
iois and jiopulation rose from about 100 in 1839 to 
about 1(^000 in 1849. “Whatever has been done 
here”, wrote W. B. Jackson, an Inspecting OflBcer 
in 1852, “has been done by Dr. Campbell alone. 
He found Darjeeling an inaccessible tract of forest, 
with a very scanty population ; by his exertions an 
excellent sanitarium has been established for 
troojis and others; a Bill (k)rps has been established 
for the maintenanee of order and improvement of 
communications; no less than 70 European houses 
have been built, with a bazar, jail and buildings 
for the aeeoiiiinodation of the sick in the depot; a 
revenue of Rs. 50,(K)0 has been raised and is col- 
lected punctually and without balaiKie ; a simple 
system of administration of justice has been intro- 
duced, well adapted to the character of the tribes 
with whom he had to deal ; the system of forced 
labour formerly in use has been abolished and 
labour with all other valuables has been left to 
find its own price in an open market; roads have 
been made ; experimental cultivaticjn of tea and 
(oftee has been inirodticed and various European 
fruits and grai>es; and this has been effected at the 
same time that the various tribes of inhabitants 
have been conciliated and their habits and pre- 
jmlices treated with a caution and forbearance 
which will render further progress in the same 
direction an easy task.” 


il 



In the meantime relations with Sikkim deterio- 
raiefl. The increasing importance of Darjeeling 
niidt*! fn»e institutions was a source of loss and 
frusi l at ion 1o the liainas and leading men of Sikkim, 
headed by tin* J)(»wan Namguay, who were sharers 
in a inonoi)()ly of all trade in Sikkim and lost their 
rights over ilioso slaves who settled as free men 
and Jlritish subjetds in the Darjeeling territory. 
Frequent kidnappings and demands for return of 
slaves took pi are and the <*limax was reached when 
in Tsoveinlier 1849 Sir Josc])h Hooker and Dr. 
(^ampbell \\('re made prisoners, while travelling 
in Sikkim with the i)cnnission of the Itaja and 
th(‘ Jh-itish (lovernnieiit. Various dcunands were 
made .as conditions of release but the Sikkimese 
t‘\(Uitnally released both the jH'isoncTS iiiuanidi- 
iinnally on tlie i/4th December 18*19. (Dr. Hooker’s 
accoiinl of these events from his Himalayan 
rlouinal will be found in an apptuidix of this 
v(dum('.) In February 1850 a small i)uuitive force 
(‘iifeFcd Sikkim and rcanaiiicd on tin* nortli bank of 
the (ileal Fangit iiv(‘r for a few^ weeks. But the 
serious punitive action taken w^as the withdrawal 
of Hie gr.ants of Its. (),000 from tlie Baja and the 
annexation of the Terai and the j)ortion of the 
Sikkim hills bounded l)y the Itamimim and the 
(treat Bangit on tlie north, by the Tisia on the 
east aud by ihe Nepal frontier on the west. The 
are;i anm^xed was 040 square miles in extent. 

Immediately afier annexation of the Terai in 
1850 Ihe son(h(‘rii jiortion w’as planed under the 
lOiruea disiriel, but in <*ous(‘(nieuee of the dislike 
of tli(‘ inhuliitants to this transfer it w'as cancelled 
:ui(| ihe w’]iol(‘ aiea was atlaehed to Darjeeling. 
At the time of anne.xation there Bengali 

otliec'is in 1h(‘ Terai (‘ailed (Miandhuris who exer- 
cised civil and eriniiiial jiowers. 

Tlie T(uai and the hill torriiory annexed from 
Sikkim were managed by the. Su])eriiitendent who 
Irom 1 li(* 811i May 1850 was called the Dtqiuty Com-* 
missioner. I'lie change W’as welcoTni'd by the 
inliabitants w'ho now' had to ])ay only sniali fixed 
sums into the treasui'v in liarjeeling inst(iad of 
having to meet un(*.ertain and fluctuating demands 
ill kind and for jie.rsoTial service made by the Baja 
aud Dewan. 

The aunexations brought about a signifir'.ant 
cliange in tJie gelations between Sikkim and the 
British. Previously the Dfirjeeling district had 
been an enclave in Sikkim territory and, to reach 
it the British liad to pass through a country 
acknowledging the rule of a foreign, though 
dependent, Baja. After the annexation British 
i(UTitory in Darjeeling was eontiniions with the 
Ib'itisli districts of Purnea and Bangpur in the 
plains and tlu* Sikkim Baja w\^ cut off from access 
(o the jilains except Ihrough British territory. 

I’or some years after the annexations, relations 
with Sikkim were not disturbed but raids on 
British territory later recommentied and British 
subjects were carried off and sold as slaves or 


detained in Sikkim. The Baja was now an old 
inan ol nearly 80 and had retired to Cliumbi in 
riiad lea\ing the* ( iov(‘riimeut 1o Dewan Naniguay 
who bad iiii‘esl(*(l ])i. Camjibell and Dr. Hooker in 
i84!b Six moil Ills of in'goliat ion jiroviMl fruitless 
and il was deeidt'd 1o lakt' ])oss(»ssion of the portion 
ol Sikkim iiorlli ol (he Bamuuiu and west of the 
(rreal- Baiigit uiil-il Brilisli subjc'cls w^ere released, 
offembus handed over aud se'Ciirily obtained against 
a I'eciirreiK'e of similar offcuic'es. 

ith Hiis ol)jt‘et Dr. PamI)lM*ll, wdtli a small force 
of KiO rank and file, (‘rossed (lie Bamman iu 
Novtunber I8(i(l and advanced as far as Binchiu- 
iMUig. H(‘ was liow’cvci’ at lacked and forced to 
lull bac'K on Daijeid ing. Paii'r (’oloncl (lawd(*r 
wifli Sir .\slilc\ Fdcn as Fnvoy and Sjiecial (knn- 
missioner iiio\ cd wifli arlilb'ry and a force of iidiOO 
nu‘n and (Mitminl Turn long, i lu‘ cajiif.al of Sikkim, 
ill Marrli 1801. 1"li(‘ Dewan tied and the Baja 

abdi( ated in lavour of his son witli whom, on tlio 
1*81 h March, a licaly was made which was of jiarii- 
eular imporfaiict* to Daijeeling becLiuse, it finally 
jmt an end In frontier troubles with Sikkim aniil 
s(*cure(l full fr(‘edoiii for coiumerre across the 
Sikkim border. 

But front i(‘r trouble (dsewliere was not over. 
Along th(‘ir long frontier w’iih India, tlie Bhuta- 
nese w(Ti‘ r(‘Si)onsil)l(‘ for a series of ineairsions iu 
which ]>roj)eriy was ])Iunder(‘d, lives taken and 
many innoeruit jiersons enrriiMl off into captivity. 

[ ii ISbli news eanu‘ that the BhutaiU'se were j>re- 
jiairing 1o make an attark on Darje(ding and troojis 
were' hurried nj) from Dinajiore to rr'store coii- 
fi(h*nee. This was followa^d hi 180*1 hy the des- 
jialeh ol a sjieeial Mission to Bhutan under Sir 
Ashl(\y Kden to sc'ttle ditrerences and obtain the 
restor.'ii ion of jiluncbued ]>r()j)(*riy. The Mission 
faib'd as the llriiish Envoy was com])elled by 
tbr(‘ats to sign a document giving up all claims to 
the Bhutan Diiars on tlie A.‘$sam froutiiT. wais 

treated with indignity and only with difficulty in 
April 1804 suc(^e(HbHl in leaving Punakha by niglit 
and leiurning to Darjeeling. 

Negoihit-ions continued fruitlessly and the Gov- 
ernment of India d(MU(b‘d to annex the Bengal 
Dnars and such liill territory ns might be necessary 
to jirevent Bhutanese incursions into Darjeeling 
district or the jilains south of Bhutan. Small 
expeditions were sent into Bhutan in the winter of 
18()4. Thesi^ met with very little ojiposition and 
the operations terminated when, in November 1865, 
the treaty extort(*(l from Sir Ashley Eden was 
rcjilaeed by a fresh one by which what is now the 
Kalimjiong subdivision as w-ell as the Bhutan 
J)n ars and jiasscs leading into the Bhutan hills 
w'er(‘ (‘('(1(^(1 to tlu* British in r(d.urn for an annual 
subsidv. Tlu* Kalimjiong area was first notified as 
a subdivision under the Deimty (kimmissioner of 
tlu* AV’^(*s1ern Duars District but in 1800 it was 
traiisfernMl to the disiiie.t of Darjeeling. This was 
the last addition to the distriet which then reached 
its jiresent diuujiiSiOns. 
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TIk* yoar I8(i(l llms marks an epoch in the history 
o[ iUv (listric-i, ])eace was tlieu established within 
and n\\ i<s bordcis and (lcveloi)inent, which had 
Imm'ii I (»iisid(‘i’ablc in spilr ol ])i<)iu‘(‘rin;^- diiticulties 
atid jiilri rn j)l ions due 1o jiolitical disi ur banCos, 
nov\ |)i occedcd \^illl iiiuii* ceiiainty and inoineu- 
1 uni. 

Aiicf Kalinipong had been brought under 
Urilisli Adniinistralion llu* disi-iici Avas divided 
into 1v\o subdivisions: lieadijiia rUus subdivision 

Nsilh an ariM ol 0()() si|uan‘ miles incduding all the 
liills on both sides ol th(‘ Tista and the Terai 
Ml l)d I vision with an area ol' sf|uare miles wdiieh 
includial tli(‘ wliob' of tlie fountr\ at the loot (»! 
Ili(‘ hills. Tli(* head(|i]art('i's of tJie 'J'erai subdi- 
\ision wei‘(‘ at Hariskhawa lusir IMiansidiwva Iroin 
IHtJd to ISHO will'll they w(‘n‘ t raiisti'nial i<» Sili- 
‘^un. 1dien the nudre gauge railway ol tin* North 
Ih-ngal Stati‘ Hailway had beiui (‘xteniU'd to Sih- 
giirj and Siligini, at tliat tlnii' in tli<‘ dalpaiguri 
district, w'as 1 ra nsierri'd to Daijcoling dist nc| with 
a small surrounding aii'a and made the head- 
(|uait(‘T‘s ol the d’erai subdivision. 

In th(‘ meant im(‘ Kursismg had b(*gun to devcloji 
and in IHIM it was made Itie headijuarters ol a mwv 
subdivision w hich im luded both the Terai and the 
lower hills west id the ddsta. 

liuter in lb()7 Siliguri was ma(l(‘ a subdivision, 
thus r‘e-eslaldishing the 1\‘i‘ai subdivision which 
had in hSPl been ahsorb(‘d into the Kurseong sub- 
division. rp to ll)()7 there Iiad b(‘en a l)(‘puly 
Magistrate at Siliguri working under the Siibdi- 
\isional Olliciu*, Kurseong, and managing the 
Tiuai (io\ eriimeiit J^istate under the IJeiuity (-om- 
niissioner-. 

Kalimporig in the meantime had been in the 
Sadar subdivision with a manag(‘r of tin* Kiras 
i^lahals working at Kalinijiong under the Deputy 
Commissioner, ])olice wmrk being controlled by an 
Insjiector-. In IfIKl the Kalimjmng sulrdivision was 
cri'ati'd as a prelimi nai'y to w'orking out develoj)- 
ment sch(‘mes in Kal irnjrong. 

1die district wars irr(duded irr the Kajshahi 
Division until Ortidrer l!)()b when, as a result of 
the Ihirtition of Itengal, it was transferred to the 
lUragaljmr Jlivisiori. Witlr the re-arrangemeni of 
the pi'ovini*,es it was retransferred to the llajshahi 
J)i vision in March Jl)12. 

Tlu‘ Partition ol llengal irr August IfldT left the 
boundaries of the district in tact and in the share 
of AVi'si llengal. Tln^ district was jilacod there- 
atti'f in tlu‘ Prcvsidmicy ])ivision. 

']di(* district was lorriKuly a non-regulation 
district, that is to say. Acts and Itegulations did 
not comt' iirto torce unless they w'en* specially 
extmr(U‘d to tlie district. Darjeelirrg Irad no 
re])res(‘ntalive in tire Legislative (hmneil consti- 
tuted under the (lovernmeiit of India Act, 1919. 


It was excluded and declared a backw^ard tract. 
The administration of the district was then veMed 
in the (bueriror in (’ouncil and expenditure of tire 
int(*rnal ailminist.ration ol ih(‘ distried was not sub- 
ject to the vote ol lire Legislature. The elYect of 
exclusion was that any Act passed by the legisla- 
ture wlrich (‘xtended to the whole of Bengal auto- 
matically applied to (lie Darjeeling district, unless 
the (iovernor in (hmrrcil directed tlrat the Act in 
(luestion shtruld not ajrjily or tlrat it should apply 
subject to su<*h nrodifications as the Governor 
thought jrroper. 

Under the Governirrerrt of India Act, 1935, the 
district was made* a jiartially excluded area under 
st‘cliori oi tlic' ( ios (‘rrimenl of India Act, 1935, 
no Act oi' ihe I’roviricial or the (hmtral JiCgisla- 
(urc‘ a]»pl\ing to ii urilt'^s ihc (iovernor by ])ublic 
nolificali(Mi so diriM led and (be (Iovernor in giving 
such a diri'ciion with le.speci io any Act might 
dir(Mi lhai ilu* Acl would, ni lis a])i)li<aition to this 
(lislmi, o]‘ io an\ sju'cili 'd ]>aii ol il, have oiltict 
subjeci to Mich exceptions o]- mod 1 licai ions as lie 
1 bought hi. 

According io {lu‘ Uoiistii ui ion of India the 
district no longiu* enjoys spt‘cial [irivileges and all 
si.atules (‘Xc*ejd ihe Ueiigal tenancy Aet in certain 
(d’ its jiarliculars ajqily. 3^he De])uiy Commis- 
sioner of Darjetding is now ilu* sanu‘ as a District 
Magistrate and has to bi' notified as sneb in the 
(\fjiiuil (fdiciir when a lU'w D(‘|)uty ( Nmimissioner 
is ajijminled. The authority of the D(‘|)uty (Vmi- 
missioncr is great c] in Darp'iding than that of the 
District ()fli(‘(‘r in otlnu' \\'(‘st Biuigal districts by 
reason (d' Iris jiowcis ol control oviu’ a very consi 
derahic Khas Mahal, oviu most ol (he ha/ars in the 
(lislrict, ovtu* Ihi' work of the* Distrird Hoard as 
(Miairnian and over the Dai’jeidijig Town Adminis- 
tration as Chairman ol tlie Miinicijiality. 

Administration in tlie district has jieculiarities 
due to the special ajijd ii at ion id' various enact- 
ments. Idle Ih'iigal Tenancy Act is not in force 
and A<’i X oi 1859 and Act VI 11 of 1879 regulate 
tlu‘ rights and liabilities oi tlu' jural ])o|)ulatioii. 
1die Ibuigal Local Sell-GoveriinKUit Act and the 
Bengal Muriici])al Act have special modifications 
adapting tlnuu to the local conditions. The Bengal 
Village Self-Government Act is in force only in 
the non-tea rural areas of the Siliguri subdivisiim ; 
it is not in force anywhere in the hills. A number 
ol s])ecial amendments to the Motor Vehicles Act 
has been found necessary to meet hill conditions. 
To regulate amenities in the small residential area 
of the abandoned Takdab Cantonment, one Union 
(knnmittca' bas been established. 

An account of tlic admiiiisi raiivo history of the 
district would not be comjibde without reference to 
certain policies carried out for prevention of the 
exploitation ol hillmen. After Kalimpong was 
annexed, Govcuiiment would not lease any portion 
of ii for tea ciiltivation exci‘pt for very special 
reasons. Transfers of holdings in the Hill Khas 
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Mahals of the district from hillmen to plainsmen 
have not been* j>ermii(e(l and cxc*ej)t for special 
reasons, transfers from Jihutias and li('])chaa to 
Ne}»alis have ijot been allowed in the Ivalimpoim- 
Khas Mahal. 

The Disirict and Sessions fludf^-e <»f ])arjeeliii»> 
is also Distj'ict and Sessions Jn(b-;(* of dal pai^nri, 
West Dinajimr ami Malda with liis head<|uarters 
at dalpai«^iiii. The <listrl(-t used to be i)e<-uliar in 
civil judicial pn\A(’rs. The SiibdivisloFial Ohicers 
of Knrsi‘one‘, Kaliiiii)on<:»‘ and Silio-uri all had 
powers of a Mnnsif and Small (hmses C'oiirl dad;^*e 
iij) to Hs. oO. Api)eals from ih(‘St‘ Munsifs and 
fi'om ilje Mnnsif a1 Daiji'eli no- lay to the Dt'puly 
Coniin issionci . The Ibnuity (Commissioner, in 
addition to havino- a])p(*llat,e javwers, used to b(‘ 
(\r-nffiri() Suh-rl u(lo(‘ and also liad the ]>owers of a 
Small Clause (lourt Judoe u]i to Its. bOO. lie was 
a District J)ch‘oat(. undi*?- s(‘clion U(i(l) of the 
India rj Succession Act. Latterly these ])ovvt‘rH have 
betm wilhdiawii in favour of Mnnsif and Snb- 
Jndo'cs umh'r the FTi^h (^onrt of Judi(‘ature. 
T] icr(* is a Deputy (Commissioner for tin* disiiicl 
and a Snbdi\ isional (Mlicei’ lor- eacli subdivision. 
1dj(* slTtniolJj of tin* I]xecuiive S(‘rvice r(‘coni- 
jnend(‘d liy the Divisional rommissioner for (he 
(jiMimal Adniinisiiation is two ofheers of the West 
Deno-al ("ivil Seixici* (or the Sadar subdivision, 
and one officer ('acli foi’ the lvurs(‘ono\ Sili^’uri and 
Kalinipono- Mibdi vision -, two ollicers of ihe West 
Heno-al dunior- ('i\il Sins ice for ihe Sadar subdi- 
vision, tlinv' officers trom th(‘ sain(‘ scrvdc(‘ for 
Silij^nri subdi\ ision , and om* olficei of the saim* 
siTA ic(' for the Kallin])on^' subdivision. There is 
OIK' office]' of' the \\ ('st Ih'anal Junior (Jvil Si'rvice 
in Kurseonn-. Hm'I'c an* ivo Kluis Mahal Officers, 
one for the Sadar snhdivision and another for th(‘ 
Kalimponn- subdivision, as Ihi're arc e\tensi\e Kfias 
Malial lands in c-ithcr of (hem. ddicie is onl^' oik' 
rircle Officer in tlu' distiict fo]- tliosc portions of 
1h(' Silij^nri solid i vision \\liich arc o()\ (*rn(.d b\ Iht' 
Villa^'c St‘l f-( Jovci-nnH'Fit Act. ddicic is a SiipcF-in- 
(('iident of Police for tin* (lisliict assisti'd liy fhe 
D(‘puty Suf)crini('ndcn1 of Polici* at llcadiiuarf ers 
and another at Sili^’uri. The (^nnniissioner of tfie 
Presidency Division luis Ills head(|uarters in Oal- 
c’utta with a second headtiuarfers in dnlpai^*uri lor 
lookino- after this disti'ict. The Deputy Jnsp('(for- 
(Tem*F*al of Police, Northern Pan^'i', has liis lu'ad- 
(]uar1ers in dalyni i^ai ri. 

• 

PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 

General description — The district of Darjeelin”- 
lies between 2(P'll' and 27^^ Pi' north latitude and 
between 87^50' and east longitude and its 

total area is about 1,200 square miles. The priiici- 
]ml town and adininistrativ(' li(?adciuarters of the 
district is Darjeeliii”' town i\i 27*^ri' north latitude 
and 88^10' east lon^^itude. 

In shape, the district is an irreg’ular trian^I^'. 
The northern boundary eomnienees on the west at 
the peak of IMialut nearly 12,000 feet lii^h, the 


trijunction of the boundaries of Nepal, Sikkim 
and India. This boundary runs east from Plialut 
alojiji* a rid< 4 '(‘ descending- to the IPimmam river. 
Fi-om (heic tile boundary follows the course of that 
rivi'r until it joins the Kanj^it and then follows the 
JPin”it until ]( F(*nclu*s tlu* Tista. J*ro(‘-eeding' east 
of that junction tlu* bonnd.iry follows the Tista 
ujistreani until its junction with the Rangpo (.'hu 
tli(*nci‘ if jirocccds first iij) tlu' Itan^])o (Vliu and 
1 lie'll 11 ]) (lie Rishi Phn to a s])iir of the Uishi I^a 
which is (li(‘ f T'i juiict ion of lh(* boundaries of 
Sikkim, Rliutan, and Iml^a. P'rom Ibe Rislii La 
(10,d00 ft.), the bowndarx with Rhutaii follow^s 
dowMi the Ni (Jiu in a soiit h-e'aste'F'ly direction 
until if imM'fs tfic daldliaka rixer; it, fedlows that 
river southward nniil tlu' ,1 al])a i;j;'uri ditsrict is 
reached in flu* Khunianl fort'st. 

Boundaries — On tlie wi'st the disfrict is bounded 
by Ne)>al. Pi'oin Phalui the \\(‘->lein bounderx 
folliAvs tb(' southward rid^e until it joins the 
Mi'chi ri\er which continues as the' boundary rin-hi 
down into thc' ])lains and up to ilic south-wc'st 
c-oFiK'r of the district. ()ii file south, the district 
is liouTidcd by the Jalpaii»nri district of Jfeim'al 
from the' Khiiinani forc'st on the c'ast to the villae-(^ 
of Pliaiisidc'W a on the' Malianadi rivc'r and west- 
ward of Phaiisidcwa by the' Piirnc'a district of 
Rilnir. 

Natural divisions The' arc'u of the' district. IS not 
nia7'k«‘d bv any natural Icatiii'cs as a rc'e-jon com- 
plc'lc' ill itself. It coFisl^ls of a ]>oF’ti<)n of the' ont- 
lyina' hills of the lowc'r Himalayas ami a strclc'h of 
Icnitorv Iviri]^ aloiin- the' base* of Hic' hills know'll 
as the' Teiai. The' rane'c' of altitude' is ('Onsidc'-. 
Fable*. ^IMie 'FeTai is only 2(H) It. above' sea-level 
but thc'TC' are' paits ol fhe' distiie t i»i the' bills which 
are nc'arly 12, (HH) fe'('t liij’h. ( b'O^'iaph ienilly, the 
Te*rai be lon.^s to the' i)!ains of India but p;eolo«.»i- 
callv it is a sort of m'utral country; tiu* ni'e'iite'r part 
of it Ix'iiifj' comjiosc'd m'lthi'i' of (lie* alluvium of tbc' 
plains noF* of the roc'ks o f ■ the* h ills, but of alten- 
natin< 4 * beds of sand, ^lavel ami boulde*rs broupbt 
down from (In' monritains. *lf is tiavi'rsed liy 
nnmc'rons tinc'ts ami streams flowing out of tlie 
hills; it, is nnhc'althy and in plae-c's marsliy. 

North of fhe Terai, fhe Himalayas stand out in 
a sue-e*e‘Ssion of bold spurs, (lie ajF])eaia n(‘(' of whicli 
lias bc'eii com]»aFe*(l witli fbal of (be vveafber-beateii 
front of a mounlainous c,o.asl. 12ic ebanj^e from 
bills to jilains is ve*i'v abrni)l and e*an be apjire- 
e'iale'd more' \lvldly bv obse'rvatioii on a clear day 
from abo\e‘. Fbom K uise'on;.;' or other view'-]K)i nt, 
flic obsei'M'r lookine' sout liwaids will sc'c' the hills 
ebisee'iidln^*' st('c])lv below him and smldenly ending' 
and from fhc'ir foof the plains sire'fchin^' away 
xvifhont any undulation fo fhe' southern horizon. 

The' hill ]»oF'f,ion of flic district is a, confused 
bihxilnfli ol rid^^c's and mui'ow valleys. The're* 
are no o[)e‘n vnlle*ys, no ])lains, no lakes and no 
precipice's of e'onseejiu'iice. Mosf of the ridges are 
fore-.t e*lad though on lower slojies the forests have 
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olicn ])(‘(‘ii cleared for tea and other cultivation. 
The main ridpes wind and zi^^za^’ in all directions, 
niviiio off a lunnher of’ Inji^ spurs on either flank. 
h'oT lli(‘ mosi j)a7l ihe ridges stretch from north to 
s‘M;t}i V. Iiilr llir courses of the j)rinci])al rivers are 
ill llic ,>aim* direction; hut many of the spurs and 
of Ihc lorrcnts flo\Nin^' between them run east and 
west and (‘V(‘n in some areas from south to north. 
The valh'ys havi* a preat ran^-e of altitude, cli- 
nia1(' and aspect and some are thousands of feet 
d(‘(‘f). Hills and valh'vs are e^o^ered in many 
plac(‘s with a dense matis of forest, festooned with 
moss and lichens and dri])])in^‘ with moisture. 

In spite of the confused nature of the moun- 
tain mass(‘s, certain (dearly defined features can 
h(‘ ol)sm v(‘d. Hie liii^hest ^•round is in the north- 
wesl wli(‘i'e th(‘ Sin^alila ridf^e (‘liters the district 
at Hhalnt. Tin* rid^e is nearly 12,000 feet liif’h 
at IMialut and further south at Sandakphu; from 
t1)(‘r(* it, descends to Manihhanjan (0,000 feet) as 
t h(‘ houndary h(‘t^^e(‘n N(*|)al and tlie district. The 
n(l^’(‘ continues southward to the level of th(‘ plains 
first as the houndary and then as the toj) of slopes 
on the h‘ft hank of the Mechi river. 

h'rom Manilihanjan eastward, there is a rid^e 
which undulates up to the pass at (ihum and then 
ris(‘s more st (‘ejily to the heij^hts of Senchal and 
Ti'^c'r Hill (S,000 fe(d). It then turns south\vard, 
^^radiially d(‘sccnd inf*' to Mahaldiram and T)ow^ 
Hill above Kurseono' and then still further south- 
wards down to the jilains. From this main ridj^e 
s])urs hiancli down on eitlnu' side, the mor(‘ pr(»- 
711 in (‘lit, on th(' east, sid(‘ hein^ the Takdah-Feshoh 
rid^>‘i‘ descimdin^’ to tlie junction of the Rangdt. with 
the Tista and the Rittonn- aiuir furtlu'T south. 
l)arje(din^‘ town is on a spur ninnin^* north from 
th(‘ TVlanihhanjan-Renclial ridj^'e which divides 
below the town into the Tukvar and the Tiebong 
sjiurs before they descend to the llan^it river. 

Mast of the l^ista, the hit^lu^at pu’ound is at the 
Rishi Jja (10,d(M) feet), the tri junction of Rhutan, 
Sikkim and India. h'rom h«‘r(‘ one of the more 
promiiKMit ridj^es runs soulh-east and cuts off the 
daldhaka valley from the rest of the district. 
Another rid^e descends to Labha just under 7,0(10 
f(‘(‘t above the sea. From here an im])ortant spur 
l(‘a(ls south-westward down to the plains and 
another north-west to Rissisuni wdiere it joins a 
rid«p running’ north-('ast to south-west. The 
Ih'don^ and the so7ith-W(*stern sjuir jiasses through 
Kalimponn- and descends abrujitly into the Tista 
valley. 

River system — The rivers of the district diain 
ultimately to the south, thoupfh the west to east 
ri(l”-t‘ across it causes a series of Tista trilmtaries 
risino’ on its northern face to flow northw^ards and 
others flow east or west, before joining: the main 
river. 

Dominatin**- all the other rivers in the district 
is the Tista which rises in a glacier in north 
iSikkim 21,000 feet abovc^ sea-level and drains the 


whole of Sikkim. It forms the boundary of the 
district from the point where it itf joined by^the 
Ranft'po down to its junction with the Great Rangit 
floAving in from the west. From that point it lies 
(Uitirely in tlu* Darjeeling distrmt until it leaves 
it at Sivok, ultimately entering the Brahmaputra 
In Rangfuir district (East I^akistan). In Darjee- 
ling district, its principal tributaries are the 
Rangjio and the Rilli on its left bank and the 
(jreat Rangii, the Riyang and the Rivok on the 
right bank. Th(‘ river is bridged by a suspension 
bridge m^ar Melli. In the gorge, where both banks 
ar(‘ in tlx* district, there are three bridges two of 
reinforced concrete carrying heavy road traffic 
and one susjiension bridge carrying only animals 
and ]M‘d(*st rians. 

Tlie Tista is a broad mountain torrent with 
niirneidus shallows and rapids. Its current is 
swdft and dangerous, running in places at 14 miles 
an hour and it is liable to sudden rises in level 
due to its flow ladng constrict(‘d in a gorge. 

In th(‘ dry s(‘ason its waters are sea green. It 
b(‘gins its annual rise when the north Sikkim snow^s 
17U‘1(. I4ie adv(‘nt of the rains brings a bigger rise 
and the Avater then accjuires a milky hue from 
detritus in susj)cnsion. B(‘low its junction Avith 
the Rangit th(‘ i iver traverses the district in a deep 
gorge where it is not 100 yards broad; but as soon 
as it debouches into tlie jdains it wddens and 
becomes two or thr(‘e hundred yards from bank to 
bank. It is not navigable by boats in the district, 
ah hough for bridge building boats have been us(h 1 
and for oth(‘r ])urj)oses rafts ar(‘ opeiated on 
occasi(»ns. 

I’he scenery along lli(‘ banks of the Tista is 
eNtra'inely beaiiliful. Tlu‘ goige is narrow and 
Avinding and th(‘ ste(‘]) sides are clothed in dense 
forest bndxen at, int(*rvals by sid(‘ valleys. Up 
the gorge and the side A'alleys (*an occasionally 
be obtained glimjises of high mountain masses; 
near at hand the AU‘get-at ion and inse(‘t lif(‘ is 
gorg(*ous in its trofiical sj)leiidour. In Tune BlbO 
vei V lieaA’y rainiall in tlu* course (jf 72 hours burst 
one of the cat(‘hnient lak(‘s of the Tista in Rikldm 
as a result of aaThcIi the riAU^r has b(*come more 
destructive than evt'r before. 

Of the tributarii‘s of the Tista, the Great Rangit 
is the most imjiortant. It enters the district from 
Rikkini at the j)oint (in lh(‘ nortkern boundary 
Avlieri* it receivf's the Ranimam on its right bank. 
BcIoav that junction, it flow's eastwards, receiving 
the Little Rangit and the R,anguu as tributaries 
from th(‘ Darji'eling side. The Rammam rises 
under Bhalut mountain, the Jjittle Rangit under 
Tanglu and the Raiignu tears dow^n from Senchal 
in a valley several thousand feet deep ; though its 
roar is heard and its'valb^y is Ausible from end to 
end, the stn‘am itself cannot la* se(*n Irom above, 
so deej) has its chaniK*! been cut. 

The Great Rangit is a graceful mountain torrent 
Avith a, stony or sandy bed. Its banks are usually 
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clothed in forets but here and there can be found 
pat(;hes of cultivation. Its meeting with the Tista 
provides one of the most picturesque scenes along 
its course. Here, there is a great diflerence in the 
colour of the waters of the two rivers, that of the 
Tista being eloucly while the water of the Rangit 
is (lark green and very clear. There is no less 
inarkivl a difference in the temperature of the two 
rivers, the water of the Raugit being appreciably 
warmer than that of th(* Tista. The colour and the 
coldness of the latter are no doubt due to the num- 
ber of glaciers drained by it; while the Rangit is 
chiefly supplied by the rainfall of the outer ranges 
of the 8enchal and Singalila hills and hence its 
water is warmer and clearer, excef)t in (he height 
of the rains. 

East of the Tista, are rivers debouching from the 
foothills which, like it, flow into the Brahma- 
])utra. All are torrents subject to violent changes 
in volume, for the hills here intercept very heavy 
rainfall and the (‘alchment areas of the rivers are 
small. The mos< important of these eastern rivers 
is the dnldhaka whose catchment area is cut oft 
from the Test of the district and reaches up to 
(In a tong in Sikkim. From ])oints on the Tibet an 
trade route near Onatong 12,000 feet above sea- 
](wel one can look down and see, in a deep valley, 
th(* course of this river like a silvel shaft ]rointing 
Houthwai'd in a straight line. The banks are steep 
and cloth(‘d in juirgle right down to the jdains. 

'riic flaldhaka carries ihe largest volume of water 
of all (his group of eastern foothill rivers. Those 
iK'arest (Ik* 1hsta, the 1/ish, tin* Oish and the Ohel 
eiTK'rge irom tlie hills carrying great volumes of 
stones, mud and sand lorn from their catchnmnt 
ar(*as by erosion and landslides. The Lish and 
(he (lisi) fill U]) their IkmIs higher and higher with 
detritus and engineers find it difficult to make 
additions to bridges fast enough to lu'ep pa(^e with 
(he rise in the levcd of tin* river beds. 

The rivers (o (he west of the Tista, the Maha- 
Tiadi, tilt' Balasafi and the Mechi all flow in(.o the 
Ganges. The IVlahaiiadi has its source near the 
mountain of Mahaldiram to the (;ast of Kurseoiig. 
Its catchment an*a is small but receives a high 
rainfall in the monsoon. Afler leaving the hills, 
the Mahanadi flows south as far as Siliguri, where 
it changes its direction more to the south-west and 
forms the bou/idary between the Terai and th(^ 
Jal])aiguri district as far as IMiansidewa. 

The Hal a sail rises near Lepchajagat on the 
(ihuni-Simana ridge and its valley west of Kur- 
seong is larger than that of the Mahanadi although 
it does not receive so heavy a rainfall. After 
entering the Terai it divides into two streams. 
One, called the New Halasan* joins the Mahanadi 
just below Siliguri; the other brancdi, the Old 
Halasan, (‘-ontiniu's southward and passes out of the 
district to join the Mahanadi lower down in the 
Purnea district. The new channel is said to have 
been caused 100 years ago by Meches damming up 


the stream for fishing. However that may be, it 
is a fact that, at the present time, the volume of 
water flowing in (he Old Halasaii is consid(»ral)h* 
and fl net nations in its volume occur whi(;h art* 
dangei'oiis to roads and bridges crossing it. 

On the cxtnnne west is (Ik* Mcchi river, part of 
the dis(ric( houndary wi(li Ne]){il, wdiose chief tri- 
hnlary conies from beyond iln* froidier. Landslips 
ill Nepal liriiig dou ii miicli (h'trKus into the Mfehi, 
the bed of which near tlie mouth of its gorge is, 
in the drv S(*ason, eharaej eristic of ihe rivers of 
Hk* bill fac(' — a stretcdi of loose and water- worn 
stones interse(‘ted with water channels. The spread 
of stones surges dowui southward and wdiere the 
river ('m(‘rges from (bo hills, attacks fields and 
foTcsts, being at one point pushed furilier into the 
attack l)y anotlier stone Rtrt*am of delta formation, 
tile mouth of a second tributary from the Nepal 
side of (lie main river. 

GdOlOgy — 1Mi(* geological formal ions of ( be 
])arj(‘eliiig district (onsist of unaltered sediimm- 
tary rocks, (‘orifincd to the hills on th(5 south, and 
ditiereiit grades of me1amor])hie rocks over the rest 
of tlx* area. 1Mie mi(-Croj>s of (lie various rocks 
form a seri(*s of bands more or l(‘ss paiallel to (lie 
general line of the Himalaya and dip])ing one 
lM*neath the other into the bills. A eliar}K‘teriRtic- 
feature of the sontliern ai(‘a is llial tlu* old(‘r for- 
mations r(‘s( on (lie yoiiruier, showing a coni])h4c 
r(‘versal of (Ik* original ord(‘r of siiperjiositioii. 

TIm* great langc* was eh'vated during the Tertiary 
l>(‘ri(>d, on (Ik* siii* of an am^ienl sea Ibat bad accu- 
mulated si*dim(mts of different geological ages. 
T1k‘ mountains art* made of fold(*d ro(‘ks pil(‘d oik* 
over anotluu’ by a series of noi( li-soii( li horizontal 
compression nK)\(*meM(s and langmilial tlirusts 
Avliicb also f()ld(‘d the strata cm (ht* scai-floor and 
eaus(‘d their ujiluaival by stages. At niaiiy i>lae(‘S 
tin* formation have beim intruded by granites. 
1'1k* mountains have incorporated some of the rocks 
of IN'iiinsular India, which seem to have extended 
northwards as far 5is the Himalayan s('n. Fr(»- 

((uently the strata within the range are inverted 
dm* to tJie ov(‘rl-urn i ng of tlx; fold.*^ and their dis- 
location. Features of such inversion, bringing the 
older beds above* the younger, eliarracterise the 
whob* ](‘ngtli of (lie outer Himalaya. 

The ]»res(*nt relief of high peaks and d(*ei) valb‘ys 
li.is Ix'en carv(‘d by wind, w'at(*r and snow, tliree 
juincipal agc'iits oi denudation. Tlu* products of 
disinl(*gratiou of the mountains have been swept 
ov(*r tlx* submontane tra(‘t as tlx* riv(‘rs deboneh 
into tlx* ])lains. IMx* IVrai and the plains at the 
foot of tlx* Himalaya wu*re given their present 
foimi after tlx* final uj)lx‘aval of the range and 
consist of almost horizontal layers of iineonsolidatcd 
sand, silt, pebbles and gravel. 

Tlie foothills, north of the T(‘rai, are made of 
similar hut wuffl-cenumted and more compact 
alluvial detritus consisting of soft, grey, massive? 
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HiindHtones, imidBtones, BhaleB, mottled clays, 
coii^^loiTieraieH and subordinate bands of earthy 
liiih\st(me and li^^nite. The rocks are of Tertiary 
a/^i* and have been included in the Nahari stage of 
1In‘ Siualik sysicin of the outer Himalaya. The 
nialciial w iis laid down along the foot of the rising 
l!i]]ial:i\a, by an old river system draining the 
yoinin iMOuntains, and was incorporated in the 
foollnlls during the later stages of uplift. 

lf(‘sliTig over Ihe Siwalik beds is a group of still 
older rocks <‘onsis1ing pf coarse, hard sandstone, 
sound inies silicified into (|uartzites, of <;arbona(ieouH 
and sj)lin1ery slates, of shales and of impersistent 
seams of i)owder(nl coal. Tlie beds, have been 
invaded in places ])y minor intrusions of 1am- 
])ropliyr(‘. The shales have yielded ])lant fossils 
similar 1o those found in the Hamuda stage of the 
grcal coal -bearing Jjower (iondwana system of 
I hm Insular India, ranging from rermo-Carboni- 
Icrous to Permian in age. 

NoHli of the (londwana outcrops, the hills are 
occujiied by a grouj) of low grade metamorjjhosed 
secllnnuiis re|)resented by quartzites, slates, phyl- 
li1(‘s and foliated rocks composed of flaky minerals 
sucli as gra])bite, (dib)rite and sericite. Occasional 
minor bands of altered basic igneous rooks also 
occur. Tile grouji overlies the Gondwanas and is 
known as the Haling series. 

T\\v Haling s(‘ries rests under a variety of 
folialcd and banded metainori»hic, rocks, jiartly 
scdinKUiiary and partly igneous in origin. These 
rocks are known under the general name of 
l)arj(‘cling gneiss. Tliey are comjmsed of mica- 
scliisis and gneisses; some of the gneisses have been 
formed liy injections of granitic, fluid along tlie 
niicac(‘ous layers of the schists. Where soaking has 
be(‘n thorough, th(‘ gneisses ajiproach granites in 
com|)osition and are made of bioiite muscovite, 
(juaris iiud fedspars. The s(ulimentary varieties of 
tlii‘ Haijeeling gneiss contain such miiiernls as 
garnet, silliiiianitc*, kainite and staurolite, the 
presence of wliich indicates that the rocks were 
subjected to higher tem])erature and pressure than 
ihe Haling rocks. The Harjeeling gneiss also 
carri(*s subordinate ])ands of quartzite. 

The formations of the southern area, witb minor 
^'Xce])lioiis, are inclined at high angles towards the 
ikorth ami nortli-west. The Tertiaries fringe the 
Older rocks on the south, almost continuously from 
close to the Mechi river eastward to the Jaldhaka. 
Tlo» Gondwanas constitute a narrow^ band between 
the Halings and the Tertiaries running from 
Pankliabaii to the Jaldhaka. A thrust relation is 
ch*ar between the Gondwanas and the Siwaliks ; a 
tlijust plane is also found between the Gondwanas 
ami the Halings. The Buxas, overlying the 
Gondwanas, occur only at th(; extreme eastern end 
ol the District. The Halings occupy tlie entire 
lengtli of the Distriet following more or less the 
same trend and inclination as the younger rocks. 


The Darjeeling gneiss occupies the greater part of 
the district; it occupies the higher reaches of the 
hills. On the journey between the plains ’and 
Harjeeling, the Tertiary beds crop out between 
Siikua and (fliuiiabhati, the coal-bearing Gond- 
waiias below Tindliaria, the Haling rocks between 
Tindharia and north of Gayabari, and the Darjee- 
ling gneiss over the rest of the distance. 

The Daling series ajijiears in the Tista valley 
between Kalijhora and Rangpo, and extends into 
Sikkim. It is jireseiit in the Hangit valley below 
Darjeeling aiul the Glium Range where it has 
southerly dips. Kvery where in both the valleys it 
occurs below- the Darjeeling gneiss. Rrom the dis- 
])Osition of low grade Tn(‘tamor])hie rocks underly- 
ing higlily metamorphosed ones, some geologists 
consider the Dalings and the Darjeeling gneiss are 
two distinct scries and maintain that the latter lias 
been pusht'd over the former and sejiarated from 
Uiem l)y a thrust plane. Othcis, however, regard 
the Darjeeling gneiss as the granite-injected and 
high) y metamorphosed ujiper part of a great sedi- 
ment ary succession, of which the Dalings represent 
th(‘ 1 ower ])art. No final decision has yet been 
reacdied in the matter and the age and relations 
of tlie Harjeeling gneiss are uncertain. 

Minerals, Mihes and Quarries — The minerals of 
the disiriet in(‘hid(‘ coal. grai>hite, iron, copper 
ores, lime, idc., but none except coal has so far been 
exploited with profit. The Gondw'ana beds con- 
tain coal which has a varialde ash content. The 
b(‘<1s are contorted, faulted and inclined at high 
iingh‘s. Tli(‘ (‘oal is badly crushed and has lieen 
rembued ]K)\\(lery, friabb* and flaky; it does not 
seem usable for commercial pur])oses except when 
coked or converted into bri(|uottes. The high in- 
clination of llic coal seams, their imjjersistence due 
to faulting and their inaccessibility are the obs- 
tacles to their (‘conomical deveb)])mcnt. Mining 
opi‘rat ions ari‘ being carri(»d out at the Halingkot 
coal Held below- Ninilioiig in tlie Kalimiiong Sub- 
division. 

Graphite of an inferior (piality occurs in the 
seinigraj)lnti(‘ schists of th(‘ Rakti river. As far as 
is know'll it is of no economic value. 

Iron-ore, varying from a strong ferruginous clay 
to an imjiure brow-n hematite, is found at Tiohar-. 
garb to the south-west of the distrmt below Pank- 
babari and, according to old reports, was formerly 
work(‘d. Tligb grade magnetite and micaceous 
licmalile, free from sul|)ljur and pbos]diorou8, form 
a band about 20 feet thick at Ranialbong about a 
mile easi -south-east of Sikbar to the east of the 
Tista. The ore is said to have jiroduced iron of 
the best (jualily in the past. 

r%)pi)er-oreK, cbiefly chalcopyrite, occur in the 
rocks of tlH‘ Haling scries near Ranihat, on the 
western side of Malianadi, near the mouth of the 
Balfupani : at Peshok : at a place 2 miles north- 
easi of Kalimpong; on the left bank of the Tista 
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river, east of Man^^pu : in a ravine near Sampther : 
and*in the neigh l)()ur]u) 0 (l of the Chel river. No 
attempt has yet been made to exjdoit the deposits 
by modern melhods. (concessions were taken out 
in the past hut working was unsuccessful. The 
number of mines and old workings deserted by the 
local people shows that even they did not find 
copper smelting in the Darjeeling hills lucrative. 

An occurrence of arsenical Pyrites has been 
reported from the western side of Sam])ther hill, 
at about a mile and a half north-easi of Yongti 
mine. The ore occurs in (|uartzschist as a seam one 
foot in thickness. 

There are three j)()ssil)l(' sources of lime in the 
district, viz., ihe dolomiie of the lUixn scih's, 11 h‘ 
limevstone bands in the Tertiary rocks and the 
calcareous tufa deposit(*d by water at mini crons 
localities, chiefly at the junc'tion of the fiondwana 
and the Tertiary rocks. The tufa is fairly yuire 
and contains over 90 jier cent, of carbonate ot lime. 

The distriid, does not possess high class building 
or ornamental stone but practically all formations 
yield stone that can be used for building ])urposes. 
Stone is ])rocurabh‘ ever\ when* in the hills from 
rocks near at hand such as the Dali^g lieds, which 
yi(*ld Coarse slate and (luartzite, or the harder 
Tertiarv and (Jondwana sandstones near the foot 
of the hills to the common Darjeeling gu(‘iss, which 
can easily lx* split and dressed into conveniently 
sized blocks for use in buildings, n'vetments and 
l)rote<‘tion walls. The Works and lUiildings and 
the Forest ])e])artni(‘nts of the AV(‘st Hengal (ilov- 
ernment maintain s(‘veral cjuariies for road metal 
for which quartzite and gneiss are commonly used. 

The Darjeeling gneiss decomposes sujierficially 
into a light brown plastic, clay. The Dalings too 
decomjiose into a similar clay and both the varie- 
ties are used for making bricks. Some varieties of 
Dalings decompose into a white clay which is 
suitable for ] lottery and white jiainting. 

Earthquakes — AVithin living nnunory, the di*-- 
trict has imt fallen within the ejiicentral tract of 
a major eartlnpiake affecting north-eastern India. 
But minor earthquake shocks, smart as well as 
mild, have been recuirded from time to time since 
1842. A sharp shock, felt on the 27th February 
1849, caused piauy well-built walls to crack. 
Several shocks were felt between March and 
October in the year 1803. During the Oachar 
Earthquake of the lOtli January 1809, smart shocks 
were recorded at Darjeeling, ' Kurseong, Pankha- 
bari and Siliguri. During the same year minor 
tremors were felt at Darjeeling between the months 
of March and August. Cracks apjieared in several 
buildings at Dai’jeeling and Fialimpong during the 
Dhubri Earthquake of the 3rd July 1930. 

The district was included wdthin the higher 
isoseismals of the Assam Earthquake of the 12th 
June 1897 and the Bihar-Nepal Earthquake of the 
15th January 1934. It was severely shaken on 


both occasions, the worst affected parts being 
Darjeeling town and its neighbouring spurs and 
the railway station at Tindharia. At Darjeeling a 
ninnb(*r of badly constructed houses totally col- 
lapsed. Landslips took jilace near Tindharia 
station soon after the eartlupiake of 1897 and a 
ground fissure, over 300 yards long, appeared below 
the station yard in 1934. 

The recent Assam earthquake of the 15th August 
1950, did not cause much material damage in the 
district. 

Erosion and Landslips — The district is exposed 
to constant danger from landslides, most of which 
takci Jilace during or soon after the monsoon. 
Seals left by landslides are common fi*atures of the 
landscajie in every jiart of the district. (Iravity, 
in causing slijis, is aided by the steejiness of slojiesi 
and soaking of the mantle rock, essential condi- 
tions of instability being lack of supjiort in front 
and lubrication behind. The parts of the hills 
usually a fleeted either are comjiosed of soft rocks 
such as schists, shales and clays or support thick 
mantles of soil and ^veaili(‘red rock debris on sleep 
slopes. 

Several of the tyjies into which Swiss geologists 
classify landslides can be rei*ognised in the 
Jfarjeeling-llimalaya. The simplest an* the Bock 
Falls, or Felssturze of the Swuss : these are falls 
of boulders, large or small, from steep slopes. 
Boulders on hill-sides are usually isolated from 
the bedrock by a zone of decomjiosc'd material 
behind and beneath them. Traffic, is often held uji 
on tin* (hirt Boad to Darj(*eling by rock falls of 
this ty|K*, which are not uncommon during the 
rains. 

Anoth(*r type, the sliding of rock masses, termed 
Felsschlijife in the Alps, is quite frequent in the 
Tista valley betwH*en Sivok and Kalijhora, where 
tin* hills consist of interbedded sandstones and 
shales inclined at high angles in the same direc- 
tion as the hillslopes. The scouring of under- 
l>iiig bands of soft shales by rainwmter causes the 
overlying sandstones to sliji and slide down the 
liillsides. Sliding also occurs among the harder 
gneisses and quartzites when they are fractured 
and faulted or traversed by highly imJined joint 
and cleavage jilanes. 

A third tyjie, Soil Slips or Schuttrutschungen, 
is caused by slow downward movements of soil or 
unconsolidated material along unjirotectcd hill- 
slojies. Such movements are familiar on the Cart 
Boad, particularly between Mahanadi and 
Baugtong, where portions of the road may sink 
from a few inches to several feet. The subsidence 
usually tak(‘s jilace where a steep embankment has 
been constructed on decomjiosed or sgft rocks such 
as shales, (days or micaiieous scjhists and is left 
without sufficient protection. Elsewhere in the 
hills, surface waters, jjcrcolating through shattcrt‘d 
ro(*ks in a crushed zone, sometimes issue as springs 
at lower levels and carry large quantities of com- 
minuted rock particles in suspension. This causes 
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Nul)si(luiicc at the liiffher levels and slips at lower 
levels : both are the result of the undermining 
net inn of Kj)rifio- water at the foot of the slopes. A 
>e‘|jl('OMnl of Ibis mature was recorded in the 
faiilled area belweiui the two l)ranches of the Kag- 
jhora 10 Darjeeling, wJjere subsidence at the higher 
levels produced serious cracks in the surface soil. 

The slow (lovMJward eree])iug movements of soil 
somt*tim(‘s give ])lace to sudden and violent land- 
si ij»s called Schuttsturze by the Swiss geologists. 
Such Hli])s may occur on slo])e8 covered with thick 
soil ami ucatliered rock and may affect hillsides 
oi eousiderabl(‘ ex1(*nt. Such landslips are explain- 
e<| in 1li(‘ following w!iy. Tli(‘ soil-e.a|) is thc^ dire(‘-t 
])rn(lue1 of the aimosjdieric decomposition of rocks. 
Tlieri* IS a iransition from tlie superficial layer of 
soil fonm‘d by ilie weathering of the rocks near the 
sill I, ice Ibrough a zone of decomposed rocks, known 
as ibe sub-soil, to ilie b(‘d-rock. The soil-cap is in 
|)]()e(‘ss of continual growth through chemical 
aelion of jiercolaiing waters on tlie bed-rock. As 
Ibe ral(‘ of t*rosion of soil liy rain-water is lower 
on hill slopes coveied with vegetation than on bare 
slojies, 1bi(‘k manll(*s of soil and other produces 
of rock decay accumulate on wooded slopes. This 
maicuial can remain stable so long as its angle of 
saf(dy IS gr(‘ai(‘r than th(' inclinaiion of tlie slope 
on wliii li it resis. The removal of a soil-(*a]) from 
tb(‘ fool of a hill by streams increases the average 
slope of ibe hillside and disturbs the angle of 
ri'jiose of th(* soil-cap. Consequently the soil-cap 
on tb(‘ ujijicr ])ari of a hillside, when subjected to 
the umbuinining and erosive action of a stream, 
is liabli‘ to a slow jirocess of creep (Schuttruts- 
cliungcn) with the regular succession of wet and 
dry seasons. During each monsoon, as a result of 
the exjiansion which follows satxiration, the soil- 
ca]> slouly moves downwards in the direction of 
least resistance. In the succeeding dry season, the 
soil conlracts on drying and the downward move- 
ment is checked. Movements of the soil down the 
slo])e continiK! in this way year after year until 
conditions of staliility are exceeded, when lands- 
]i])s occur to restore eciuilibrium. The magnitude 
of a landsli]) deiieuds on the thickness of the soil- 
ca]), 1 he amount of saturation of the soil, the steep- 
ness of ibe liillslojie, the nature of the underlying 
rocks and the erosive jiower of the streams ana 
ualerfalls in the area. 

Traeiically all the laiidslijis in the district are 
caused by a combination of some or all of the 
abov(‘. Tlie disastrous landslips of September 1899 
uliieli occurred on the eastern side of Darjeeling 
iowii were of the type known as Schuttsturze. 
Thes'‘ lam1slij)s were confined to the soil-cap cover- 
ing tlie gneisses wliich form the Darjeeling ridge 
and 1iu‘ir immediate cause was traced to the 
(‘xcessive rainfall which, following an unusually 
hi'avy monsoon, deluged the town for three days 
commencing on ihe 2-‘trd September. The hillslopes 
ahi’ady hail a thick mantle of soil in a state of 
unstable eiiuilibrium and heavy rains precipitated 
the slips. Damage to property was considerable 
while tlie loss of life amounted to 72; 45 deaths 
occurring on the eastern side of the ridge. 


The landslips in the Happy Valley, west of the 
Cart Road at Darieeling, are due to head erefeion 
of the Katchary jhora and its tributaries. In this 
area the cliff's are of highly fractured and fissured 
gneissic rocks, which have been decomposed to 
considerable depths below the surface by percolat- 
ing rain-water. The ground behind the cliffs is 
highly decomposed and, during the rains becomes 
saturated, whilst the water in the jhora below 
undermines the cliffs. The rockface becomes 
gradually detaclied from the ground behind and 
small or large sections of rock slide into the jhora. 

In the reserved forests in the Kalimpong subdi- 
vision, land si ij)s are caused by disintegration of 
the different rocks as a result of weathering and 
by the continual steepening, by river erosion, of 
the hillslojies supjiorting the weathered material. 
The increased angle of slope imparts instability 
to the weathered material wdiich, having no out- 
ward support, slips into the valley below. 

A large number of disastrous landslips occurred 
on the lllh — Titb June 1950, during a ])eriod of 
continuous heavy rains. Most of these slips were 
of the ty])e known as Schuttsturze. Some of the 
slips were of composite nature, involving primarily 
the soil or rocW talus, and also the underlying 
rock to some extent. Major slips occurred in and 
around Darjeeling town, at several places on the 
(^art Road near Sonada, in ihe Simana Basti area 
and in the Tista valley, norib of Kalijhora. 

Landslips in this district cannot entirely be 
prevented but they can be che(‘.ked by proper pro- 
ie('tive measures, 'ritrfing and afforestation of bare 
slojies, well-dire(‘ted and efficient drainage, reduc- 
tion of the steej)ness of ljillsl()j)es by terracing, 
outward jirotection of the soil-cap by means of 
revetments and buttresses, protection of the harder 
rock outcro])s, system a ti(j quarrying in hillsides 
and control of tlii^ erosive action of streams and 
waterfalls are some of the measures which give 
useful protection. 

Local damage by erosion is mainly noticed when 
roads or railways are affected and the engineers 
responsible for communications have much of their 
time taken uj) in dealing with breaks arising fpm 
sli])s. They have become accustomed to coping, 
cheaply and swiftly, with damage often quite 
extensive and ajiparently alarming.. 

More serious effects of erosion are to be noticed 
in the beliaviour of certain of the rivers debouching 
from the hills. The Mechi river bed on the west 
boundary of the district has been filled and its 
course deflected by a huge volume of detritus ori- 
ginating in a great landslip in Nepal. The result 
has been loss of cultivated land on the Darjeeling 
side of the river and great damage to the Mechi 
reserved forest through which the river is being 
deflected. 

The Lish and Chel rivers on the eastern side 
of the district have been bringing down much 
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debris and thereby have damaged the road and 
bridgmg croBsingf the rivers at the foot of the hills. 
This is directly due to heavy erosion in the hills. 

The Baliisau river, emerging from the hills below 
Kurseong, divides into two branches. This bifur- 
cation entails a continual danger tluii the river 
will change its course and damage property and 
roads. While it is not possible to say that this 
situation is due to any erosion, it may be true 
that, if tile head waters had been more heavily 
afforested, the danger would not be so great. 

Little can be done to remedy the more extensive 
effects of erosion after they have occurred. One 
or two small areas have been made over to the 
Forest Department for remedial measures by pro- 
tection and afforestation. In lf)40, an area of 188 
acres was handed over at Dalajiclian near Kalim- 
j)ong, wher(» damage to a Ooverninent road had 
been recurring and was c>osiing large sums in 
rej>airs. In 1042, small areas totalling 178 acres 
were similarly handed over in the Kalimpong 
Development Area. Work has been taken in hand 
and it has been found necessary, before commenc- 
ing afforestalion, to contnict revetment walls and 
contour drains. 

Shri J. N. Sengupta, Silviculturist, with the 
Department of Forest, West Bengal, has kindly 
heljied me in making the following notes on erosion 
and landslides in Darjeeling district: 

Hie Easl India Company took possession of part 
of the district by the treaty of Titaliya in 1817, 
and of the hill of Darjeeling (the nucleus of the 
district) in February, 1885. At that time it was 
almost entirely under forcvst and practically nnin- 
haliited. By 1840, there were only a few huts with 
a }H)j)ula1ion of little over 100, a road from I'ank- 
habari (the old Military road), a staging bungalow, 
a coujile of hotels and some 30 private houses 
erected at Darjeeling with some building sites at 
Ijebong. The rest of the ceded area was under 
forest and practically uninhabited — the licpchas 
that had formed the original population having 
left and taken refuge in Nepal. Dr. Campbell, 
Superintendent of the Darjeeling district (since 
1880), encouraged immigrant cultivators and settle- 
ment of houses, construction of roads, cultivation 
of tea, coffee and various fruits and grapes, etc. 
By the year 1850, the number of inhabitants in 
the hill tract of 138 square miles rose up to 10,000. 
The Terai was annexed in 1850 and the Kalim- 
pong subdivision as well as the Bhutan Duars and 
passes leading into the Bhutan hills were ceded to 
the British in 1865. 

The real development of the district started in 
1866, when large areas of forest land were brought 
under cultivation by the more efficient methods of 
terracing, ploughing and irrigating lands in re-« 
placement of the primitive agricultural method of 
jhuming (shifting cultivation), and by the intro- 
duction of new crops like tea, cinchona, potatoes, 
cardamoms and oranges. The rapid extension of 


agriculture in the early days of development 
resulted in the clearance of large areas of zorests 
at favourable altitudes. This rendered reservation 
of the remaining forests necessary for the con- 
servation of timber and water-supply and for pro- 
tection against erosion. Improvemen,ta of com- 
munications followed progressively in the shape of 
metalled and unmetulled roads, ropeways, etc., and 
the opening of the D. 11. Railway in 1881 brought 
an important addition to the system of communi-* 
cations. 

While there were 74 tea estates with 14,000 acres 
under tea i)lantation in 1872, there were 177 tea 
estates with 45,000 acres under tea in 1891. 
According to the census figures the total number 
of persons in the district was about 95,000 in 1872, 
about 249,000 in 1901, about 288,000 in 1921, and 
about 870,000 in 1941, showing the progressive 
increase in ])opulalion with consequent land- 
luinger. The district has an urea of approximately 
] ,200 square miles, and the density of population 
is 871 persons j)cr square miles — the Sadar subdi- 
vision having a higluu’ density (470) of ])Oi)iilatinn 
than the average* of tlie district, while the Kalim-* 
pong subdivision has the least density (229). Of 
the areas worked by the small cultivator, by far 
the largest part is Government khasmahal land, 
—the other jilantations being in the reserved forests 
and the (Cinchona plantations of Government and 
in the tea gardens. Out of 1,200 square miles of 
the district, approximately 100 Sq. miles are under 
tea-eroj) (while the total area leased to tea gardens 
is 249 square miles), 487 Sq. miles (less than 87 
])er cent.) are under reserved forests, 84 Sq. miles 
under the Cinchona Directorate (of which only 
6*8 sipinre miles were under (Jinehona in 1949), 
and 489 Sq. miles under crojqied cultivation, leav- 
ing a l)a]anee of 184 square miles of waste lands 
including unreserved forests. There has been an 
enormous extension of cultivation in recent years, 
from 820 square miles in 1944-5 to 489 square 
miles in J 951-2. 

When the district was first taken over by the 
British administration, the hill portion was almost 
entirely under forest. The only method of culti- 
vation was jhuming or burning down the forests, 
in the interior of the hills by the Bhutias and the 
Jjepchas, and on the foothills by the Meches and 
other aboriginal tribes. Methods of cultivaltion 
in the hills vary with the crops to be grown, l^and 
which is not too steep is ploughed, otherwise hoes 
(kodalis) are used. While terracing (with an 
inward slope) is a distinctive and important feature 
of Himalayan cultivation, it is not systematically 
followed as terraces have to be cut with great 
labour in the hill sides. 

The cattle population of the district, 
including goats, sheep, and the domestic animals, 
pigs, horses, donkey, etc., according to a census 
held in 1951, was 437,122. Controlled grazing is 
allowed in certain reserved forests besides in the 
extensive village grazing grounds dotted over many 
parts of the district. 
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Most of the forest areas of the district are admi- 
nistered ns “reserved forests'' by the Forest Depart- 
ment of (Government. Appreciable areas of forest- 
ed a<] lauds an; included in many tea leases, of 
wliieli the j)roduce is utilised by lease-Sholders. 
(’erlain forest ureas are under the Government 
EIjus Muhal administration, the area of which has 
gradually been diminishing for want of any bold 
l>olic*y of conservation or of systematic mamige- 
meiit. The forests of the Darjeeling hills have 
been uesd mainly to meet the local heavy demands 
of firewood, timber# for box-planking by tea 
gardens, firewood and charcoal of the town popu- 
lation and the cantonments, besides some quanti- 
ties of building timber for constructional purposes. 
Fodder is in great demand throughout the hill 
areas. While professional graziers are allowed to 
])aHture their cattle on the Singalila and Tonglu 
ranges, stall-feeding in hatJunis is the standard 
j)ra(;ti(;e elsewhere. What with greater influx of 
))eo])le and shortage of (;oal-suj)j)ly, the demand for 
firewood and charcoal increased by more than 400 
l)er cent, above the normal soon after the com- 
mencement of the last War. 

] besides supplying local needs for various kinds 
of forest j)roduce, the forests in the Darjeeling 
hills have a very great indirect eflect on the people. 
No year passes without landslips occurring to a 
greater or smaller extent in these hills. The slips 
would have been far more miimerous and serious 
if the hills were completely laid bare of trees. For 
the trees in the forest not only cover the f^oil and 
hold the force of torrential rain, but their roots 
bind the soil also and keep it porous thus allowing 
the pourings from the crown slowly to precolate 
and feed the springs continuously. Where there 
are no trees, rain water strikes the ground directly 
and quickly rushes down the slope. 

The above historical background of the pro- 
gressive development of the district gives an idea 
of the slow and steady action of biological factors 
— the direct and indirect influence of the larger 
animals, particularly man and his domestic ani- 
mals — on the physical features of this region. 
These factors have, to some extent, been malevo- 
lent to the forest, through injurious effects of fire, 
grazing, removal of grass, green-fodder, lopping 
and felling of trees for timber and firewood, 
besides clearance of forests for habitation or/ and 
cultivation. The dangers of soil erosion are becom- 
ing more and more evident in most of the Khas 
Mahal areas that have been given over to cultiva- 
tion. Where the forest has been cleared away in 
the course of the last 80 years, the protective 
covering of the deep soil, which was the legacy of 
the primaeval forest, has now all been washed 
away, sheet erosion is rapidly taking place and, in 
many places, gullies and landslides have started 
so that the evils of erosion, at first insidious, are 
now’ forcing themselves upon men's attention. 

The first disastrous landslips in Darjeeling for 
which record is available occurred on the 28rd/ 
24th September 1899, on the eastern side of Dar- 
jeeling town. Their immediate cause was traced 


to the excessive rainfall which, following an un- 
usually heavy monsoon, deluged the towm for 
three days commencing on the 23rd September. 
The hill slopes already had a thick mantle of soil 
in a state of unstable equilibrium and heavy rains 
precipitated the slips. Damage to property was 
considerable while the loss of life amounted to 72. 
Professor E. P. Stebbing in a letter to the Indian 
Forester from Edinburgh, dated the 23rd Feb- 
ruary, 1951, gave the following graphic descrip- 
tion of these slips that had occurred half a century 
ago: 

Darjeeling and the 'J'lsta river, what memories they 
evoke 1 The article in the December 1950 number of the 
Indicuii Forester entitled “The Mutilated Queen in the 
Sylvan Festival” by .J. N. Sen Gupta might almost 
have been written in 1900 — fifty years ago — for 1 wrote 
something very like it inyselt in 1900, but not for the 
Indian Forester, 

During the Pujas of 1899 near the end of monsoon 
Darjeeling had 3(1 inches of ram in 30 hours. I was 
Oliicer-m-charge of the Forest Division that hot weather 
and rains. Jt was a Saturday afternoon and there was 
a gymkhana down at Lcboiig. As we started on the 
upward climb on our pomes the ruin which hud held off 
all the morning started again and fell without inter- 
mission until about midnight on the Sunday. The great 
slips. All the hillside facing the hill across the valley 
down which ran the road to the Tista valley was carried 
away with thb houses on it. Sunday being the weekly 
bazar day in Darjeeling the place was packed and it was 
due to this that the mortality w'as so lieavy. We, Station 
Officials headed by the Deputy C'ommissioner spent 5 
days on that hillside and other places in the station 
searching for binlies. Darjeeling for a strenuous ten 
days was entirely isolated both portions of the road and 
railway having vanishtKl. 

But from J. N. Sen Gupta’s interesting story there 
would appear to have been more trees, even more forest 
between Darjeeling and Kalimpong and on the Tista 
than at present. As he says the reverse should cer- 
tainly be the case. You will never hold up these Dar- 
jeeling Hills without trees. And to grow and maintain 
these trees us a perpetual forest will require all the 
highest forestry knowledge that the Department can 
provide. The geological 1 urination proves that, quite 
apart from the very moist climate of that lovely region. 

Since then aume effective measures were taken 
jiarticularly for the town areas to protect their hill 
slopes on the lines suggested by an expert com- 
mittee apjiointed by the Government of Bengal. 

The next slips of serious magnitude were those in 
the Happy Valley, which were due to head erosion 
of the katchary jkora and its tributaries. 

The most recent disastrous landslips occurred on 
the 11th and the 12th June, 1950, when the hill 
slopes in and around Darjeeling were very badly 
affected causing death and heavy damages to pro- 
perty (roads, houses and public works) in the town, 
neighbouring villages and gardens.^ The slips 
occurred during a ‘period of heavy rains between 
the loth and the 14th June, 1950 and were fairly 
numerous and widespread. As usual, these slips 
are also believed to have been due to the satura- 
tion of unstable hill slopes composed of soil and 
rock debris (resulting from the effect of incessant 



rains*) which already had exceeded the safe angle 
of repose and had been rendered- unstable. 

The numerous slips of 1950 were not confined 
particularly to treeless or non-forested areas, but 
occurred along the marginal belts of several jhoras 
within the forest areas as well. The natural 
drainage or flow of water through these jhoras had 
been impeded for one reason or another, and any 
sudden accumulation of held-up water forced its 
exit through new focal lines (or joints) of least 
resistance, with the result that relatively loose or 
superficial soil-cap overlying the rocks slid down 
en massec. While the Kalimpong subdivision was 
not very badly affected except in the Khas Mahal 
area of Bhalukop Block, the Sadar subdivision of 
Darjeeling was the worst sufferer, with huge slips 
at not less than thirty focal j)ointR within the town 
area itself, besides many others in the outskirts. 

Mention has already been made, in a general 
way, about the relatively important causes — remote 
as well as immediate — of landslips in these hills. 
While erosion may occur either in the form of sheet 
or gully erosion, landslides (which are a special 
form of erosion) are mass movements of soil sliding 
as a unit rather than the movement of soil as indi- 
vidual particles. When masses of soil on slopes 
become filled with water or water-logged, the entire 
saturated body of soil is likely to slip down (in the 
form of landslides) to a lower level. Landslides 
are particularly liable to occur when some stratum, 
either of impermeable soil or rock, lies parallel to 
the slope, and prevents deeper entrance of water 
into the ground. 

The volume of the moving mass varies from a 
few hundred cubic feet to several millions, and the 
effect of slips on man-made structures is fairly 
devastating. Of the three forms of slips already 
described, the most common are the soil slips that 
are generally of small magnitude as regards their 
length or exiaot and affected height. The dehris 
slips are the next, that are generally of greater 
magniiudi; and more devastating. The third type, 
viz., the rod' slips ^ though the most devastating, 
are of very rare occurrence in Darjeeling. 

Susceptibility to damage is dependent upon a 
number of inter-related factors or variables. 
These are summarised below in so far as they 
contribute to the /emote causes of slij^s : 

(i) Geologi(*al nature or formation (including 
physical and chemical structure) of the 
different layers of soil and the underlaying 
rocks, and their angles of repose. Not being 
very old, firm or solid, the geological forma- 
tion of hills is somewhat weak and insecure 
in many places. Some pf the hills are of 
highly fractured and fissured gneissic rocks, 
which have been decomposed to considerable 

^Rainfall in inchoH nt Darjeeling for 24 hours ending at 

08-30 hours I. S. T. of the days from 10-14th June, 1950 : 

10th 11th 12th 13th 14th 
0.64 4.17 17.88 10.16 0.40 


depths below the surface by percolating rain- 
water. 

(ii) Topographical conditions governing the 
length and steejmess of the ground or slopes 
— imrticularly the gradient of the land 
uplift. The areas affected are usually steep. 
In the Kalimpong subdivision, disintegra- 
tion of different rocks takes place as a result 
of weathering and by the continual steepen- 
ing, by river erosion, of the hill-slopes 
supporting the weathefred material. 

(Hi) Climatic conditions governing the charac- 
teristics of temperature, rainfall, snowfall, 
wind and frost, etc. 

(iv) J^eriodic earthquakes causing disturbances 
to tlie physical features of the region. 

(v) Undermining action of spring waiter at 
the foot of slopes as the surface water per- 
colates through shattered rocks and causes 
subsidence at higher levels. 

(vi) Interference with the normal or proper 
drainage, because of snags of fallen trees, 
boulders, etc. 

(vii) liack of proper soil -conservation due to 
injurious biotic factors, as caused by — 

(a) removal of plant-cover, 

(h) burning, 

(c) grazing, 

(d) primitive methods of cultivation without 
l)roper terracing of the land, 

(e) inadeciuate provision for proper drainage. 
The i)re-exiBting 7ialas gradually get 
widened due to fading of soil and debris 
from the sides by erosion, which are 
carried down the channels by their own 
weight, 

(/) holding up or diversion of natural streams 
for proi(‘ction or irrigation purposes, 

{(/) excavation of j)itB or quarries at some steep 
slo])es or loose bases of hills, and, 

(h) injudicious deforestation in Khas Mahal 
and tea garden forests resulting in bare 
and unprotected hill slopes. 

l/andslij)B usually octmr within a short period of 
heavy rain-storm, and the immediate causes are 
mentioned below : 

(1) Precipitation of rain at irregular intervals 
in the form of heavy downpours is the pri- 
mary factor, since water along with gravity, 
furnishes the motive power tor moving the 
soil of a slope, which already has exceeded 
the safe angle of repose. 

(ii) Seepage pressure of percolated water, as 
a result of heavy rainstorm. Slips on steep 
slopes may be due to subsoil-water, surface- 
water and to mountain torrents. 
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(iii) Steepness and imstability of bill slopes; 

Tljeir Kiubility depends primarily upon — 
in) the aiij^le of slope, 

</>) the nmteriul adjoining the slope, 

{(•) nature of Hloi)e — whether hare or eoven;d 
hy vegetation, 

(d) ground-water eoiiditions. 

(iv) Had drainage, because of clogged drains 
commonly found in hvstee areas. 

{v) Impact of the falling material against 
land or structure remaining below the por- 
tion of sloj)e giving way. Generally the 
slii)ped material gains such momentum that 
it scours a channel along the hill slope 
along its ])assage. Such channels later 
carry the drainage from the top. 

Iiandsli])s cannot entirely be prevented, but 
they can certainly be checlced and controlled by 
])ropcr j)rotective measures. The primary factors 
res])onsible for soil-movement are abnormally high 
preci])itation and unsatisfactory condition of the 
laud area u])on which this ])recipitation occurs. The 
extent and duration of the ])recipitation (cannot be 
chang(‘d, but it is possible to tackle the land by 
j)ro}>liylaciic tr(‘atment through the combined 
measures of (‘uginecring, forestry and agriculture. 
The common measures giving useful portection to 
dilTerent types of land are mentioned below : 

(1) Tvrfinf ] — All forms of acceh'rated sheet or 
gully erosion may be cheeked by maintaining, in 
good condition, the natural sod or herbaceous cover 
including moss, dried leaves, etc. (especially in 
non-forested slopes) so as to absorb water and to 
jircA^ent soil erosion at the time of the surfaco- 
run-ofF. It has been observed that turfed slopes 
remain stable up to a greater height than bare 
slo])es. 

(‘J) A ffffTv station of hare shapes — The beneficial 
effect of a permanent forest or vegetative cover on 
the soil or ground is well-known. While, super- 
ficially it acts as a sjmnge in retaining, or slowly 
distriliuting, water and controlling its flow, which 
could otherwise be subjected to a rapid surface 
run-off over bare ground wdth consequent gully and 
sheei. (‘rosions, the forest cover, by its net-work of 
roots and rootlets below the ground, and by the 
d(^c]i and s])ongy foresl soil resulting from llie age- 
long decomposition of forest litter, holds firmly 
the up|)er-layer of the soil over the disintegrating 
nK‘k underneath. Even when rainw^ater falls on a 
forest, the force of the water is broken, first by the 
crowns of the trees and then by the litter on the 
ground. This prevents the raindrops from beating 
the soil j)article8 into suspension and clogging the 
pores and reducing percolation. 

(3) Well directed and efficient drainage — ^As 
rise of j)ore water pressure can be lessened by 
prevenlion of see})age, it c.an also be controlled and 
kept within safe limits by draining out the water 


which has already seeped in. Fon a slope compris- 
ing a small vertical height, only one drain •along 
the upper boundary of the area to be protected may 
be sufficient. Hut for greater heights several drains 
along different contours may be necessary to ensure 
full protection. The drains are to lead into natural 
gullies or jhoras to the sides which should be lined 
to prevent percolation of the water thus drained 
out. All drains and jJwras must be maintained 
efficiently in order to serve their purpose. 

(4) Gully control and consfrnction of diversion 
ditches, 

(f)) Reduction of the steepness of the hill slopes 
hy terracing — As already i)ointed oul, the slope of 
the ground surface plays an important part in 
causing landslips. Though theoretically correct, 
it is not i)raciicable to reduce the Bloi)e angle of 
natural slopes excei)t only in small portions and 
that, ioo, at the cost of another portion where the 
slope angle has to be correspondingly increased. 

(0) Rrofrrtion of the harder rock out -crops and 
outw^ard protection of the soil-cap by means of 
revetment and buttresses. 

(7) Systematic (pjnrrying in hill sides — All 
quarrying bel.ow the threatened hill sides must be 
stopj)ed. 

(8) Control of the erosive action of streams and, 
irairr-falJs — For this, dams liave to be constructed 
for storing water and channels for the purpose of 
directing and spreading it. 

The measures reeonimended for proteetlon 
against landsli])s in poiuilated areas, are mentiom‘d 
below. An ideal thing wdll be the ma])ping of 
structural features of rocks oil large scale plans and 
demarcation of areas as stable, senii-stable and 
unstable for the pur])Oses of house construction. 
The advice of soil mechanic (rngineers wdll be help- 
ful for calculation of theoridjcal value of earth 
jiressures from actual physical tests. 

(1) Turfing and j)lanting of cuttings of quick- 
growing species of herbs and shrubs like ashnre 
(Viburnum sp.), phalido (Krythrina sp.) and orna- 
mental and fruit trees in all relatively steep areas. 

(2) Making jirovision for cfiicient drainage by 
the I’onstruetion of contour channels and drains 
above the roads. The drainage ishlso to be guided 
from the top by properly lined drains into jhoras 
well below the toj) of the edge of the slope. 

(JI) Terracing and protection by constructing re- 
vetment, retaining and breast walls, where neces- 
sary. Terrace-like trenches and check-dams are to 
be built for the purjiose of holding water long 
enough for it to sink into the soil and prevent rapid 
surface run-off. Being very costly, retaining or 
revetment walls can only be recommended where 
such expenditure is justifiable. They can be built 
against back cut faces of sites for houses to protect 
the latter against slips. Their present standard 
designs need improvement on an estimate of the 
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presflure exerted against the wall by the material 
forming the slope. Failures of some of the revet- 
ment walls, especially old ones, is due to seepage 
pressure. Hence, prevention of the accumulation 
of water behind the wall is necessary. This may 
usually be ensured by provision of weep-holes 
through+the revetment walls. It may be mentioned 
here that the reinforced concrete revetment walls in 
Darjeeling were not provided with such weep-holes. 
These in the masonry walls were again choked with 
fine grain material obviously infiltrated from the 
back of the wall. A proper weep-hole cam be pro- 
vided by embedding rows of 4" pipes through the 
masonry. 

(4) Provision for light structures of building — 
Of late, the expansion of urban areas has depleted 
the forest-clad hills of most of their trees even 
from the dangerously steep slopes; and, what was 
once a town of light cottages, has, during the 
last few years, been converted into an ill-planned 
town, closely dotted with heavy concrete buil- 
dings and hutments. 

(fy) Provision for check-dams, brushwood dams, 
steppings, etc., for reducing the velocity of water 
as well as draining the jhoras, Pucca 
drains, wide enough to pass the storm discharges 
should be taken from the top dowd below the lower 
limb in all parts of the town. 

(6) Terracing of the slips on easy gradients and 
plugging the cracks with stones, earth and brush- 
wood, etc. 

(7) Planting uj) road and jhora margins with 
trees and shruos. 

(8) I’roper maintenance of roads — The roads 
must be carefully laid out to shed water without 
erosion and 7 )rovided with appro])riate facilities, 
such as, culverts and ditches, j)aved where neces- 
sary, to curry off _tho water. In order to jirotect 
roads from the effects of violent rainfaH these 
ditches and culverts should constantly be kejit free 
from weeds, silt and dead leaves. Cuts and fills 
are particularly likely to erode, and must be kept 
in condition by sodding, planting trees or other 
plants and by using correct angles of slopes and 
sometimes by crib work or retaining walls. 

Cultivation in the slopes within the bustee areas 
helps in the* percolation of waier and thus en- 
hances the chances of slipping. Such cultivation 
should be discouraged. In cultivated areas, under 
a j)roper system for the conservative use of land, 
the following measures have to be taken for pro- 
tection against landslips, besides, of course, most 
of what have been prescribed above : 

(1) Introduction (by legisjation, if necessary) of 
sci-entific contour-terracing for all forms of culti- 
vation — the terraces sloi)ing inwards with a pro- 
per system of drainage the outer margins of such 
terraces being strengthened by stones and by 
planting the cuttings of quick-growing local 
species. 


(2) Avoiding cultivation at very sleep areas — 
All measures causing or favouring the loosening of 
the soil, c.<7-, extraction of stumps, pasturing 
Cattle, trenching the soil, removal of litter, etc., 
should be avoided in steep places. 

(S) Retention of shelter or i)roiection belts of 
trees (fruit or other species) at the lower edges of 
cultivated lands, and at suitable intervals along 
the contours, which should be more frequent on 
steei)er slopes. 

t 

(4) Planting along the margins of jhoras, keep- 
ing the jhoras clean of brushwood, etc. 

(5) Engineering works of a simple and inex»- 
pensive tyf)e, c.//., by (<^/) check-dams of various 
tvj>es to chech the vohxdty of water, (h) paving of 
various tyjxis, (r) diversion ditches and (d) terraces 
with retaining walls. 

(6) Closure of such areas to firing and grazing. 

(7) Careful maintenance of a continuous woody 
grow'th on mountain peaks, ridges and at dange- 
rous sloj)es. Lands ruined for agricultural jmr- 
poses can be made productive again by establish- 
ing a forest cover. 

The ideal management of these hill forests is the 
maintenance of a fully stocked forest with an 
adecpiate forest floor — by preventing forest fires, 
eliminating grazing and on critical sites by avoid- 
ing heavy tellings of trees. The forest must be 
kept in the best (‘ondition to absorb water, which 
means thal the forest floor should be as sponge- 
like as jK)Ssible — not comj)a(;ted, nor swept bare of 
its undergrowths by fire or grazing. The forest 
must have plentiful forest litter and ground cover. 
The maintenance of prote(‘tivc forests, wherever 
necessary to check erosion, to minimise danger of 
landslips, and to regulate the water-supidy is a 
fundamental object of forest management in Ihe 
working plans of the three Hill Divisions of Dar- 
jeeling, Kurseong and Kalimpong, in >vhich all ihe 
reserved forests of the district have been included. 
Damage to forests by fire is controlled by the main- 
tenance of wide and well-regulated fire lines at 
convenient intervals. With regard to grazing in 
the reserved forests, the policy is to permit it as far 
as it does not damage the forests. Cattle in 
hnfhans are stall-fed but have an open fenced-in 
area in which they can exercise. No comprehen- 
sive scheme for taking protective measures in areas 
outside the forest reserves has yet materialised, 
except one or two areas in Kalimpong that have 
lately been madt^ over to the Forest Department for 
protection and afforestation. 

One such area is the Dalapchan slip in Kalim- 
pong subdivision. Here landslides had been going 
on for several years to such an extent that they 
had (iost Government thousands of ru;)ees every 
year in repairs to an im])ortant road. In 1940, an 
area of 188 acres was made over to the Forest 
Department for re-afforestation. In 1942, some 



8U(;h ureas of unstable land in the Ealimpong 
Development Area ranging from less than one 
acre to 40 acres each and totalling 17f3 acres were 
similarly made over to the Forest Department for 
protection by afforestation. Since then, more areas 
liiiv(‘ bet’ll added to the Dalajxdian Reserve, 
Dalajadiau Ridge Reserve and the Ealimpong 
Development areas to measure approximately 1*09 
stpiare miles that have been made over to the Forest 
Dej)artment for protection purjioses. 

The area was first (v) fenced with wire fencing 
io jjrevent grazing. Ffee passage to (ii) rain 
water over the area was diverted in other directions 
by making artificial channels and (Hi) slip hill sides 
were terraced to check continuous run-off. In 
badly slipped areas costly (iv) protective walls and 
fascine walls have been made to allow the soil to 
settle down. All these areas have been (v) planted 
lip with suitable fast-growing species, and as a 
result the soil has been stabilised and the threat 
of landslip has been removed to a great extent. 

While nroteidion works are being systematically 
done in the reserved forest areas of Eurseong, 
nothing has yet been done in the jirivate lands 
because of diverse ownership. Proposals for acciui- 
sition and afforestation of Ehas Mahal and other 
lands that are particularly unstable are being for- 
mulated, especially following the 1950 disaster. 

The measures adopted by the Forest Department 
in Darjeeling subdivision have been as follows : 

(i) Cimstruction of check dams, c.g.y at the 
Pa(j l<ij h ora si ij) , 

(H) Construction of contour drains, c.//., at 
Gueyekholla, 

(Hi) Training of streams, c\g., at Gueyekholla, 

(iv) Stoj)j)age of clear-felling in Tonglu Range, 
where landslips have caused considerable 
damage in some blocks, 

(v) Afforestation of landship-damaged areas with 
cuttings of ashare' (Viburnum eruhaecens) , 
phalido (Erythri.na sp.), rhizomes of mnMvff 
(Arundonari-a vmlivg) and amalidia (Thif- 
.Harioloena agrostis) bamboos, and entire 
(transplants) of utis (Alnvs nepalensis) , 
hapan (Acer sp.), lampati (Duahanga sonne-- 
ratioides), etc. 

(vi) Retention of shelter belts when the width 
of a strij) of forest to be clear-felled is more 
than 3 chains in width, 

( rii) Terracing the slips on easy gradient, 

(viii) Construction of breast walls and revet- 
ment walls, 

(i-j') Clearing the streams of all debris so that 
flow of water is not obstructed, which may 
cause landslips, 

(.t) Planting up unstable banks of streams with 
ashare y pJuiNdoy and moling bamboo. 

Little can be done to remedy the more extensive 
effects of landslips after they have occurred. No 


general preventive action against such damages 
has yet been undertaken. Nor can Government 
agency alone combat the problem successfully 
without the active co-operation of the local people. 
As the first preventive measure, while a continuousi 
woody growth must carefully be maintained on 
mountain peaks, ridges and all dangerous slopes, 
the oj)en waste lands must be planted up with fast- 
growng tree-species, supplemented by avenue and 
road-side planting as well as planting up edges of 
j haras. Forests in all protection areas shomd be 
managed either by selection or as coppice. When- 
ever a landslip is to be feared, the bank should be 
kept up by wattle-fences, by protection of the soil 
covering and by not extracting the stumps of felled 
trees. The tree roots form tne best insurance for 
holding large layers of soil once the forest is estab- 
lished. Grazing over such areas must be stopped, 
as the ])hysical condition of the soil is injured by 
tranijiling with sharp hoofs and looselung soil. 

The revised National Forest Policy of India, as 
iniroduced by the Ministry of Food and Agricul- 
ture Resolution (Agriculture) No. 13-l752-F, 
dated the 12th May, 1952, has recognised, among 
other (’ssentials, the imperative necessity of check- 
ing denudation on mountainous regions, on which 
depends the j>erennial water supply of the river 
system, and (laflhified some areas to be adminis- 
tered as Profectian Forests ^ that must be preserved 
or created for physical and climatic considerations, 
besides some Tree lands, i,c.y areas, w^hich, though 
outside the siope of the ordinary forest manage- 
ment, are ess^uitial for the amelioration of the 
ph ysical conditions of the country. The National 
poorest Policy requires an immediate and speedy 
j)rogramme for the conditioning of the mountainous 
regions, river valleys, and coastal lands by estab- 
lishing i>rotective forests over larger areas, and 
])reserving the existing ones. 

Soil — The soil in the Terai is composed of 
alluvium, a light sandy loam being the most 
common. There are also considerable tracts of 
sandy or gravelly soils, unsuitable for cultivation. 
In the hills, cultivators recognise only three kinds 
of soil, white, red and black. Of these, the black 
soil is the richest, the white the poorest, the red 
soil ociuipying an intermediate position, requiring 
heavy manuring to give as good an outturn as the 
black. This last is often found among large rocks 
and is suitable for dry crops (sukhakhet) such as 
maize and marwa (ko'do) owing to the rich vege- 
table mould it contains. The fertility of the soil 
de]»ends much on the geological formation of the 
underlying rocks from which the soil is derived. 
The greater portion of the hill area lies on Darjee- 
ling gneiss wdiich most commonly gives a stiff 
reddish loam but may also produce almost pure 
sand or a stiff red tday. Generally soils through- 
out the district are deffcient in lime. 

The following results of analysis of surface soils 
from several parts of the district (oven dry basis) 
are produced by courtesy of the Microbiologist to 
the Government of West Bengal. 



, RESULTS OF ANALYSIS OF SURFACE SOIL FROM DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE DISTRICT 

(RtsuHi on Ovon Srjf bmit) 


Moisture (per cent.) .... 
Organic Carbon (per cent.) 

Loss on solution (per cent.) . 

Coarse sand (per cent.) .... 
Fine sand (per cent.) .... 
Silt (per cent.) ..... 
Clay (per cent.) . . . • . 

Carbonate (per cent.) . • 

Total soluble salts (per cent.) • • 

Loss on ignition (per cent.) . 

Nitrogen (per cent.) . . • • 

^2^5 cent.) . . . . • 

Kj 0 (por cent.) . . • • • 

PH 

Flora*— The richness ami variety of the vep:ota- 
tioii of this disiriet are the result of a number 
of physiop^raphie, climatic, edaphic and biotic 

factors. Although it is situated in that part of 
Asia where China, Tibet and India meet, geogra- 
phical conditions have meant not so much actual 
isolation as lack of opportunity for interpretation 
and types common to these thr<je countries are 
few. 

The configuration of the mountains and hills of 
the di8tri(‘t and the impact upon them of strong 
moisture-laden monsoon winds from the south 
greatly influence the character of the vegetation 
from place to i)lace. The outer spurs have a heavy 
rainfall and are densely clad with moist forest of 
tropical and sub-temperate genera. But the valleys 
and gorges further inside uie district have a lower 
rainfall and tend to bear a drier type of forest. 
The higher ridges of the interior, how^ever, inter- 
cept the moisture of the upper layers of the atmos- 
phere which have passed over the outer spurs and 
thus develop an excej)tionally moist temperate 
climate in w^hich moss-clad, lichen-draped trees 
and moist temi)erate flora thrive. 

It is estimated that the plant communities in the 
district consist of about 4,000 species of flowering 
plants under IGO families. There are also dOO ferns, 
including their allies, chiefly SelagiTudlas, Ijijccm 
podiuma and Eguisitums. Of these about eight 
species are Tree Ferns. The most common species 
met with between 2,000 and 5,000 feet is Cyathea 
^pinulosa. In addition there are many other non- 
flowering plants — Liverworts, Mosses, Algae F^i^gi 
and Lichens. Of 180 species of thallose ana foliose 
Liverworts reported from India, about 140 species 
are recorded from this area of which 72 per cent, 
are endemic. Abundant green and blue green 
algae are met with in lakeEv, water courses, pools 
and swampy places. A beautiful epiphytic brick- 
red alga that covers wall, rocks and tree trunks 
everywhere is the subaerial Alga-Trentepohlia 

*1 am fateful to Dr. K. Biswas, D. So., F. X. T., Director of 
Botanical Survey, India, for having revised the draft of 
this section— A. M. 
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ft urea. Iron bacteria of brick-red colour are seen in 
luinjKs by the side of water-courses and where 
water oozes from the hills. Seventy-five species 
of the hard fungi which attack timber trees have 
been recorded as occurring in this district. 

Taking altitude as tlm prominent factor in deter- 
mining range of distrilmtion of the various species, 
the different associations of plants may be grouped 
under five main zones — the Plains, the Tropical or 
Lower Hill Zone, the Subtropical or Middle Hill 
Zone, the Temperate or Upper Hill Zone and the 
Alj)ine Zone. 

In the Plains (Terai), communities of tall grass 
Saccharym arundinaceum and developmental asso- 
ciation of Dalhergia sissoo and Acacia catechuoides 
sometimes mixed with Alhizzia odoratissima and 
Alhizzia procera cover open river-banks and adjoin- 
ing oj)en areas. There are also open grass-land and 
savannah areas covered with tall elephant grass — 
Saccharum elephantinumj Cymhapogon nardus, 
Arundo doncuc, Neyarudia reynaudiana, Saccharum 
sponfaneuiny Saccharum. procerumy Nofrenga por~ 
phyrocoviay Thysanolaena maxima, Desmostachya 
hipinnata and others. In swampy areas, groups of 
Phragmites karka are met with. The tree associa- 
tion of this belt is mainly of Shorea rohusta, 
IjOgerstroemia parviflora, Mallotus philippensis , 
Terrmnalia species, Erythrina species, Garuga 
pinnafay AlHzzia species and may be termed the 
Shorea - Lager sir oemia - Stereospermum - Tervii- 
nalia-Gnmgor-A Ihizzia-Erythrina association. 

The Lower Hill Zone forms a definite belt of 
vegetation from the plains up to 3,000 feet and 
upwards in a rather rapid ascent. This belt of 
about 1,500 feet and more is very unhealthy and is 
clothed in fairly dense forest, mainly Malayan in 
character and composed of trees commonly met with 
in the hotter parts of India. There are about 850 
sjiecies of trees and shrubs in this belt and among 
tliese many are timber trees. The dominant 
species are Shorea rohusta (Sal) and others belong 
to the families of Orchidacetw, LeguminosaCy 
GramineaCy Urticaceae, Eu^horhiceaCy Cyperaceae, 



Jfubiaceae, CompositaBj Asolspiadaceae and 
Arantharane. The interior of the forest is marked 
by 1lir(‘(* storeys: — Tlie K^ound vegetation with a 
llii« K iin(h‘rgn)wtli of herbs and shrubs, the second 
storey of tall slinibs and small trees and in some 
])l;iees Iianil)oos and (hines and a third storey of 
tall trees forming the overhead canopy. Large 
eliinbers and lianes interlock the branches of taller 
ii’ces. Ihvhinia vahlu, Ueaumontia grandifloray 
Kill ad a srandnnHy Pathos and RhnpktdopJiora 
sj)e( ies, Tinosqmra cordifolia, Combretum species, 
MtllvifUi pachi/rarpa, Oissavipelos pareirn^ Cissus 
rcpanda (wood holding large quantity of water) 
and olli(‘r lianes are met witli in tliis forest and 
assoeies of Shoraa - Phorhe - Dilletiia - Ainoora - 
K u()C7iia-1iuuhinui frequently occur. 

Tile Sul)troj)ical or Middle Hill Zone extends, 
from d,(H)0 to feet. At 8, ()()() feet association- 

ol Puahn n(ja - Pasianopsis - tiyzygium - Phoebe - 
Pal/icdipa is (d)served hut the ])rin(‘ii)al association 
is Kiifu'lhardtia - Casiatiopsis - Srhiiiui - Petula, 
the extensive range of this associations being due 
to the fact that there is no change in geological 
formation, the whole area being on Sikkim gneiss. 
Ih'tweeii 4,000 and 5,000 feet associations of 
Srhrma-Osfndcs-Pasianopsis and higher up Machi- 
Jus - .]/i('h(dia - Pastil ui I jisiTt^ - Mafjnidia sometimes 
mixed with Pandniius species are often noticed. 

(iamhle remarks “The European character of 
this Middl(‘ Hill Forest is sometimes veiy remar- 
kable; in one small forest near Kalim])ong the 
following trees were found, thoiigh of course the 
sp(ici(*s were different: — Oak, chestnut, cherry, 
majde, birch, alder, all of them fine large trees. 
A noticeable feature in many of these forests is 
the i)revaleuce of tree ferns, Alsophilaj^, with tall 
graceful si (‘ins and feathery foliage making them 
at once the most consjiicuous and the most lieauti- 
fnl of forest plants; the dense thickets of hill 
cane Plcrforoviid himalayica, especially found 
wherever the rocks are too steep for big trees: and 
the multitude of large-leaved Aralim whose leaves 
are often much used for feeding cattle.^’ 

The s])e(de8 found in the zone are PasUma^psis 
iriJniJaidrs, Machilus species, Qverevs spicata, 
Srhi wa irallichiiy PasUinopsis indica, PJiochc 
lancvolafn^ Eryfhria stri.cta, Callicarpa arhorcoy 
TermivaJia myriocarpa, Jainhosa ramosissiTruiy 
Ell gel ha rdJ in spicotay 'Betula cylindrostachysy 
AJnvs vcpalvnsisy Talauviu hodgsoni, Cinnamamum 
c^'cicodaphne, Eiwdm fraxmifoliay Qvercus lancae- 
/(diOy Ostod^es pamculata, Klurya species, Prunus 
II ( \aal rii s is , Magna / i/i ra m phcll it , Querru s linea ta , 
Aver ihonisani, Machilus odoratissimay Syzygiuvi 
hurzii^ Erythri.fui arhoresccuSy Elaeocarpus lamce- 
aefaliys. Aver laevigatum.y Brassaiopsis species, 
Machilus edvlis, Syviplocos species and Echino- 
( HI r p u s das yea rjru s . 

In the Temi)erate or Tipper Hill Zone and the 
Alpine Zone changes in the composition of plant 
communities are observed in the succession of 
vegetation from 6,000 to 12,000 feet. The two 


zones are roughly divisible into a lower non-coni- 
feroufl and an upper coniferous and Rhododendron 
belt ; but the line of demarcation between these 
varies so greatly with the exposure and humidity 
of the lo(!iility that they cannot be dealt with apart. 
Of about lOO families of flowering plants that 
occur in these zones, ten families dominate, viz., 
Orchiddceae y Compositae, GramineaCy Roscu^eaCy 
Pyperaceacy Geraniaceaey Ericaceae, lAliaceaey 
Ixwiatae and Uiahelliferae. 

Of the above families, the Orchddacea^e alone are 
strongly Malayan in character ; the others are 
mostly European, Central Asian, Japanese or 
Tffiinese. The most conspicuous trees are Magna- 
liaceac (five species), of which one, Magnol/ia 
caviqihclliiy before the destruction of the forests, 
ji'lothed the slopes around Darjeeling starring them 
in spring, when still leafless, with magnificent 
pink and white flowers. Other conspicuous trees 
of these zones are Oaks, Laurels, Maples, Birches, 
Aldera, Bucklandias, Pyrus, and Conifera. Of 
these, the Conifera are chiefly confined to the 
Subalpine and Alpine Zone from 9,000 to 12,000 
feet in elevation. The monarch and most common 
of them in Webb's Himalayan Fir (Abies Web- 
hinna)y which is also the most gregarious; others 
are tlie English Yew’, the Sikkim Spruce (Pirea 
violindaides), aY4arch (hariyX griffilhiaua, the only 
deciduous Conifer in the Himalaya), the weeping 
T saga hrvnaniana and two speedes of Juniper J . 
rec.urvu and J. pseudo-sabina, both of which, 
specially the latter in dwarf forms, ascend high 
beyond the Al])ine Zone. The abvsence of any true 
Pine or ('y])ress in the forest of this region of the 
Himalaya is notfible, in contrast with similar ele- 
vatioTis in the Western Himalaya. Of small trees 
and shrubs the most conspicuous are the Rhodo- 
dendrons (about 25 species), which abound between 
9,000 anil 12,000 feet elevations, some of them 
forming impenetrable thickets a few of these are 
arboreous jiarticularly R. arboreum whicdi attain 
50-00 feet in height though the rest generally not 
attaining any great heignt. Other climbers andl 
sc.andent shrubs are species of Clematis Mahoma, 
BerberiSy Ilca\ Rosa, RnhuSy C at oncost eVy SpiraeOy 
II ydrangeay Auruhay Lonicerofy Levecesteriay 
OsinanthuSy Osbeckiuy Luculuiy Buddleia, Vacci^^ 
niaceae (some epiphytic), Ericaceae , SambucuSy 
Vihumuiny Polygonum and Ivy. Beautiful herba-* 
ceous plants abound — AnernoneSy Aconites, Violas, 
many species of Impeticus, Potentilla, ScLxifragas, 
Frag aria, Taraa:acumy Gentia/naceae, and numbers 
of the families of Carnpanulaceae, Gesneriaceae, 
Scrophulariaceae, Orchidaceae, the most common 
being Ceologyne (8 species), Ceologyne, Cypripe^ 
diurns and others. Species of )Polygonatiim, 
Smiladina, lAlium, FritiHa/ria, AriscLema and 
others are also common. Only two Palms inhabit 
this zone, a scandeqt rattan (Plectocomia himar 
laica) and a very rare Fan-palm (I'rachyca/rpus 
Tnartianai). Dwarf bamboos, of which there are 
six snecies, abound, some of them forming impe- 
netrable thickets infested with leeches and large 
ticks. Ferns are also characteristic of an luxu- 
riant in the lower belt but less abundant in the 
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flowering plants recorded for tliis Eone is about 400, 
no doubt far below the figure to which future 
collectors will raise it. They include 46 families, 
of which Com/positaej Scr^hulariaceae, PrimuU 
aceae, Saxifragaceae, Cruciferae, Caryophyllaceae, 
Ranunculaceae, CypercLceae^ Gramineae ana 
Fumariaceae are the dominant. 

Of tlie above, the first three greatly outnumber 
tlie others, some of which may give place to 
Kosaceae, Gentianaceae, or Tfmhellifera. The 
largest genera are Pedtcularis, Primulay Corydalis 
and Saxifraga. The low position of Cyperaceae 
and Grrmirneae in the decade is in notable contrast 
to the Western Himalayan decade; but future 
herborizations may bring them up higher. The few 
trees to be found only on the lower skirts of the zone 
are scattered Birches and Pyri. The principal 
bushes are Rhododendrons (of which several species 
reach 14,000 feet), Ephedray Berheris^ Tx)niceray 
Caragana, Rosa, CotoneasteTy Spi/raea and Salix 
(dwarf Willows) Arenarias and others. Of ferns 
there are very few. Few species reach above 15,000 
feet elevation, some of them a little higher in some 
places. The highest recorded plant is a Festuoa 
species at about 18,300 feet. In drier valleys 
about 15,000 feet elevation, several species of 
Arenaria occur; these form hard, somewhat hemis- 
pheric globose white cushions and are a charac- 
teristic feature in the desolate landscape. By far 
the most striking plants of this zone are species of 
Meconophisy Rheum nobile, the Tjontopodon 
{Edelweiss) y many Primulas y Tanacetvm^y Gossy- 
pinumy Saussurea ohvaJlata and gossypiphora and 
the odorous Rhododendron anthopogon. A species 
of Moss, Aongstroemia julacea was collected from 
the highest altitude 19,800 feet by Somervell on 
Mt. Everest. 

The succession of vegetation in these different 
zones, namely, the Plains, the Lower Hill, the 
Middle Hill, the Upper Hill, the Alpine and the 
Sikkim Alpine Zones is shown in the diagram — 
{see page xix). 

It was formerly supposed that there was a 
considerable European element in the temperate 
flora of the Himalaya in addition to the Tibetan 
and Siberian floras and that Chinese and Japanese 
elements were strongly represented in the tempe- 
rate belt. This theory cannot be maintained in 
view of recent research. 

Of the flora in and about the town of Darjee- 
ling. including both wild and cultivated species, 
nearly 50 per cent, are indigenous to the Hima- 
laya. The rest of the plants under cultivation in 
Darjeeling are of foreign species of which Japan 
has supplied about 14 per cent., North America 
7 per cent., Australia 6 per cent., China 6 per 
cent., Malay 4 per cent., Europe 4 per cent., 
South America 3 per cent.. Tropical Asia 3 per 
cent.. Central America 2 per cent., Burma 1 per 
cent., and Africa 0*5 per cent. 

A recent survey of species of plants occurring 
in India gives the number of enaemic species in 


the Himalaya as 3,165. Nearly 70 per cent, of 
the known species are endemic, which is a much 
higher percentage than was estimated earlier. 

The moist and sunless condition of the monsoon 
period have a checking effect on many forms of 
plant life, particularly at the higher and cooler 
altitudes. There the effect is more noticeable 
because the severe cold of the winter shortens the 
jieriod of growth. The culture of certain fruit, 
for example, fails because there is not time for 
ripening before the onset of the monsoon. Garden- 
ing in Darjeeling, conseciuently, has two flower- 
ing seasons. The better is the pre-monsoon season 
for wliich seeds of annuals are sown in September 
and seedlings are planted out in November to show 
liiile growth until the spring. The other season 
is the autumn, when a show of flowers is possible 
by the use of seedlings raised while the first 
season’s disjjlay is at its height and planted out 
before the rains set in. These are limited to a few 
varieties that will stand the soaking and will bloom 
in September or October. 

Tljroughout the year, temperate climate peren- 
nials and biennials add their flowers to those^ of 
the annuals: some however give disappointing 
results because their natural flowering time coin- 
cides with that of the heaviest rainfall. In spite 
of the luivey rainfall laurels do very well indeed 
and the flowers of dahlias, chrysanthemums. 
Petunias, Asters, Begonias and others present a 
magnificent sight. 

Fauna — Due to the diversity of elevation, 
climate and vegetation the Fauna of this districd. 
is varied and interesting. There is still much to 
be learnt specially in regard to local migration, 
which depends greatly on climatic conditions and 
food supply. 

Mammals — The mammals consist of between 80 
and 90 species, some of which are dealt with 
l)elow. There are two monkeys, the common 
Rhesus {Macaca m. mulatto) and the Nepal seen 
on Birch Hill in Darjeeling. Cats are well repre- 
sented. The Indian Tiger dPanthera t. tigri^ is 
common in the plains and has been known to 
ascend as high as 10,000 feet in hills: Ijcopards 
{Panthera pa/rdms 5p.) are likewise common and 
may also be found at high elevations. Among the 
rarer cats are the Nepal Clouded Leopard {Neofelis 
nehvlosa macrosceloides) , the East Himalayan 
Marbled Cat {Pa/rdofelis rnormorata charltoni) 
and the Golden Cat {Profelis t, temminckii). 
Other cats are the pretty Horsfield’s LeoparcUOat 
{Prionailurus bengedensis horsfieldi)y the Fishing 
Cat (Prionailu/rus viverri/nu^ and the Himalayan 
Jungle-Cat {Felis cha/as affinis) : the last is the 
commonest of these.* There are five Civets: the 
Tiger-Civet {Prionodon pa/rd/icolor) and the Naga 
Hills Palm-Civet {Paguma larvata neglecta) occur 
aWe 2,000 feet: the others, the Large I^ian 
Civet {Viverra z. zibetha), the Bhutan Dumb 
L ittle Civet {Viverricula vndica haptUtae) and tw 



Northern Paln^ Civet {Pa/radaatirus hermaphrodi- 
tus fxillcLsti) are found in the hills and the plains. 

The Crab-eating Mongoose {Herpestes urva), the 
largest of three mongoosee, is also found both in 
the hills and plains. There are three species of 
Canjdoe^ the Himalayan Jackal {Cams aureus 
indicus), the Hill Fox {Vulpes hengalensis) and 
the Nepal Wild Dog {Cuon alpinus prvmoevus ) : 
the last is seldom met with. Two Bears occur, tne 
Indian Sloth Bear (Melursus u. ursinus) and the 
Himalayan Black Bear (Selenarctos t, thibetanus). 
The former lives in the plains and foothills ; the 
latter is common up to 7,500 feet and occasionally 
Comes down to plains level. It does considerable 
damage to the maize crop in the hills, destroying 
more than it can eat: it also feeds on roots, fruit, 
carrion and sometimes kills cattle. All bears are 
short-seighted and, if stumbled upon, are likely 
to attack. An interesting animal is the Panda 
(Ailunis /. fulgens) found in the hill forests about 

7.000 feet. Many of its chestnut-red skins may be 
seen in Darjeeling furriers’ shops. 

Space will not permit the mention of all the 
otters, martens and weasels. The Northrn India 
Yellow-bellied Marten {^harronia f. jiavigula) is 
detested by all who preserve game qr keep poultry 
on account of its predatory habits. Squirrels, rats, 
mice and bats are far too numerous for details of 
all to be given here but two squirrels deserve men- 
tion, the Himalayan Flying-Squirrel {Fetav/rista 
nobilis) found in the hills and the Assam Giant 
Squirrel {Ratufa g, gigantea) found both in the 
plains and the hills. The former may some- 
times be seen in the heart of Darjeeling and 
it is interesting to watch it “flying” from one 
tree to another : this it does by spreading out 
the membrane which connects the limbs and 
springing from a height in one tree, landing 
lower down on a neighbouring one. Three 
porcupines and one hare occur in the district. 

The Gaur {Bibos g. gaurus), usually called 
“Bison”, is found in the forests of the foothills 
and the Terai and is strictly preserved. One un- 
fortunate individual strayed far from its normal 
haunts and visited Darjeeling on the 8th May 
1922. It was first seen below St. Paul’s School 
and gradually worked its way down the hill to the 
Chowrasta where it quenched its thirst at the 
fountain. It wandered about and then took a 
road down to Lebong, killing two persons on its 
way : it was ultimately shot in the Phubsering 
forest. These animals go about in herds but bulls 
are sometimes solitary and can be very dangerous. 

Two species of the goat tribe are found in the 
hills, Jjamrach’s Serow {Capricomis sumatrensis 
jamrachi) and the Brown » Hima^yan Goral 
{Nemorhaedus hodgsoni), at elevations between 

2.000 and 9,000 feet. The ^ serow loves wooded 
gorges and the goral precipitous slopes. They 
give fine sport if stalked on foot. There are four 
or five species of deer : the two commonest are the 
Bengal Barking-Deer {Muntiacus vaginalis) and 


the Sambhur {Rusa u. unioolorj. The foxmer m 
found all over the district and its barking call is 
frequently heard: the latter is the largest of our 
deer inhabitii^ the plains and hills up to 3,000 
feet. The Chital {Axis a. axis) is the most beauti- 
ful of them. It is not common and loves glades 
and forests near streams. It is gregarious and is 
strictly preserved. 

There is one pig in the district, the Indian 
Wild Boar {Sus c. cristatus) found in the plains 
and ascending the hills as*high as 8,000 feet. 

The Indian elephant {Elephas m. maximtu) is 
now rather rare in the district. It has been 
reputed to ascend as high as the Itishi La (10,300 
feet). It is usually found in herds but old males 
live alone and are apt to be vicious. Elephants 
are destructive to crops, especially paddy, but 
there is a bearded variety of paddy which up to the 
present ele])liants will not touch. Klieddas were 
held in the Terai many years ago. 

The last thirty years have wrought great changes 
ill the distril)ution and numbers of animals in the 
district, due to the reduction in the area under 
forest, the extension of motor roads and a huge 
increase in the number of gun licences. From the 
dense forests of the Terai, through the valleys 
of the Tista, Kangit and Balasan rivers to the 
high forests of the Singalila ridge there could 
foimerly bt‘ found elephant, tiger, sambhur, large 
herds of spotted deer and pig, leopard, bear, goral 
and serow. Nowadays the elephant is only a 
casual visitor and the few tigers that still roam 
the foothills are forced to supplement their natu- 
ral diet oi sambhur, spotted deer and pig with 
cattle from the jungle villages. The leopard still 
flourishes in the plains jungle and the lower hills 
and sloth bear too may be quite often met; but in 
the mountains, the serow and goral are rapidly 
disapj)earing as their rocky fastnesses are invaded 
by man. The Himalayan black bear, once such a 
menace to the cultivator is sharing tne same fate. 
The barking deer alone appears to be holding its 
own in spite of everything. 

Of tlie rarer animals especial mention must be 
made of tlie Clouded Leopard, with its beautiful 
tortoiseshell markings, very seldom seen but com- 
moner than is usually supposed ; and of the Bay 
or Golden Cat about which very little is known. 
The latter grows up to 31 lbs. in weight at least 
and has been known to kill goats, visiting the 
village pens at night. Its colour is a bright foxy 
red, with curious yellow markings about the face:' 
tabby and melanistic skins with the same facial 
marking are said to be those of varieties of this 
species. 

The rarest and undoubtedly the most curious 
animal is the Pangolin {Manis pentadactyla) which 
is about feet long and has thick scales like an 
armadillo." It is a nocturnal animal, lives in deep 
and secluded burrows and is very seldom seen. It 
is found both in the hills and the plains. 



Among the smaller mammals^ the Himalayan 
wild cat, leopard cat, large Indian civet, palm- 
civet, pine-marten and porcupine are still found 
in large numbers all over the district and do great 
damage to game and poultry. 

Birds— The district is very rich in bird life, 
there being nearly 550 species within its limits. 
Of these more than half are passerine birds, the 
largest families being the Timaliidae (Laughing- 
Thrushes, Babblers, etc.) with 61 species; and 
Turdidae (Chats, Thrushes, etc.) with 66; the 
Sylviidae (Warblers) with 60; the Muscicapidae 
(Flycatchers) with 27; and the Fringilluhie 
(Finches) with 22. The Passeres found in the 
district include some of the most beautiful birds, 
especially the Flycatchers, Minivets, the Darjee- 
ling Fairy Bluebird {Irena puella sikkimensis), 
Orioles, Finches, Sunbirds and the Long-tailed 
Broadbill {Psarisamus d-alhousiae) . The ubiquitous 
Indian House-Sparrow (Passer domes ticus indicus) 
has not yet penetrated into the station of Darjee- 
ling, the more pleasing Malay Tree-Sparrow 
(Passer montanus malaccensis) reigning supreme. 

The best represented families in the Corami- 
foriries are the Picidae (Woodpeckers) with 15 
species* the Cuculadae (Cuckoos) with 16 and the 
Asionidae (owls) with 14. Amongst the Wood- 
peckers the handsomest are the liarge Yellow- 
naped Woodpecker (Chrysophlegma /. flanjinucka) 
and TickelFs Golden-backed Woodpecker (Chrvso-^ 
colaples g, gytUicri status) : the tiny Indian Rufous 
l^iculet (Sasis o. ochracea) is also found. Amongst 
the cuckoos there is the beautiful Emerald Cuckoo 
(Ohalcits m. maculatus). 

Female hombills have the peculiar habit of 
plastering up the entrance of the hole in which 
they will he incarcerated during the rearing of the 
young with their own ordure leaving only a veHical 
slit through which they are fed by the males. 
There are five species of hornbills found in the 
district including the Indian Great Hornbill 
(Dichocheros h. bicomis). Eight species of king- 
fisher, some of the most beautiful birds of the 
order, occur in the district specially noteworthy 
being the tiny Indian three-toed kingfisher (Ceyx 
c. erithaca) a forest species which, when it flashes 
ahead, resembles a gem of vivid lilac or gleaming 
blue. 

Fifteen owls are found, but one belongs to a 
separate family. They vary in size from the 
largest Forest Eagle-Owl (Huhua nipalensis), which 
is powerful enough to kill peafowl and take cats 
from villages, to the tiny Eastern Collared Pigmy) 
Owlet (Glaucidium hrodiei tubiger). 

Accipitrine birds number about 40 and include 
the fine Himalayan Lammergeyer (Gypaetus bar^ 
batus hemachalanus) ^ Hodgson’s Feather-toed 
Hawk-Eagle (Spuactus n. nipalensis), the Hima- 
layan Kufousbellied Hawk-Eagle (Lophotriorchisi 
k. kieneri) and the handsome, bold miniature Fal- 
con, the Himalayan Red-legged Falconet (Micro- 
phierax c, ooerulescens) . One of these was found 


once with its claws so fast embedded in a Tibetw 
Ruby-Throat (Cyanossylvia pectoraUs tschebaiewi), 
a bird not much smaller than itself, that it could 
not rise and was captured by hand : another in the 
plains was seen to dash into a verandah in an 
attempt to capture a canary in cage. 

There are about a dozen species of pigeon and 
dove, some being only found at high elevations. 
One found in the plains is the Bengal Green-Pigeon 
(Crocopus p. phoemcopterus). In the hills, the 
Kokla tailed Green-Pigeon (Sphenocercus s, 
spenurus) and the Himalayan Pin-tailed Green- 
ly igeon (Sphenocercus a, a/picaudus) are common. 
The melodious call of the former may be heard 
even in Darjeeling. The latter can be easily recog- 
nized by the long pointed central tail feathers. 
Both descend to the foothills. A very fine pigeon, 
Hodgson’s Imperial Pigeon (J)ucula Badia 
insignis)^ is found in the hills up to 6,000 feet 
and though it has not been found in the plains area 
of the district, it has been noticed in the plains 
forests of the Jalpaiguri district. The Ashy 
Wood-Pigeon (Columba pulchricolUs) is found 
between 6,000 and 8,000 feet: it is to be seen on 
Birch Hill (6,874 feet) in Darjeeling and, although 
a bird of higl^ elevations, it does occur in the 
foothills during the winter. The Speckled Wood- 
I’igeon (Dendrotreron hodgsonii) is generally 
found at higher elevations but it has been noticed 
as low as 5,500 feet. The beautiful Emerald Dove 
(('hdlcophaps ?. indiva) occurs from plains level 
up to 6,0()() feet. It is often seen rising from 
forest roads and flying away at great speed, its 
metallic, green colours glinting when the sun 
shines on it. The Indian Bar-tailed Cuckoo-Dove 
(Macrif^pygia. unohall tusalia) is a forest bird 
occurring from ]dains level up to 7,400 feet. The 
male has the head and neck beautifully glossed and 
the buck barred black and chestnut : the hen has 
the same coloured back and its lower plumage is 
barred bufl' and dark brown : these birds have 
long tails. 

The game-birds are of eight species. The 
Indian Red Jungle-Fowl (Gallus bankiva murghi) 
the ancestor of our domestic fowls, is common in 
the forests of the plains and ascends the hills to 
over 4,500 feet. The Black-backed Ealij Pheasant 
(Gennoeus melanotMs) ranges from the foothills 
up to about 8,000 feet ; these birds live in forest but 
often come into tea. The Monal (Loph^horus 
impejanus) formerly occurred on the Singalila 
ridge at altitude between 10,000 and 12,000 feet, 
but it is doubtful if any survive there now or on 
Senchal (8,600 feet) where it had been reintro- 
duced by the Fishing and Shooting Club. The 
cook is resplendent, in metallic bronze, green and 
purple and has a metallic green crest. The Crim- 
son Horned-Pheasant or Tragopan (Tragopan 
satyr a) is the “Monal” of the hill folk and is 
found between 8,000 and 12,000 feet. It occurs 
on the Singalila Ridge: specimens are frequently 
brought to Darjeeling. The lower plumage of the 
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cock ^ is crimson spotted with white^ and blue 
fleshy horns are present above each eve. The 
Blood Pheasant {lihaginis oruentus) is lound on 
the same ridge between 10,000 and 12,000 feet. 
The cock is green below with splashes of crimson 
on the breast varying in extent. These are stupid 
birds and so tame that a so-called sportsman once 
wiped out a whole covey. In the hills there are 
two partridges, the Assam Common Hill-Partridge 
(Arborophila t, torqueola) and Blythes Bufous- 
throated HiJl-Partridge {Arborophila r. rufogu-- 
laris) : the latter is found in forests from 2,000 to 

8.000 feet and the former from 7,000 to 10,000 
feet. They do not rise readily, preferring tlieir 
lep to their wings. The Common Grey Quail 
{Coturnix c. cotumix) is sparingly found in the 
hills during winter at elevations between 5,000 and 

6.000 feet. There are two three-toed quail; the 
Burmese Bustard-Quail {Tumix sascitator plurn^ 
bipes), and, more rare, the Indian Large Button- 
Quail {Turnix t. tanki). The males are fought for 
by the females and to them is given the task of 
incubating the eggs and bringing up the young. 

The remaining Orders are briefly mentioned. 
The Woodcock {Scolopax r. rusticola) is found in 
the hills where it is regularly shot. A nest with 
eggs was taken at Sandakphu (11,929 feet) in July 
1904. Woodcock are found of cardamom patches. 
In the hills are found the Wood-snipe {Nofmori- 
cola 11 , nemoricola) and the Eastern Solitary Snipe 
{Neospilura solituria). The former is a dark 
coloured bird found above 3,200 feet and is much 
commoner than the latter. The Solitary Snipe is 
somewhat similar to a large sized common snipe. 
It is rare and found up to 10,000 feet or even higher 
but does descent to the foothills. One was obtained 
near Sukna in the month of December. The 
Fantail Snipe {Capella stcnura) are both regu- 
larly shot in the district. Amongst the plovers 
the Eastern Golden Plover (PluviaUs dominicus] 
fulvun) is found in the Terai : the Ibis-Bill {1 bi~ 
dorhyncha struthersii) is a bird of high elevations 
but during the winter, can be found in the beds 
of the Great Eangit and Tista rivers. It moves 
in small parties and is not shy. 

A fine heron, the Great White-bellied Heron 
(Ardea imperialis) is occasionally seen on the Tista 
and in the forests of the foothills on the Gulnaa 
river. Ducks are poorly represented in the dis- 
trict. The Eastern Goosander (Mergus merganser 
oriemtalis) is a handsome duck often seen in parties 
on the Tista. The Bar-headed Goose {Anser indi- 
cus) has been shot on the Rammam river during 
the winter and unidentified geese have often been 
seen going north. 

Darjeeling district contains nearly one-quarter 
of the species of birds found "in India, Burma and 
Ceylon. In spite of this, the visitor’s first impres- 
sion is that there are very few birds about. The 
frequent mists and clouds and the many patches of 
fir trees with dark interiors and lack of undergrowth 
are not conducive to successful bird-watching. 
Birds react to sunny days like human beings and 


it is on such days and especially in the early morn- 
ings and evenings that they are most easily ooesrved. 

Although a great number of specif Crows, 
Laughing-thrushes, Babblers, Bush-Warblers, 
Mynas, Sunbirds, Woodpeckers, most of the Owl^ 
and about half the Hawks and Eagles are strictly 
resident, large number of birds are local migrants, 
moving up and down the hills according to season. 
Others are passage-migrants, merely using the 
district as a port of call on their way from their 
breeding haunts in Siberia* Tibet or China to the 
Plains of India. 

The tendency among all birds in India is to go 
north to breed and south for the winter. Thrushes, 
Flycatchers, Willow-Warblers, Shrikes, Swallows, 
Cuckoos, Pigeons and Woodcock all breed on the 
higher mountains and work their way down to the 
foothills and sometimes well out into the plains 
in the autumn, returning in March and April. 
This is a most interesting time for the bird watcher, 
as these local migrants often appear on the same 
date and, over a number of years, dates of appea- 
rance will not be found to vary by more than two 
or three days. 

Great numbers of migrating Finches, Larks, 
Pipits, Wagtails, Swifts, Redstarts, a few species 
of Eagle and Hen-Harriers, Snipe, Quail and Duck 
will stop for a short time in the district cn their 
way to swell the winter bird population of the 
Plains. Huge flocks of Geese and Cranes fly over 
the district without coming to earth. 

During the last thirty years Darjeeling district 
has altered considerably owing to rapid deforesta- 
tion and to an increase of cultivated areas. Birds 
from the Plains such as the House-Crow, the 
White-breasted Kingfisher, the Blue Jay or Roller 
are infiltrating up the valleys and changing the 
character of tlie Fauna, while Hornbills, Imperial 
Pigeon and Green Pigeon have almost disappeared 
from large areas owing to the lack of suitable 
trees for nesting and leeding. 

There is however plenty for the bird lover to 
study and observe and much still remains to be 
discovered and recorded to complete a satisfactory 
account of the birds of the district. 

Snakos — Fifty-one species of snakes are found 
in the district : of these eleven are more or less 
poisonous, namely 4 Kraits, 2 Cobras, 1 Coral- 
snake and 4 Vipers. The largest is the King Cobra, 
or Hamardyad {Naia hannah), with a record length 
of 15 feet 5 incnes; but specimens over 10 feet are 
rare. This snake is sometimes ferocious and its 
poison is deadly. The Cobra (Naia ruda) is found : 
it measures up to G feet 7 inches and its poison is 
also deadly. The Lesser Black Krait (pungarus 
lividus) and the Greater Black Krait {Bungaru^ 
niger) are the commonest of the Kraits : little is 
known about their poison. Either one, or two. 
Green Pit Vipers {Trimeresurus gramineus) occur 
and the repulsive looking Large Spotted Viper 



{Trimereiurua monUcolc^ is common. None of 
these last are deadly but the painful swelling pro- 
duced by their venom may last several days. 

Fish — Over 125 species of fish have so far been 
recorded from this area. Some of them are found 
in torrential streams and are remarkably well 
adapted for clinging to rocks in swift currents. 
From a zoogeograpnical point of view, the fish- 
fauna is of sj>ecial interest as the area is a meeting 
place of the Chinese, Malayan and Indian elements 
of the fishes of the Oritental Region. Certain spe- 
cialised hill-stream Chinese and Malayan fishes of 
this region are not found in the Western Hima- 
layas, but it is remarkable that allied forms, some- 
times identical, are found in the Western Qhats 
and the connected hill ranges of Peninsular India. 
There is considerable faunistie evidence to show 
that at some, not very remote, geological period 
the Eastern Himalayas or the Hills of Assam had 
a connection with the Western (Ihats through the 
intermediation of the Satjmra trend of mountains 
which served as a highway for the migration of 
torrential fishes from this area westwards and south- 
wards. 

The chief interest of a visitor to this area, 
however, lies in the sport that is provided by cer- 
tain well-known Indian game fishes. All the hill 
sections of the larger streams and especially the 
Tista river abound in Mahseer, Katli, Indian Trout 
and (joonch, generally fished for in clear running 
streams by means of rod and line. The junctions 
of smaller streams with the main rivers are usually 
the most suitable places for angling. 

The premier place among Indian game fishes 
is deservedly oe,eui)ied by the Mahseer — a popular 
nanu‘ for varieties of large-scaled llarbel. In this 
area there are three varieties : (i) The Golden 

Himalayan Mahseer \^LiaThua {Tor^ putitora^, of 
which the length of the head is considerably greater 
than the depth of the body, (ii) The Red-finned 
Mahseer [BwrUus {Tor) /or], of which the head is 
shorter than the depth of the body, and (iii) The 
Copper Mahseer \^Barhus (Tor) mo.saZl, of which 
the head is more or less equal to the depth of the 
body. The first two speides attain a notable size. 
The heaviest fish caught in the Tista scaled 54 and 
52 lbs. and were caught by Messrs. Ritchie and 
Meiklejohn at the junction of the Riyang with the 
Tista. 

The Katli [Barbus {Lissochilus) Hexagonolepsia^ 
possesses large scales and in general facies is simi- 
lar to the Copper Mahseer. As a sporting fish, 
size for size, there is little to choose between it and 
the Mahseer. It is, however, a much smaller fish, 
randy exceeding 10 lbs. in weight or 2 feet in 
length. This species is suitable for culture in pond- 
like depressions or small lakes in the hills and the 
channels feeding the fish ponds can be so adjusted 
as to enable the fish to run into them for breed- 
ing. 

Like the Mahseer and the Katli, the Indian 
Trout {Barilms Opaariua bola) also belongs to the 


carp family. Thoi^h it runs to 6 lbs. in weight 
it IS usually under 2 lbs. The Indian Trout 
resembles the true Trout not only in posseesing 
scattered black and occasional red spots on the 
body, a wide oblique mouth and a graceful form, 
but also because of its sporting Qualities. Several 
attempts have been made to introauce true Trout in 
this area but so far it has not been possible to accli- 
matise them on account of the precipitous courses 
of the streams and the large amount of silt they 
carry during the rains. Trout have however, been 
successfully established in Bhutan and are Known 
to breed there. 


The Goonch is not a sporting fish of any value ; 
it lives in Mahseer waters and is often caught on 
rod and line. It grows to about 6 feet in length 
and to a weight of about 250 lbs. 

Some study has been given to the effect of the 
effluent from the Mangpu Cinchona factory on fish 
life in the Rangbee (Rambi) tributary of the Tista. 
J^ollution is most noticeable in March and April 
wJ)en the mouth of the tributary is too shallow 
for the entry of Mahseer from the Tista. As soon 
as floods occur pollution is reduced and fry are 
found in the sicfe of pools. No serious harm to 
fish therefore results from such pollution as occurs. 
The foll(»wing list of common edible fishes of the 
district has been kindly furnished by the Direc- 
tor of Fisheries, West Bengal: 

Local name 

Bhelda 
Chedra 

Khalisa Chuna 
Khalisu (Lai) 

Panga 
Raj Bham 
Telchita 
Dani Kona 
Darangi 


Ijotin name 

Bculis hadia 
. . . Barilius sp, 

Tri chop aster Chuna 
. . . Tri cluxjas ter fasdatua 

Acantkophthali/ius pangia 
Anguilla hengalensia 
GlyptotJwrcur talchitta 
... liusbora daniconua 
. . . Esomua danricits 


The leeches in the district number 6. They are 
IHnobdella ferox^ a dark green cattle leech : 
Hirudinaria mamllensis a very large species : 
Haemadima zeylanica montivindicis the commonest 
leech : llaenvadipaa inontana found from 6,000 to 
9,000 feet: Haemadipsa sylveatris: and Haemcu- 
dipsa omatn the stinging land leech, a handsome 
black and yellow striped species. 


The insect fauna is vast. The district is exceed- 
ingly rich in lepidoptera, the Tista Valley being 
famous for the variety found there. Amongst the 
Swallow-tails there ^re such beautiful species as 
Troides helena carberua, Papilio p. Parisy Papilio 
p, Krishna y Teinopalyus i, tmpenalia is considered 
a prize and is found in Darjeeling : females of this 
species are rare. Among the moths, the Atlas 
moths {Attacus atlas and edwardai) attain a span 
of ten inches or more: two species of Actiaa are 
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•Iso very beautiful. Dra^nflies are well repre- 
sented and many new species have been discovered 
of late years, some at very high elevations. AZZo- 
gdster Tatifrons has been found as high as Tonglu 
(10,000 feet). There are some very beautiful 
species with iridescent wings {Rhinocgpha species 
and Neurobasis chinensis). 

Beetles are very numerous; some of the finest 
are Euchirm inacleaii, Chrysochoa hicoloty and 
Chrysochoa chinensis, the last two being brilliantly 
coloured. Among the Orthoptera is the curious 
Leaf Insect {Phyllium scythe) which even with the 
legs and the veins of the wings resembles a green 
leaf. 

Amongst the Rhynchota are Eurostus grossipes 
and BelostOTna indicum : the last is a huge water 
bug: and the cicadas, the song of whose males is 
known so well while the females are vioceless. Two 
rery fine species are Cryptotympana corvus and 
Tosena melanoptera, 

Hymenoptera are well represented : one of the 
finest of these is the very large Hornet (Vespa- 
rnagnifica) which will certainly attack if its nest is 
disturbed : it has a sting that may prove fatal to 
man. 

Cliinato — Darjeeling consists of , two distinct 
tracts — the ridges and the deep valleys of the 
lower Himalayas and the level country at their 
base. The elevation of the latter is only 


about 300 feet above sea-level and the 
nioun tains tower abruptly from the plains 
in spurs in reaching 6 0(fo to 10,000 feet, many of 
them densely closetted with forests up to their 
summits. In a country of such varying topo* 
graphy the climate also varies from place to place. 
Kalimpong gets about 86 inches of rain whereas 
Darjeeling receives 126 inches and Eurseong 169 
inches. In January the mean maximum tempera- 
ture is at Darjeeling. The mean minimum 

temperature in the month is 46 ‘’F at Ealimpong 
and J55^F at Darjeeling. In Darjeeling tempera- 
ture below freezing point are experienced every 
year and in certain years many aegrees of frost 
occur. In summer Darjeeling is delightfully cool 
the mean maximum during the hottest period being 
66® F and the mean minimum 58®F. Thunder- 
storms are frequent between March and June. Most 
of the rainfall occur during the Monsoon season, 
June to Scqitember, with appreciable amounts in 
May and October as well. The rainfall in the 
remaining months is small. On occasions in asso- 
ciation with severe cyclonic storms from the Bay 
of Bengal moving towards Darjeeling very heavy 
rain occurs causing extensive flooding and damage 
to property and loss of life. There have been 
occasions when in association with such storms, as 
much as 19 inches of rain has occurred in twenty- 
four hours. The following climatological table of 
Darjeeling has been obtained by courtesy of the 
Director of Meteorology, Poona : 


Ollmatologleil tabto of Darjaallng 

Station Darjeeling Lat, 27® 03'N. Long. 88® 16'E. Height above M. S. L. 7,432 feet. Based on observations 

from 1881 to 1940 

Pressure Air Temperature 


Month Mean (of) Mean (of) 








Mean at 
station 
level 

Mean dry 
bulb 

Mean wet 
bulb 

Daily 

Max. 

Daily 

Min. 

Highest 
in the 
month 

Lowest 
in the 
month 







mb. 

op 

op 

®p 

®p 

op 

®P 

lanuary 


• 

• 

• 

I 

776-8 

41-7 

38-7 

47-0 

36-4 

64-2 

80*7 

February 

e e 

• 

• 

• 

I 

776-7 

41-9 

30*1 

47-8 

36-6 

66*2 

80-4 

Blaroh 

• 

m 

• 

• 

I 

776-8 

49-0 

46-4 

66-4 

43-0 

64-6 

36-2 

April 

• ■ 

m 


• 

I 

776-8 

66-2 

60-0 

61-2 

48*8 

69-1 

42-2 

May 

• • 

• 

• 

• 

I 

776-0 

67-6 

66-7 

62-9 

S2-4 

70*3 

46-8 

June 

• 

• 

• 


• 

I 

772-6 

60-6 

60*0 

64-0 

66-6 

71*1 

60-6 

July 

• 

• 


• 

I 

772-4 

61-7 

610 

66-7 

68*0 

71*0 

66-4 

August 

• 

• 


• 

I 

773-6 

61-6 

60-6 

66-6 

67*7 

71-8 

65-8 

September 


• 


• 

I 

776-8 

60-0 

68-7 

64-6 

66-0 

70-8 

52-6 

October 


• 


• 

I 

778-6 

66-3 

63-6 

61-7 

60-2 

67*8 

44-8 

November 

e • 

• 


. 

I 

778-9 

60-6 

46-0 

66-6 

43-1 

61-1 

88-2 

Peoember 

e e 

e 


• 

I 

778-0 

44-6 

40-0 

60-6 

36-6 

67-0 

82-9 

Annual Total or Mean 

• 

• 

I 

776-8 

63-6 

60-8 

68*6 

47-9 

72*6 

80-2 

^ 0 . of Yean 


. 

• 

I 

80 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 



OUnwItlofiMl tebi* of DnjMHiif— conAf. 




Month 


AirTempeiftture 


Humidity 


Extreme 


Oioud amount 


Highest 

Date and 

Lowest 

, , • % 

Date Relative Vapour 

All Low 

recorded 

year 

recorded^ 

year humidity pressure 

clouds clouds 

op 


®F 

% mb. 

Tenths of sky 


January 



o 

I 

61 

23 

1020 

26 

27 

1803 

78 

7-0 

4-3 

3*0 

February 



• • 

I 

62 

28 

1020 

23 

11 

1006 

70 

7-3 

4*8 

3-1 

March 



• * 

1 

74 

20 

1036 

31 

6 

1008 

72 

8*6 

3-8 

1*8 

April 



• • 

1 

80 

13 

1010 

34 

26 

1033 

76 

111 

40 

1*2 

May 



. 

I 

75 

18 

1016 

42 

7 

1030 

80 

!4*2 

7-0 

4*0 

June 

a 


• • 

1 

80 

20 

1002 

47 

1 

1038 

06 

17*0 

8-6 

4*3 

July 

• 


. 

I 

77 

30 

1010 

46 

17 

1033 

06 

170 

80 

6*4 

August 



• • 

1 

77 

26 

1010 

62 

22 

1033 

06 

17-7 

8-8 

4*6 

September 

B 


a 

1 

80 

4 

1000 

60 

30 

1040 

03 

16-4 

80 

6*0 

October 



B 

1 

74 

3 

1038 

40 

31 

1013 

84 

13- 1 

6*4 

3*0 

November 

. 


B S 

I 

67 

7 

1015 

31 

20 

1806 

72 

0-2 

3*6 

2*6 

December 

• 

. 

• 

I 

63 

8 

1004 

20 

31 

1005 

60 

60 

3*2 

1*7 

Annual Total or Mean . 

1 

80 


. . 

23 


•• 

83 

12-2 

60 

3-4 

No. of Years 

• 

1 

60 



60 


. . 

50 

60 

60 

•• 


Month 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May ... 

June 

July 

August 

Beptember 

October 

November 

December 

AwwiiaI Total or Mean 


Rainfall 



Mean 

r 

Mean No. 

Total in 

Total in 

Heaviest 

Date and 

Mean 


monthly 

total 

in. 

of rainy 
days 

wettest driest 

month month 

with year with year 

in. in. 

fall in 24 
hours 

in. 


year 

wind 

speed 

m.p.h. 


0*63 

1*2 

3*06 

1800 

0 

1*60 

31 

1880 

2*6 


1*10 

2*6 

3*82 

1040 

0 

1*60 

20 

1040 

4*1 


1*88 

3*6 

6*63 

1018 

0 

2*84 

20 

1036 

6*0 


4*14 

7*6 

11*24 

1026 

0*42 

1030 

6*32 

18 

1016 

6*7 


0*63 

14*4 

10*50 

1887 

2*07 

1020 

0*17 

27 

1887 

4*8 


24*18 

21*0 

48*48 

1013 

8*63 

1888 

0*66 

26 

1018 

3*0 


32-02 

26*6 

68*26 

1800 

15*60 

1003 

7*67 

20 

1024 

3*6 


26*66 

23*7 

40*25 

1006 

14*16 

1020 

0*36 

8 

1016 

8*4 


18*00 

17*0 

46*84 

1002 

6*61 

1801 

10*40 

26 

1800 

8*2 


5*41 

4*8 

36*06 

1020 

0 

13*17 

20 

1020 

2*6 


0*81 

1*2 

14*68 

1012 

0 

8*66 

2 

1012 

2*0 

I 

0*27 

0*7 

2*62 

1013 

0 

1*23 

10 

1885 

1*0 

I 

126*42 

123*3 

168*44 

1800 

80*42 

1007 

10*40 


•* 

8*6 

• 


No. of Yean 


I 60 


60 


60 


60 


60 


60 



CUmatologiMd tabit at DirjMUng-conAf, 








Weather Phenomena* 

A 



Month 






No. of days with 

A 







r 

Procipitation 
•OK or more 

Thunder 

Hail 

Dust-storm 

Squall 

Fog 

January 


• 

. 1 

2 

0*4 

0-3 

0 

0 

6 

February 

• 


. I 

7 

0*1 

0-4 

0 

0 

0 

March 



. I 

8 

4 

1-0 

0 

0 

6 

April 



. I 

13 

7 

11 

0-3 

0 

1-0 

May 



. I 

22 

7 

14 

0-1 

0 

11 

June 



. I 

27 

3 

01 

0 

0-3 

10 

July 



. I 

20 

1-6 

0 

0 

0 

21 

AugUBt 

• • 


. I 

27 

1*6 

0 

0 

0 

22 

September 

« • 


. I 

23 

1-5 

0 

0 

0 

16 

October 



. I 

6 

0-3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

November 



. 1 

2 

0-1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

December 



. I 

M 

0-1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Annual Total or Moan 

. I 

107 

27 

4 

0-4 

0*8 

115 

No. of Years 


. I 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 





♦FnKjuencies above 2 • 0 are 

given only in whole numbers. 



Wind 


Month 



No. of days with wind force 



Poroeritag(» nuinbor of days of wind from 

-A 





r 

8 or more 4-7 

1-3 

6 

N 

NE 

E 

SE 

S 

sw 

W 

NW 

Calm 

January . 


. I 

0 

0 

24 

7 

4 

7 

9 

4 

1 

2 

6 

1 

60 

February 


. I 

0 

0 

22 

6 

4 

7 

7 

3 

2 

3 

12 

2 

61 

March 


. I 

0 

1 

23 

7 

5 

8 

6 

3 

2 

5 

12 

2 

67 

April 


. I 

0 

0 

24 

6 

4 

7 

6 

2 

1 

4 

13 

3 

61 

May 


. I 

0 

0 

25 

6 

3 

5 

4 

3 

0 

5 

15 

3 

61 

June 

. • 

. I 

0 

1 

25 

4 

3 

6 

7 

6 

1 

2 

13 

3 

60 

July 


. I 

0 

0 

28 

3 

3 

8 

0 

4 

1 

1 

6 

2 

68 

August 


. I 

0 

1 

24 

6 

4 

8 

8 

3 

0 

1 

5 

2 

60 

September 


. I 

0 

1 

24 

5 

3 

5 

4 

1 

0 

2 

6 

2 

77 

October . 


. I 

0 

1 

26 

4 

4 

0 

6 

3 

0 

1 

4 

2 

72 

November 


. 1 

• 0 

• 1 

24 

6 

3 

10 

0 

4 

1 

1 

3 

2 

67 

December 


. I 

0 

0 

25 

6 

3 

8 

12 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2 

65 

Annual Total or Mean 

. I 

0 

6 

204 

65 

4 

7 

7 

3 

1 

2 

8 

2 

66 

No. of Years 


. I 


T 







~2o” 
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Cllmstologletl tabto at Darjatlliig —eoneU, 


Cloud 


Month 



No. of days with cloud amount (all clouds) 

A 


No. of days with low cloud amount 




b 

T-8 

4.6 

7-9 

10 over- 
cast 

b 

't-3 

4-6 

7-9 

10 

Fog 

10 

January 


I 

4 

10 

9 

fi 

3 

6 

11 

8 

3 

1 

2 

February 


I 

1 

9 

6 

7 

5 

3 

10 

8 

4 

1 

2 

March 


1 

4 

13 

5 

4 

5 

12 

12 

2 

1 

1 

3 

April 


1 

8 

13 

8 

6 

1 

15 

12 

1 

1 

1 

0 

May 


I 

0 

0 

3 

11 

11 

2 

12 

2 

6 

2 

7 

Juno 


I 

• 

0 

2 

2 

7 

19 

0 

4 

2 

3 

11 

10 

July 


1 

0 

0 

1 

5 

25 

0 

2 

2 

2 

9 

16 

August 


I 

0 

1 

2 

7 

21 

0 

5 

2 

8 

8 

8 

September . 


I 

0 

S 

4 

13 

10 

0 

9 

8 

5 

1 

12 

October 


1 

8 

11 

6 

7 

5 

5 

13 

6 

8 

1 

3 

NovombtJr . 


I 

4 

14 

8 

8 

1 

7 

14 

3 

5 

0 

1 

Dooember 


I 

7 

13 

3 

0 

2 

12 

13 

2 

3 

0 

1 

Annual Total or Mean 

1 

26 

05 

51 

85 

108 

62 

1 

117 

41 

44 

36 

6(1 

No. of Years 


I 



T 

5 





— — —y— 
6 






Visibility* 

- - . ^ - . . _ . _ 



No. of dayH with visibility 
*■ 



Month 




Up to 
1,100 
yds. 

1,100 
yds. to 

2 • 5 miles 

2' 5 to 

6-25 

miles 

6*25 to 

12 5 
miles 

1 

Over 

12*5 

miles 

January 



I 

5 

6 

5 

6 

9 

February 



I 

5 

7 

6 

5 

6 

March 



I 

3 

6 

6 

8 

8 

April 

• 

• 

I 

4 

5 

5 

5 

11 

May 



1 

13 

6 

4 

3 

6 

Juno 



1 

21 

4 

1-4 

M 

3 

July 



I 

23 

3 

1-3 

1-3 

2 

August 



1 

22 

3 

11 

1-9 

3 

September 



1 

15 

4 

3 

3 

5 

October 



1 

6 

4 

3 

4 

14 

November 



I 

5 

3 

• 

3 

t 

3 

16 

December 



I 

3 

4 

3 

5 

16 

Annual Total or 

Mean . 

I 

125 

, r- r- ^ 

54 

41 

46 

09 

■ j 

No. of Years 

. 

I 



8 




•Frequencies above 2 *0 are given only in whole numbers. 
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The following table, obtained by courtesy of the during the past ten years (1941-2 to 1951-2) in 

Conservator Oenoral of Forests, West Bengal, twenty widely separated localities in Darjeeling 

gives the average, monthly and annual rainfall subdivision : 

Avoragii monthly and annual rainfall duringlho past ton yoart (1941-2*to 1961-2) in Darjooling (Sadar subdivision) 


Locality 



January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

3ukiapokhri . 



•692 

•083 

2-632 

12-207 

10*145 

21-855 

28-262 

Uaugpoo 



•68 

1*47 

308 

764 

9*1 

29-39 

31-22 

[lamam 



•46 

1-45 

2-34 

618 

7-76 

16-43 

26-22 

[Jatasi .... 



•86 

1-84 

8-12 

10-77 

0-82 

25-06 

32 06 

Tea Estate 



•40 

•96 

2-43 

4-4 

5-30 

16 66 

26-79 

Jlhamong Tea Estate 



•72 

1-86 

3-66 

8-21 

10-02 

19.^65 

2611 

Liobong Tea Estate 



•42 

•94 

1-63 

3-35 

4-18 

12 74 

18-38 

rista Valley Tea Co. 



•61 

1-19 

2-68 

5-64 

7-30 

23-86 

31-57 

Uinoral Spring Tea Estate 



■31 

•26 

8-01 

4-73 

4-93 

18-81 

20-99 

31onburn Tea Estate 



•30 

•01 

1-66 

3- 55 

4-21 

14-35 

21 93 

tlangit Tea Estate 



•26 

1-29 

2-82 

4-86 

6-44 

20-67 

31-28 

Rangli-Rangliot Tea Estate 



•62 

116 

2-69 

605 

8-36 

25-32 

31*66 

Etangirum Tea Estate 



•41 

1-68 

8-74 

8.16 

10 04 

23-78 

30-20 

Pumong Tea Estate 



•40 

•90 

2-80 

6-20 

0-70 

25-80 

34-60 

^umring Tea Estate 



•48 

1-48 

2-52 

6-10 

8-34 

26-09 

34-68 

Tomsong Tea Estate 



?67 

1-2 

2-42 

618 

7-43 

20-37 

32-28 

Oaks Tea Estate 



•38 

1-26 

2-77 

7-18 

10-26 

22-15 

29-62 

Poobong Tea Estate 



•99 

1-8 

416 

10-16 

12-56 

23-97 

29-79 

Solimbong Tea Estate 



1-09 

1-7 

2-87 

6-82 

9-6 

19-47 

23-67 

Lopchu Tea Estate 



•844 

1-28 

2*06 

4-4 

5-24 

19-43 

26-69 




August 

SoptomlKjr 

Octoljer 

November 

December 

Total 

Reading 

obtained 










from 

Sukiapokhri 



21-692 

16-032 

3-68 

•271 

•004 

118-165 

Sukiapokhri 

B4ungpoo 



24-40 

16-07 

3-07 

•71 

•065 

127-485 

Mungpoo 

Etamam 



1919 

12-39 

1-26 

•23 

•06 

02-96 

Ramam 

Batosi .... 



26 08 

20- 19 

4-77 

*82 

17 

136-36 

Batasi 

Singtom Tea Estate 



20 14 

14-15 

3 34 

•62 

•12 

94-49 


Ohomong Tea Estate 



23-27 

16-93 

3-36 

•61 

•24 

114-53 


Lebong Tea Estate 



13-68 

10-96 

2-82 

•30 

•11 

69-41 

Lebong 

rista Valley Tea Estate 



23-22 

16-69 

3-82 

•68 

•07 

117-08 

Tista-Valley 

Mineral Spring Tea Estate 



21-60 

16-27 

3-43 

•30 

•06 

102-68 


iJlenbum Tea Estate ^ 



16-27 

1216 

2-77 

•38 

*07 

77-64 


Elongit Tea Estate 



26-82 

17-84 

6*69 

•89 

•21 

117-95 


Etangli-Rangliot Tea Estate 



24-61 

18-61 

4*14 

•72 

•10 

123-63 


Etongirum Tea Estate 



29-08 

17-96 

4-29 

*66 

•14 

139-93 

Rangiram 

Puznong Tea Estate 



25 00 

20-70 

4-18 

*30 

*11 

131-60 


Uuxnring Tea Estate 



26-80 

20-60 

4*41 

*42 

*09 

132*81 


Domsong Tea Estate 



24-61 

16-64 

3-47 

*43 

*07 

116*67 

Tomsong 

3akB Tea Estate ^ . 



23-36 

16-79 

3*19 

*7 

•16 

117*71 


Poobong Tea Estate 



24-37 

20 01 

3-47 

•76 

•24 

132-27 


toliinbong Tea Estate 



20 09 

16*86 

3*29 

•64 

*50 

104-50 


Liopohu Tea Estate 



10*60 

16*60 

3*3 

•6 

•25 

98-774 

Lopohu 


zjJx 



In Tune 1950 there was an abnormally heavy 
riiinfnil which caused serious disasters in the 


district. The total rainfall figures from the 9th tc 
the 14th June 1950 of 15 localities ar^ given 
below : 


Total rainfall figurot from 9th to 14th Juno 1960 in Darjooling 

Total rainfall 

Locality from the 9th to Remarks 

the 14th Juno, 

1950, (in inchcB) 


Chamong Tea Estate ........ 

Lebong and Mineral Spring Tea Entato 

Lobong Tea Co., fjtd. ....... 

Niiinring Ttm Estatt) ........ 

Pumong Tea Estate) ....... 

Kangli-lianglint Tea Estate ..... 

Oaks Tea Estate ........ 

Singtom Tea Estate ........ 

Government Cin<‘.hona Plantation, Mungpoo .... 

Sukiapokhri ........ 

Batasi ........ 

Ramam .......... 

Phalut ......... 

Sandakphu ......... 

Tonglu 

THE PEOPLE 

Writing in 1854 in his Himalayan Journals 
Jo8C])h Hooker said that there were not a hundred 
inluihitants under Hrilisli protection when Darjee- 
ling was first transferred, but that, during the two 
years in which he witnessed its development, its 
progress ri'seinbled that of an Australian colony not 
only in the amount of building, but also in the 
accession of native families from Ihe surrounding 
countries. He was referring to the lulls portion of 
the district excluding Kalimpong, which was then 
part of Bhutan. 

When the Hast India (\)mpany in 18f‘j5 first 
ac([uired the nucleus of the Darj ceding district from 
the Baja of Sikkim, it was almost entirely under 
forest and practically uninhabited. Although it 
w^as stated to have been uninhabited probably a 
mori‘ accurate estimate was that this hill tract of 
L‘18 square miles contained a population of 100. 
The heavy forest and poor communications must 
have kept down nuiiibers to those who could make 
a ])recarious living from rough cultivation of forest 
lands and the collection of forest f: aits. A primi- 
tive system of Government which countenanced 
slavery did nothing to encourage development and 
an increase of population. 

Tlic decision of the Company to develop Darjee- 
ling as a hill resort gave an opporf unity to neigh- 
bouring peoples to immigrate and take part in the 
development. The original inhabitants, probably 


20-49 

Maximum fall 

9-20" 

on 

11-6-60 

38-50 


99 

16-96" 

It 

It 

26-66 

9* 

99 

12-30" 

It 

12-6-r»0 

33-22 

ft 

99 

16-41" 

If 

11 

31-97 

99 

99 

16- lO'^ 

It 

tt 

45-74 

99 

99 

21-16" 

If 

11-6-50 

17-35 

99 

99 

5-35" 

It 

13-6-50 

27-69 

99 

99 

12-36" 

99 

11-6-50 

41-22 

99 

99 

18-40" 

99 

12-6-50 

17-83 

99 

99 

9.27" 

„ 

ti 

32-50 

99 

99 

13-50" 

It 

ti 

13-97 

99 

99 

5-60" 

II 

n-6-50 

10-93 

^ 99 

99 

4-31" 

99 

12-6-60 

16-45 

99 

99 

4-16" 

99 

99 

32-52 

99 

99 

14-36" 

99 

99 


Lep(‘has, were rai)idly outnumbered by settler 
from Nepal and Sikkim. By the year 1850, Dr 
Camjd)ell, the first Superintendent, reported tha 
the number of inhabitants had risen to 10,000. Th( 
lapid influx was noted by Sir Joseph Hooker whei 
he visited Darjeeling about that time. When ii 
1869 a rough census was taken of the inhabitants o 
this tract, the total was found to be over 22,000. 

I'revious to 1860 there had been some fighting 
with the Sikkim Haja, which w'as followed b^ 
annexations of territory. In the hills an arej 
was added to the Darjeeling tract mentioned abovi 
which brought the boundaries to the Nepal fron 
tier on the w^st and the Tista river on the East 
The Terai was also added. It is not clear wha 
was then the pojjulation of the Terai but it cai 
be assumed that it was considerable from the fac 
that, in 1874, it was reported that at the time o 
annexation there were 544 which brought ii 

a revenue of Rs. 19,000. The census of 1872 showee 
the total population of the Terai to be 47,985. 

The Kalimpong subdivision of the district wai 
annexed after the Bhutan War of 1865. Th< 
l)oi)ulation of this area then was estimated to bi 
3,5d6. As the arjea was treated as part of th< 
headquarters subdivision of the district, earl; 
census records gave no figures for this area but ai 
estimate of the population of the Kalimpong arei 
in the year 1881 was 12,68*3. Immigration wai 
considerable between annexation and 1881. 
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Astonishingly enough as early as 1794 H. T. 
C^lebrooke had pleaded for tea and coffee planta- 
tions in Bengal predicting their success (see 
Kevwirks on the Husbandry wnd C(ymmerce of 
Henyaly rej)rinted as an appendix in Fart IC of 
Volume VI of Census of India, 1951). The first 
trial of the tea plant at Darjeeling was made in 
1841, according to a A. Campbell, with a few 
seeds grown in Eumaon from China stock. It was 
quite successful, and the quality was approved by 
the Assam tea planter who visited Darjeeling in 
in 184G, and made the first tea here. Although 
exj)eriment8 continued to be made on the growth 
of the tea plant, and seed from Assam and Eumaon 
was distrilmted gratuitously by (Jovernment, it was 
not till 1856 that the first ]}lantaion was started 
at Eurseong, and anotlier near Darjeeling, by 
Captain Samler, who was also the first to try coffee. 
The success in both cases was complete and others 
followed in the same path. By 1861 on the eve of 


the International Exhibition in London of 1862 
22 tea estates liad sprung up. They had received 
a total grant of 21,865 acres, of which 3,251 were 
under tea, and already, 4,303,000 tea plants had 
been j)lanted, 42,6(M) llw. of tea and 20,()00 lbs. of 
coffee manuia(dured and 2,534 labourers employed. 
In 1871 the number of tea estates, public and 
private, was 62, with an area of 12,305 acres 
planted with tea. In 1881, the number of these 
estates had risen to 155, and the acreage under 
tea had advanced to 28,367 acres. In 1891 there 
were 177 registered gardens with 45,585 acres 
under tea and 242 square miles comprised in tea 
estates. From this time onwards tea estates were 
more and more organised under big limited con- 
cerns so that although the area under tea expand- 
ed the number of separate gardens decreased. The 
following statement shows the progress of tea in 
Darjeeling district between 1861 and 1951. 


Statistics of tea in Darjeeling, 1861 — 1951 


Yoar 


No. of toa 

Total area in 
aores under 

Approximate 
yield in lbs. 

Average yield 
in lbs. per acre 
of mature 
plants 

Number of labourers employed 

— — — A 




gardens 

toa 

Permanent 

Temporary 

Total 

1 


2 

. 3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

1861 

• 

22 

3,261 

42,600 

. . 

. . 

. . 

2,634 

1881 


. 155 

28,367 

5,160,816 

238 

. . 

, , 

.. 

1801 


177 

45,585 

10,910,487 

277 

. . 

, , 


1901 


• 170 

51,724 

13,536,537 

270 

24,257 

16,104 

40,451 

1011 


156 

51,488 

14,250,015 

284 

26,610 

13,051 

39,501 

1021 


168 

50,005 

14,080,046 

252 

46,077 

2,733 

48,710 

1031 


160 

61,178 

20,496,481 

345 

61,672 

2,003 

63,665 

1041 


136 

63,173 

24,816,216 

400 

67,838 

1,801 

00,009 

1051 


138 

62,680 

20,283,409 

408 

. . 

. , 

00,500 


Source i^Adminiatralion of Bengal and Indian Tea StatieiicB. 


The statement sliows how rapidly tea gardens 
inij)roved in yield per acre and total i)roductiou. 
It indicates that the total number of labourers, 
unless the acreage under tea were vastly expanded, 
for which there is little scope, is likely to fluc- 
tuate betweeik 65,000 and 75,000. It also shows 
how the total area under tea has l>een more or less 
constant since 1921, and how tem]Jorary labour has 
decreased as a result of which tea garden labour 
in Darjeeling has stabilised and, as bearing out 
an observation already made, settled in family 
patterns. 

To return from this digression, Ealimpong was 
annexed from Bhutan in 1865 and in 1891 was a 
vast Government estate, consisting mainly of 
forests. In that year it contained only two tea 
gardens and two cinchona plantations, the remain- 
der being divided in agricultural plots among 


settlers from Nei)al, Sikkim and Bhutan, as well 
as amongst the original licpcha inhabitants. 
While tea flourished in the hills, in the terai or 
])lain at the foot of the hills ordinary cultivation 
was carried on iby Rajbansis with an admixture of 
Muslims and other castes. Reclamation of land 
went on steadily but even in 1891 about 45 per 
cent, of the land was uncultivated. 

The Census of 1872 was considered defective. 
There was an immense concealment of females in 
1881. Many of them fled on the census night over 
the frontier into Nepal. Ijabourers absconded 
from tea gardens from panic and other causes. It 
was believed that the Census of 1891 for the first 
time t(K)k a satisfactory count. During 1891-1901 
the hills were very healthy. On the other hand, 
the tend was notoriously malarious and mortality 
was very heavy. The Siliguri-Darjeeling railway 
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line wa8 opened in 1880-1. The tea industry on 
which the growth of the district mainly depended, 
passed through u serious crisis. Frii^es fell greatly 
between 18% and 1901 and many gardens were no 
longer able to work at a profit. A few gardens 
closed and others reduced their labour force, so 
that the increase due to extension of cultivation 
during the earlier years of the decade was to a 
great extent discounted by subsequent reduction 
of esiablishinent. The increase of poi)ulation was 
greatest in Kaliinpong, where the waste laud was 
rapidly brought under cultivation by new settlers, 
chiefly from Nepal. Already during 1901-11 the 
Ihe ] copulation showed a decline in the rate of 


increase. Ij. S. S. O’Malley in his Census Report 
of 1911 observed : 

• 

The explanation is that there is only a limited area in 
which there is room for an inoreaHO in population. Over 
one-third of the district is covered by reserved forests, while 
the tea gardens extend over about one-seventh of its area. 
While they were being opened out and developed, labour 
TOured in and a phenomenal growth of population resulted. 
Now all the land suitable for tea cultivation* within the 
area reserved for it, has been taken up. On the tea gardens 
therefore no considerable increase of population can be 
expected. As it is, tea occupies a third of the cropped area, 
and the tea gardens employ a labour force of 63,000, or 
one-fifth of the total population of the district. As regards 
ordinary cultivation only one-third of the district is culti- 
vable. and it cannot therefore hope to support a teeming 
agricultural population. Even in Kalimpong, where nearly 
half the land is reserved for native cultivation, it is recog- 
nised that it has reached the limit of safety in some part.s, 
and in su(;h localities it has been found necessary to prolii- 
bit further extension. 


Pfirctntagfi variations in population, 1872—1951 



1001-61 

1921-61 

1872-1921 

1941-61 1931-41 

1021-31 

1911-21 

1901-11 

1891-1901 

1881-91 

1872-81 

DAMEELINQ DISTRICT +7S-7 

+67-6 

+ 198-S 

+ 183 +17-7 

+ 13 0 

+6-5 

+• • 

+ 11-6 

+ 43 0 

+63-8 

Sadar Subdiviaum 


+69-3 

+ 300-6 

+ 15-1 +23-6 

+ 11-9 

+ 3-3 

+ 77-6 

+ 73-3 

+ 37-7 

+96-8 

Darjeeling 

.. -f86-9 

+61-3 

+ 300-6 

+ 20-6 +10-6 

+ 12-6 

+ 3-8 

+ 11-6 

+ 16-3 

+ 61-1 

+ 96-7 

Joro Bungalow 

.. -f87-l 

+ 61-6 

+ 300-6 

-9-7 +61-9 

+ 17-7 

+ 3-8 

+ 11-6 

+ 16-3 

+ 61-1 

+96-8 

Pulbozar 

.. -1-91-6 

+66-3 

+ 300-6 

+ 20-3 +18-4 

+ 10-6 

+ 3-8 

+ 11-6 

+ 16-3 

+ 61-1 

+96-8 

Sukhiapokri 

.. +980 

+ 71-0 

+ 300 6 

+5-7 -{-28-6 

+ 25-9 

+ 3-8 

+ 11-6 

+ 16-3 

+61-1 

+ 90*8 

Rangli Rangilot 

.. +66-9 

+43-2 

+ 300 6 

+ 10-0 +23-9 

-0-3 

+ 3-8 

+ 11-6 

+ 16-3 

+61-1 

+ 96-7 

Kureeong Subdivision 

+ 45-4 

+62-3 

+ 194’S 

+9-5 +15-4 

+ 23-3 

-2-7 

-3-.V 

+ 7-2 

+ 65-7 

+ 96-8 

Kurseong 

.. +61-4 

+69-6 

+ 194-8 

+ 16-6 +18*9 

+ 28-8 

-21 

-8-8 

+ 1-2 

+ 65-7 

+ 96-8 

Mirik 

+29-8 

+ 46-3 

+ 194-7 

-6-4 +19-3 

+ 28-8 

-21 

-8-8 

+ 1-2 

+ 66-7 

+ 96-8 

Siliguri Subdivision 

+65*3 

+ 53 ’ 7 

+ 57-9 

+ 29-4 +12-2 


+ 4-9 

+ 2-5 

-3-5 

+ 73-4 

+ 31-8 

Siliguri 

. +116-4 

+ 101-2 

+57-9 

+61-2 +17^8 

+ 6-0 

+4-9 

+ 2-6 

-3-6 

+ 16-4 

+31-8 

Kharibari 

. +22-6 

+ 13-9 

+67-9 

+2-7 +4-6 

+ 6-0 

+4-9 

+ 2-6 

-3-6 

+ 16-4 

+31-8 

Phansidewa 

. +26-3 

+ 16-6 

+67-9 

-0-6 +10-8 

+6-7 

+4-9 

+2-6 

-3-6 

+ 16-4 

+ 31-8 

Kdlimpang Sub- 
division 

. +725- i 

+ 55-6 

+332-3 

+ 73-2 +15-9 

+ 73-3 

+ 27-4 

+19-3 

t 

+ 55-9 

+ 110-0 

+96-8 

Kalimpong 

. +123-3 

+64-3 

+832-^ 

+ 19-6 +16-6 

+ 10-6 

+21-3 

+ 19-3 

+66-9 

+ 110-0 

+96-7 

Garubathan 

. +183-4 

+61-2 

+832-6 

+ 12-2 +13-3 

+26-9 

+ 21-4 

+ 10-8 

+66-9 

+ 110-0 

+90-8 
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The net result in 1901-11 was a progressive 
decrease in the rate of increase and a shrinkage 
of the volume of immigration. The statement pre- 
page showing changes in the growth of population 
of Darjeeling re^sters a decrease almost every- 
where excej)! in Kalimpong subdivision. Between 
1872 and 1921 the district experienced phenomenal 
growth, but between 1901-51 the happy period of 
exi)ansion and carefree production in "an expand- 
ing market was over and the rate of growth during 
this period 1901-51 was very much less than half 
of the period 1872-1921. Nevertheless growth 
between 1921 and 1951 has not been disappoint- 
ing at all, the areas of specially rajnd growth hav- 
ing been Pulbazar, Kurseong and Siliguri police 
stations : Piilbazar saw a great increase in agri- 
culture, Kurseong in tea and as a railway and 
residential town, and Siliguri for its growing 
importance as the biggest railway and road ter- 
minus in Northern Bengal. During 1911-21 the 


influenza epidemic caused great mortality in the 
hills and hung about longer than in the plains, 
probably because the greater distance and the less 
frequent intercourse between one collection of home- 
steads and the next caused infection to spread 
less rapidly. There were also local epidemics of 
relapsing fever. The ferat and KulimjKmg were 
opened up by the Siliguri-Kissenganj and the 
Siliguri-Gicllekhola railways in 1914-6. During 
1921-f31 there was less immigration from Nepal. 
Siliguri police station improved as a consequence 
of the extension of the broad-gauge railway to the 
town. There was considerable immigration from 
Bihar in the tcrni and Kurseong improved because 
of tea. During 1931-41 there was a severe earth- 
quake in flanuary 1934 when a large number of 
old buildings in Darjeeling town and Tindharia 
collii])sed. In 1935 there was heavy flood in the 
Mechi. 


Immigration and omigration in Darjooling from and outsido tho State, 1891—1951 




1051 

1041 

Actual population 

. 

445,260 

376,360 

Immigration . 

. 

100,311 

05,760 

Emigration 

. 

6,000 

4,120 

Natural population 

• 

351,840 

284,739 

Peroentago variation 

. 

'+28-6 

+ 280 

The figure for 1951 includes 15,738 Displaced 
persons. The statement is interesting inasmuch as 
it shows how the immigrant poj)ulation is being 
gradually substituted by their children born in 


Darjeeling. Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
there must be a great deal of intercourse still 
between Nepal, Sikkim, Tibet and Bhutan on the 


1031 

1021 

1011 

1901 

1801 

310,635 

282.748 

265.650 

240,117 

228,814 

100.700 

101.807 

111.260 

113,588 

110,670 

8,455 

6,000 

6,000 

802 

062 

222.390 

186.041 

160,281 

136,331 

104.600 

+ 100 

+ 16-6 

+ 17-6 

+30-3 

.. 


one hand and Darjeeling on the other. The emi- 
grant popuialion has been fairly constant represent- 
ing those Indians who were born in the district 
whose parents were on pleasure tour, business and 
service. The above statement does not include 
3,315 Muslims, who according to the West Bengal 
(lovernment left the State for Ptikistan of whom 
1,385 later returned. 


Migration botwoon Darjooiing and othor districts off Bongai in 1891—1921 and Wost Bongai In 1961 


Year 


Immigration 


Elmigration 
- ^ 


From oontiguouH 
districlH 


From other 
distriote 


To contiguouR 
diRtrictB 


I'o other 
districts 

- - 



M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

1801 . 

8,368 

6,640 

1,688 

601 

1,674 

1,124 

338 

131 

1001 . 

8,4§6 

6,767 

16,172 

0,872 

2.147 

1,006 

486 

264 

1011 . 

2,000 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

2,000 

600 

400 

1021 . 

2,000 

1,000 

3,000 

2,000 

2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1051 . 

2,032 

035 

2,256 

1,565 

2,000 

2,647 

4,861 

2,747 





The Htatomeut prepage illustratefl what a small 
proportion migration between Darjeeling and other 
(liwtrietH of the State bears to migration from and 
outside the State. The large immigration figures 
of ISDl and 1901 were due, as alreud^y noted, to the 
filling u[» of the agrieultural areas m the terai by 
immigration from llinajpur, llangpur and Jalpai- 
guri. This is perhaps the only district where im- 
migration and emigration from and to other dis- 
tricts have remained at a low level since 1911 and 
where the Partition has made little difference in 
their volumes. The two statements indicate that 
])opulution in the district is well near saturation 


point, both in tea and agriculture, that migration 
has taken place more or less on the basis of 'the 
family as the unit, and that the industrial popula- 
tion in tea is fairly settled in their place of work. 
The (comparative paucity of strikes and industrial 
discontent in the district due in part to lack of 
labour organisation and very low living standards 
also bears out the above observation. 

The following statement shows the variation in 
p()I)ulation of the subdivisions and police stations 
of Darjeeling district between 1872 and 1951: 


Population ol adminittrativo divisions of Darjooling district with variations, 1872 — 1951 


Distriot, Subdiviaion and 

Police Station 

Population 

1951 

Variation 

1941-51 

1 

2 

3 

Darjiflliic District .... 

445,260 

+ 38,881 

Sadar Subdivision .... 

169,631 

22,304 

Darjeeling .... 

6.3,171 

4 14,438 

Jore Bungalow 

28,944 

-3,098 

Pulbazor .... 

26,929 

+ 5,609 

Sukhiapokri .... 

19,258 

+ 1.041 

Kangli Rangliot 

31,329 

+ 4,314 

Kurssong Subdivision 

66,713 

+ 5,727 

Kuraeong .... 

49,577 

+ 6,657 

Mirik 

16,136 

-930 

Siliguri Subdivision 

116,476 

-^26,461 

Siliguri ..... 

68,280 

+ 26,917 

Kharibari .... 

24,876 

+ 660 

Phansidewa .... 

23,319 

-116 

Kalimpong Subdivision 

93,441 

14,399 

Kalimpong • • . • 

76,463 

+ 12,660 


16,978 +1.843 


Population 

1941 

Variation 

1931-41 

Population 

1931 

Variation 

1921-81 

4 

5 

6 

7 

376,368 

+66,734 

318,636 

+36,667 

147,327 

+ 28,149 

119,178 

+ 12,667 

48,733 

+ 4,637 

44,096 

+ 4,936 

32,042 

+ 10,962 

21,090 

+ 3,168 

21,320 

+ 3,310 

18,010 

+ 1,721 

18,217 

+ 4,038 

14,179 

+ 2,916 

27,015 

+ 5,212 

21,803 

-74 

69,986 

+ 7,990 

61,996 

+ 11,639 

42,920 

+ 5,231 

37.689 

+ 8,436 

17,066 

+ 2,769 

14,307 

+ 3,203 

90,014 

+ 9,766 

80,268 

+ 4,471 

42,363 

+ 6,395 

36,968 

+ 2,029 

24,216 

+ 1,071 

23,146 

+ 1,306 

23,435 

+ 2,290 

21,145 

+ 1,136 

79,042 

+ 10,839 

68,203 

+8,110 

63,907 

+ 9,066 

64,841 

+6.277 

15,135 

+ 1,773 

13,362 

+ 2,883 


Qanibathan 



Population of adminitirativo divlilonsol Darjooling dittrlet with variatlont, 1872 — ^1981 — condi. 


District, Subdivision 
and Police Station 



Population 

1921 

Variation 

1911-21 

Population 

1911 

Variation 

1901-11 

Population 

1901 

Variation 

1891-1901 




8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Darjeeling District . 



282,784 

4-17,198 

266,560 

h 16,433 

249,117 

+ 26,803 

Siodar Subdivision . 



106,511 

^5,954 

102,577 

+ 10,624 

91,953 

+ 12,912 

Darjeeling 



39,100 

-1-1.440 

37,714 

-f 3,900 

33,808 

4-4,747 

Joro Bungalow 



17,922 

•1- 602 

17,200 

4-1,788 

• 15,472 

+ 2,173 

Pulbuzar 



10,289 

4-002 

15,087 

4 1,025 

14,002 

4 1,975 

Sukhiapokri 



11,203 

-h410 

10,847 

4-1,123 

9,724 

+ 1,305 

llangU Rangliot 



21,877 

4-808 

21,009 

1 2,182 

18,887 

+ 2,052 

Kurseong S u hd i vis Ion 



40,557 

-S50 

41,207 

-3,980 

45,187 

+ 542 

KurHcong 



29,253 

-010 

29,809 

-2,885 

32,754 

1 393 

IVlirik 



11,104 

- 234 

11,338 

— 1 ,095 

12,433 

1 149 

Siliguri Subdivision 



75,7R7 

4 5M1 

72,246 

+ J,7S0 

70,466 

-2,531 

Siliguri 



33,939 

4 1.580 

32,353 

4- 797 

31.550 

-1,134 

Khanbari 



21,839 

4-1,020 

20,819 

4 513 

20,300 

-729 

Phansidewa 



20,009 

4 935 

19,074 

4 470 

18,004 

-008 

Kalimpong Subdivision 



60,005 

4 10,573 

49,520 

\- 8,009 

41,511 

+ 14,880 

Kalimpong 



49,504 

4 8,720 

40,844 

4 0,(>00 

34,238 

+ 12,273 

Garubathan 



10,529 

4 1,853 

8,070 

4-1,403 

7,273 

+ 2,007 





PojHilafrion 

Variation 

Population 

Variation 

rojiulation 




1891 

1881 91 

1881 

1872-81 

1872 




14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

Darjeeling District . 



223,314 

+ 88,136 

155,179 

4 60,467 

94,412 

Sadar Subdivision . 



79,041 

+ 26,723 

52,318 

+ 25,727 

26,591 

Darjeeling 



29,001 

+ 9,825 

19,230 

+ 9,469 

9,777 

tTore Bungalow 



13,299 

+ 4,490 

8,803 

+ 4.329 

4,474 

Pulbazar 



12,087 

+ 4,087 

8,000 

+ 3,934 

4,060 

Sukhiapokri 



8,359 

+ 2,820 

5,533 

+ 2,721 

2,812 

Rangli Rangliot 



10,235 

+ 5,489 

10.740 

+ 5.284 

6,402 

Kvrseong Subdivision 



44,645 

+ 17,708 

26,937 

+ 13,247 

13,690 

Kursoong .* 



32,301 

+ 12,836 

19,525 

+ 9,002 

9,923 

Mirik 



12,284 

+ 4,872 

7,412 

+ 3,045 

3,767 

Siliguri Subdivision 



72,997 

+9,756 

63,241 

+ 15,256 

47,985 

Siliguri 



32,690 

+ 4.369 

28,321 

+ 0,832 

21,489 

Kharibari 



21,036 

+ 2.811 

18,224 

4 4,396 

13,828 

Phansidewa 



19,272 

+ 2,570 

10,690 

+ 4,028 

12,608 

Kalimpong Subdivision 



26,631 

+ 13,948 

12,683 

+ 6,237 

6,446 

Kalimpong 



21,966 

+ 11,604 

10,401 

+ 5,144 

6,317 

Garubathan 

. 


4,006 

+ 2,444 

2,222 

+ 1,093 

1,129 
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The following Btatoment shows the variation on prepage as percentage of the previous decade or group of 
deiwles ; 

Pereentage variation in popuiation off Darjooiing ffrom docado to docado, 1872-1961 

Feroentago Variation 

, —A ^ 




]m)]-51 

1921 ni 

IH72-1921 

1941-51 

1931-41 

1921-31 

1911-21 

1901-11 

1801-1901 

1881-91 

1872-81 

DAIUEELINO DISTKICT 

+ 

78-7 

+ 

r>7-r) 

4 198-5 

+ 18-3 

+ 17-7 

+ 13-0 

4- 

6-6 

+ 9-6 

+ 11*6 

4- 

43-0 

+ 63-8 

Sadar tSubdwisian . 


+ 

84-5 

+ 

5V-3 

■^300-6 

4 i 

4 23' G 

-^119 

+ 

3'8 

+ 77(5 

IG'3 

+ 

511 

+ P6-3 

J^iirj(H3ling . 


-f 


H- 

fil-.3 

+ 300-5 

+ 29-9 

+ 10-5 

+ 12-6 

+ 

3-8 

+ 11-9 

+ 19-3 

+ 

51-1 

+ 99-7 

.lore Bungalow 


+ 

87-1 

+ 

Gl-5 

4 300-9 

- 9-7 

4 91-9 

+ 17-7 

+ 

3-8 

+ 11-6 

+ 19-3 

+ 

61-1 

+ 96-8 

Fill bazar 


+ 

lH-5 

4 

95 -3 

+ 300-9 

+ 29-3 

+ 18-4 

+ 10-6 

+ 

3-8 

4 n-6 

+ 1G-3 

+ 

61-1 

+ 99-8 

Sukhiapokri . 


-1 

9K-() 

4- 

710 

+ 300-5 

+ 5-7 

+ 28-6 

+ 25-9 

+ 

3-8 

+ 11-5 

4 19-3 

+ 

6M 

+ 99-8 

Kangli liongliot • 



Gfi-a 

4- 

43-2 

+ 300-5 

+ 19-0 

+ 23-9 

- 0-3 

4- 

3-8 

411* 9 

+ 19-3 


51-1 

+ 99-7 

K u rftv.on g S u bdtvimon 


-1- 

45’4 

4 

02 ‘8 

1 JU4S 

4 9 - 5 

+ 75-4 

+ 28'8 

— 

21 

- cV-,S 

i 7-2 

4- 

65-7 

4 96'8 

KiirHOong 



r»i -4 

4 

99-5 

+ 1 94 - K 

1 15*5 

+ 13-9 

4 28-8 


2-1 

- 8-8 

+ J-2 

+ 

95-7 

+ 96-8 

Mink 



29 -H 

4- 

45 • 3 

j 194-7 

- 5-4 

+ 19-3 

+ 28-8 

— 

2-1 

— 8-8 

i J-2 

-h 

95-7 

-4 99 -8 

Siligiiri S ubdiiritiion 



(!5 3 

+ 

53-7 

+ 57 ‘9 

-{29‘4 

4 12'2 

4 3-9 

4 

4'9 

4 2’ 5 

- 3-5 

4- 

7.5-4 

+ 37-3 

Siligurj 


-1 

1 19-4 

-4 

101 -2 

1 57-9 

+ 91-2 

4 17-8 

+ 90 

+ 

4-9 

4 2-5 

- 3-5 


15-4 

H 31-8 

Khanbari 


■i- 

22-5 

4- 

13-9 

+ .57-9 

+ 2-7 

+ 4-9 

+ 9-0 

-f 

4-9 

+ 2-5 

3-5 

+ 

15-4 

+ 31-8 

FbaiiHidowa. 


-b 

2r»:i 

4- 

19-5 

1 .57-9 

- 0-6 

+ 10-8 

+ 5-7 


4-9 

+ 2-5 

- 3-5 

1 

15-4 

1 31-8 

K (ilijnjKmg Subdivision 


+ 125 • 1 

+ 

55 - 5 

4 S32 3 

1 /V-2 

1 15‘9 

1 13' 5 

1 

2! 4 

1 19-3 

1 55 '9 

-1 

no -0 

1 90' 8 

Kalimpong . 


-1 

123-3 

4 

54-3 

1 832-2 

+ 19 9 

+ 19-5 

+ 10-9 

+ 

21-3 

+ 19-3 

+ 55-9 

+ 110-0 

+ 96-7 

Clanibatban . 



133-4 


91-2 

+ 832-9 

1 12-2 

4 13-3 

4 29 -9 

-1 

21 -4 

i 19-3 

-f .55 -9 

4- 

110-0 

4 99-8 


The following table HhowH the changes in Iho (ieiier.il, Rural iuid Urbin densities of the district between 
19(11 and 1951 : 

Changes in density (persons per square mile), 1901—1951 



1951 

1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

7’otal .... 

371 

314 

' 299 

239 

221 

208 

Rural .... 

299 

208 

233 

214 

203 

192 

Urban .... 

7,381 

4, .544 

3,397 

2,242 

1 ,920 

1,971 


The following table gives the changes in the density of subdivisions and police stations between 1S72 and 1951 : 




Variations in 

density (persons per tquare mile), 1872 

--1951 






1961 

1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1872 

DAK.TKEUNG DISTRICT 


371 

314 

266 

239 

221 

208 

189 

129 

79 

Sadar Subdivimon 


470 

408 

330 

295 

284 

255 

219 

149 

74 

Darjeeling . 


1,594 

1,209 

1,091 

999 

934 

837 

719 

479 

242 

•Tore Bungalow . 


513 

598 

374 

318 

309 

274 

236 

159 

79 

Fulbaziir 


508 

402 

340 

307 

299 

295 

228 

161 

77 

SukhiUpokri . 


208 

197 

1,53 

122 

117 

105 

90 

90 

30 

Kangli Kanglidi . 


294 

227 

184 

184 

177 

1.59 

137 

00 

46 

Kursiiong Subdimsion 


400 

305 

317 

246 

251 

275 

272 

104 

83 

KurHOong . 


392 

3.39 

298 

231 

239 

259 

2.59 

154 

78 

Mirik 


429 

454 

381 

295 

302 

331 

327 

• 197 

100 

Siliguri Subdivision 


437 

338 

301 

284 

271 

205 

274 

237 

180 

Siliguri 


540 

341 

289 

273 

290 

264 

293 

228 

173 

Kharibari . 


317 

309 

295 

279 

299 

259 

298 

232 

179 

Phansidewa 


397 

398 

332 

315 

300 

293 

303 

263 

190 

Kalimpong Subdimsion . 


229 

194 

107 

147 

121 

102 

65 

31 

16 

Kalimpong 


325 

271 

233 

211 

174 

146 

93 

44 

23 

Garubathan 


98 

88 

77 

61 

50 

42 

27 

19 

7 


The population of the 


urban area of Darjeeling 


disirict is subjeel to eonsiderable seasonal variation. 
The most favourite summer resort of Eastern India, 
Darjeeling receives large number of visitors in the 
towns of Darjeeling, Kurseong and Kalimpong. 
In the Autumn, in the months of Sef)tember and 
October a smaller seasonal influx occurs. In the 
Winter many ])eople from the hills go clown to the 
])lains. It is difficult to estimate whaf the summer 
l)o])uliition is or the time it rises to, as the number 
of visitors varies from year to year. Trade depres- 
sions, military conditions have from time to time 
checked the flow of summer visitors. The Partition 


of Bengal in .August 1947 deprived the State of the 
most convenienl and direct rail route to Darjeeling 
as a result of which visitors were very few in the 
years 1948 to 1950. The landslides of 1950 com- 
j)letely ruined the summer traffic but from 1951 
railway communications vta Sahebganj, Sakrigali- 
ghat, Katihar and Siliguii having improved there 
have been fuller “fjeasons” from 1952. The pre- 
seuce of troops in cantonments and the visits of the 
(lovernor during the Summer and Autumn bring 
many visitors. In war time Darjeeling experi- 
enced scunewhat of boom in visitors’ traffic and it 
has been estimated that in the peak years of 1944-5 
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he summer population of the loivii exceeded 60,000. 
?imilijrly the population of Kurseong and Kalim- 
)ong increases considerably during Summer and 
Vutumn. Since 1950, however, after the disastrous 
audslides and the withdrawal of the Siliguri- 
Hellekhola Railway the traffic to Kalimpong has 
dumped considerably. A remarkable urban exiiaii- 
don has taken place of Siliguri whi(‘h was described 
n the Gazetteer of 1907 as a swampy malarious 
ullage close to the foot of the hills with a popula- 
ion of 784. In 1941 it had a population of 10,487 
vhich showed a 7d per cent, increase over the figure 
'6,067) for 19f‘31. In 1951 the population is d2,480 
vhicdi is twice as much again as the population in 
1941. With an area of 3-6 srpiare miles it has a 
)o])ula1ion density of 9,022 jXTsons per square mile 
in 1951 as against 2,913 in 1941. An indication of 
ts ra])id expansion is found in the remarkable dis- 
)arity between the numbers of males (20,903) and 
)f females (11,577). This expansion has taken 
dac(* in s])ite of unhealthy and insanitary condi- 
ions and has no doubt been due to Siliguri’s 
ncreasing imjmrtance as a focus of communications 
luring the S(‘cond World War and after the Parti- 
lion of Bengal in August 1947 through the estab- 
[ishment of the headquarters of the Eastern Group 
if Railways or what is popularly known as the 
\ssam Rail Link l*roject. The town’s ijopulation 
now is just half that of the thaua which has an 
irea of 124 scpiare miles and about 28 per cent, of 
Lhe pojmlation of the subdivision. The total of 
urban population in the distri(‘t is about 94,500, 
/.c., about 21 *22 per cent, of the ])oj)ulation of the 
listrict. Kalimpong was declarcil a municipality 
aft4*r 1941 and Siliguri was declared a muuicijia- 
lity in 1950. The f(dlowing statement shows the 
persons per occujiied house, S(!X, rural and urban 
|iO]mlation in the census of 1951 of the district: 

IVrsons ])er occujiied house 

Total ... ... 4*77 

Rural ... ... 4*72 

Erban ... ... 4*95 

Number of females per 1,000 males 
Total .... ... 863 

Rural .. 905 

Urban ... ... 721 

Percentage of rural and urban population to total 

population 

Total ... ... 100 

Rural ... ... 78*78 

Urban ... • ... 21*22 


An attempt has been made to ascertain the popu- 
lation of certain other areas which are not purely 
rural. Such areas may be described as semi-urba]) 
and include bazars and settlements on the railway 
lines of the district (including the railway work- 
shoj) area of Tindharia) and various other bazars 
and hats such as the Rambi, Algarah, Pedoug, 
Labha and Tista bazars in the Kalimpong subdivi- 
sion and Simana, Sukhiapokri, Badnmtam, Bijaii- 
hari and Pulbazar in the Sadar subdivision. Jt 
has only been ]>ossibl(^ to make a rough classifica- 
tion but the total population of such areas is 12,707. 

Rural ar(‘as fall into tw'o main categories, first, 
what may be described as iilantation areas, i.e., 
ari^as wdiiidi havt‘ bemi (*xj)loit(Hl by large ca])italist 
or dejiartmental agencies and, se(M)nd]y, those; 
wmrked by the small (ultivator controlbul by the 
Revenue Administration or the Terai jafedar. ' 

The ])lantation areas are the res(;rved forests of 
Governmenl, the Guvernmeiii Linchona iilantations 
and tea gardens. 

Of the areas worked by the small cultivator, by 
far the* largest ])art is Governme'nt Khas Mahal 
land: the only aj)preciable area liot described as 
Kh as Mahal is the Kurmi Estate in the Sadar sub- 
division. Put thi* Terai Khas Mahal has little 
resemblance* to e)tber Khas Mahals in the* distried 
bee*ause Ge)vermne‘nt deies ne)t the‘re* de‘al elire*e*t with 
e'ultivateirs but e)nly with mieldlemen. 

Idle* fedlowing statenie'iit shows the jiercentage; eif 
pe)j)u!ation living in villages anel t,e>w'ns of variems 
pe)pulation size*s with re*fe*rene*e tee the* total jjoini- 
lation e)f the elistrict in the Census of 1951 : 


Less than 500 . 19 -37 

500 to 1,000 14 -72 

1.000 to 2,000 18 -00 

2.000 to 6,000 l‘i -20 

6.000 to 10,000 9 -07 

10.000 to 20,000 6 -38 

20.000 to 60,000 19-64 

60.000 to 100,000 Nil 

100.000 and abovn ...... Nil 


The following table shows the iiercentago of the number of villages and towns and the iKjreentiige; of the total 
population in villages and towns of the district in the years 1961, 1921 and 1951 . 



Year 

Loss than 2,000 

2,000 to 

A . 

10,000 

Above 

^ ^ 

10,000 


r 

Per(!entaKC 

9 f number 
of villages 
and towns 

Porcontago 
of total 
population 

Pon-ontago 
of niwnbor 
of villages 
and towns 

\ 

Porrontttgo 
of total 
population 

P(>rconteige 
of numbor 
of villages 
and towns 

Perrontago 
of total 
population 

1961 


94-91 

62-76 

4-27 

21-33 

0-82 

26-91 

L921 


92-10 

64-76 

7-67 

2.1 -^1 

0-33 

7-88 

1901 

. f • 

97-72 

78-00 

2-10 

15-70 

0-18 

6-30 
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The following’ table shows the changes in the proportion of the sexes in the General, Itural and 
Urban population of the district between 1901 and 1951: 

8tx ratio (fomalot per 1,000 males), 1901 — 51 



1951 

1951 

1041 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 


(without 

displaced 

porHoiiB) 







^’otal . 

867 

863 

883 

879 

896 

869 

873 

Huriil 

907 

905 

012 

905 

911 

892 

892 

IJrIjan 

717 

721 

736 

728 

777 

666 

690 


A sliuly of th(‘ racial conipohilion of the popu- 
lation of the dihirict in interesting because of the 
miinl)(‘r of races and tribes found and is of signi- 
ficitnce for those who wish to understand its history 
und lore(‘ast its futurt*. In (‘arly times the Terai 
was s])ars(dy ]) 0 ])ulat,ed by aboriginal Koches and 
Mech(‘s and the hills ])y aboriginal Lejadias. All 
liad animistic religions and ])ractised primitive 
inelliods of agi icult are. Kxploitation follow^ed 
which radically alteicd the racial composition of 
th(‘ pojMilation as wadi as increasing it enormously, 
h irst scmie Miissalinan conv<usi()n of KocduiJi in the 
T(‘rai proha hly occurreil and an increase of Tibetan 
(iiududing Ithutanese) influence from the north 
w’hi(h began a jirocess of domination over the 
li(*]Kdias. Warfan* l)etw(*en the Nepalis and 
d'ibclans and (diin(*se rt'siilted in further regressicui 
of the aboriginals and jilaccd th(‘ N(*])alis in a posi- 
tion to (‘X|)loit wdien the llritish intervened indi- 
tically. British exjdoitation was mainly in th(‘ 
develo])ment of tea, engineering, trade and educa* 
tion and did not lesult in any a])preciable jierma- 
nent British ])opulation. It brouglit in its train 
tw'o large immigrations: in tlie hills, of Ne})ali8 
wdio were more useful as labourers on tea gardens 
and irioje eflicient and thrifty as (‘iiltivators than 
the aboriginal LefU'has : in the IVrai, of tribes from 
(Miota Nag])ur. As a conse([Ucnce licpcha and 
Tibetan influence in the hills deidined. 

DcvelojJinent of communications and trade 
brouglit a further exploitation of Marwari, Behari 
and Bengali traders and professional men. Econo- 
mically these dominate the IVcjiali in spite of his 


strong numerical position. But in numbers the; 
are comparatively few and many of those who di 
n*side here have not made their permanent resi 
(I cnee in the district. 

The nxsult is a very mixed population of Nepalis 
liCjichas, Bhutias, Tibetans, Bengalees, Marwari 
and Bella ris, in the hills, and of Bengalees, Mus 
lims, Marwaris, Beharis, Uajbanshis, Santals 
Oraons and Mundas in the, plains with a sjirinklini 
of British, Anglo-Indians, Chinese*, Uriyas anc 
Punjabis. Immigration has been considerable am 
still continues, mucli of the iiojiulation being tern 
poiary or only semi-jiermarient . 

Languages — It (^an readily be understood tha 
many languag(*s and dial(M*ts are current. Th( 
great majority of the inhabitants in the hills speai 
Nepali and, of these in tlie Terai. Bengali o' 
Hindi. Nepali is a form of Hindi. There an 
however in addition dialects of various Nejia 
tribes wdiich are still in use in tin* district 
among thi*st* are the (Inning, Tiimbu, Khambu 
Sunawar, Vakha, Mangari and Murmi dialects 
It a])j)ears how^ever that tin* use of Nepali if 
siireading and tin* iieojile of this district r(‘ly inon 
and mori* ujion it for use outsidi* the family. 

In the district of I)arje(*ling and the State o 
Sikkim sjiecial tabulation was nunle in rcspei‘t o 
hill languages and dial<*cts. Th(‘ following tahh 
reproduced in part from the statistical section o 
this volume sliow^s the number of emdi caste and o! 
s]K*akers of t‘ach dialect or laiiguagt* in Dai’jeelin;. 
district . 


Number of each caste and of speakers of each dialect or language In Darjeeling district 


Ntimo of ctiHfco 


Btwti 

Bhujel 

Bhutia 

Chettry 

Damai 

Dukpu 

Gharti 

Gurung 

Kagatey 

Ka^mi 

Lopcha 

Limbu 

MajVii 

Mangar 

Nopali Brahman 


Niimbor of 



Number of jwrHons 


persons 
speaking tin 
dialect 

Porsoiis 

Males 

■■ \ 
FeKialoB 

28 

18 

10 


5.745 

2,869 

2,876 


7.539 

4,01 1 

3,528 


30,463 

16,063 

14,400 


9,116 

4,639 

4,477 

9,il6 

1,157 

615 

542 


998 

624 

374 

*998 

17,864 

8,947 

8,917 

17,841 

365 

• 156 

209 


19,432 

9,742 

9,690 

19,432 

13,374 

6,801 

6,573 


19,835 

10,110 

9,725 

20,092 

327 

168 

169 


19,413 

10,382 

9,031 

19,374 

11,317 

6,016 

6,301 

. . 
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Number «f each caato and of opoakort of each dialoet or language In Darjeeling dletriet--concU. 


Name of oaste 


Nowar .......... 

Rai 

Sanyaai .......... 

Sarki .......... 

Sherpa .......... 

SikkimoBO .......... 

Sunwar .......... 

Tamang .......... 

Thami .......... 

Thakuri .......... 

Tibetan 

Yogi 

Tilt* following' is an account of persons originat- 
ing;* in the hills. The first to Ibe (liseusseil are the 
JVejialis of whom there are over 290, (KM) in tlie 
district. In numerical strength the most import- 
and Nepali triW is the Kiranti. Their original 
honi(! lies hetw(*en the Sankos river and the 
Singalila ridge and Meclii river in eastern Nepal. 
Included in the Kiranti tribe are the Limbus or 
Yakthumbiis, the Jimdars or Kais and the Yakhas. 
When the Kirantis were conquered by the 
(lurkhas, the (Turkha kiug^ perha^is anxious to 
conciliate his vanquished enemies, conferred upon 
the most influential amongst them powers to rule 
cerlain districts. The dimdars so empowered were 
given the title (d‘ Rai and the Limbus that of 
Subba ; these titles are now applied in the 
Darjeeling district to all Jimdars and Limbus. 
Those Kirantis living south-west of Mount Everest 
in the Khainlbu district usually call themselves 
Kh ambus. 

The Rais are the most numerous tribe in the 
Darjeeling district and had their original home 
in Eastern Nejial. Their religious practices 
include both Hindu and Buddhistic rites ; they 
have many custom in common with the liimbus 
and interinarriage tends to draw them closer 
together. J^hougli Rais and Limbus are not con- 
sidered to be of the warrior classes they offered a 
gallant resistance to the invading Durkhas and 
they are recruited to combatant rank being con- 
sidered equal in every respect to other fighting 
tribes. 

The following table shows the number of Rais 
recorded as residing in the Darjeeling district ; 


Rais 


19()1 ... 

. . 33,133 

1911 ... 

. . 40,409 

1921 ... 

. . 41,236 

19«1 . . 

. . 47,431 

1941 ... 

.. ’56,794 

19ft] ... 

. . 64,745 


In 1911, ^9,448 residents of the district were 
recorded as speaking the Khamll)U dialect. The 
Rais kave always been numerous in the district 



Numbor of persons 

Number of persons 

PorsoQS 

Mules 


— spoukin^ tVio 
Females diuloot 

14,827 

7,074 

32,390 


7,153 

14,813 

04,745 


32,349 

04,730 

1,085 

5i;j 


592 

2,932 

1,559 


1,373 

2,932 

8,998 

4,700 


4,238 

8,989 

4 

4 


4 

4,803 

2,809 


1,904 

4,782 

49,890 

475 

24,802 

• 

25,028 

49,780 

282 


193 

804 

542 


202 


1,717 

1,028 


089 


474 

250 


224 


and nunilH*i> 

i have stead 

ily increased. 

They are 

distributed 

througliout 

the 

district 

wherever 


Nepalis arc found. 

Sherpas originally came* trom tin* north-east *d' 
Nepal and ar(‘ of l^ib(*lan descent. They sc(*m to 
be more d(‘finit(‘lv Buddhist in religion than any 
other of the Ni'palis. They arc mostly found in 
the Sadar subdivision and in the Kalimpong Khas 
Mahal, Eorest and (linchona areas. In 1901 there 
were ^,150 Sherjias in the district: in 19-11 their 
number had im'reascd to 5,29^), in 1941 to 
0,929 and in 19.")1 to 8,99S. During the war Sher- 
pas have been riicniiti^d to combatant rank iji 
(lurkha Ibattalions. 'Jdiis tribe su])idies, for climb- 
ing expeditions through the Himalayas, most of the 
famous high altitude i>orterH. 

Krom the first Himalayan expedition Sherpas 
l-avc served as porters, guides and companions. 
Every lea(b*r has jjraised in the highest terms the 
courage, fortitude, good humour, comradeship, 
judgment and the essentially gentlemanly quali- 
tnjs, of the Sherj)a porter. No praise has been 
thought too little for him by IIoward-Bury, 
(Imieral Bruce, Yoimghusband, Ruttledge, Wilson, 
Shij)ton, Tillman, Sniythe, Herzog, Chevalley and 
Hunt. The name of (jyaljen Sardar who worked 
as Assistant Interjireter and Sardur to the 1921-2 
and 1924 exj)edi tit ions to Everest blazed a trail of 
glory for the Sb(;r])as and the climax was reached 
by one of India’s greatest sons, Sherpa Tenzing, 
aged r‘f9, who reached the summit of the Everest on 
May 29, 1 9.^)2. Any* Sherpa who reaches a height 
of 25,000 feet and stays on is given the title of 
Tiger, The first great name in mountain edimbing 
was that of Sherpa I>akpa Chedi who in 1924 was 
one of the three Sh(‘rpas who showed that a camji 
could be established as high as 27,0(X) ft. Toung- 
busband wrote that his (Lakpa Chedi’s) name 
sliould be written in letters of gold with those of 
Irvine and Mallory. Jjakpa Obedi again accom- 
])anied Ruttl(*(lge in 193?f who gave him this 
tribute: “The best of the tigers of 1 924. .... .once 
the base camp was reached he intended to climb as 
high as possible and be realised what an immense 
asset his prestige and influenc^e would be in regard 
to the young entry’’. 
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other *;Teai names are those of Dawathondup 
will) even at the age of 49 reached more than 27,000 
l(M‘l jii the Iriunijiljuiii l^verest Exjieditioii of May 
Iftfhi, Aiigtiiarkay, who has been climbing since 
lOdii and was hero of the French Expedition to 
Aniiajiurna in ]J^r)(), the first Himalayan Expedi- 
tion to conquer an 8,(100 metre JV'ak, and Sardar 
to the r(‘cent successful French P^xjiedition to Nun 
Kun; and Angdawa. The most brilliant of them 
all, Sherpa Tenzing, lias been on many expeditions. 
His first Everest venture was with Eric Ship! on in 
IJkV); in JO'U) he acconijianied Hugh Ruttledge to 
the mountain again; in 19f‘t8 he was with H. W. 
Tillman; in 1940 he was with a South African 
Harly and in the ])re-monsoon attemiit of 1952, 
with the Swiss, Raymond Ijambert, he got to 
2(S,210 feet — H h* highest point then attained by 
man. Rut his finest hour was on May 2f), 
wlicui in his eighth adventure on Everest, he won 
undying fame by climliing the summit with 
hldmond Hillary, a N(‘W Zealander. 

The Sherpas are a iioor tribe, so poor that the 
Times S])ecial ( ’o!T(*s])ondeni with the Rritish 
Everest Expc'dition of May 1953 described the 
Sherpa as om* v\ho regards tin* sii orpine mountain 
as a perennial business proposition of earning three 
shilling six ])enc,e a day wuth climbing the Everest 
til row n in. The following charming description of 
Hh' Slunpas in tlodr home — wliich is N^amcln* 
Ihi/ar almost in the la[) of the Everest — is riqiro- 
duc(‘(l from an article written by the Times Sj)e- 
cial ( \)rres|)ondent with the Rritish Everest Exjn^- 
(1 it ion nl 19r)!{ published by the Stdiistn^iri on 
dune 17, 1953. 

Tin* success of Sherjia Ttmzing has encouraged 
the fiovernment to undertake opening a Himalayan 
lost it lire for Mountaineering and Resea rcb in 
Darjeeling. 

Tor fiijiiiy veais iiipti oI' tho Slierpa rneo who come 
from the. (list ru t of Khumlm, in north-eastc’rii Nc|>;il, 
hnv(‘ earm'd ihcii in j)nrt or in fall by working as 

jKirtcrs and sinlars for forcifijii (‘x|)(Mlit ions in many parts 
of the Himalayas. Tlie vhiahcrs of these expeditions 
rely upon tlieir ShiTiias lor most of tht* miindam* neces- 
sities oi life ill the hills- lor the erection of tents and 
tin* cooking ol lood, the mcTidin^; oi clothes ami the 
carrying': of ^(umIs and niessa»i:(^. (^n Everest and the 
other preat mountains of the raiipe, Sherpa duties imdiidt* 
the earriape of store.s to hiph altitudes. In return lor 
these varied services Sherpa porters are normally paid 
the equivalent of Od. a day jdus their Imnl. 

The Sherpas, a hardy hill race of Tibetan stock, are 
touph, intellipent, friendly, and brave. There are 
innumerable stories ol their eourape and loyalty on 
exptnlitions, their indornilahle po(Ml humour in adversity. 
Hut a man c‘an best he pidptsl at home, and it is only 
in the past three years — since Mr. Oscar Houston's ])arty 
visited Khumbii in Ifir)!) — that foreipners have* hivd the 
opportunity to see the Sherpa in his home country. Many 
of th(! Sherpas who work with the European Expeditions 
are men who have settled in Darjeeling, a principal 
base for exjieditions, who have lonp adapted themselves to 
the European and his ways, and who may wear European 
clothes. Such a man is Tenzing Norkey, who is Sirder 
of the present expedition (his sixth Evmest Attempt). 
Tenzing is a man of some education, is currently wearing 
well-eut Swiss climbing clothes and reindeer fur boots, 
and is obviously and indisputably one of the Nature’s 


gentlemen. He has an inborn ease and elegance that 
would cause a flutter in many a London drawing room. 
In spite of his international fame, and although before 
the final ussaiilt he had climbed higher than any of the 
Eurojieans of the expedition, he throughout retained his 
modesty and was as willing to help in the menial tasks 
of eanip life ns to share the fiercest dangers of Everest’s 
summit. 

But it would be unwise indeed to judge the Sherpa 
r.iee altogether by the example of Tenzing and his 
.s])kmdkl kind. The chief characteristic that is likely to 
strike* an observer meeting the Sherpa on his home 
ground away from the influence* of Europeans and the 
call oi the high mountains to duty and fidelity, is his 
rock-like insensibility. This is no doubt the result 
))artly of his hard hand-to-mouth existence, partly of the 
isoiatf*<l jiosition of his homeland on the mountain 
frontiers ol Tibet. Most Sherpas live in villages on or 
above 10, (KK) leet mark, and they earn their living by 
trading over the lofty pass ol Nangpa La into Tibet. 
J hey breed yaks, moving their homes from season to 
season, up and douri the mountain valleys, according to 
the demands of grazing and crops. They are moun- 
taineers by birth and calling, hardened by the rigours of 
upland living; and for most ol their lives they have seen 
no loi eignors- -an oi'casional Indian, ]>erbaps certainly 
trayelh*is from the plains ol Nepal but nobod v with a 
white skin. 

Thcii shill ter(*d and anachroiiistie way of life has given 
Ihe Sherpas a sturdy indepeiulence ; it has also perhaps 
Josteri*!! a certain gnitesque heartiness that seems espi*- 
cially assertive*, no doubt because of an innate sense of 
sell-j)roteetion, when then* are Europeans in the ofling. 
J iie characteristic is almost (‘-veniplified in the appearance 
ol the a\erage Sh(‘rpu villag(‘r. He is not a big man— 
t) It () in. or HO is probably the normal height — but he is 
broa<l and weathered-looking, ruthi*r like a Toby jug. 
Ills lace is lirown, but no more than a sunburnt Neapoli- 
tan’s, and IK ol a slightly Mongolian east. 

He wears a kind ol shirt over broeehos and high 
embroiden*!! Tibetan boots of wool and leather. His 
oveieout is of thick brown wool, and he olten wears it 
slung around his middle like a bath towel. 

For (hang (beer) and raklisi (nee spirit) are iiii- 
doul)tedk\ tfu' ehiel everyday pleasures of the Slierjias of 
Khumbii. On the march in the valleys there are Ireqiient 
halts lor ehang, w^hieh in these parts is a glutinous 
somi-Iiqmd like alcoholic porriilge. In the evening the 
rakhsi pot passes fast and frequent, and is inclined to 
make the Sherpa even more insensible than usual to 
personal delicaeies. 

1 he Khns trihv, which has ndojited tlic surname 
nl ('hettri, viqis one of three dominant tribes 
of Nepnl which overthrew the Xewar dynasty in 
17f)9. Jhe (3iet1ris of Nepal are recruited to 
combatnut rank in (inrkba reg’iinents. They are 
reported to be careful and Hiicc.(‘ssful cultivators 
in tin* Darjeeling* district. In 1951 there were 
30, 4(13 (huittris resident in the 'district which 
gives a considerable increase over recorded figures 
for- 1901 (11,597) and 1911 (12,599). They are 
widely distributed throughout the district. This 
tribe has iirohably a large admixture of Aryan 
blood and it is tln^ form of Hindi acquired by this 
triln* from Rralinian and Rajput refugees in 
Nepal that has now Jbecome the Nepali of current 
use. 

There are 1,085 Sanijasin in the Darjeeling 
district. This tribe whose surname is Giri, was 
never very numerous in the district: 1,151 were 
recorded in 1901 and 1,000 in 1911. During the 


nl 



war Sanyasis of Nepal were enlisted in small 
numbers in com'batant rank. 

Nepali Brahmans are fairly numerous in the 
district, tliere bein^ 8,99!) reconb'd in ibe 1941 
(Census, Ural) mans recorded (most of whom wer(* 
Nepali Hrahmans) were as follows : 


Brahmans 


1901 

... (i.47() 

1911 

... (;,19f) 

1921 

... 8,174 

1931 

... 8,791 

1941 

. . 8,999 

lO;')! 

... 11,317 


Nepali Brabmaus are meniioued wifli (^lettris 
as careful and successful culiivaiors. A laroe 
number of Brahmans of the district are residents 
of the Kh as Mahals in the Kalimpcm”* sub- 
division. No Nepali Brahmans are recruited to 
(jurkha rej^iments. 

Bhujels wen; ori^^inally slaves in Ne])al. Their 
status has improved and duriii”' the war some 
have been recruifcul to combatant rank. They 
number 5,745 in the Darjeeling- dis(rict. 

Yogis are not strictly a tribe or caste but only 
a ^-roup of those who have taken to a ndi^ious 
life. Seven hundred and fifty-two wtue rec.orded 
in 19ai, 454 in 1941 and 474 in 1951. 

Mangars were one of tin* tliret* dominant tribes 
of Nepal who overthrew the Newar dynasty and 
are now chiefly o(!<*upied in ag-riculture, trade 
and soldiering: but like Nej)ali Brahmans they 
take readily to almost any occui)jiti()n. Manpars 
of Nepal are recruited to combatant rank of 
Gurkha ref>-iments. The fip-ures below’ show’ how 
the population of Mangars in the district has 
increased : 

Mancjars 

1901 ... ... 11,912 

1911 ... ... 12,451 

1921 ... ... 14,934 

1931 ... ... 10,299 

1941 ... ... 17,202 

1951 • ... ... 19,413 

Manprars are found throug-h the district w’herever 
there are Nepalis. 

Newars — ^This tribe ruled in Nepal until 1709 
when it was overthrown! by the Chettris, Manpars 
and Gurung's. They are now traders and arti- 
sans, agriculturists and dome’stic servants and 
during the war New'ars of Nepal were recruited 
to combatant rank in Gurkha regiments. They 
have the surname of Pradhan and a dialect of 
their own spoken in 1911 by 5,150 residents of 
the Darjeeling district. 


The population of Newars is the district has 
varied as follows: — 

Nfavars 


1901 

... f),770 

1911 

... (),927 

1921 

... 8,751 

1931 

... 10,235 

1941 

... 12,242 

19f)l 

... 14,827 


Newars of the Darjeeling district have ceased to 
use the Newar dialect anfl they liave Ibecome 
completely Hindu is(‘d. Newars are numerous in 
tea areas ol the Sadai* and Kurseong subdivisions 
and in the Kaliiiipong Klias Mahal areas. Nepal 
and Newar an* really two forms of the same word 
and Newar merely means an inhabitant of Nepal 
pro]>er Indore the Gurkha (()n(iu(;st. 

Tamangs are a Mongolian or Siuni-M ongoliaii 
tribe who (‘hum to be among the earliest settlms 
of Nepal. They art* probables (h;scended Irttm a 
Tib(‘lan stot-k modified by inter-mixt lire with 
Nej)ali races. They bear the title of liama and 
follow' Buddhistic firactices although they still 
follow Hindu custom at death and on certain 
ft'stivals. At tlieir wt‘ddings faunas serve as 
prit‘sts and praytT flags fly ovtu* tlieir homt*- 
steads. They an* also knowji as Murmis. 
Tamangs of Nt'pal aie recruited to comhatant 
lank in Gurkha regimtmts and th(‘y are very 
numt'rous in tin* Darjt‘eling district where tht‘y 
an* good cultivators and an* found in large 
numb(*rs in tea gardt'us. In 1911, 29,903 and in 
1951, 49, ISO ]K*rsons in the disti'ict were recorded 
as sjieaking the Munni diah'ct. Their numbers 
in the district liave varied as follows: 


Taman(js 


1872 

0,557 

1901 

... 24,405 

1911 

07 090 

... 

1921 

... 30,450 

1931 

. . 33,481 

1941 

... 43,114 

1951 

... 49,890 


(ifurungs are in Nejral a nomadic jiastoral race 
subsisting by rearing and grazing cattle. They 
have a dialect of their own. They helped in 1709 
to overthrow^ the New’ur dynasty and Gunings of 
Nepal are recruited to combatant rank in Gurkha 
battalions. Their numbers in the district have 
been as follows : — 

Gurunos 

1901 ... ... 8,738 

1911 ... ... 9,628 

1921 ... ... 9,575 

1931 ... ... 11.154 

1941 ... ... 15,455 

1951 ... ... 17,864 

They are well distributed throughout the district 
and numerous in tea gardens in the hills. 
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hvmhuR who bear the title of Siibbah (Subha) 
are also numerous in the district. Their original 
Jioine is in East Nej)al but from their flat features, 
ohlique eyes, yellow complexion and beardless 
facivs, it can lx* surmised that they liave de8eeiid(Nl 
from early l^ihidan settlers in Mepal. They have 
intermarried in the l)arje(diug district a great 
deal with Lepclias. Prior to 1887 most Gurkha 
regiments enlisted J>imbus hut alter the forma- 
tion of two Eastern Nepal fhirkha Regiments 
they, together with Rais, were enlisted exclu- 
sively in the Eastern Nepal Regiments of the 
Gurkha Brigade. They offered a most gallant 
resistance to the invading Gurkhas in Nepal. 
They are now engaged chiefly in agriculture, 
grazing, trade and ]M)r1erage. They have a 
dialect of their own and in 1911, 11,489 and in 
19ol, 20^094 residents of the district were recorded 
as s])eaking the dialect. The Limbu ])oj)ulation 
of the disirict has varied as follows: 

Limjjiis 

1901 ... ... 14,305 

1911 ... ... 13,804 

1921 ... ... 14.191 

1931 ... ... 10,288 

1941 .. .. 17,803 

1951 ... ... 19,835 

They are (juite numerous in t(*a areas in the hills 
and in Khas Mahals of the Sadar and Ralimimiig 
subdivisions. 

Sunvwnrs are a cultivating tribe who were 
originally hunters and are recruited from Ne])al 
to combatant rank in Gurkha regiments. They are 
fairly numerous in the Darjeeling district as ilie 
following figures show:- - 

SUNUWATIS 

1901 ... ... 4,428 

1911 ... ... 3,820 

1921 ... ... 3,691 

1931 ... ... 4,055 

1941 ... ... 4,822 

1951 ... ... 4,803 

Sunwars have a dialect of their own which w^as in 
1911 spoken by 3,511 residents of the district and 
in 1951 by 4,782 persons. 

Yahhas are an agricultural caste calling them- 
selves Diwan. They •come from the same area in 
Nepal as the Rais and Tnmbus, those who come 
from the west of the Arun considering themselves 
Rais and those from the east of Arun, Limbus. 
They have a dialect of their own and are recruited 
to combatant rank in Gurkha Regiments. They 
are not numerous in the Darjeeling district, the 
following only being recorded : 

Yakhas 

1901 ... ... 1,143 

1911 ... ... 1,119 


1921 

.... Nil 

1931 

850 • 

1941 

824 

1951 

... Not recorded 


Dainais are the tailor caste and are recruited t( 
Gurkha battalions only as (larziz. Their numbeij 
in the Darjeeling district are as follows : 


Damais 


1901 

4,043 

1911 

4,453 

1921 

5,781 

1931 

5,551 

1941 

8,102 

1951 

9,110 

Kaniis or blucksinitbH are only 

recruited k 

(lurklia refriiimiitH as armourers. 

They are quik 

numerous in the Darjeeling district as follows : 

Kamis 

1901 

9,820 

1911 

10,939 

1921 

11,779 

1931 

11,331 

1941 ’ 

10,272 

1951 

19,432 


They are found in all areas in the hills hut an 
|)arti(‘ularly numerous in towns, on tea estates and 
in the Kalimpong Khas Mahals. 


Sarhls are li‘a1her workers and are recruited t( 
Gurkha regiments only as such. They have nevei 
lieeii very numerous in tli(‘ districi. The recordec 
figiin‘H are: 

SAttias 

1901 ... ... 1,823 

1911 ... ... 1,992 

1921 ... ... 2,036 

1931 ... ... 2,432 

1941 ... ... 2,778 

1951 ... ... 2,932 

They are more numerous in towns and tea gardent 
in tile hills and in the Kalimpong Khas Mahals. 

GhartI is the term applied in ^ Darjeeling tc 
descendants of freed slaves. There are only a fev 
recorded now but in former census they seem tc 
have been more numerous : 

Ghauti 

1901 ... ... 3,448 

1911 ... ... 3,584 

1921 ... ... Nil 

1931 ... ... 2,053 

1941 ... ... 496 

1951 ... ... 998 

There were 2,393 persons in 1941 resident in the 
district recorded as Nepali Christians, They are 



found mostly in the Darjeeling town, in the Kur- 
seong and Kaiimpong towns and special areas and 
in the Kaiimpong Khas Mahals. 

Hillmen other than Nepalis are Bhutias and 
Tibetans who have been classed together are 
Lepchas. Bhutias and Tibetans have been classed 
as follows : 

(1) Sikkimese Bhutias, a mixed race descended 
from Tibetans who settled in Sikkim some 
centuries ago and inter-married with 
Lepchas, 

(2) Sherpa Bhutias or Bhutias of Nepal who 

come from the east or north-east of Nepal, 

(3) Dukpa Bhutias or Bhutias of Bhutan 

proper, and 

(4) Bhutias of Tibet or Tibetans. 

Sherpas have been dealt with under Nepalis and 
the other three classes have been grouped together. 

In the 1951 Census the numbers of these four 
fdasses were given as : 

Bhutias of Bhutan (Dukpas) — 1,157 

Bhutias of Nepal — 7,539 

Bhutias of Sikkim — 4 

Bhutias of Tibet — 1,717 

This gives a total of 10,417 Bhutias who were not 
Sherpas. It is not clear whether the census 
figures below for 1901, 1911 and 1921 included 
Sherpas or not: 

Bhutias and Tibktans 
1901 ... ... 9,315 

1911 ... ... 10,708 

1921 ... ... 10,710 

1931 ... ... 5,334 

1941 ... ... 7,012 

(7,271 plus 341) 

1951 ... ... 10,417 

If Sherpas are included there would be in 1931, 
10,629 Bhutias, in 1941, 14,541 Bhutias, and in 
1951, 19,415 Bhptias resident in the district. In 
1891, 5,860 persons were recorded as speaking 
Bhutia and 1,526 as speaking Tibetan. In 
1911, 10,775 persons were recorded as speaking 

Bhutia and in 1931 this had increased to 11,761. 
It is diflBcult from this material to come to a 
satisfactory decision about an increase or decrease 
of the Bhutia population of the district. 

1 

The Bhutias and Tibetans are people of con- 
siderable physical strength and capable of endur- 
ing exposure and carrying heavy burdens. They 
are fond of gambling and display and though 
somewhat quarrelsome are cheerful and willing 
workers. 


The Lepchas are the original inhabitants of the 
country. They called themselves Bong, i.e., the 
squatters, and their country, the land of caves. 
The term Lepcha or Lapche is an appellation 
given them by the Nepalise and means the people 
of vile speech. Originally the Lepchas possessed all 
the hill country of Darjeeling and Sikkim and 
when the British first acquired Darjeeling it was 
then reported that they formed two-thirds of the 
population of Sikkim. About 300 years ago the 
Tibetans invaded their couptry and drove them 
into the lower valleys and gorges: in 1706 the 
tract east of the Tista, now Kaiimpong, was con- 
quered and taken from them by the Bhutanese. 
The reservation of forests by Government has fur- 
ther craTni)ed their means of livelihood and 
natural environment and they are far less efficient 
as cultivators than the Nejialise who seem also to 
be more prolific. It is not possile to estimate with 
any accuracy how far they are able to 
maintain themselves under modern con- 
ditions as they perpetuate their families 
by adoption, intermarry freely with other races, 
notably Ijimbus and Sikkim Bhutias, and have 
emigrated to Bhutan in some numbers. They do 
not seem to have been ever very numerous in the 
district. 13,374 persons spoke the Lepcha tongue 
in 1951. 

Their traditional method of cultivation is that 
of jhvrning by which they burn down a patch of 
jungle and cultivate it for a year or two before 
moving on to some other jungle area. It is a 
wasteful and inefficient system but it no doubt 
accounts for their dislike of fixed employment and 
their interest in jungle life. 

Brief notice re^quires to be taken of the Dis- 
j)laced Persons of the district. The Deputy Com- 
missiomu' estimated that between Octol)er 1940 and 
end of December 1949 about 17,500 persons pour- 
ed into the district from Pakistan and another 
8,800 in 1950 and 1951. This figure differs 
slightly from the census estimate. Various 
rehabilitation measures have been taken, chief of 
which have been the granting of Business loans to 
tradesmen. House building loans. Medical and 
Legal Practitioners’ losins for the rehabilitation 
of doctors and lawyers, Agricultural loans for 
the purchase of cattle, plough seeds, etc. An 
amount of Its. 25,000 was spent in 1950-1 over 
the Matigara colony. An amount of Rs. 72,900 
has been spent on the acquisition of land for the 
settlement of refugees. A total sum of Hs. 365,590 
was spent towards the rehabilitation of refugees 
up to the end of 31st March 1952. 

PUBLIC HEALTH 

Health conditions in the district depend greatly 
uiK)n altitude and climate. Accurate figures are 
not available to show the prevalence of various 
diseases in different localities but it may generally 
be assumed that areas below a height of 2,500 feet 



above sea level, and particularly the Terai and the 
Tista valley, are most unhealthy; and that, as one 
ascends above that altitude, abnormally unhealthy 
conditions are replaced by those characteristic of 
temperate climates. At the altitude of Darjeel- 
ing town (between 6,500 and 7,500 feet above sea- 
level), the mean temperature is about 60° Fahren- 
heit and the range is moderate. Although humi- 
dity is high, the climate is relatively bracing 
and the food better than that of the plains and 
lower elevations : these are conditions which 
favour good health for both visitors and perma- 
nent residents. 

Malaria — Prevalence and intensity of malaria 
is measured by the percentage of children between 
the ages of 2 and 10 whose spleens are enlarged. 
Areas where the percentage is less than ten are 
classed as healthy : those with rates between 10 
per cent, and 25 per cent., as affected by 
moderately endemic malaria : those with a spleen 
rate between 25 per cent, and 50 per cent., as 
highly endemic and those with rates above 
50 per cent, as hyper-endemic. In the Terai 
malaria is hyper-endemic (90 per cent.) and 
in the hill valleys J^specially the Tista 
valley) the rate is below 20 per cent. The 
disease does not appear as a fresh infection in 
places above 4,000 feet altitude as the mean tem- 
perature is usually too low to permit breeding of 
the parasites, although anopheles mosquitos have 
been found in Sikkim at altitudes as high as 5,750 
feet. At altitudes between 2,000 feet and 3,500 
feet malaria incidence is comparatively slight and 
cases which occur above 4,000 feet have been im- 
ported from lower infected areas. 

TuborculosiS— Accurate information about the 
prevalence of tuberculosis has not been collected 
but in 1937 the All-India Institute of Hygiene 
and Public Health conducted a small tuberculin 
survey in Kalimpong town which indicated that 
about 45 per cent, of those examined had been ex- 
posed to infection though had not necessarily con- 
tacted the disease. Provincial mortality ngures 
show that Darjeeling district was second only to 
Calcutta city in death rate from pulmonary 
tuberculosis. No full or district-wide survey has 
been made but the information given above affords 
ground for suspecting that the disease has been 
increasing particularly in the hill areas of the 
district. 


Recently, a BCG- team of the Wbrld Health 
Organisation made a survey of a portion^ of the 
Darjeeling hills and their report is reproduced 
below. The diagrams have not been reproduced. 

An experienced BOG research team composed of a 
doctor, nurse, and statistician was assigned the task of 
collecting precise, quantitative information on tuberculin 
sensitivity in various places in India. An area around 
the Indian town of Darjeeling was selected as the locale 
of one investigation. A portion of the findings of the 
investigation in this area is reported here since it 
demonstrates remarkable differences in tuberculin sensi- 
tivity at different altitudes of residence. The nature of 
these differences indicates that the problem of varying 
patterns of tuberculin sensitivity is broader than ori- 
ginally supposed and invites serious thought and con- 
tinued investigation. 

Location op Study, 

Darjeeling is an Indian town situated high in the 
Himalayan foot-hills about 3(X) miles north ot Calcutta. 
It is within a few air miles of the borders of Nepal, 
Bhutan, and Tibet and lies at the end of a mountain 
ridge which drops away precipitously from the town in 
three directions. From the valley beds at 1,000 feet to 
the crest oi the ridge at 7^000 feet the mountain side 
is dotted with tea plantations. Labourers and their 
families on nine of these tea gardens were tuberculin 
tested and vaccinated with BCG. 

The map shown in figure 1 gives the altitude curves 
for the region and shows the positions of eight of the 
nine tea gardens chosen for testing. The ninth garden, 
Ambootia, kes about 15 air miles to the south. The 
gardens, belonging to two tea companies are listed in 
table 1, along with their altitudes based on the level 
at which the majority of the workers live. Although 
their altitudes differ widely eight of them lie almost 
entirely within a circle having a radius of only 3 air 
miles. 

Population chosen for study 

The population chosen for testing was composed of tea- 
garden workers and their families. About one-third ot 
the total population in each tea company was tested. 
In one company, persons from 0 to 20 years of age were 
selected for study; in the other, persons from 5 to 25 
years of age were selected. In general, male and female 
children work from the age of 12; consequently nearly 
half the population are workers. The population and the 
iiumlier tested in each garden are given in Table 1. The 
age distribution is given in Table 2. The number of males 
and lemales was apiiroximately equal. 

As far as is known, tests were given to practically 
every one in the age groups chosen for testing, and about 
90 per cent, of the tests were completed (Table 1). 

Jlie majority of the tea labourers are Nepalese people 
of Mongolian race. They are small in stature and work 
hard from a very young ago. Their faiths vary. About 
13 per cent, are Buddhists; a very few are Christians 
or Moslems. The rest, the major portion, are Hindus 
who, however, apparently do not .adhere so strictly to 
vegetarianism as do the Hindus in other parts in India. 


TaeIiB 1. Extent of tubercuKn letting in tea gardetu grouped by altitude, Darjeding, 1949-50 


Garden^ 

LOW ALTITUDE 


Altitude 
above 
sea level 
(feet) 


Population* Persons 0 — 24 years 

Tested with Testing Percent 

1 TU complete* testing 

completed 


Singla 
Ging, lower 
Ambootia 
Tukvar lower 


2,000 

1,653 

499 

895 

79 

2,600 

1,366 

sw 

394 

99 

8,000 

1,911 

697 

564 

93 

3,300 

1,019 

826 

286 

88 

•• 

6,849 

1,820 

1,629 

90 


Total 



Tablb 1. Extent of tvbenmUn teeHng tfi tea gardens grouped by altitude, Darjeeting, 19^60— oaadid. 

^ Altitude Population* Feraonfl 0 — ^24 yoan 



Garden^ 

MIDDLE ALTITUDE 

sea level 
(feet) 


Tested with Testing 
ITU complete* 

Percent 

testing 

oompleM 

Bannockburn 

. 

4,600 

000 

347 

838 

06 

Tukvar, upper 

. 

4,600 

1,710 

645 

613 

04 

Ging, upper 


4,800 

726 

212 

204 

06 

Takdah 


6,000 

1,641 

608 * 

468 

00 


Total 

.. 

4,986 

1,612 

1,508 

04 


HIGH ALTITUDE 






Phoobsering 

. . 

6,600 

003 

307 

268 

87 

Puttabong 

.. 

6,600 

013 

374 

300 

83 

Rungneot 


6,500 

513 

186 

150 

81 


Total 


2,419 

866 

727 

84 


Total for all gardens 

. . 

13,264 

4,298 

3,864 

00 


Frequently four to six persons live in a hut 10x20 feet 
which is usually built directly on the ground with walls 
of plunk or of bamboo plastered with earth. They have 
roofs of thatch or ol corrugated iron sheeting. The huts 


are dark and poorly ventilate^l and very often their small 
windows are deliberately covered by the occupants. 
During the very lu'avy ruins that occur in the monsoon 
seasons, the houses aflord but iiKxlorate protection. 


Tablk 2. Number of perama teated ivith 1, 10 and 100 T U, by age and aUUvde of reaidence, Darjeding, 1949-60 


Altitude 


Age in years 


r- ■ 

1 TU 

jk. 



10 TU 



100 TU 

JL . 















Low 

Medium 

High 

Low 

Medium 

High 

Low 

Medium 

High 

Reactions read : 











0-4 


160 

171 

109 

138 

100 

08 

125 

157 

00 

6-9 


328 

329 

166 

254 

264 

126 

208 

240 

122 

10-14 


520 

547 

224 

360 

382 

155 

233 

310 

127 

16-19 


487 

356 

205 

322 

206 

109 

147 

141 

08 

20-24 


226 

163 

77 

06 

79 

36 

34 

40 

28 

Total 


1,721 

1,566 

781 

1,179 

1,091 

534 

747 

906 

465 

Reactions not read 


99 

46 

85 

36 

42 

24 

60 

16 

30 

Total tested 


1,820 

1,612 

866 

1,215 

1,133 

558 

803 

922 

406 


The majority of the tea labourers go barefooted most of 
their lives. Hookworm and respiratory ailments are 
common. Malaria is said to be frequent at the low alti- 
tude, but rare above 3,600 to 4,000 feet. In the six 
gardens belonging to one of the tea companies, the 
crude death and birth rates for the year 1948 were 2 
and 4 per cent., reapetirely. 


Matrrialb AZfD Mithodb 

The work of the team was carri^ out in aooofdanoe 
with a protocol carefully prepared in advance. In addi- 
tion, all necessary supplies were new and carefully 
cleansed, packed, and sterilized in the headquarters office 
in Copenhagen. 


^Futtabong, Tukvar and Single tea gardens belong to 1 tea company while the 6 other tea gardens belong to a second tea 
company. 

‘Based on oensus taken within 6 months of testing. Division of population on upper and lower parts of Tukvar and Qing ia 
estimated. 

•10 and/or 100 TU tests were given if required and all reactions wore read within 4 days. 
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The tuberculin used for testing was part of a lot of 
purified protein derivative (No. RT XIa-XX-XXI) pre- 
pared by the State Serum Institute at Copenhagen. 
There different doses were given as follows: the 1 unit 
test (0-0()002 mg.) was given to all persons in the study 
group. The 10 unit test (0*0002 mg.) was given only 
to those persons who had reactions of less than G milli- 
meters of indtiration to the 1 TU test. The 100 unit 
test (0(K)2 mg.) was given only to persons who had 
reactions of less than 6 millimeters of induration to the 
10 TU test. The dilutions of tuberculin wore carefully 
prepared in the field from a concentrated stock solution 
using pipettes. In no instance were the dilutions used 
longer than 16 days after preparation. 

% 

The tuberculin tests were given intradermally in the 
upper half of the volar surfat'e of the forearm. One- 
tenth of a cubic centimeter of diluted tuherculiii was 
enrefully measured from a tuberculin syringe for ea<;h 
injection. Only reactions which were read at 3 or 4 days 
are used in this study. Tlie widest transverse diameter 
of both erythema and induration was measured in milli- 
meters, and the density of the reactions was graded in 
four qualitative categories. Both the team <loctor and 
the nurse gave injections but all reactions were read by 
the team doctor. The entire testing and vaccination 


programme in the Darjeeling area was carried out in the 
period from December 27, 1949, to February 8, 1960. 

Findings 

Detailed data on the results of tuberculin testing are 
given in appendix Table 1*. Text Tables 3 and 4 and 
ngures 2, 3, and 4 are presented to summarize the data 
and to bring out the striking differences in the patterns 
of tuberculin sensitivity that are associated with altitude 
of residence and age oi‘ the tested population. 

The section to the left in figure 2 shows, separately for 
each altitude of residence, the change with age in the 
percentages of the population designated as positive 
reactors to the 1 TU dose of tuberculin, according to the 
usual criteria of more than 6 min. of induration. Among 
cliildren under 5 years of age, in all altitudes, about 
G per cent, had reactions of more than 6 mm. of 
induration to this first low dose of PPD. For the age 
group 20 to 25 years, the frequency of such reactions 
increases to about 50 per cent. While there are some 
systematic fluctuations in the age curves it is obvious 
that altitude of residence does not markedly influence 
the frequency of reactions ordinarily designated as 
positive to the 1 TU test. 


Tablb 3. Percentage of reactors^ among^ nonreactora to previous tvherculin test, by age and altitude of residence, 

Darjeeling, 1949-50 


Altitude 


Age in years 


1 TU 


10 TU 


100 TU 





Low 

Medium 

High 

0-4 



81 

6*3 

4*6 

6-0 



10*8 

15*5 

13*3 

10-14 



26-7 

26*7 

28*1 

15-10 



32*0 

40*4 

45*4 

20-24 



67*1 

60*0 

510 





f 



Low 

Mediufb 

High 

Low 

Medium 


2*2 

1*2 

0*0 

16*8 

6*1 

3*3 

0*1 

2*7 

4*4 

44*7 

22*1 

10*7 

83*6 

15*2 

0*7 

72*5 

40*8 

10*7 

50*0 

30*6 

9*2 

80*8 

64*5 

31*6 

64*6 

40*4 

22*2 

04*1 

75*0 

46*4 


Table 4. 


Combined distributions of reactions to 1, 10 and 100 TV by age and altitude of residence (percentages^) 


Ago in years 



Dose 


Low altitude 


Middle altitude 



High altitude 


Mm. of induration 

(TU) 


A 









0-9 

10-14 

15-24 ' 

6-9 

10-14 

I 6 - 24 ' 

0^9 

10-14 

16-24 

0-6 

100 

51-6 

13*4 

2-n 

72*7 

36-0 

12*0 

81*3 

62*] 

30*1 

6 and over 

. 100 

26*0 

85*3 

24-7 

13*4 

26*3 

24*1 

6*6 

12*8 

16* 1 

6 and over 

10 

5*6 

24*6 

32-1 

1*9 

IM 

20*1 

2*3 

6*0 

6*0 

6-11 

1 

61 

12*6 

27-1 

3*4 

11*3 

22*2 

4*0 

5*4 

11*0 

12 and over 

1 

9*8 

14*2 

13-5 

8*6 

16*4 

21*6 

5*8 

22*8 

36*2 

Total 


100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 


The middle section of figure 2 shows the age curves of 
percentage of reactors (more than 6 mm. of induration) to 
10 TU among those not designated as positive reactors to 
1 TU. Similar age curves for the 100 TU dose of 
tubiTculin, among iionreactors to 10 TU, arc shown in the 
right hand section of the figure. The enormous influence 
of altitude of residence on the frequency of reactors to the 
two larger doses of tuberculin is clearly apparent. As 
illustrations it may be noted that for the age group 20-25 
less than 25 per cent, of the peculation living at altitudes 
above 6,600 teet react to 10 TU, while more than 60 per 
cent, of those of similar age react if they live at elevations 
less than 3,300 feet ; among nonreactors to 100 TU, 20-25 
years of age, 46 per cent, to 100 TU if they live above 
6,500 feet while nearly 96 per cent, react if they live below 
3,300 feet. 


In general, it is evident that there is a marked associa- 
tion between altitude of residence and the frequency of 
reactors to the 10 and 100 TU doses of tuberculin: the 
higher the place of residence above sea level the lower the 
prevalence of reactors to these doses. Further, with 
increase in the age of the persons tested there are very 
sharp increases in the frequencies of these reactors, 
especially of those to the 100 TU test. 

Only part of the important differences in the pattern of 
tuberculin sensitivity according to altitude are brought 
out by a consideration sim^y of the prevalence of 
‘‘positive** reactors to the three graded doses of tuberculin. 
In figure 3, histograms illustrating the frequency distribu- 
tions of the measured sizes of reactions are shown for five 
age groups, for each does of tuberculin, and for the three 


read. 


^A reactor is defined as a person with a reaction of more than 5 mm. induration. 

The percentages are calculated under the assumption that the reactions not read were distributed in the way as those 


*Referenoe2to the original — A.M. 
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altitude groups. Inspeotion of these 45 histograms 
reveals several significant facts. First, although the per- 
centages of reactors designated as positive to the 1 TU 
test are not very different for residents at different 
altitudes, the distributions of siaes of reactions show sharp 
contrasts. The characteristic tendency may be noted by 
comparing, for example, the distribution of reactions to 1 
TIT for 15-19-year old children living at high niul low 
altitudes. The distribution for the low altitude group is 
J-shapod; the most frequent class is that having reactions 
of 0-2 mm. in diameter, with a ^adual decrease in frequ- 
ency of the larger reactions. Very few children havo 
reactions of 16 mm. or more. The distribution for the 
high altitude group shows an entirely different pattern. 
While the 0-2 mm. class contains the greatest number of 
cases, the remainder of the distribution appears to have 
the form of a ‘‘normal” frequency curve with its mode for 
the class having reactions 12-14 mm. in diameter. A sub- 
stantial propiortion of the children have reactions 
measuring 15 mm. or more in diameter. Although it is 
less apparent fur the younger children, there is a general 
tendency for the size of the 1 TTT tests at the low altitude 
and for 1(K) TU tests at the high altitude. Frequency 
distributions resembling the form of normal curves tend 
to appear for 1 TU tests at the high altitude and for 
100 TIT tests at the low altitude. 

The detail presented in figure 3 suggests another signi- 
ficant fact : the form of the distribution of 1 TU 
reactions may be useful in predicting the pattern of 
sensitivity to the higher doses of tuberculin. Thus it 
api)(‘urs that the presence of many 3-5 m.m reactions 1.o 
the 1 TU test, as revealed in the J-shaped distributions for 
low-altitude residents, is associated with the finding of 
many reactors to the higher doses of tuberculin. 
Relatively few small reactions to 1 TU, observed among 
high altitude residents, indicate the absence of many 
reactors to the liigher doses of tuberculin. This finding 
probably means that fairly strong reactors to the higher 
doses, even 100 TU ro^tors, tend to reveal their presence 
by showing small reactions below the size usually regarded 
as positive to the less concentrated doses of tuberculin. 

In order to show altitude differences for the whole 
range of tuberculin sensitivity. Table A and figure 4 
present distributions of the freouoncy of reactions acoord- 
injr to five broad classes for tnree age groups for each 
altitude of residence. For these distributions reactions 
to the 1 TU are subdivided arbitrarily into those measur- 
ing more than 11 mm. of induration and those 6-11 mm. 
in diameter; all reactions larger than 5 mm. to the 
10 TU are placed in a single class; 100 TU reactions aro 
subdivided into two cbisscs, those above 5 m.m. in diameter 
and those showing 5 mm. or less of induration. 

Differences between the distributions are apparent to 
some exetnt in the youngest age group but these 
differentics are in general limited to the frequencies of 
100 TU reactions. With increasing age, however, a 
gradual shift from smaller to larger resiclioris occurs and 
at the same time the various altitudes develop singularly 
diverse patterns. Maximum differences in the pattern 
of tuberculin allergy may bo noted by comparing the upper 
and lower histograms shown at the right side of figure 4. 
In the upper histc^ram, for the group 15-24 years of 
age living at an 'altitude above 5,500 feet, the distribution 
is clearly U-shaped. There are many large reactions to 
1 TU. many small reactions less than 6 mm. to 100 TU, 
and few of those representing intermediate degrees of 
allergy, part-icularly recations to 10 TU. The lower 
histogram, for 15-24 yeur olds living less than 3,300 feet 
above sea- level, is strikingly different. It is unimidol 
w'ith most of the population showing the intermediate 
degrees of tuberculin sensitivity, the most frequent 
reactions being those to the 10 JU test. 

Discussion 

The population dealt with in this investigation 
comprised groups of persons comparable with respect to 
race, age, sex and major habits of life. Persons in the 
age groups studied were exceedingly restricted in their 


travel. As far as could be determined by inquiry the pre- 
valence ol tuberculosis was the same throughout the 
whole area. Consequently, so far as is known the 
differotice in altitude of residence is the most obvious 
single variable in the population. 

Many factors — constitutional make-up of the people, 
dosage and mechanism of infection, inherent characteris- 
tics of the infecting organism — may bo pertinent in 
attempts to explain the observed variations in tuberculin 
sensitivity. It is pt^issible that environmental factors, such 
as climate, affect the quantity or the quality of infecting 
organisms or that different modes of infection may occur at 
differences in allergic response to tuberculous infection may 
occur in persons living at different altitudes. But consi- 
derations of how these factorti could produce such large 
variations predominantly in sensitivity to the higher 
doses of tnberenlin wiiboiit> producing greater change in 
son.Mitivity to the low dose or without an obvious influence 
on tnherciilosi.s morbidity and mortality, become so complex 
that on^ IS tempted to seek other and perhaps simpler 
explanations of this phonomonon. 

’ITie common occurrence of cross reactions among skin 
testing antigens, and the similarity between the pattern of 
sensitivity produced in cases of known cross reactions and 
the pattern of sensitivity found in the low altitude at 
Darjeeling (and in certain other regions) suggest that 
some of the sensitivity to tuberculin observed in those 
locations may be due to infection with an agent other 
than the ordinaiy human strain of tiihercle bacillus. 

Furthermore, the patterns of tuberculin sensitivity 
observed ai the high and low altitudes in Darjeeling 
ri'Romble those found in student nurses in widely separated 
geographic areas in the United States, for example, in 
IMiiladelphia and Louisiana. Since regional differences in 
tho Uniiod States could not be adequately expUined by 
difference in the prevalence of tuberculosis moroidity and 
iiioi iaiity, the possihility ot a non-spi'cihc infection by some 
agent closcdy lostunbling and antigen ically related to the 
tubercle baeilliJH was offered as an explanation (1). It is 
possible' that tlie saiiu' 1.vi>o of non-specific infection may 
exist in the Darjeeling area. 

In an area when* a nonspecific agent is present it is 
reiwonable to expi'ct that some persons will be infected 
with both the tubercle bacillus and the “nonspecific** 
agent. If if. is sufiposed that the tuberculin sensitivity of 
such individuals is increased by the double infection, there 
should 1 m* relatively more large reactions (a higher level of 
sensitivity) to the low dose of tuberculin in areas where 
the noiisjieoific injecting agent is most prevalent, other 
factors in the two cominiinitiep being the same. In this 
study the opposite is true; there are relatively more large 
low dose reactions at the higher altitudes where the non- 
specific theory assumes that there are fewer nonspecific 
reactions Tn conform to the ])att(‘rns of sensitivity 
(>bs(*rv(*d III Darjeeling, the nonsyiecific theory must now 
postulate that infection with both the nonspecific agent 
and tnborole bacillus does not result in ^gher sen- 
sitivity but, in lact, results in diminished sensitivity. The 
idea that persons first infected and sensitized by the non- 
specific agent resist further development of allergy upon 
subsequent infection with the tubercle bacillus or tnat 
persons first infected and sensitized by the tubercle 
bacillus are partially desensitized by subsequent infection 
with the nonsyiccific agent, merits consideration in the 
light of the pxponience in Darjeeling. 

While the nonspecific theory is offered as the most 
probable explanation of these findings, the main purpose 
of this paper is to report that remarkable real differences 
in the patterns of tulwrculin sensitivity do occur in a 
homogeneous population living in close proximity but at 
different altitudes. The people studied live within a few 
air miles of one another in a type of mountainous country 
where transporation difficulties and economic conditions are 
such that most of the people spend their lives ve^ dose Vo 
their homes on the tea plantations. Yet, within such a 
homogeneous group, great differences are found in tuber- 
culin sensitivity at different altitudes of residence. 
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These findinurs are not explained adequately any of 
our traditiona] notions of how tuberculous infection 
and nllerfry production operate. A proper explanation 
would contribute to the value of the tuberculin test and 
ini^lit lead to substantial contributions in the general 
field of allergy. 

SUMMABY 

A homogeneous population of about 4,(KX) persons, 

() — Uf) Years of ng(*, from tea plantations of a small 
mountamous aresi around Darjeeling in northern India, 
was lested serially with graduated doses of 1, 10, and 
100 units of tul)€reulin. Very marked differences in the 
pattern of allergy were* shown to exist at different 
altitudes of residence. While the frequency of reactions 
designated as positive *to the 1 unit test were 
approximately the same at all altitudes, reactions to this 
dose trnded to he larger at the high altitude. With the 
10 and 100 unit tests a remarkably proportion of 
reactors occurred at the lower altitudes. 

The h.vpoih(*sis is ofl‘er(*d that these variations in 
sensdivity ai diff(*rent altitu<l(‘S, resembling those found 
in different an»as in the Tnited States, are due to tin* 
presence in Ihe lower altitudes of a very prevalent, non- 
pathogenic organism, closely relatt‘d to the tubercle 
bacillus, which producers sensitivity to tuberculin. It is 
further speculated that infection with both the non- 
specific organism and the tubercle bacillus results in a 
lower level of sensitivity than that produced by the 
tubercle bacillus alone. 

1’he material also suggests that the general form of a 
1 unit distribution ol reactions may be useful in 
predicting the pattern of sensitivity to the higher doses 
of tuberculin. 

Th(‘ investigation illustrates the opportunities that 
exist for wider geograjihic research and the value of 
<-arefully planned and ex(‘cuted studies which take 
advantage of these opportunities. 

Leprosy — Tn regard to leyirosy, a sample survey 
was carried out in 1937 by tbe Bengal Branch of 
the British Empire L(*prosy Belief Association 
which gave an incidence of 2*3 per cent, for the 
Siliguri subdivision and a much lower rate for the 
hill areas and hillmeii. 

Other diseases — AiiKchic infections arc extreme- 
ly common and in the rural areas amoehic and 
Imcillary dysentery present major public health 
jirohlcms. Bound worms and liookworins affect 
large areas: the hitler lieing yiarticularly pre- 
valent on the tea gardens at the lower altitudes. 
Clkolera only appears in the submontane areas when 
imported from other jiarts of IViigal and is rarely 
a serious problem. Enteric fever groups are 
occasionally re])orted. Measles, chickenpox, 
German measles and mumps occur as seasonal 
outbreaks particularly where there are schools. 
Smallpox only appears sporadically usually in 
arrivals from the plains. No difficulty is experi- 
enced in checking small outbreaks and the public 
n*s])ond well to appeals for mass vaccination. A 
typhus epidemic broke out in 1944 which caused 
a number of deaths before it could he checked. 

Administration. — ^From 1922 to 1932 responsibi- 
lity for public health in the district with the Dis- 
trict Board under whom the Civil Surgeon control- 
led public health as well as medical organisations. 
1‘roposals for appointing a District Health Officer 
and a District Public Health Organisation on the 
model accepted for other districts in the Province 


were forwarded to Government in 1930 and resulted 
in 1932 in the appointment of a District Health 
Officer who was first to study the peculiar health 
problems of the district and thereafter to make 
proposals. The resultant proposals to combine 
medical and public health activities were accepted 
but the need for revision in certain details, as 
alteration in the department’s policy and consti- 
tutional changes delayed introduction of a scheme 
until September 1942. 

The Rural Health Scheme adopted in 1942 
cf>vered the greater part of the district with 16 
Htsilth Units, each in charge of a Rural Health 
()ffi(‘er under w^hom was a Health Assistant and 
one other officer. Supervision wa.s by the District 
Health Officer, two Assistant Health Officers and 
four Sanitary Assistants. In addition a travelling 
Sub-Assistant Surgeon in the Terai visited /lats 
and other centres. The above units were estab- 
lished hut all could not continue to function in 
war time owing of lack of qualified personnel. 
They averaged 54 square miles in area and tbe 
Rural Health Officer in charge was responsible for 
all the heallli measures required in his area and 
f(u an outdoor dispensary at his headquarters 
which he was expected to attend at least three 
hfurs daily for six days in the week. His duties 
included loeturrng to the rural puopulation on 
sanitation, vitrification of births and deaths, teach- 
ing in scliools, inspection of markets and the com- 
bating of epidemics by preventive and remedial 
action. The operations against Kala-azar which 
had been started in 1938 were also taken over by 
these units. This scheme, has in 1948 been 
supplanted by the Rural Health Centre Scheme 
but until such time as there is a full network of 
thtse centres the old scheme continues. 

In the Darjeeling town, although a conservancy 
department had been in existence before 1920, it 
was not until then that a Medical Officer of Health 
and a Sanitary Officer w^ere apjiointed. A public 
health laboratory w^as established in 1922 which 
now has a Bacteriologist and a Chemist and deals 
with clinical work and with the examination of 
food and water samples. Other Sanitary Inspec- 
tors were later appointed and now the scope of 
activity of the Municipal Health Department 
includes the following : 

(1) Prevention and control of epidemic 
diseases, management of the Infectious 
Diseases, Hospital and a Charitable Dispen- 
sary at Ghum, 

(2) anti-tuberculosis work and management of 
the Tuberculosis Hospital, 

(3) control and supervision of two Maternity 
and Child welfare centres, 

f 

(4) control and inspection of slaughter houses, 
of the sale of meat and fish and of cooked 
food in hotels and eating houses; perform- 
ance of the duties of Public Analyst and 
under the Bengal Food Adulteration Act, 
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(d) examination (bacteriological, etc.) of 
samples of water, sewage and of pathologi- 
cal specimens of diagnosis, 

(6) record and check of vital statistics, and 

(7) management of the conservancy system. 

Vital statistics — In municipal areas births and 
deaths are recorded in the Municipal Offices of 
Darjeeling and Kurseong. In rural areas, officers 
in charge of police stations are the registering 
officers. The only exceptions are the Siliguri 
Union Boards where the Presidents record and the 
(Jantunineiits of Lebong and Jalapahar where the* 
Executive Officers record. Information is collect- 
ed by managers on tea gardens, by rangers of 
forest villages, by the Tahsildars in Darjeeling 
Improvement Eund hats and by road kluiliists for 
roadside lands. Outside these areas, in the hills 
village mandals collect the information and in the 
Tcrai village chaukidars. Monthly returns are 
supplied by registering officers to the District 
Health Officer and by him transmitted to the 
Director Public Health. 

Water-supply— After a severe epidemic of 
dysentery at Oildubling in 19i{7, efforts were made 
to protect rural supply springs iif the hills from 
contamination by leading water therefrom in 
pipes. In 1940 nearly 10,000 runing feet of piping 
w^ere laid for tlui supply of this village at a cost 
of nearly Jts. 10,000. Improved water-supplies on 
the above lines have been provided by various 
authorities at the following places: 

SadoT suMivision — Sukhiapokri, Simana, 
Takdali Cantonment, Takdah Khasmahal, 
Soreaiig, Lepcha Bazar, Mangpu Cinchona 
J Plantation, Manibhanjan, Kollbong, Sonada, 
3-mile basti, Bijanbari and Pulbazar. 

Kursfong subdinsion — Punkhabari, Mirik and 
Tindharia, 

Kalimpong subdivision — Algarah Pedong, 
Gitdubling, Kankibong, Rambibuzar, 
Riyang and Kalijhora. 

The supply of water to the Darjeeling urban 
area is from springs on the Senchal spur. Water 
is collected from more than 30 springs and flows 
by gravity tp two lakes above Ghum on the 
Sencmal hill: after settlement there it passes 
through pressure filters to three service reservoirs 
in the town from which it is distributed. The spring 
catchment area is fenced and protected from conta- 
mination so that filtering is almost unnecessary. 
Since completion in 1912 the waterworks have 
been supplying good potable water with a high 
sttndard of purity. During, the dry season when 
th»* yield of the springs runs low, supply is 
augmented by pumping water from a perennial 
spring at Konkhola lower down the hills. The 
rest of the system of collection and distribution 
works by gravity. The works are maintained by 
the Darjeeling Municipality. The average daily 


supply is 760,000 gallons and the total capital cost 
has been Rs. 1,076,000. 

The Kurseong Waterworks are maintained by 
the Kurseong Municipality. They supply about 
lf)3,000 gallons of filtered water and 40,000 gallons 
of unfiltered water daily. The unfiltered supply is 
used only for flushing 8 pu])lic latrines. The fil- 
tered supply consists first, 15,000 gallons daily to 
tile Dow Hill area from the Dow Hill springs and 
second, of a supply to the town urea from the 
Sepoy Dhiira spring, 4 miles from the town. 
Water is conveyed from there by a 4" pipe to an 
80,000 gallon reservoir near St. Helen’s School 
from which it is distributed by gravity to 400 
house connections and 00 sinict hyilrants. Both 
supplies are filtered through rapid pressure filters. 
Total cost has been Rs. 129,000. The works began 
operating in 1913. 

The Kalimpong Waterworks are operated by the 
Engineering Branch of the Bublic Health Depart- 
ment of the Governmtmt of Bengal. Supply is 
from two springs — at the source of the Rilli and 
at Thakchu J8i miles from the Kalimpong bazar. 
Water is c()nvt‘yed to Sanser 12 miles from the 
liazar in a masonry conduit and there chlorinated. 
It is then conducted liy a 0" pipe to a 3,000,000 
gallon storag(* jcservoir about 2J miles from 
Sanser from which it gravitates to various supply 
tanks ami is delivered to consumers through 300 
Inmse connections and 44 street tanks. Average 
daily supply is 210,000 gallons. The works were 
completed in 1922 and the capital cost so far 
incurred has been Rs. 875,000. 

Thei't* was formerly an imjiression that water in 
the hills of the district contained mica which 
frequejitl;^ gave rise to dysentery. This impression 
has been proved to be without foundation and the 
dysenlery symptoms wrongly attributed by new- 
comers to mica in the water are more often due to 
chang(*s of climate and diet and more particularly 
to the error of overeating into which visitors are 
prone to fall due to the unaccustomed cold. 

Sewage disposal — In rural areas, the failure of 
the people to observe proper sewage disposal 
results in insanitary conditions and the prevalence 
ol worms. There is a sewerage system in the 
Darjeiding town to which certain houses are con- 
nected as well as 53 public latrines. The majority 
of houses however are served by a hand collection 
system dumping into b chutes. All sewage is 
treated in septic, tanks and the effluent discharges 
into jhoras at a distance from inhabitated localities. 
The system is operated by the Darjeeling Muni- 
cipality. The Kurseong sewerage system serves 
only 10 public latrines and a few houses in the 
bazar area. The total length of piping is 8,000 
feet and sewage is discharged into jhonis outside 
the town after treatment in a septic tank. In 
Kalimpong, houses in the development area are 
required to have water-borne sanitation. In the 
bazar there are 5,000 feet of sewers serving 8 



public latrines and a number of houses. Discharge 
is into jhora,s below the bazar after treatment in a 
septic tank. Both at Kurseong and Kalimpong 
surface drainage enters the sewer piping system 
through gulley pits. The Kalimpong "bazar 
sewerage system was completed in 1930. In the 
Siliguri bazar there is only the primitive hand 
removal system of santitation controlled by the 
Municipality. 

An account of the dispensaries and hospitals of 
the district will be found in the statistical section 
of this volume. In addition to these hospitals and 
dispensaries the following 14 llural Health Treat- 
ment I'liits hav(' functioned after 194‘J: (1) Sukia- 
pokri, (2) Singla, (3) Bijanbari, (4) Lodluima, 
(f)) Tukdah, (0) Mirik, (f) Sukna, (8) Algarah, 
(9) (larubatlmn, (10) Sbamsing, ( 1 1 )Matigara, 
(IJi) Bagdogra, (13) Bbansidewa, (14) Kliari- 
bari. 

In 1950-1 a Thana Health Centre was oi)oned 
at Tukdah under the New Kural Health (/entre 
Scdieiiie. In J951-2 a Union Ht^altli Centre at 
Bagdogra was o|)en(‘d. In 1953 a 10-bedded 
Health Centre at Matigara was ()f)en(‘d in Febru- 
ary and another 10-l)odded Health Centre was 
opened at Kharibari in March. This District 
Administration is trying to extend medical faci- 
lities to remote rural areas with the help of the 
Darjeeling Improvement Fund. 

The Indian lied (Toss Society opened in 1953 
an (hii-door Mc<Hcal Fnil at Sainiliar, an out-of- 
the-way village in Kalim])ong subdivision. As 
soon as a llural 10-bcddcd Health (Vntre is sot up 
at Samthar this Out-door Medical Unit will bo 
transferred to Nimbi mg. 

The Darje<ding urban area contains the most 
im])ortant medical and health institutions in the 
dif-trict. ]<3rsi, tJiere are two sanitaria built to 
accommodate on modiuate charges those who 
desire to recruit their health by rest and change 
as well as those whose health has been defiintely 
impaired. The Eden Sanitarium occu])ies part of 
tlit building in which the J^lden Hospital is housed 
and accommodates 70 persons who live in 
Eurojrean style. The Lowis Jubilee Sanitarium 
was started in 1887 with a generous gift of the 
Biyngwyn i)roperty by the Maharaja of Coocb 
Behar and donations of Its. 90, 000 made by the 
Maharaja of Tajluit and others. It now provides 
accommodation for 192 persons living in Indian 
style, including 8 phthisis patients in a separate 
ward. Free accommodation is available for 23 
persons whom the Committee finds unable to pay 
the usual fees. 

The Victoria Hospital has 70 beds for male 
patients and 30 bods for female patients. It has 
got 4 Medical Officers, 24 Nurses, 2 Compounders, 
3 Dressers and 1 minor X’Ray set which is being 
installed. The Eden Sanitarium and Hospital is 
a non-Government institution mainly subscribed 


by the Planters’ Association. It* has 10 .beds, 
three Medical Officers, 4 Nurses and 1 Compounder. 
This Hospital has a major X’Jlay set, Electric 
Diathermy and Electric Vibrator Apparatus and 
carries out X’Ray works for other hospitals in the 
dij^trici. There is a registered and qualified 
Nursing staff of 1 Matron and 3 Nurses, They 
are all provided with free board and lodging. The 
Matron is appointed for continuous service 
throughout the year: the Nurses are ordinarily 
appointed for a period of 8 months. The Govern- 
ment has approved a scheme of amalgamating the 
Victoria and Eden Hospitals by enlarging the 
number of beds to 208. Already the work of 
exi^ansion is in progress. 

Kurseong Subdi visional Hospital— This is a State 
managed Hospital containing 50 beds of which 29 
are for mules, 19 are for females and 2 are pay- 
ing beds. The Hospital is divided into 5 wards: 

(a) General, wliicb admits medical, surgical 
and female cases; the number of beds being 
12 male and 6 female; 

(5) tuberculosis wards; which contains 15 
male bods and 5 female beds; 

(c) isolation, whiidi contains 2 male beds and 
2 female beds; 

(cl) niui(‘rnity, which (‘ontains G female beds. 

The Maternity Ward was opened in May 1952 
and has l)eon very i)()pular. There are 2 Medical 
Officers, 10 Nurses, 1 Compounder and 1 Dresser. 

Siliguri Subdivisional Hospital — The Siliguri 

Subdivisional Hospital is a State managed insti- 
tioii containing 5G beds of whicli 25 beds each are 
for muli‘s and iemales and 6 fur infectious cases. 
There is a staff of 1 Medical Officer, 13 Nurses, 
2 C'Onii)ounders and 1 iJreSwSer. A new two- 
sioreyed building has been built along with staff 
quarters. Before July 1953, it had only 28 beds. 

Charteris Hospital at Kalimpong— The Cbarteris 
Hospital was opened in 1893 and has been main- 
tained ever since by the Cliruch of Scotland 
Mission. The Mission medical work in this area, 
which includes this hospital, a Leper Hospital in 
Kalimi)ong, a dispensary in the Kalimpong bazar 
and outdispeiisaries at Nimbong anH Today Tangta, 
is controlled by its Kalimpong District Committee. 
Till management of the (Jharteris Hospital is con- 
ducted by Committee consisting of the doctors and 
sisters working in it together with the Subidiv- 
sioiial officer ex-officio. The hospital consists of 
three main blocks — Medical, Surgical and Mater- 
nity and Isolation and a small block of private 
rooms. It is a general hospital for men, women 
and children. 

The hospital trains Nepali, Lepcha and 
Tibetan girls in general nursing and midwifery 
and prepares them for the examination of the 



Bengal Nursing .Council. Boys are trained in 
compounding and dispensing. The hospital staff 
includes two European and two Indian Doctors, 3 
nursing sisters, 3 Indian staff nurses, 18 proba- 
tioners, 3 trained compounders and 2 apprentice 
compounders. Quarters are provided for the staff. 

The Church of vScotland Mission finances the 
hospital aided by grants from Government of 
lls. 5,400 and Rs. 350 per annum; (Government 
also provides free, the services of the two Sub- 
Assistant Surgeons. 

The hospital has 262 beds, 150 tor males and 
112 for females. This includes 110 bods for lepers. 
The staff consists of two British doctors and two 
Indian doctors (^\ho are Government servants 
attached to the liospital), a Matron and a sister 
(both British), an Indian sister and six sLaff 
nurses, 22 nurses in training lioused in two Nurses 
Homes, 2 ComjxHuiders and 2 dresseis and 1 X’Ray 
machine Ixdonging to the local Tuberculosis 
Association. Eor the training of nurses the 
Government makes a contribution of Ks. 8,208 per 
annum. The Government also makes a capitation 
grant of Rs. 8 ])er month per adult leper and 
Rs. 4 ])er month i)er child leper up to a maximum 
of 100 ley)er ])atients. Lcp(‘r paiieiitjs come from 
Kalimpong and Darjeeling, Sikkim, Tibet and 
Bhutan. Th(‘ staff consists of two com]>ounders 
s]>ecially trained in lei)rosy work, working under 
the sujH^rvision of one of 1h(‘ missionary doctors. 

The S. B. Dey Tuberculosis Sanatorium at 
Kurseong vas establisluMl in 1036 through the 
munificence of Rai Bahadur S. B. Dey. Tlie 
h()Si)ital was opefied in 1937 with 20 beds. Before 
long the need for further i‘xpansion was felt and 
a Female Ward and a few cottages were built in 
1030 to bring the total niniiber of beds to 47. 
I'his was ])ossible through ])ublic donations. 

In 1042, tin*. Government leased out on nominal 
rent 20 acres of adjoining forest land for further 
(‘>])ansi()n and Mr. Casey, then Governor, after a 
visit to the Sanatorium in October, 1044, persuaded 
thf (Government to make a non-recurring contri- 
bution of Rs. 3,70,000 in 1045. 

In 1946, 4 more cottages were added to augment 
th( total number of beds to 58, made possible by 
ymblic contributions. 

Owing to the scarcity of building materials, 
as a r(*Hult of the Second World War, tlie major 
step of constructing a 100-bedded liospital liad to 
be put off. The time, thus gained, was utilised 
in jirepariiig plans, and in B149, the foundation 
stone of tbe new admiiiisirative-cw/n-surgieal 
blocks wus laid b\ tin* (Govermy of West Bengal. 

The syiaciouH, w^ell-liglited and well -ventilated 
f3 storit?d modern hospital building wuis completed 
in 1951. It wus fonnally opened on the 20tb May, 
1952. The cost exceeded Rs. 10, 00, 000 and landed 
the institution into heavy debts. The Government 


of West Bengal contributed Rs. 1,60,000 and Rai 
Bahadur S. B. Dey again came out with a generous 
donation of Rs. 50, 000. Thanks to philanthropic 
spirited donors, all tlie money w^as found and tlie 
last instalment of debt was cleared in »Tuly 1953. 

With the ever-growing demand for beds, all the 
a\ai1able space in ibis New Building had to be 
utilised to aec^ommodaie jiatienis and the Saiia- 
tarium has today 172 beds, out of wdueli 25 free 
beds are maintained exclusively for hillmen 
yiatients of the Darjeeling district out of its own 
funds w’hich was a condition yirecedeiit laid dowm 
by the Government lu‘fc>re Us. 5,20,000 was 
granted. Seven other free beds are also main- 
tained for non-hillmen yiaiients and another 15 half- 
free for all. 


The Saiiatoriuni does not re(“cive any ri'eurring 
grant from tin* Government of West Bengal. The 
llosyiilal has a major X’Ray set. 

In addition to the above, the following autlio- 
rities maintain free beds in this institution : 


Governor of West Bengal 

Eastern Railway 

North Eastiern Railway 

Siliguri Municipality 

Western Dooars Medical 
Association 


1 fre(^ bed (exclusively 
for a hill girl) 

2 free beds (for their 
employees) 

2 free lieds (for their 
employees) 

2 fr(‘(‘ beds (for the 
citizen of Siliguri) 

1 free bod (for their 
employees) 

iiotlier 30 ))ali(‘nis are treat- 


B(*si(h*s tbe above*, 
ed at the e.Npeiist* of llieir eni])loyers. 


Tlie year 1952 has been (‘ventful in various ways. 
3'he Ojxuation Tlii’eatri* was (‘(|uip])(‘(l during tin* 
y(‘ar for major surgery at a cost of over Us. 40,000, 
mostly donated by tin* ])ublic and ex-yiatiimls. 
During tin* year, 3,0 Thoracoplasties w’ere suc.cess- 
fully under1ak(‘n. In tin* year 1953 uyi to the montli 
of Septeinlx*!’, 35 opiuations were j)erformed iiieJud- 
iiig tw 7 ) eases of J\)Iytheiie IMombagi*. Arrangem(‘iits 
for o])ening a Blood Bank are well under way and 
before long it is hoped tlial other operations such 
as l^n*nnn)in*< t()iiiy ard Lol)e(*tomy will he under- 
taken here. 

Tin* SanaOu'ium is a hrarn*h of the K. S. Ray 
T.B. Hospital, Jadab[nir. 

The Sanatorium lias so far incurred a ea])ital cost 
of over Rs. 14,t)0,000 which has been met by grants 
as follows : 

Rs. 


Goveriimc*nt of Bengal ... 5,20,000 

Rai Bahadur S. B. Dey ... 1,80,000 

Bnblic donations ... 7,00,0(K) 


Total ... 14,00,000 


M 



The medical amonitieH available in tea gardens are Tea Planters’ Association and tjhe second relates 

set out below. Th( iirst statement relates to amenities to those affiliated to the Indian Tea^Associa- 

available at tea gardens affiliated to the Indian tion. 


MEDICAL FACILITIES AVAILABLE IN TEA GARDENS OF DARJEELING 
A— Tea gardens affiliated to the Indian Tea Planter’s Association 







r 

Number of Doctors 

— A 

Total amount 
spent on medical 

Sorial Name of Garden Nmnber 

Niiml)or 

Number 

Number 

Qualified 

Un. 

Anti- 

facilities includ- 

No. « of Hospital 

Bods 

of Com- of of 

pounders Midwives Nurses 

Sadar Subdivision 

qualified 

malaria 

ing medical 
establishmontB, 
medicines, 
hospital exponseSp 
sick attendances, 
etc., including 
sick hazira 

Kb. a. p. 

1 

Lobonj? and Mineral Spring Tea 
EHtate 

Ml 

2 

Ml 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

3,124 3 C 

2 

Oaks Tea KHtato . 

Ml 

1 Nil Nil 

Kvraeoriy Subdivision 

Nil 

1 

Ml 

2,073 3 0 

3 

Ghyabari Toa Estate 


• ■ 



1 

Nil 

Nil 

1,649 6 6 

4 

Manjha Toa Estate 

Ml 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

3,184 14 0 

5 

Selim Hill Toa Estate 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

• 1 

Nil 

Nil 

2,608 0 0 

G 

'rindbaria Toa Est ate 

Ml 

Nil Nil Nil 

Siliynri Subdivision 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

2,840 0 0 

7 

Aahapur Toa Estate 

Ml 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

Ml 

Nil 

2,477 7 6 

8 

Atal Tea Estate 

Nil 

1 

6 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

6,093 16 0 

9 

Bhujnaraiu Toa Estate . 

Ml 

1 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

0,730 9 0 

10 

Bijoynagar Toa Estate 

K 

1 

1 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

8,921 9 6 

11 

Chandmoni Toa Estate . 

Nil 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Nil 

Nil 

9,375 0 0 

12 

Dagapur Toa EstaU^ 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

•13 3 U 

13 

Daulatpur Tea Estate 









14 

Doomoni and Kistapur T(mi Estat^o 

2 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

8,079 1 9 

15 

Fill bar i Toa Estato 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

2 

Nil 

Nil 

13,163 0 0 

10 

Fnlbari Patan Tea Estate 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

Ml 

Nil 

3,741 6 0 

17 

Gayaganga Toa Estato 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

8,104 7 3 

18 

Ka^ala Tea Estato 

4 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

1 

Nil 

12,404 7 0 

19 

Kharibari Toa Estate 

Nil 

Nil 

Ml 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

Ml 

1,943 15 9 

20 

MarionbarJ Ton Estate . 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Ml 

1 

Nil 

'Ml 

0,281 4 0 

21 

Matigara Toa Estato 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

5,016 0 0 

22 

Morry View Tea Estate . 

Nil 

Nil 

Ml 

Nil 

1 

1 

1 

8,869 1 3 

23 

Mohurgong and Gulma Ton Estate 

Nil 

1 

1 

Nil 

2 

Nil 

Nil^ 

r Including now 
[^Hospital expenses 
42,661 12 0 

24 

Nuxalbari Tea Estate 

Ml 

Ml 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil, 

1 

Nil 

3,653 2 3 

25 

Niscliintapur Ton Estate 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

2,773 4 9 

26 

Sannyasisthan Tea Estate 

Ml 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

1,958 9 0 

27 

Sukna Toa Estate . 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

7,130 12 9 

28 

Thanjhora Tea Estate 

4 

1 

Nil 

lii 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

‘6,856 6 6 



I 

Rungneet 

Phoobsoring 

Ging 

Tukdah 

Ambootia 

Hatinockburn . 

Margart^t’H Hope 

Sungma and Turzum 

'^riwiiflong 

Toosta Vnlloy . 

PuHsimbing 

Gielle 

Mim 

Dilaram 

Pawbok 

Darjottling T<ui and CiiKihoiia 

Lingiii 
Glonbum 
Nagri Fann 
Soom 
Tukvar 
RalaHun 
M urmah 
Gya])aroo 

Riiigtimg and Hope Town . 
Ringbiilli and Tingling 
Badamtam 
Takvar 

BamoHbog 
Moondakot-oo . 

Nagri 
Chongtong 
Dooteriah 
Kalej VaUey . 

Phuguri 

Solimbong 

Thurbo 

Poobong 

Sooyok 

Okayati 

Runglee Rungliot 
Singoll 

Now Chumta . 

TirrihannaVi 

Bagdogra 

Ringliiajhora 
Taipoo 
New Terai 

Pahargoomiah . 

Giuigaram 
Old Terai 
Putinbari 
Hansqua 
Belgaohi 

Lohagarh 


B— Tm girritm afflIliM to the Indian Taa Anoclatlan 

Hospital Modioal Midwivos Nursing Com- Public or Mission Hospitals providing 
Beds OtHcors or Duia AttendantH pounders additional facilitioB wben roquii'rd 


1 1 

2 1 

1 

14 1 1 

8 1 

10 1 2 

2 

0 1 1 

14 1 2 

10 1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

26 1 1 

13 1 3 

1 

14 1 

10 2 1 

0 1 

40 1 0 

.. a 2 1 

2 1 

2 

12 2 I 

2 2 

20 1 1 

14 1 1 


1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

5 

2 

2 

1 


12 1 1 .. 

8 3 14 

(\ 2 

9 1 . . 3 

8 11.. 

1 

« 1 .. 2 

1 

8 12 4 

..111 
1 

.. 2 .. 2 

6 1 .. 2 

19 1 1 

TERAI 

..211 
12 3 2 1 

8 1.1 

.. 1.1 
..211 
14 2 1 3 

28 2 2 4 

10 3 2 2 

..211 
..211 
..211 

2 1 .. .. 

1 


1 Victoria Hospital, Darjeeling. 

Ditto 

I 

Vicloria Hospital, Darjeeling 
1 Kuraeoug Hospital 
. Vi(5toria Hospital, Darjeeling 
1 Vititoria Hospital, Darjeeling and 
Kursoong Hofpitul 
1 Victoria Hospital, Darjeeling 
1 Ditto 

1 Vicloria Hospital, Darjeeling and Kden 

Sanatorium, Darjeeling 
Victoria Hospital, Darjeeling 

2 Ditto 

2 Ditto 

Kursoong Public Hospital 

1 Victoria Hospital, Darjeeling and Charles 

Hospital, Kalimjiong. 

2 Victoria Hospital, DarjtMjling and 1'bana 

Health (Centro, I'ukdali 
1 Victoria Hospital, DurjtH)ling 
1 Ditto 

1 Ditto 

. . Ditto 

3 Ditto 

1 Ditto 

1 Ditto 

1 Kursoong and Darjeeling Hospitals 
1 

. . Kurseong Hospital 
3 

1 Victoria Hospital, Darjeeling, and 
Daijoeling and Dooam Medical Associa- 
tion 

1 Victoria Hospital, Darjeeling 
Ditto 

1 

1 Vi(!toria Hospital, Darjeeling 

2 Ditto 

1 Ditto 

1 Ditto 

1 Ditto 

1 

. . Victoria Hospital, Darjeeling 
Ditto 
Ditto 

. . Ditto 

1 Victoria Hospital, Darjeeling, and 
Kursoong Hospital 

Siliguri Hospital 

Bogibheta Mission Hospital and Govern- 
ment Hospital, Bagdogra 
Ditto 

1 Siliguri and Darjeeling Govornmont 
Hospitals 

1 Siliguri Govornmont Hospital 
1 


Siliguri Hospital and Jalpaiguri General 
Hospital 

1 


lifi 



AGRICULTURE 

The physical f 2 ^e()j»Taphy of the district makes 
conditions for af^riculture extremely diverse. The 
Tioiii, liom tlni foot of the hills to the southern 
boundary of the disl-riet, is in the plains and eon- 
iains many level stretches of alluvial soil admirably 
suited for rice cultivation. There are however in 
it considerable areas of j)oor sandy ^yround ami the 
river beds are lar^e and generally unfertile or un- 
suitable for cultivation. In the hills, many of the 
slopes are so stony and precipitous that nothin^^ can 
thrive on them except scrub jungle or an occasional 
tree in the crevices of the rocks. Mu(di of the hill 
land is unsuitable for cultivation of any kind, but 
on the gentler slojies the soil is often of wonderful 
fertility. Altitude and aspe(*t, as ini^^ht be 
exjiected, have imjKirtant effects on agriculture. 

]»art of the district lies above tree li-vel but no crops 
are ^irown above. 9,500 feet above sea-level owin*^ 
to the (a)ld. Totatoes can be f^rown up to that 
height but the ujiiier limits for rice, maize and 
millet are much lower. Tea does not ^row ahove^ 
7,000 feet, lielow about 2,500 feet much of tlie 
^^•round is stec*p and unsiiitabb* for cultivation: 
the temjieratures here are too lii^h to suit many 
of the crops ^rowinj^' in the cohbu' altitudes and 
the result is that between 1,000 and 2,500 feet there 
is comparatively little cultivation and most of thei 
area is under forest. Rainfall varies considerably 
fi'om (10 im hes per annum in some ])arts of the 
Tista Valley in the north of the district to over 
200 inches on the outer slopes of tiie hills. Further 
south in the Terai the annual tall goes down to 
about 120 inches: nowhere in the district is rain- 
fall in such defect or so irregular that outturn of 
crops is seri(»usly afl'ected. Landslips and river 
erosion do harm locally to cultivated areas. So also 
do(*s hail. In the south of the Terai a hot lurch- 
ing wind from the west sometimes blows for a day 
or two in the hot weather and causes some damage 
to tea and other crops. But on the whole weather 
conditions are, with few exceptions, favourable 
to agriculture throughout the district. 

Agricultural methods in the Terai follow closely 
the i)ractice in the plains of Bengal. Fields are 
manured wilh cowdung, farmyard manure and 
sometimes silt from the beds of tanks. Irrigation 
is perhaps more common as the slope of the land 
offers many opportunities for utilising the water 
of the numerous small streams. Sixty per cent, of 
the low land on which the winter or hmimmiik 
ri('e is grown thus gets the benefit of irrigation. 
The aman or winter rice is first sown broadcast in 
nurseries in May or early June after the first rain- 
fall. The fields to which the seedlings are trans- 
planted in July or August have in the meantime 
been heavily ploughed and surrounded by aih to 
keep in the rain and later irrigation water is led to 
them by channels (called Ddiris). The A vs or BIkuUh 
rice is grown on higher land called faringati. For 
this crop, ploughing begins in February and is 
rej)eated five or six times. The field is then levelled, 
weeds and clods burnt and the ashes used for 


manure. Seed is sown broadcast and after germi- 
nation of the seed the field is 'carefully weeded. 
This rice crop is reaped in August. Small areas 
are also (‘ultivatcd with Boro and long stemmed 
rice. 

Methods of cultivation in the hills vary with the 
crops to be grown. The chief food crops in dry 
cultivation {Svkhakket) are maize {bliuttu or 
makoi), millet (marwa or kodo) and buck-wheat 
{plutpliar) and in wet cultivation rice. Money crops 
arc (‘ardamoms (for which irrigation is needed), 
jjotatoes, oranges and vegetables. Land which is 
not too steep is ploughed; otherwise hoes (kodalis) 
are used. Weeding and harvesting are generally 
done by the cultivator and his family and with the 
assistance of neighbours for which help is given 
ill turn to them. This labour exchange system is 
called pLinna. Hired labourers are only emiiloyed 
when absolutely necessary. Daily rates for day- 
labourers ])re-\\ar were about four annas but war 
time rales rosi* to one rupee. A recent Government 
notification has fixed the minimum wages for agri- 
cultural labour in the district for men, wmiien and 
non-adults. Irrigation is essential foi rice growing 
in tin* hills and water has to be conducted from 
nearby streams (jhoras) by flumes or pipes of 
bamboo or galvanised iron. Terracing is a distinc- 
tive and iiUifiortant feature of llim«alayan cultiva- 
tion. There is no such thing as a large level field 
to be found in the hills: and to allow ol the irriga- 
tion whi(‘h 18 essential for ri(‘e, leiraces have to be 
<*ut with great labour in the hillsides. Some of thf*se 
ore so narrow that a plough cannot b(‘ used and 
the hoe is the only instrument liy which the soil 
can be broken uj). Usually an attemjit is made to 
give an inward slojie to the ti‘rrace but that is not 
always possible. It is however r(‘quired when* rice 
is cultivated, as irrigation water has to stand on 
the field. 

Amon paddy in the hills does not need manure 
as washings from higher land are brought to the 
rice field in the irrigation water. For dry cultiva- 
tion manuring is almost essential. Cowdung is 
being ordinarily used for wheat, mustard, rnarwa, 
potatoes and more rarely for maize or buck-wheat. 
For vcigetable culture leaf mould when procurable 
is employed. 

The chief implements nsed are the plough, the 
hoe, or spade {kodali, fanra or vhapni)^ the form 
the sickle (hoswo)^ the mallet (inartol) and 
the crowbar ham pci). A wooden harrow and a 

thick heavy beam are used in paddy fields and some- 
times in dry cultivation to break up clods. There 
are also various chisels, kukris and Bhutanese and 
Lepcha knives or chupecs : and baskets, mats, 
sieves and winnowing trays made locally from 
bamboo or cane. The thvnsi and namlo is for 
winnowing graint^. For storing grain in large 
quantities closely woven mats (called hakhari) are 
made in rounded form from bamboos covered with 
a paste made from cowdung and earth. 

The average plough weighs 18 or 19 seers and is 
heavier than that in use in the plains due no donbt 



to tile stiffer soiU met with in the hills. The beam 
is ticyl to the yoke with u leather rope and the whole 
])lou{?h used to cost only Its. 2 at most. This has 
risen now to Its. 8. It is expected to last a whole 
season for 7 to 10 a<Tes of laud. Wartime i)rices 
of other implements are spades lls. 8-8, fork l{s. 12, 
sickle lie. 1-4, mallet Its. 14 and (Towbar lbs. 7-S. 
Some implements last lon^^^er than others and the 
ayera^>:e annual cost for imjdements for an ordinary 
hill cultivator would l)e about Us. 25. 

More intensive and efficient metliods of cultiva- 
tion are becoming* popular. While lormerly a 
siiif^le ploii^hiii”’ was th()u;»ht sufficient and no 
manurinf^', now most cultivators plough twice, 
manure more freely and soe- bt‘tter seeds more elli- 
ciently : weedino-, hoeinj*- and earthing- are often 
rep(‘ated. Men, women and cliildreii all use the hoe : 
where jdou** hiii”’ cannot be done, seeds arc some- 
times sown broadcast or dibbled in with a lon;»- 
stick eith(‘r ])(unted or with an iron spike fixed at 
the end. ]je])chas are inetTe(*tive users of the plouj’h 
and are sometimcjs seen turning' ovei' the soil witli 
a rude wooden stick and are r(‘ady to cultivate with 
a small sjiade ami a spike. 88u‘y cultivate mostly 
at the lower levels and are particularly fond of 
oranj^e ‘’•rowing- and cardamom cultivation in the 
lower valleys, bt‘iiij»' accustomed to a low elevation: 
the com])arative secdusion of fiebb> surround<‘(l by 
jungle is congenial to their habits. The N(‘pali is 
the most assiduous cultivator leaving- jiractically 
no ])art of his holdinj.*’ uncultivated, usiu^’ his 
j)lou<»h cattle to the full and tt‘rracin”‘ skilfully 
where it is feasibb*. Uliutias and Ne])ali (lurun^s 
are more casual cultivators, iierliajis because they are 
descendants of ])astoral races more uc('ustomed to 
^•razin”' : they are for the same reason fonder ol 
cultivaliiif^' at the hij^her level. 

The following- are brief accounts of the cultiva- 
tion of the more important crojis in the hills. Tlic 
])rices ciiioted arc wartime prices up to 400 ])er cent, 
over pre-war prices. 

Maize (hhutia or Mahai ) : This croj) growxs on 
almost any soil at altitudes between 1,000 to 7,000 
feet above sea-level. Black soil suits it best as hill 
cultivators do uol usually manure thi.*- croj). It does 
best at low elevations in sunny aspects and f»Tows 
quite well in places where rocks retain moisture. 
It is the stai)le food crop for cultivators and is 
srrown on dry, land (si/khakhef). Ailer the* ^rouml 
has been pre])ared, the seeds are sown from b'ebru- 
ary to April either by broadcastin*^', bv sf)win”- in 
rows (ithalis) or by individual planting in boles. 
It is harvested in August or September. The crop 
is liable to damage by bears and (•le])liants when 
near forests and to dangers from landslif)H on steep 
slopes. Outturns vary from 4 to 10 iiiaunds per 
acre and higher with heavy inaiiuring: taking the 
average yield at 8 maunds per acre and the price 
at lls. 15 j)er man ml, net })rofit i)er acre can 
roughly be taken at Rs, (iO ; cost of cultivation 
being rent Re. 1, manure (20 maunds) Rs. 5, seeds 
(16 seers) Rs. 8, ploughing Rs. 15 and labour 


Rs. 34. Soya bean {bhotmas) or millet is some- 
times grown with maize, and buck-wheat (or more 
rarely wheat and mustard) follows it on first and 
second class lands. It is found dillicult to keep 
strains of better maizi‘ pure owdng to cross fertilisa- 
tion. 

Millet {iiNirwd or kodo) : This crop is grown at 
lieights b(‘twceu 1,000 and 5,000 feet above sea- 
Icvcl and in dry cultivation {sukhakhcl). Seeds are 
sown in A])ril and May in a nursery w^hicli is 
manured. Transplantation takes jilace in June oi 
duly ami tin* cro]) is harvested in October or 
No\(*mber. The cost of a seed bed lor one acre of 
1 r:insplanl(‘(l nianea is about Rs. 7-4, tin* bed b(‘ing 
about l/5th of an acre. The transplanted ero}> 
IS not usually manured. Outturn varii*s from 5 to 
S maunds per aeie (aveiage ])eilui])s (1 maunds) 
\N lieu the Clop is grown alone and less (say 5 maunds 
pel acre) when it is grown together with maize. 
At a ])ri<‘e of Rs. 10 ]ier mauinl ilie protit per acre 
works out a1 about Its. 50 in either ease. 

Soya beans and pulses are similarly cultivated. 

Ihtekirhent (phaph/ir) : This is grown uj) to 
7,000 feet ill dry cultivation. It is sown in August 
and S(‘p1(‘mbcr and harvested In December and 
daiuiary. Idle average yield piT acre is about 
0 mauiiils and, with a jiiK^e of Us. 10 per maiind, 
Ihc profii j)(‘r aiue is about Rs. 08. No weeding is 
required so that labour costs are low, say Rs. 18 
p(*r acre, for which half a mauiid of siaal is requii- 
cd. dliis crop is quick growing but rather un- 
popular because it is considered to exhaust the soil 
ra pidly . 

Wheat, harli'j/ and mustard: Tluise crops are not 
extensively grown in tlic hills. They are growui up 
to 5,000 tcet in dry cultivation, an* sown in Sejj- 
tember and October and harvested in the later 
winter. 

J^icc: Paddy is grown from plains level up to 
elevation of 5,000 feet. In the hills it is transplant- 
ed into irrigated land {panikhet) and no manuring 
is needed. Seeds are sown in .seed beds (1 /(ith of 
area to be jilanled out) in April or May: trans- 
l>lantation takes place in duly or August and 
harvesting in November or the beginning of Decem- 
ber. Outturns vary from 8 to 12 maunds per acre 
and 10 maunds may be taken as the average in the 
hills altliough in the Terai double this figure may 
be attaimMl. The yield of straw is heavy (25 to 
35 maunds ])cr acre) and profit reaches Rs. 45 
j)er acre with 24 to 32 seers of seed required per 
acre and about Rs. 75 per a(*re as the cost of labour. 
33ic jiricc ])er muund of rice is taken for the above 
calculation at Us. 13 per muund. A small quantity 
of hliadai rice (<\alled f/hiya) is grown in the hills. 
Seed is eith(‘r sown broadcast or dibbled in rows at 
tlie rate of 20 to 35 seers per acre. Manure is 
re(|uircd and good rain. The croj) is harvested at 
the end of August or beginning of September. Out- 
turn is less than that of the transplanted rice. 
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l*otatoes: This crop is ^rown in many parts of 
the district even as high as 8,500 or 9,000 feet above 
sea-level. Ji is grown in dry cultivation but 
re([uir(‘s heavy manuring. In some idacea two 
(Tc)f)s jin* harvesic^d, one planted in Oidober and 
hurv lasted in January and lebruary and the 
He(*ond planted in January or February and harvest- 
ed in July. The success of potato cultivation 
depends a great deal on the weather: yields vary 
frofii dO to 120 inaunds per acre, even reaching 
150 maunds ])er acre in very favourable conditions. 
Profit varies considerably but, wdth a price of 
J^s. 15 per maund, one acre may give a profit of 
Us. dOO or more. Oosts of cultivating an acre may 
l)(‘ as much as Us. dOO, with 100 maunds of manure 
and 10 maunds of seed potatoes being required, 
ddie district ]n()duees seed imtatoes for ex])ort as 
well as jiotatoes for con8UTn])tion as food. 

(UiTfUnnom (rlainrhi) : This croj) is a valuable 
one, doing best at altitudes from 1 ,()00 to 5,000 feet 
above sea-level. The crop requires a rich soil, 
shade, some warmth and a good supply of irriga- 
tion water. Fields are usually in the bwls, or on 
the si(b‘s, of str(*ams and are liable to destruction 
by floods and landslips. The eroj) is harvested 
usually from Septemner onwards. For a new 
plantation seed is sown in H})ecial seed beds and tlien 
transplanl(Ml in May and June two to four feet 
apart. It can also be ])r()])agated by separating 
roots from old standing clusters. N(‘W (‘ardamom 
fields have to be thorouglily weeded and for the 
first two years they yield no cro]). In the third 
y(‘ar a half eroj) is obtained and tberc'after for 
about 8 years a fnll cro]) (‘an be exj)eeted whic/h 
amounts to about (J maunds or more of the 
})re])ared cardamom per acre. After the tenth year 
the j)lants weaken and become liable to blight or 
damage by insects {plivrkcy). Cardamoms flow^er 
from the middle of A])ril to the end of May and 
after September when the crop is harvested the seed- 
]) 0 (ls are dried in a kiln (hhati) and thereby are 
miieJi reduced in w'eight. The dried seeds are bagged 
and sold at prices upwards of Its. J50 })er maund. 
Prices soar when supply is short and sometimes 
reach Rs. 120 per maund. It is diffi(‘ull to cal- 
culate the e.(jst of cultivation and cons(*quently the 
profit, because most of the cost of cultivation is 
that of labour which is usually (d)lained not for 
cash but for on the panna. system of exchange 
labour. Moreover, prices of the finished product 
vary erratically. It is however a crop w^hieh can 
give a very high return of profit. 

Other field crops : Only small quantities of 
sugarcane are grown in the hills : a soft thick 
variety is grown in small quantities for chewing. 
Mustard is grown near towns hy Rrahmans and 
Chettris in small quantity for oil and cake. 

Fn/if cultivation : Orange-growing is extremely 
lirofi table and lias for this reason expanded very 
considerably in recent years. About 90 per cent, of 
the output is exported. Two varieties of the local 
Sikkim orange are grown — one a small tight skinned 


variety and the other a loose skinned, larger and 
softer kind. Rich black soil is required and an 
elevation of between 2,000 and 4,000 feet above 
sea-level. The crop is harvested from November 
to January. Seedlings, brought from Sikkim, are 
transplanted in May and June 14 1o 18 feet apart. 
About 200 are required per acre. .About 8 years 
are required before the trees begin to bear fruit 
and they continue to give a good crop for 25 years. 
Trees grow from 15 to 20 feet high and give larger 
fruit farther apart they are. The outturn per 
tree is from 800 to 1,000 oranges annually which 
sell at a varying price which may be taken as 
R-s. 20 per 1,000 fruit. The cost of cultivation is 
not heavy, the main items being initial cost of 
seedlings including transport from Sikkim, Re. 1 
cach = Rs. 200 per acre, initial cost of manure jier 
acre Rs. 0-4, and Rs. 150 per acre every 1] year for 
manure. The crop is comparatively free from 
damage by bad weather. 

rine-u]>j)le growing is suceessful m the Terai and 
the hill areas. There is a considerable export of 
th(» truit and 5 to 0 lakhs of suckers are sold 
annually to growers in tht^ plains. The Singapore 
Queen variety grows well up to 4,000 feet and is 
in good demand. Local markets are well Bup])lied 
ill the approjiriate seasons with tree-tomatoes, limes, 
lemons, bananaif, pears, jieaches and plums grown 
in the disirict at varying altitudes. The heavy rain- 
fall and moisture jirt'venls ap])les and good quality 
piaiis and ])ea(‘hes being’ grow’ii successfully. 

I'cfjctahlcs : A very jirofilable vegetable grow- 
ing business su])j)li(*s both bxail and distant markets. 
Peas, beans and potatoes are well known products 
of llie district but all kinds of foreign vegetables 
arc grown for local and Calcutta markets among 
which can be mentioned artichokes, asparagus, 
beet -root, Rrussels-sjirouts, broad beans, French 
beans, (‘.abbages caulifl owners, celery, carrots, tur- 
nips, knol-kbols, radishes, parsnips, peas, spinach, 
leeks, tomatoes, rhubarb and onions as well as many 
herbs. The si^ason for many of ihe above vege- 
tables is long because it is possible to grow them 
over a considerable range of altitude. Rainy season 
vegetables are also grown througliuui the district 
in great variety and jirofusion. 

Tliere was so little cultivation before the British 
administration arrived that it can almost be said 
Ihat all the crops, fruits and vegetawbles grown in 
Ihe district have been introduced and acclimatised. 

Dejiartmental activity has been mainly confined 
to demonstration work in the Kalimpong Farm and 
to pojiularising improved varieties of seed and agri- 
cultural methods. A demonstration farm at Mirik 
w^as not successful and had to be closed. 
All investigation into tfie marketing of oranges has 
been carried out but no action to improve it has 
yet been undertaken. Certain war-time measures 
to control the export of oranges and vegetables 
have been organised. Some damage to crops occurs 
from wild animals and birds which cannot be 
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prevented wherje forests adjoin cultivation. But the 
Department has not been able to do much to 
counter pests attacking’ the crops of the district. 

The following table gives a statement of the em- 
ployment of land in the Darjeeling district and the 
distribution of the crops : 

Table of Land Employment in 1951-2 

Acres 

Area of the District . . . . 767,808 

Total area not available for cultivation 116,313*82 
(current fallows, culturable area other 
than current fallows, and area not 
available for cultivation) 

Area not available for cultivation . . 96,530*87 

(uncultivable waste.) 

Culturable area (cultivable waste and . . 48,442*37 

current fallows.) 

Current fallows . . . . . . 6,858*72 

Total area sown . . . . 278,241*84 

Dofasli . . . . . , 33,840*87 

Net area sown .. .. .. 281,212*48 

Area under Bhadoi crops . . . . 84,120*70 


Area under Aghani or Aman crops 
Area under Rabi or Kharif crops 
Others, c.flr., mango, tea, pan, plantain, 
guava, etc. 

Statement of Crops 

Area of Aus rice 
Area of Aman rice 
Area of Boro rice 
Area of wheat 
Area of barley . . 

Area under gram (j)ulses) 

Area under other food-grains including 
pulses 

Area under linseed 
Area under til or scsarnum 
Area under rape and mustard 
Area under sugarcane 
Area under fodder croi)s (joar and 
Kalai) 

Area under potato 
Area under orchards 


Acres 

83,014*20 

15,770*92 

182,475*55 


Acres 

349*48 

61,789*20 

160*43 

389*83 

1*10 

92,212*94 


2,576*53 

226*25 

1,562*92 

4,434 06 
4,948*13 


The following account of the varieties of crops and the diseases they are liable to, has been kindly furnished 
by the Superintendent of Agriculture, Darj^Hjling : 

List of the local names of the various kinds of crops, their diseases and insect attacks thereof in the 

Darjeeling district 


1 Various kinds of rice : 

(a) Boro 

(b) Aus 

(c) Aman 


Jute : 

C. Olilerious : 

(1) Cliinsurah Unicii 

(2) Jaj)aiii Bat 

(3) Bclun Bat 
C. Capsularies : 

(1) Kakiya Bombai (D.154) 

(2) Fanduk 

(3) Hewti 

Sugarcane : 

Deslii, C. O. 421 


Nil 

Bhadoi (bla(;k) 

Kalam, Sjwlaiiuuia, Kalonuuia, Soiiakauri, Badsabhog, Buchi, Malsara, 
SwajKindari, Kukurjali, lulapariji, Dhurnsi, Kakowa, Dadkhani, Krislina- 
bliog, Kamtulsi, Ihirainphul, Nul>arna, Jhajiaka, Charinangri, Anandi, 
Thapachini (Oliinithapa), Addeynarslii, 3'imbiirey, Dudraj, Artay, Jashoda, 
Rambhog, Danasey, Kaloinarshi, 'Fakamaru, Darmali, Juari, Tauli, 
Radua, Dorakha, Chainjwisari 


Insect pests and diseases : 
Crops 
Paddy 


Insect jKJsts 

Rice Hispa (Hispa armingera (01), Rice . . 
stem bor(»r (Schaenobius incertellus) 

Ri(je bug (Le})tri(Joris«r acuta) 

Rice grassliojijxjr (Hieroglyphus ]>anian) 

Ri(5e cut work (Criphis albistigrna) 

Paddy leaf roller (Cnephalocrocis medhialis) 


Diseases 

Leaf spot (Helminthosporium 
oryzai) 

Rice blast (Biricularia oryzsc) 





List of tho local namot of the various kinds of crops, thoir disoasos and insocf attacks thorool in tho 

Darjcoling district— conc&i. 


Crops 


tfuio 


Insect |)est8 

fluto sorni-loopor (CoHrnopliila sulmlifeni) 
Jiito iiiito (Metatetraiichyus biomaculatus) 


DiseaseB 


Nil 


Siipar(;aiU) 


Sii^rarcano top shoot boror (Scirphophaga Reel rot of sugarcane (Collcto- 
iiivolla F.) trichum falcutiim) 

White ants (torniittfs) ( 0(1 onto ter mes (^b(^- 

HUS) 


Vegetables (potato, cabbage, cauli- 
flower, etc.) 


Fruits 


Cut worms (Agrotis sp.) 

Diamond black moth (l^lutella inacullijfonis) 
Fruit fly 

Lady bird beetles (E})ilaclina 8]>.) 

Orange bug (Rhichoria humoralis) 


Early blight (Alternaria solani) 

Late blight (Phjrtophthora 
infestans) 

Club root (Plasmodiphora bras- 
sic8p) 

Foot rot (Rliizoctonia solani 
scleiotium rolfsii) 

Foork(^y disease (Viruses) 


A brief aceouni of the at tiviiie'^ of the Deyfort- 
nieiit of Agrieuliure in reecnii years will not be out 
of yihiee. As everywhere else in West Bengal the 
Dej)artinent persnad(‘d iirivate (‘ullivaiors and 
managed to set up 11 l)(‘monstrat ion (\‘nlr(*s each 
of f) acres in whieli modern and imi)rov(‘d imdhods 
of enllivation, scmmIs, manures, and im])li‘ments an* 
d(‘monsiraled on eiiltivators' lands. The Deyiariment 
made hi'adway with small irrigaiion sehtunes and 
in Iboij-S e\eeni<'d 17 sehtunes al a cost of about 
4(S,00() ru])ees, the total Jirea benefited by th(»se 
schemes Indng about 1,911? aen's estimated to yiel 1 
additional ci’ops of about l?,‘Ji4 tons. Active lielj) 
was rendenMl in the reelamatiun of waste lands and 
in a total of 185 acres of waste lauds was 

reelaimeil in Siliguri, Kurseong and Jlarjeeling 
subdivisions, of wbieli d5 n(*res in Siliguri were re- 
claimed with tlu* li(‘l|i of trai tors. In 195l?-.‘» about 
d()4 acres of eultiirabb* waste were reelaim(‘(l by 
jirivate enter|)rise of whieh 1?9() acres were retdaim- 
ed in Darjeeling. Tii Siliguri subdivision alKuit 
72 acres (»f jofedars’ lamls w(*ie reelaiim'd by 
dejiartmental tractors. The D<‘iiartment is en- 
couraging the making of village eomyiost and is 
actively |)iirsuiiig the distribution of improv(‘d seeds 
and seedlings togeilier with manures, fertilisers and 
imyiroved |)loughs. One of tlie most interesting 
activities of the De])artmeut in Darjeeling is the 
organisation of annual Agricultural and Live- 
stock Fixhibitions in ]»laees like Pedoug (Kalimpong 
subdivision), Matigara (Siliguri subdivision) 
Bijanbari and Sonada (Darjeeling subdivision) and 
Kurseong. Darjecding being one of the biggest 
growers of what are called English veg«4ables in 
Eastern India, one of the most important activities 
of the Agriculture Di'partment is the raising and 
distribution of vegetable seedlings like cauliflower, 
(‘ablmge, beans, tomato, yieas, carrots, radisli, b(;ot, 
brinjal, onion, etc. It is estimated that every 
year more than one million seedlings aie distribut- 
ed to growers. 


S]H‘eial attention is jiaid to the ‘ultivation of 
potato. J)arjeeling together with Tarakt*swar in 
Ilooghly is almosi the only sourci* of good potato 
s(M‘ds in West Bengal. The Darjeeling red round 
variidy of se(‘(l is eagerly sought 'dd *r both for 
(piality ami yield. There is a Si ite Agricultural 
Farm at Kalim])oug with an ari^a of 74 actcs wliieh 
grows j)otato s(‘e(ls but the most I’liportant farm is 
the Rungbull Farm a little below (Ihoom wliieli has 
a gross area of 150 acn‘S of wliieh ahoiu 111 ae.re.s 
ari‘ ])iji umb*r yiotato and vegetables. Besidc^s there 
is an (‘Xpeiimentul and trial siaiiop at Bliaiijang 
sii nail'd miles from fjhoom Railway Station, 
(flium-Sukhia pokri Road. This is a farm of 5 acres. 
4’he -poiaio tliai is grown in i.liis fainn is not only 
markeied for eonsumpiioii but great quantities of it 
are .shifled to various districts for sowing as also to 
il)(' (’cntial Cold Storage Idaut at Kidderyiur in 
(^ilciiita for ]>res(‘rvat ion as a ready stock of seed. 

Veterinary and Animal Husbandry- In the 

Terai, donu'stic animals do not differ ayiyireeiably 
from those found elsewhere in the yilains of Bengal. 
Tn the hill subdivisions, however, there are consi- 
derable iliff'ert'iices. Tho cattle pop^ilation of the 
district, according to a census held In 1951, was 
145,40(1. 'riu' density is not hea\y. Jn the hills 
bullocks arc not so commonly foumi as the hillman 
does not usually castrate hulls. In the Terai, cattle 
an' ot usual interim’ plains bleed, although 
peril a [)s, as they gel better grazimr. they are 
strongi'r and belter nourished than the average 
plains cattle. Breeds in the hills are mixed, al- 
though animals of pure Siri or Neiiali breeds are 
occasionally met wdt,h. Climate and feeding condi- 
tions in the bills make for stnmgcu' and healthier 
cattle. 

Siri cattle are large handsome animals standing 
50 to 54 inches at the shoulders. The bulls have well 
developed humps and both sexes have a long toil 
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with a tuft of h^iir at the tip. They are rough 
coated; sure footed, move well on sleep hillsides and 
are hardy in the cold moist climate. They need 
good graeing and perhaps for lack of this, pure 
bred animals have disappeared into the remotei 
parts of Sikkim and Bhutan. They are however 
still found in the district on the Nepal frontier 
in the north-west. The Siri cow gives about six 
seers of high class rich milk per day with 10 per 
cent, fat content and their average lactation period 
is over eight months. Cross breeds from Siri cattle 
are common and give yields of 10 to 16 seers per 
day of milk inferior in quality to that obtained 
from the pure Siri or pure Nejiali cow. This higher 
milk yield of the cross bred iinijiials is an addi- 
tional reason for the disappearance of the pure 
bred Siri cattle. 

The Nepali breed is similler than the Siri, bulls 
measuring 45 iiiclies and cows 40 inches at the 
shoulder. They are smooth coated, liave a thi(‘k 
neck and a small huiiij). Aliliough they have short 
legs and poor joints, they are agile on rough stec]) 
ground and forage well on poor grazing ground. 
Cows give two it) three seers daily o^‘ excellent milk 
with high fat content. The Sin Kac.char is a 
cross of the Siri with the Nepali animal iutei- 
niediate in size and giving about 0 sej^rs jier day ol 
high quality milk. The Bluitaii or Mithun breed 
is found mainly in the Kaliinpoiig subdivision, 
having a strain of the wild cattle originally found 
in those parts. They are ])()werlul animals well 
suited to the dami) and cold of the high altiiude>. 
They yield *3 or 4 seers of rich milk 

Much of the stock of professional graziers is 
poor and this is mainly due to promiscuous breed- 
ing. The District Board has mairiluined a dozen 
stinl bulls but these are iiiadequatt‘ for real progress 
and not all their stud bulls are suitable. About 30 
years ago a number of persons inlere.^tcd in live- 
stock imported Ayrshire, British Fnesian, Jersey 
and Shorthorn animals. The result of crossing 
these with local breeds lias been au immediate 
increase in the average yield of milk. The prog(*ny 
are neither so hardy or so c.apab\‘ as draught 
animals and they are suitable him inly for indooi 
feeding. The subsequent progeny is apt to 
deteriorate and this indicates that mi;re care in the 
control of breeding is essential. IT ill peo])le take 
good care of tlieij- cattle but iiasture is often short 
rendering stall feeding necessarv. tiieen fodder 
grass is plentiful from June to November: rice and 
millet straw are available after the harvest of these 
crops and from December to May animals are fed 
with green leaves from lopjied tree biT^nches. Even 
stall fed cattle therefore get fresh fonder in good 
quantity. Grazing is allowed under control in cer- 
tain reserved forests and therei are also extensive 
village grazing grounds in various parts 
of the district. Hi II men are apt to 
keep cows in milk in confinement owing 
to a superstition that if they go into the open 
they will be affected by the evil eyes. This practice 
bas a detrimental effect on the healiii of herds. 


Rinderpest, foot-and-mouth disease, tuberculosis 
and hueinaturia are common in the hills. Much 
disease is brought about by the migralion of herds 
from the neighbouring countries of Nepal, Bhutan, 
Sikkim and Tibet into the district. It has been 
estimated that 20 per cent, of the cows of the dis- 
trict are infected with tuberculosis. 

Bvffaloes are not numerous iu the hills and are 
mainly kept at the lower elevations In 1951 there 
w’ere only a total of 12,490 in the whole district. 
In the hills tliey are found costly to maintain, do not 
yield much milk and are little used lor cultivation: 
females are kept for milk and males for slaughter. 
But j)ractically 100 per cent, of the animals 
slaughtered are iniiiorted for the puipose. 

There are two breeds of p(my in the hill areas. 
The niiutin ])(»iiy is a sturdy surefooted animal, 
hanly and with easy aetion. It is imj orted from 
Bhutan, Sikkim or 'rib(‘t. The other type, railed 
PanUiaruff , is l)nM] in Nepal and in 
Sikkim near tin* district border. It is 
small(‘r than tin* Bhutia and is used for pack work 
whtuc'as the Bhutia is us(;d mainly for the saddle. 
The Pantharay is a hardy hardworking unimsil 
when properly ft‘d and tended. Midi's ami donkeys 
are imjiorted from Tibet and are also used for pack 
Mork. Horses, ponies and mules are often attacked 
by glanders and surra. There were about l,9Gi 
horsi's and ponies enumerated in the district in the 
1951 (Vnsus. 

Sheep is sold at similar ])rices. The Larnpuch^ 
h4iray sliec‘|) has a long tail and is found only in 
the Siliguri sudi vision. The Ghewhhera is a larger 
animal. The Gu rungs graze large flocks of sheep, 
taking them to the heights in the laijis and in the 
cold weather bringing them down to lower alti- 
tudes and the ])laius for sale. One variety of hill 
sheep, the hanpala, has long pendant e.ars reching 
below' the jaw'. About (iO per cent, of the sheep 
slaughtered in the distriet are imiiorled for the 
purpose. In the 1951 Oensus only 4,134 sheej) were 
eoimted. 

/Gps are not very numerous and are only reared 
by a limited number of easies among whom are the 
Maiigars, Hais, Jjimbus, Tamaiigs, Lepebas and 
Bhutanese. The tola! number recorded in the 1951 
(Vnsns was 12,775. The plains ])ig is called Hurra 
by bill })eo])le who distinguish it from the Purni 
or the Jiill [)ig, the meat of which is superior. The 
ordinary hillman rears pigs in insaniiaiy conditions 
but there are jiiggeries in the district breeding 
from im])orted Yorkshire and Berkshire animals 
some of which maintain adequate sanitary precau- 
tions. 

There are two kinds of indigenous domestic fowls 
in the distriet, the Sikkiiiiay and the Syakinay, 
the former being the larger bird. They have short 
legs and feathered toes. They arc hardy, stand 
up well to local conditions and are less prone than 
other breeds to disease. Pullets mature early 



and start laying at six months. They are good 
layers of large eggs, docile and can be easily reared 
within bounds. These breeds however are giving 
way to plains birds and foreign cross breeds. Plains 
birds are im])orted as they are cheap but their 
crossing with hill birds has led to deterioration. 
White Leghorns, Black Minorrxs and Bhode 
Island Beds were imported by a number of persons 
interested in poultry farming but have been found 
delicate, not entirely suitable for local conditions 
and susceptible to diseases, a particular destructive 
one being the Ranikhc^t disease. Latterly attention 
has been paid to the improvement of poultiy in 
the district and the Department has been distribut- 
ing liberal quantities of Rhode Island Reds, cocks 
and bens. 

The following is the veterinary staff and equip- 
ment in the district. Stationary Veterinary Assist - 
ant Surgeons in charge of hospitals are stationed 
at Darjeeling, Ghum, Kurseong and Kalimpong 
to treat non-contagious diseases, accidents and 
wounds of all animals and Itinerant Veterinary 
.Assistant Surgeons with headquarters at Kurseong, 
Kalinii)C)ng, Ghum and Siliguri are responsible for 
the prevention and control of contagious and infec- 
tious diseases in the district. An Assistant Siijjer- 
inteiulent is in charge of a Veterinary Vaccine 
Establishment at Kurseong where paihologicail 
specimens are examined and rinderpest vaccine and 
other biological products are prepared, A Glanders 
Inspector has been posted to the district to deal 
with glanders, farcy and surra, s(^heduled under the 
Glanders and Farcy Act. Each Veterinary Hospital 
treats about 1,50Q to 2^000 animals as oul-patients 
and 300 to 400 animals as in-patients in the course 
of a year. Touring officers also treat a large 
number of animals and carry out propaganda on 
precautions against epidemics. These Touring 
officers are under the sole control of the Provincial 
Government but the others are under dual control 
of the District Board and of the Provincial 
Government. 

The officers mentioned above work in close co- 
operation with the Darjeeling-Himalayan Society 
for the prevention of Cruelty to Animals which was 
organised in 1917 and, impelled by the energy of 
Mrs. Lennox and her daughter, both of Ghumti 
Tea Estate, the Society has continued effectively 
to prevent cruelty to animals and to secure them 
proper treatment and better conditions. The Society 
has an infirmary for sick and injured animals in 
Darjeeling, hospitals at Ghum, Kurseong and 
Kalimpong and dressing stations at Mirik, Panka- 
bari and Sukhiapokri on the Nepal frontier. All 
poultry being imported into Darjeeling by rail is 
fed and watered free by the Society at Siliguri 
and Kurseong and for cattle moving up by road to 
Darjeeling the Society sells fodder and grain at 
cost prices. It has also devised a pack pony saddle 
based on an army model but costing only a small 
sum within reach of the poorest. In 1937 a veteri- 
nary hospital which carries out admirably the aims 
of the Society was erected in Siliguri through the 
benevolence of Mr. J. Goenka. 


Darjeeling is on the whole a favourable area tof 
the development of livestock on a commercial basis 
and for industries distributing animal products. 
A number of farms are well established among 
which Keventer’s farm at Ghum is prominent. The 
farm was started in a very small way in the late 
90 ’b by Mr. Edward Keventer, a Swede, who had 
already farms in Calcutta, Delhi, Aligarh and 
Simla. A few Siri cows and a few Yaks were 
kept, but it was not until 1924 that the farm 
developed rapidlj. Modern cattlesheds were built, 
up to date dairy mac-hinery w^as installed, and the 
farm became able to produce first class pasteurised 
milk. 

In 1935 a modern pig farm was started in con- 
jiin(‘1iou with the dairy and English Middle White 
j)igs and Australian Large White pigs were import- 
ed. The farm now breeds its own cattle and pigs, 
having over 209 cows and several hundred pure bred 
English i)igs. Pedign^e bulls and boars are fre- 
quently imported. 

The farm now su]q)lies daily to Darjeeling 
large quaniities of pure pasteurised milk, excellent 
farm butter, cheese, ham, bacon, pork and sausages. 

All slock is siall fed, the grain having to be im- 
ported from outside Darjeeling, while* good use is 
Iliad** of the green vegetation growing in the hills 
near the farm whi(‘h is cut daily for roughage 
feeding. 

Tin* staff employed on the farm in 1944 numbered 
nearly 200. In re(‘ent years its outjiut has fallen 
and the staff is small. 

The Kalimpong mela, an annual agricultural and 
livestock exhibition, was started by Dr. Graham in 
1891. It has shown the way to many improvements 
and has made Kalimpong the headquarters of 
district departmental demonstrations. 

NATURAL CALAMITIES 

An account has been given of the occurrence of 
landslides in the district in an earlier sociion of 
this essay. Fortunately landslides are not 
frequent in Darjeeling district and in last 
100 years only two disastrous landslides have 
happened, one on 24th SepteiiibiJr 1899 which 
occurred on the eastern side of Darjeeling town 
and was of the type known as schuttsturze. 

The slow downward creeping movements of 
soil somt*times give place to sudden and violent 
landslips called Schuttsturze by the Swiss 
geologists. Such landslips may occur on slopes 
covered with thick soil and weathered rock and 
many affect hillsides of considerable extent. 
During his travels in the I/ower Himalaya, Sir 
Joseph Hooker came across several enormous 
landslips. “The most prominent effect of the 
steepness of the valleys” he wrote, “is the 
prevalen(!e of landslips which sometimes descend 



for 3,000 feet, parrying devastation along their 
coursd: they are much increased in violence and 
eftect by the heavy timber trees •whicli sway 
forwards, loosen the earth at their roots and give 
impetus to the mass/* As such landslips may 
take place without previous warning, loss of life 
and damage to property in inhabited areas may 
be appalling. 

In June 1950 there occurred the more 
devastating series of landslides ever throughout 
the district. Between 11th and the L^lth »Tune of 
that year there was a heavy spell of rain after 
weeks of dry weather. In three days the rain 
guage recorded 32 *21" of rain. This resulted in 
an unprecedented series of bad landslides 
articularly in the Sadar subdivision; whole 
ill sides with buildings, farms and trees came 
down and several hundreds of people were 
rendered homeless. Tin* loss of life reported 
from the district was 127 out of which 100 was in 
the Sadar subdivision alone. The town was cut 
off for about 5 days and the Siliguri-Kalimpong 
Railway line was washed away. Large portions 
of the Kurseong-Darjeeling Railway track were 
washed away, and the Darjeeling line was not 
relaid until late in 1951. The Siliguri- 
Kalimpong line was (dosed for evef as the hill- 
side in that region was considered unsafe for 
railways. The other more important reason for 
(dosing dowui tliis line was the discovery that in 
the upper valleys of Sikkim the lakes whic^h held 
the Tista had given way during the period as a 
result of whi(di it was now more difficult than 
ever to predict the activities of this river, and 
more so to control the volume of water passing 
into its bed downstream. A Relief Committee 
was organised under the patronage of the 
Governor and prompt stejis were taken to restore 
Darjeeling. Considering the magnitude of the 
damage inflicted on the district by the landslides 
of June 1950 and the difficulty of carting up re- 
building material, restoration work was 
completed surprisingly quickly and the old 
Military Road from Kurseong to Ghum vui 
Chimney, Bagora and Senchal did a great deal to 
quicken the pace of recovery. It w^as a matter 
of no small satisfaction for the Government that 
at no time did the town of Darjeeling or any part 
of the district go without an adequate stock of 
food, a constant* stream of supplies having been 
kept up in the teeth of great odds. 

Earthquakes — Within living memory, the 
district has not fallen within the epicentral tract 
of a major earthquake affecling north-eastern 
India. But minor earthquake shocks, smart as 
well as mild, have been recor,ded from time to 
time since 1842. A sharp shock, felt on the 
27th February 1849, caused many well-built 
walls to crack. Several shocks were felt between 
March and October in the year 1863. During 
the Cachar Earthquake of the KHh January 1869, 
Bmart shocks were recorded Darjeeling, 


Kurseong, Pankhabari and Siliguri. During 
the same year minor tremors were felt at 
Darjeeling between the months of March and 
August. Cracks appeared in several building at 
Darjeeling and Kalimpong during the Dhubri 
Earthquake of the 3rd July 1930. 

The district was included within the higher 
isoseismuls of the Assam £arth(iuake of the 12th 
June 1897 and the Bihar-Nepal Earthquake of 
the 15th January 1934. It was severely shaken 
on both oc.cusiona, the worfft- affec'ted parts being 
Darjeeling town and its neighbouring spurs and 
the railway station at Tindharia. At Darjeeling 
a number of badly constructed houses totally 
collapsed. In many buildings c.racks formed or 
walls fell out and bungalows were damaged by 
the fall of masonry chimneys crashing through 
roofs. Although th(* loose nature of the 
Darjeeling soil is partly responsible for much of 
ih(‘ destruction by earthquakes, a noticeable 
feature of the 1934 Earth(iuake was that, in the 
area of maximum damage, ferro-concrete 
structures stood almost unharmed. So also were 
well-constructed recent buildings of brick or 
dressed stone. On this oc(‘.asion, the top layers 
of the suh-soil on the crest of the Darjeeling 
ridge and its outlying spurs, mostly on the 
western side of the town, developed fissures 
damaging buildings. 

The stiitiou building at Tindharia was 
damaged during the earthquake of 1897 and 
1934. Landslips took place near Tindharia 
station soon after the earthquake of 1897 and a 
ground fissure, over 300 yards long, appeared 
below the station yard in 1934. 

During the earthquake of 1934, Kurseong and 
Kalimpong escaped with minor cracks in 
buildings but landslips occurred at several places 
ill tin* Tista valley below Kalimpong. 

Serious damage to building has never been 
reported from Siliguri, but, during the earth- 
quakes of 1897 and 1934, ground fissures 
appeared at several places in tlie submontaiui 
tract to the north, near and beyond Sukna, and 
the cart road was much cut up. 

Famine — There have been no serious famines 
in the district. 

Storms — Although normally wind force is 
small in all parts of the district, storms occur 
from time to time accompanied by heavy railfall 
and winds of great force. Such a storm took 
place in September 1899 when in the 24 hours 
preceding 8 a.m. of 25th September 1899, 
19*40 inches of rain fell at Darjeeliug (the 
maximum fall during 24 hours recorded during 
48 years). This followed heavy rainfalls on the 
23r<i anil 24ih September: these coming after 
an already heavy seasonal rainfall caused many 
disastrous ^ndslips, Joss of life an^ destruction 



of houses, roads and property. The storm 
orip:iiiated in a disturbance coining from the Bay 
of Bengal and the centre passed through the 
western part of the district close of Darjeeling 
and Piilliazar. Rainfall was much less heavy at 
KaHiniiong and at Pedong only 7‘M inches were 
recorded. On the other hand 27*20 inches fell in 
the Tlappy Valley Tea Estate near Darjeeling 
and at Pulhazar the little Raiigit rose from 30 
to 40 feet and 07 deaths resulted. This flood was 
due to landHlij)s upstream damming U]) water: 
when these dams burst, huge masses of water 
were projected into the river bed and caused an 
abnormal rise in river-level. 

The Tista came down in a flood of unprece- 
dented height and most of the houses in the 
Tista Bazar and the whole sections of the Tista 
valley road disap])eared. Two thousand acres of 
tea and large stretches of forest were swept 
away : the most serious forest damage being in 
the Balasan river valley where three-quarters of 
the Balasan forest was destniyed. Very great 
damage was done to road and rain communica- 
tions in the district and the sto])])age of 
transport caused distress and soaring prices. The 
total loss of life in the district was 219 and in 
Darjeeling town 72 were killed (including 
10 Europeans). Along the eastern side of the 
Mall w’as an almost continuous series of land- 
slides. 

Another cyclonic, storm caused the destruction 
of the Kalimjjong Siihdi visional (kmrt building 
in 1932. A heavy rainstorm in 1942 in the 
foothills (3() inciies in 40 hours in some jdaces) 
caused a large landsli]) wliich gave the railw^ay 
authoritifis much trouble at mile 14. Minor 
storms of considerable intensity are not infrequent 
such as those which in July 1943 and July 1944 
struck Darjeeling towm. 

THE TEA INDUSTRY 

History — Before the transfer of Dr. Campbell 
to Darjeeling in 1839, the authorities had given 
some consideration to the possibility of developing 
the cultivation and manufacture of tea in the 
territories under the East India Company. In 
1794 and again in 1804 D. T. Ctdebrooke had 
spoken about the possibility of growing tea and 
coffee and at this period Colonel Kyd was 
experimenting wath ten in the Sibpur Botanic 
Garden. In 1821 the tea plant had been 
discovered growing wild in Assam and in 1834 
the Governor-General, Ijord William Bentinck, 
had appointed a committee to advise on the 
introduction of tea culture in India. Government 
made experimental plantations in Upper Assam, 
Si^naon and Garhwal and in 1839 private 


enterprise took the field with the formation of the 
Assam Tea Company. 

Dr. Campbell started experiments in 
Darjeeling. Their success encouraged others 
to experiment with seed distributed by 
Government. In 1852 a Mr. Jackson remarked 
in a report that bushes of both Assam and 
China types were doing well in the garden 
of the Superintendent, Dr. Campbell, in 
Darjeeling, as well as in the more extensive 
plantations of Dr. Withecombe, the Civil 

Surgeon, and of Major Crommelin df the 
Engineers in a lower valley called I^ebong. It 
ap])eare(l from this report that Dr. Hooker and 
others considered that too much moisture and too 
little sun at Darjeeling made it unlikely that tea 
cultivation at that altitude would be 

remunerative. 

By 185fi development had advanced from the 
exjieriniental to a more extensive and commercial 
stage. The Rev. T. Boaz, lX.D. in January 
1857 stated that tea had been raised from seed at 
Takvar by (keptain Masson, at Kurseong by Mr. 
Smith, at Hope Town by a Company, on the 
Kurscjoug flats by Mr. Martin and between 
Kiirseojig and Pankhabori by Captain Samlet, 
agent of the Darjeeling Tea Concern. 
Development now proe.eeded at a rapid rate. In 
185(1 the Aluhari lea gardem w'as 0])eued by the 
Kurseong and Darjeeling Tea Company and 
another garden by tli(‘ Darjeeling Land Mortgage 
Bank on the Lebong spur. In 1859 the 
Dluilaria -garden was started by Dr. 
Brougham and between JHfGO and 1804 gardens 
at Giug, Ambutia, Takdah and Phubsering were 
established by the Darjeeling Tea Company and 
at Takvar and Badamtam by the Ijebong Tea 
Company. The gardens now known as 
Makaibari, Pandam and Steinthal were also 
opened out in this period. Experimental 
plantations had been started in the Terai and in 
18()2 the first garden in the Terai was opened out 
at Champta near Khaprail by Mr. James White 
wJio had previously laid out one of the largest 
gardcuis of the district at Singell near 'Eurseong. 
Other gardens had been opened out in the Terai 
by 180G. 

Therc^ had been rapid development in the hills 
as the suitability <,)£ the soil and climate became 
api»arent. Government offered land to investors 
on favourable terms and by the end of 1866 there 
were 39 gardens in production with 10,000 acres 
under cultivation and an annual outturn of over 
433,000 lbs. of tea. In 187Q there we^ 



66 gardens with 11,000 acres under cultivation, 1,708,000 lbs. Development subsequent to 1870 will 
employing 8,000 labourers and giving a crop of nearly be soon from the accompanying table: 


Year 





Numlmr 
of gardens 

Area uridor 
tea (acres) 

Outturn 

lbs. 

1874 

• • 


. . 


113 

18,888 

3,928,000 

1885 

• • 


. . 


175 

38,499 

9,090,500 

1896 



. . 


186 

48,692 

11,714,500 

1905 



. . 


148 

50,618 

12,447,500 

1910 



. . 


148 

51,281 

14,137,500 

1915 



. . 


148 

54,024 

20,303,5(M) 

1920 



• . 


148 

69,356 

15,850,(MK) 

1926 


• • 

• . 


148 

59,356 

18,732,500 

1930 


• • 

• . 


.. 148 

59,356 

20.870,500 

1935 



•• 


148 

59,356 

20,798 .OIK) black 
228,000 grtum 

1940 



• • 


142 

63,059 

22,743,000 black 

978, 5(K) gr(icn 

1951 



•• 


138 

62,580 

29,283,500 

1952 

• • 


• 


.. ^ 135 

67,526 

31 ,008,525 (excluding 
production 
of several 
gardens) 


Only in the Kulinipong subdi vivsioii (taken 
from Bhutan in was land withheld from 

develo])ment under tea, Government’s |)oli(*y 
being to reserve that area for forest and ordinary 
cultivation. 

Siuc(* 1940 production has increased consider- 
ably in spite of difficulties with transjmrtation 
and costs. In 194if the output was 478,500 lbs. 
of black tea and l,24Jj,(X)0 lbs. of green tea. In 
194d, 25,r)9.‘bO(Ht lbs. of black tea and 2,572,500 lbs. 
of green tea were produced. In 1951 a total of 
29,288,500 lbs. of tea w^as produ(*ed. 


In the year 1910 tlie total area under tea 
leases w^as 128,858 acTes of wdn’ch 51,281 acres 
were under tea. In 1920 these areas liad 
increased to 142,152 and 59,850 and in 1940 1o 
1(»7,972 and 08,059. The area under tea rose to 
a inaxiniunr in 1948 when it was 08,227 acres: in 
that year the total area under lease was 
105,080 ac^e^. That is to say 258:75 scpiare miles 
were under tea lease and 98*8 s(|uare miles under 
1(‘a during 1948. Exjransion of the area under 
tea had, for some years before the time of 
writing, been restricted by Statute. 


DiHtribution of tea gardena will be seen from Outturns i)er acre for the Darjeeling district 

the following table; reported as follows: 


Thana 

Darjeeling 

Jore Bungalow • 

Snkhiapokri 

Pul bazar 

Kaugli Kangliot 

Kurseong 

Mirik 

Siliguri 

Kharibari 

Pbansidewa 

Kalimpong 

Qarubathan 



Number of Tea 

Year 



Estates 



... 21 - 



. . 

... 18 

1910 



... 9 

9 

1915 



• . • ^ 

... 11 

1921 



... 32 

1925 



... 9 

1930 



... 10 
... 4 

1935 



• ... 3 

1940 




1951 



Darjeeling 

lbs. 

Jalptiiguri 

lbs. 

280 


392 


252 

426 

327 

561 

353 

616 

353 

589 

383 

726 

468 

1,020 


Total ... 125 


(corresponding figures for the Jalpaiguri district 
outturns liave been given fpy ceftaiu of the years 
above). 


m 



Prioes of Darjeelin^f teas have been somewhat 
erratic as will be seen from the table below : 


Year 

Prices at Cal- 
cutta auction 

J910 .. 

sales per lb. 

(averages) 

Rs. a. p. 

0 8 9 (6-5 to 10-8) 

1915 

0 10 9 (7-11 to 11-10) 

1920 .. 

0 7 5 

1925 

1 0 0 

1980 

0 14 9 

1985 

0 12 2 

1940 

1 0 0 

1946 

1 15 1 

1949 

2 5 6 

1950 

2 10 2 

1952 

I 18 1 

(By courtesy of J. 

Thomas & Co., Ld., Calcutta) 

Wljih‘ the labour 

force in the tea industry was 


in 1S70, 8,000 numbers employed, in Jf)21 are 
pfiven as 44,279 and in 1940, 01,540. Tn 1951 
the number was estimat(‘d to be 09,590. 


Cultivation — An account of tea leases will be 
found in the »Talpai^uri Handboolv edited by me 
and published in 1958. The limits of tea 
cultivation in the district lanj^’e from 800 feet or 
BO above sea-level, in the Terai to 0,000 feet and 
more around llarjeelin^' town. Important factors 
in the production of tea are altitude, soil, aspect 
and slo])e of the land. The district is 
mountainous and has many varieties of soil : they 
ranp'e from red clay to a sandy loam and all seem 
suitable for growing: tea. The rainfall of the 
district varies from place to i)la<*e. The general 
range is from 70 inches to 240 inches but it is 
not uncommon for an estate having an annual 
rainfall of some 80 inches to adjoin a neighbour 
two miles away as the crow flies where the rain- 
fall may be 120 incdies. Local rainfall details 
will be found earlier in this book. 

Darjeeling teas are famous for their flavour 
which is due in great measure to the low 
temperatures under \rhich the better quality leaf 
is grown. Quality also imj)roves in the cooler 
periods of the year when the lowering of 
teini>erature slows down leaf growth. The rate 
of growth of tea and to some extent its 
productivity depends on warmth and therefore 
on altitude and aspect. 

District rainfall conditions suit tea bushes but 
considerable damage is caused by local hailstorms 
which are liable to occur in the spring, 
particularly in the months of April and May. 
Storms are less frequent in the Terai but hail- 
stomis there are sometimes very large. Tn the 
Darjeeling hills it is on the whole correct to say 
thp.t the valleys are less {effected by hail 


than the higher altitude slopes. There are how- 
ever exceptions and storms are capricious ; 
although some gardens are more regularly struck 
than others, a garden, which expects hail almost 
as a matter of course annually, sometimes escapes 
damage even in a year when hailstorms are 
frequent, while the garden which has had many 
years’ freedom may be fiercely battered. 

Damage varies from a light bruising and 
tearing of leaves affecting only quality and 
ap])earance rather than quantity to destruction of 
crop which can be as high as a quarter of the 
garden’s normal annual harvest. TTsually the 
damage is to the standing flush of loaf buds, 
])articularly heavy in April when the first flush 
gives the most prolific harvest of the year. 
Damage may however also extend to the frame of 
the bush when stones strike oft' pieces of bark or 
break oft' tender growing branches. 

Many gardens insure against hail damage, but 
whether there is insurance or not, it is customary 
to have the hail damage assessed by two 
independent planters invited by the owners of the 
damaged area. Assessment usually distinguishes 
between the “imnuidiate loss” of standing leaf 
and the ‘‘c()n,sequentiar’ loss due to the check of 
growth and ensuing time lag before plucking can 
be resumed. 

Tea in th(‘ south of the Terai sometimes suffers 
from the effect of a dry and very liot west wind 
that blows tor a few days at a time in the summer 
months of April and May and causes the leaves 
to wither and fall. 

Tea is usually grown from seed. After 
germination, seedlings are re«ared for six months 
to three years in a nursery and are then planted 
out in the fields at intervals of about four feet. 
In the hills the tea bush reaches maturity in 
about seven years. All the original Darjeeling 
hill tea gardens were planted with China-hybrid 
busings, many now nearing 100 years of age. 
Most gardens now follow a policy of replanting — 
not so much because the old tea is unproductive 
through age but because selection has shown that 
bushes (“an be substituted producing a good 
quality leaf and yielding an average crop three 
times greater than that of the original bushes 
which gave approximately four maunds per acre 
of black tea. 

The use of fertilisers is now common. Nitrogen 
in the form of sulphate of ammonia is the most 
useful fertiliser. The normal rate of application 
is that which will provide 40 pounds of nitrogen 
per acre. With tl^e fertilisers usually obtain- 
able this means the application of about 200 lbs. 
weight of sulphate of ammonia to each acre. 
Terracing had long been considered a necessary 
precaution against erosion. Emphasis on 
terracing has, however, recently decreased since 
it is now commonly held tbat cpnstant digging of 



the BOil is not a necessary element in cultivation. 
The soil now is disturbed as little as possible, 
cover crops are f^rown to prevent erosion and 
tufted grasses and other weeds which compete 
with the tea bush are eliminated. 

In the hills it is customary to prune tea 
bushes once every three years. At lower 
elevations and in the Terai annual pruning is 
not uncommon. Heavy pruning, that is, cutting 
the thick branches of the bush close to ground 
level, is only necessary about once in 20 or 30 

years. After heavy pruning several years are 

required to regain the optimum output of 
quantity and quality. 

Blights are numerous but in the hills few of 
them do very serious damage. Blister blight, 
thought to have originated in wind-borne spores 
from forest tracts in Bhutan, made its 
appearance about 1010 and can be serious on 
pruned lea. Blister bliglii, alone among the 
commoner blights, is capable of destroying the 
young suc(‘uleut shoots which sprout from 
pruned tea : most of the others affect only the 
leaves. Among these latter, mosquito blight is 
one of tlie more menacing but its serious 
de])redations are for the most part linuted to the 
Terai area. MoH(]uiio blight, showing first as 

small black spots on the young leaves, may 

gradually cause all tbe tenderer leaves of the 
bush to dry and blacken; the crop may be 
S(‘verely affected. Ited s])ider is at times 
prevalent enough to give whole an*as (d‘ tea tbe 
appearance of rusted bushes but it usually 
disa])i)ears wdili tin*, advemt of heavy showers of 
rain in June. Sulj)hur in one form or another is 
frecjuently a])plied to the bushes to eradicate this 
pest. Thri])s and green fly also attack tea bushes; 
the latter is believed to have a beneficial effect 
upon the flavour of the tea. This eft*(;ct is largely 
due to the retarded rate of growth of the young 
shoot thus attacked, hut opinion Ls divided as to 
whether the green fly causes the stunted growth 
Or whether the stunted growth occurs first and 
attracts the green fly. 

Manufacture — hor the manufacture of tea only 
the two top leaves and the hud are picked as 
standard j)ractic,e. The four main processes of 
manufacture are with(?riug, rolling, fermentation 
and drying. The leaves (known as “the leaf”) 
are withered for IS hours by which time they 
have become flaccid without being overdry. From 
the withering racks the leaf is fed into rollers 
most of which hold about 300 pounds of withered 
leaf which will make about a 100 pounds of 
finished tea. The object of rolling is to distort 
the cells of the leaf. The machines in this 
operation attempt to achieve, *on a larger scale, 
the effect originally obtained by rolling the leaf 
in the palms of the hand. As soon as the cells of 
the leaf have become sufficiently distorted, oxygen 
is absorbed from the air and complicated chemical 
changes take place. The chief of these is the 


transformation of white, bittet* tea-tannin into d 
red pungent substance. From the commencement 
of rolling the leaf begins to change colour. From 
green it takes on a yellow tint and finally a bright 
burnish ed-copper colour. Leaf is rolled for about 
90 minutes (with interru])1ion8 for sifting and 
cooling the leaf at discretion) and thereafter is 
left lying thinly sjnead upon clean fermenting 
beds until the i)ro(‘,e88 is complete. Fermentation 
is usually complete 3* hours after the 
commeiicemeiil of rolling. 

It should be noted that “tea-tannin” is an 
entirely differt^nt siibstancc from tbe tannin of 
medicine and commerce. 

The copper ((doured fermented leaf, which by 
now has an agreeable aroma, is taken to drying 
macliines where moisture is extracted by exjK)8ing 
it to a draft of hot air (at some 2()(PF.). After 
about 2b minutes, tlie t(*a is black and feels 
completely dry. Actually its moisture content at 
this stage is about 3 per cent. 

With the drying pro(‘ess the manufacture of 
tea is foi- ail luaetic al puposes eomi)lete; the dry 
black leaves, are, liovvever, long, irregular and 
inconvenient for packing, handling an(l blending. 
They an* therefore cut and sorted. Niue difl'erent 
sizes of tea are (‘ommouly Jnade ranging from 
dust to pekoe which is about half an imdi long. 
The sorted t(‘as are kc‘])t in zinc, lined bins until a 
suflieient (juantity is usually about a ton. in 
present times t(;a is almost invariably i)acked in 
three-])ly elussts with a metal foil and inner 
paper lining. V’ihrating inathiiies are used to 
ensure that the lea is correctly packed. In the 
hills tea chests contain from Itib to 90 lbs. of tea. 
In the jilains, where transiiort presents an easier 
problem, a larger chest is customary. 

Many factories derive their motive power from 
a water-driven turhine. A few are supplied 
from the Darjeiding Municipal Electric. Supply 
Station. Others use oil engines of the Diesel 
tyjie. Most factories are lit electrically. A 
number are served by ropeways, others use pack 
ponies for transport. 

Ninety-six ])er cent, of the labour employed on 
estates in the bills is Nepali and the language 
used by tlieni is Nepali. In the Terai, population 
is mixed, witli only 7 per cent. Nejialese and a 
high jiroportiou of Scheduled Caste immigrants 
from (3ihota Nagpur. 

Recruitment of labour from Nepal is not 
permitted but there is, in fact, normally no 
shortage of labour in the hills. Inter-garden 
movement of Ntqiali labour in hill gardens is 
however appreciable. In the Terai a few gardens 
recruit through the Tea District Labour 
Association but recTuitmeiit in the plains is 
mainly by sardars, by private agency or through 
families already employed. 


In 



February is a peak month for laboutt <^ultiva- 
tioii work iH then heavy and the attendance of 
niales liij^her. Thf^ two flushing periods, March- 
A])ril and Sej)teinher-November, evoke increased 
attendance particularly of female pluckers. There 
is a general decline in attendance from May to 
Sei)teinber due partly to decrease in work and 
partly to illness: it is the season for dysentery 
in the hills and for malaria in the plains. 

The average size of the family of the tea garden 
labourer in Darieeling is 4 'Kid adult human units 
and the number of earners in terms of adult 
consumi)tion units comes to 2 •572. In i)ursuance 
of an agrecMuent n^aehed by all parties concerned, 
the eni])ioyment of children below 12 years in tea 
plantaiions has been discontinued. Ijeaving out 
the children therefore from the number of earners 
in the family, the resultant numlier of earners 
above 12 years of age in a labouring family is 
2*548. The number of dependants per adult 
earner has been calculated at l-(id4. 

d’he ex])euditnre of families was carefully gone 
into l)y the Minimum Wages ('Ommittee and it 
was found that the average (!X])enditure of a 
family ])er week in Darjeeling was Ks. 25*892. 
Till* avertige weekly expenditure per adult earner 
was therefore Jis‘. 25 892 - 2 •542 = lls. 10 
This amount is earned by an earner working 
r» days a we(‘k with a day of rest. The daily 
income, inclusive of the value of concessions, of 
an adult male earner in Darjeeling was 
therefore lie. l-li-lj)ie. The ('ommittee tried to 
assess the covst ol' a j)re8cribed diet j)er adult 
eonsumi)tion unit and came to the conclusion 
that the cost of such a diet ])er day per adult 
consumptjon \init would be 11*61 annas in 
Darjeeling. The accounting was as follows: 


Item 

Quantity 

Rate in 

Cost in 


in ounce 

annas per 

annas }>er 


per adult 

seer 

adult 


(consump- 


consump- 


tion unit 


tion unit 

Ceroiils 

15 

7 

3*27 

Pulses 

3 

12 

1 *17 

Vegetables . . 

10 

9 

2 *75 

Milk 

8 

5 

1*22 

Pats and oils 

2 

Rs. 3 

2*88 

Fruits 

2 

6 

•32 



Total 

. 11 *61 


This was the cost of food. The Committee next 
proceeded to find out the cost per adult unit in 
respect of items of expenditure other than food, 
such as lighting, fuel, clothing, household 
requisites, conventional necessaries and other 
miscellaneous items. Making allowances for 
variations, the accounting for weekly expenditure 


per adult consumption unit on items other than 
food came to the following: ‘ 


Rs. 

Lighting ... ... ... 0’072 

Fuel ... ... ... 0*290 

Clothing ... ... ... 0*408 

Household requisites ... ... 0*045 

Conventional necessaries ... ... 0*413 

Miscellaneous ... ... 0*225 


Total ... 1.453 

The average daily cost per adult consumption 
unii therefore works out at Rs. 1*453 -1-7 = 
Ils. 0*208. Multiplying this sum by 1*634 (the 
numb(‘r of dependants j)er adult earner), 
average daily expenditure on items other than 
food in respect of his dependants by each adult 
earner is Rs. (1:208 x 1 *,634 = Rs. 0*.340. The cost 
of food has similarly to be stejijHal u]) by 
multiplying 11*61 annas l)y 1*634 which conies to 
Rs. 1 •18(). The total expenditure per day to be 
incurred by eacli adult earner will be obtained by 
adding together the daily expenditure on food 
alone and that on other items mentioned above 
and is Rs. I *186 (food) ^ Rs. 0*340 (on other 
items) = Rs. 1 *526. 'J'lie em]>loy^er in tea estates 
allows certain concessions to the workers such as 
conci'ssions in jirice of foodstuffs, free suj)ply of a 
quantity of tea, etc. The money value of these 
concessions and benefits is therefore an income 
accruing to the family by virtue of employment 
in tea estates. These concessions include a patch 
of land, food subsidy, (loUiing subsidy, tea and 
umbrella, housing accommodation and sometimes 
Hup])!y of light. Firewood is occasionally 
sufiplicd by the employer but is often collected by 
the members of the family from the adjoining 
forests. The Minimum Wages Committee 
unanimously decided that as a compromise 50 per 
cent, of the income in respect of firew'ood might 
be taken as representing the value of the 
employees’ conc.i‘ssions in res])ecf of that 
commodity. There was no clothing subsidy at the 
moment of the eiuiuiry and the income from 
cattle, poultry, maternity allowance and other 
items were (considered outside the bounds of 
em])loyees’ concessions. The income of the family 
per week from the permissible items of conces- 
sions, such as land, food subsidy, tea, umbrella 
and 50 per cent.- of firewood was found to be 
Rs. 9*414 in Darjeeling. This income 
undoubtedly accrued to the family by virtue of 
the employment of the earners belonging to the 
family. From this the daily income from 

concessions for adult male earner was as follows : 

Rb. 

A — Income of the family per week from 

concessions ... 9*414 

B — Number of earners in the family in 

adult consumption units ... 2*548 

C — Income per earner per week from the 

concessions (A-rB) ... ... 3*696 

D — Income per earner per day (C-r6) ... 0*616 



The total expenditure per day to be incurred by 
each a,dult earner on food and other items was 
found to be Rs. 1*526. Each earner would have 
to earn in the course of 6 working days the require- 
ments of 7 days. Therefore the cash income 
requirement per day for each adult male worker 
in Darjeeling was Rs. 1-626 xJ=Rb. 1*780. 

Prom this figure of Rs. 1*780 it was necessary 
deduct the daily income from concessions allowed 
by employers (Rs. 0*616). The net minimum 
daily cash income required for each adult earner 
to enable his family to live from week to week in 
a hand to mouth existence was Rs. 1 *780 — 
Rb. 0*616 = R8. 1*164 or Rs. 1-2-8 pies. 

In Darjeeling there is no ‘‘doubling system” 
and the lowest paid adult male or woman earns 13 
annas per day, 8 as. as hazin. and 5 as. dearness 
allowance. This 13 annas is earned for work last- 
ing between 6 and b hours in the garden. In the 
factory a worker works up to 8 hours daily. The 
female worker in Darjeeling earns 12 as. a day, 
7 as. as hazira and 5 as. as dearness allow- 
ance; the adolescent 7 as. a day, 4 as. as hazira 
and 3 as. as dearness allowance. The Minimum 
Wages Committee was of the opinion that the 
principle of equality of remuneration for male and 
female workers for work of equal value could not 
yet be applied, as the nature of wdrk in which 
males and females were employed varied except 
perhaps in plucking, and considered the existing 
difference of 1 anna ])er day in Darjeeling as satis- 
factory. The Committee further decided that 
adolescents should receive the same wages as adult 
female workers. 

The Minimum Wages Committee came to the 
conclusion that the maximum limit of working 
hours excluding over-time in the gardens, sliould 
be fixed at 8 hours a day for adults and adolescents, 
with suitable modifications in case of employable 
children. There should be a wet'kly day of rest. 
So far as the factory was concerned, the number of 
hours of work for adult workers in any day should 
normally be up to 8 hours and should not exceed 
9 hours in any day or 48 hours in any week. The 
Committee decided by a majority that over-time 
work beyond the maximum limit of 8 liours in the 
garden in all areas should be paid at double the 
ordinary rates of basic wages and cost of living 
allowance. 

The Committee decided that the following should 
be the minimum daily rates of basic wages and 
cost of living allowance payable to manual workers 
employed in different Tea Estates in Darjeelnig ; 


In the garden 



Basic 

Cost of 

Total 

rate , 

living 

allowance 


(annas) 

(annas) 

(annas) 

Male adult . . . . 8 

7 

16 

Female adult and adolescent 7 

7 

14 

Employable child . . 4 

4 

8 


In the factoet 

Basic Cost of Total 

rate living 
allowanoe 

(annas) (annas) (annas) 

Male adult . . . . 9 7 Re. 1 

Fomalo adult and adolescent 8 7 16 

Employable child . . 5 4 9 

So far as the clerical employees were concerned 
the Committee recomniendecj that the minimum 
irumthly wages should be fixed on the following 
lines. The recommendations both for manu^ 
workers and clerical (unployees were made on the 
basis that the existing system of supply of food- 
sin ffs at concession rates slH)uld be continued. 

Dabjbelinq 



Biisic 

Cost of 

Total 


rate jKjr 

living 

l>er 


month 

allowance 
per month 

montli 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Non-Matriculiito 

45 

20 

65 

Matriculate 

50 

20 

70 


FORESTS 

The majority of the forest areas of the district 
ar(^ administered as reserved forests by the Forest 
Jhqiartment of the (iovernraent of West Bengal 
and it is the forests so administered that are des- 
(U’ibed in this section. The area of Departmental 
l^'orests in March 195] was 289,755 acres or 453 
s(|uare miles and of ]irivate forests 22,255 acres or 
square miles. 

Appreciable areas of land covered by forest are 
however included in many tea leases of which the 
produce is utilised by lease-holders. The timber 
is used for the manufacture of tea boxes and 
cliarcoal, for bridge and bouse building and as fuel 
Ix'tli for domestic purposes and for the drying of 
lea, a half and half mixture of wood and coal 
being commonly used for this last purpose. It has 
not been possible to arrive at any estimate of the 
(juantity of forest produce that is utilised by lease 
holders, but some idea of the areas leased for tea 
which may be under forest can be gathered from 
the fact that out of 165,680 acres leased, only 
(»2,580 acres are actually under tea cultivation 
(1951). Some garden managements devote atten- 
tion to reafforestation and are able to maintain 
the potential value of their forests. 

Certain areas under forest not included in ^ the 
reserved forests are under the Ehas Mahal adminis- 
tration of the Deputy Commissioner. The area of 
those forests is probably diminishing — in 1907 it 
was estimated to be 2 square miles. It has proved 
difficult to maintain and administer these forests 
areas efficiently and their value measured in 
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produce is small. They provide some forest 

[ >roduce for villagers hut their main importance 
ies often in the protection they afford against 
erosion. 

History and Administration— The area first 
taken over in 1835 from Sikkim, i.e., the hill tract 
between Die Kyal and the Balasan on the east and 
the Rangnu imd the Mahanadi on the west, was 
then entirely covered with forest and was ])raeti- 
cally uninhabited. So also were the hill areas 
between the Meehi arid the Balasan and between 
the Tista and the Mahanadi which w^ere taktm over 
in 1850. Colonisation and conversion of this forest 
into cultivated land and tea gardens were rajdd ns 
poj) Illation increased. The Kalimpong subdivision 
was annexed in 1805 and had then a ]>ojmlalion 
estimated at 3,530. Here too, a ra])id clearance 
of forest and a considerable extension of cultiva- 
tion followed an influx of settlers. 

Prior to 1803, Bengal and Assam, or the 
“Lower Provinces” as they were designated at the 
time, paid very little attention to th('. conscuvation 
of their forests. (Calcutta had imporicMl all its 
timber reqniren)ent,s from Burma and from 
NoTtliern India. Otlier thickly populated areas had 
exploited local resources and imported produce from 
such foi’csts as were accessible by river. Prices of 
both fuel and timber had greatly increased with 
gradual deforestation of the areas nearer to towns, 
fiovernment therefore decided to fall into line 
with other provinces in India, introduce measures 
of conservancy against over-exploitation and save 
the remaining forests from total desiruction. 

ITnder instruction from the (lovernineui of 
India, D. Brandis when on his w^ay from Burma 
to take up the post of Inspector-General of Forests, 
India, inspected some of the forests of Bengal. 
In December 1802, in consultation with 
Dr. Anderson, the Superinteudtmt of the Botanical 
Gardens, Calcutta, he submitted his proposals for 
the conservation of the Bengal forests. 

In 1864, Dr. Anderson was entrusted with the 
work of carrying out preliminary investigation and 
inquiries. These were confined to the northern 
pari of the Provincxj, V.c., the Eastern Himalayas 
including Sikkim and the belt of ml forest in the 
Terai and Duars at the foot of the hills. As the 
Bhutan War was in progress at the time, his work 
in the Duars was considerably interfered with. 

As a result of his preliminary proposals, 
Dr. Anderson was appointed Conservator of Forests 
in addition to his duties in the Botanical Gardens, 
Calcutta, and forest conservancy was inaugurated 
in Bengal in August 1864. The first reserves were 
notified in 1865 in the present Darjeeling Division, 
Tirhefe work had commenced in the previous year. 

The forest of Ghumpahar had been “reserved” 
for the local wants of Darjeeling. It was first 
administered by the Municipality and was made 
Reserved Forest in 1879. The remaining forests 


in the ceded territory were placed entirely under 
the charge of the Forest Department. Dr. Ander- 
son found that he could not cope with the work of 
both posts and resigned his conservatorship at the 
end of 1867 when Mr. Leeds, who had joined from 
Burma, was appointed the first whole-time Con- 
servator of Forests. 

Mr. Leeds was succeeded in December 1872 by 
Di . W. Schlich as Conservator of Forests, Bengal. 
I'p to 1874, the forests of Darjeeling district had 
been included in the Cooch Behar Forest Division. 
In 1875, the Darjeeling forests were taken out of 
Cpoch Behar Division and made into a separate 
Division : the hill portion of Kalimpong and 
Divisions were included in the new 
Division. As a result of further reservations of 
fc'iest in the Terai and Duars, Schlich reorganised 
the Division in 1878 and the Darjeeling, Tista 
(now Kalimpong) and Kurseong Divisions were 
frrmed. 

At that time Kurseong Division was treated as 
a snhdivision of the Darjeeling Division and did 
not incliulo the Mahahliram and Chattakpur blocks 
whicli were part of the Darjeeling ♦Division. In 

1800 the Kurseong Division w^as separated and in 

1801 the Sivok Hill Forests which had been under 
the Tista Division since 1881 were restored to 
Kurseong. In 1910 and 1910 the Mahaldiram and 
Cliattakpur blocks were transferred to Kurseong 
froni Darjeeling. In addition to these three 
territorial Divisions another major administrative 
eharge was created in 1044 for the Directorship of 
ihe Bengal Forest School. 

The Bengal Forest Sehool which was opened at 
Dow Hill in the Kurseong Forest Division in 1907 
i- under the administrative eontrol of the Conser- 
vator of Forests, Bengal. The School is primarily 
intended for the instruction in practical forest 
work of the Subordinate Executive Establishment 
below the rank of Forest Ranger. Forest Sub- 
ordinates from Bihar and Orissa and men from 
zamindaris under the control of Government of 
Bengal and from Slates were also trained here 
ui til 1929 — when Bihar and Orissa and the 
Feudatory States of Orissa opened the Orissa 
States Forest School at Keenjharagarh to train 
their own men. In 1929 the Assam Government 
sIj rted sending men to the school. 

The period of training was originally 6 months 
but was extended in 1929 to approximately 11 
months. The course begins on the Ist November 
each year and from November to the end of April 
the students receive practical tuition in forests 
of interest in the Province. From Miay to the 
Durga Pujah holidays theoretical instruction is 
given in the school -and excursions are made to the 
hill forests of the Kurseong and Darjeeling 
Divisions. 

Until 1944 the Divisional Forest Officer, 
Kurseong, acted as Director of the School in addi- 
tion to his own duties. He had the assistance of 
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9 l^rovincial Service OflScer as instmctor. The 
I)i]rectorship of the School was created a separate 
major charge in June 1944*. The number of 
students was then increased from 10 to 20 and an 
Instructor of Forest Ranger rank appointed to 
assist the Director. 

The three divisions of the district are divided into 
the following ranges and blocks : 

(a) Darjeeling 

The total area of the Forest Division was 71,978 
acres according to the Vlllth Working Plan. 

Range Block 


Due to the addition of the Selimbong Extensi^on 
Reserve in 1940, the total area of the Division has 
since increased to 72,788 acres, i.e., 113 ;8 square 
miles. The whole area has been constituted into 
reserved forests. The Darjeeling Civil subdivision 
rovers approximately 330 square miles, the reserved 
forests therefore comprise nearly a third of the 
subdivision. Out of 72,788 acres of reserved 
forests, areas totalling 1,485 acres have temporarily 
been transferred to different departments. The 
Forest Division has been divided into Seven Ranges 
and contains 73 blocks as follows : 

Area in 

acres 


Tista Valley .. .. .. Sambong .. .. 1,720 

Pashok . . 1,071 

Mangwa . . . . . . . . 1,123 

SirnJijliora Exkaision . . . . . . 56 

(fiel . . . . . . 626 

Riang . . . . . . . . 2,131 

I'arzom Forest Village . . . . . . 265 

Range total (7 blocks) 6,892 

Darjeeling • • . . . . • • ^^nm . . . . . . . . . . 187 

Patliabas . . . . . . • . 44 

Badarntam . • . . . . . . 697 

• — — — 

Range total (3 blocks) 928 

Takdah . . . . . . Lopchu . . . . . . . . 742 

Lopchu Extonsion . . . . . . 46 

Lingding . . . . . . . . 543 

Hum .. .. .. 443 

Puniong . . . . . . . . 466 

Pumong Extonsion . . . . . . 131 

Rarnpuria . . . . . . . . 438 

Sirnkona . . . . • • . . 585 

Rarnbl Extonsion . . . . . . 51 

Topkedara . , . . . . . . 188 

Dawaiiiani . . . . . . - . 819 

Sim . . . . . . . . • • 328 

Range total (12 blocks) 4,780 


648 

505 

28 

603 

678 

660 

887 

578 

420 

656 

271 

215 

406 

279 

63 

1,118 


Ixiz 


Senchal .. .. .. •• Giwldikliana 

Rangiruin 

Sotikhola 

Rongdong 

Dooteria 

Rambi 

Rishap 

Sureil 

Senchal Pasture 
Bara Senchal 
Chattakpur 
Rangbul 
Som^a 
Pachim 
Gorabarik 
Catchment area . 


Range total (16 blocks) 7,715 



Block 


Range 


Ohum-Simana 


Tonglu 


Siiigalila 


Ghum 

Bhanjang 

Poobong 

Balasan 

Dungdungia 

Lepchajagat 

liishihat 

Barbatia 

Durbin 

Gurasedara 

Tomsong 

Sukiapokliri 

Pugriangbong 

Kangbong 

Pulongdong 

Majliidhura 

Joropokhri 

Parinaigiri 

Manibhanjang 

Sukiapokhri Bazar Location . . 

Range total (20 blocks) 


Littlo Rangit 
Tonglu 

Batasi . . * 

Rilling 

Ejinkibong 

Solimbong 

Seliinbong Extension 
Rithu 

Range total (8 blocks) 

South Riinbik 
North Rimbik 
Sandakphu 
Siri 

Sabarkum 

Ramam 

Phalut 


Range total (7 blocks) . . 
Total area of reserved forests in the Division 


(b) Kurseong 


Area in 
‘'acres 

647 

482 

646 

396 

193 

393 

438 

453 

621 

477 

441 

680 

796 

703 

686 

279 

480 

619 

354 

22 


9,205 


1,969 

764 

836 

1,404 

4,190 

1,936 

810 

3,669 


15,678 


4,091 

2,712 

6,226 

2,821 

5,343 

3,874 

3,624 


27,690 


72,788 
acres or 
113-8 
Sq. miles 


The reserved forest covers an area of 71,971 acres of which 26,971 acres are situated in the 


The total area is divided into 6 ranges as follows: 

Name of Range 

Hill 

Plain 

Total 

Kurseong . . 

14,677 


area 

14,677 

Sivoke 

14, SKI 

3,768 

18,281 

Sukna 

9,77'6 

6,793 

16,569 

Bagdogra . . 

. . 

10,897 

10,897 

Punkhabari 

6,034 

6,513 

11,547 


45,000 

26,971 

71,971 


fan 



The details of each 
Range 

Sivoke 


Sukna 


range are given below: 


Block 


Total 
area in 
acres 


. . Berrik 
Kundong 
Sitikhola 
Ruyem 
Andera 
Chawa 
Gola . . 

Upper Ghoramara 
Jhinaikuri 
Jhinaikuri 
Samurdanga 
East Sivoke 
North Sivoke 
West Sivoke 
Silibtuta 

Lower Ghoramara 
Lower Ghoramara 
Gulma valley 


1,281 

1,419 

2,102 

1,414 

945 

1,185 

1,497 

2,316 

62 

507 

669 

579 

938 

402 

383 

228 

1,739 

615 


Range total 


18,281 


Gulma valley 

Choklong 

Jogijhora 

Bandarjhola 

Gulma 

Singiinari 

Upper Champasari 

Lower Chamjmsari 

Mahanadi 

Mohorgong 

Mohorgong (lb) 

Mohorgong (Ic) 

Mohorgong (Id) 

Uatisar (la) 

Hatisar (lb) 

Panchcnai (la) 

Panchenai (lb) 

Kynanuka 

Adalpur 

Ghamta 

Rungdong 

Sukna (1) 

Sukna (2a) 

Sukna (2b) 

Sukna (3a) 

Sukna (3b) 
Punding (la) 
Funding (lb) 
Punding (2a) 
Punding (2b) 
Punding (2c) 
Kuklong 


1,581 

1,287 

1,163 

1,320 

421 

1,049 

783 

480 

978 

59 

366 

188 

128 

120 

323 

207 

154 

487 

328 

494 

250 

328 

69 

416 

63 

635 

46 

182 

80 

1,783 

31 

770 


Range total 


16,669 


Ixxi 



Range 


Block 


area m 
aoree 


Bagdogra . . . . . . . . Borobhita . . . . . . . . 327 

Boiranti . . . . . . . . 351 

Latua . . . . . . . . 85,9 

Pantapari . . . . . . . . 663 

Dauhara . . . , . . 839 

Tarabari . . . . . . . . 906 

Tirihana . . . . . . . . 446 

, Taipu . . . . . . . . 473 

Kbadma(la) .. .. .. .. 71 

Kha(lina(lb) .. .. .. 149 

Khadma(lc) .. .. .. .. 89 

Bengdubi . . . . . . . . 725 

Central . . . . . . . . 489 

Dalka . . . . . . 727 

Harlia . . . . . . . . 261 

Bagdogra . . . . . . . . 629 

Ri^abari . . . . . . . . 663 

Lalfa . . . . . . . . 512 

Malta . . . . . . . . . . 329 

• Tukriajhar (la) . . . . . . . . 1,314 

Tukriajhar (lb) . . . . . . . . 75 


Range total .. .. 10,897 


Pankhabari .. .. .. Lamagumba .. .. .. .. 505 

Bamanpokri (1) . . . . . . . . 380 

Banianpokri (2) . . . . . . . . 1,000 

Rakti .. .. .. .. .. 189 

Balasan (1) . . . . . . . . 139 

Balasan (2) . . • . . . . . 694 

Panighata (la) . . . . . . . . 715 

Panighata (lb) . . . . . . . . 108 

Panighata (Ic) . . . . . . . . 426 

Panighata (Id) . . . . . . . . 51 

Panighata (le) . . . . . . . . 81 

Bunklong . . . . . . . . 1,156 

Khairbani . . . . . . . . 1,952 

Lohagarh (la) . . . . . . . . 277 

Lohagarh (lb) . . . . . . . . 253 

Lohagarh (Ic) . . . . . • . . 48 

Upper Mecshi (la) . . . . . . . . 26fl 

Upper Meohi (lb) . . . . . . * . . 13 

Central Mechi (la) . . . . . • 27fi 

Central Mechi (lb) . . . . . . 4S 

Central Mechi (Ic) . . . . . . 3C 

Central Mechi (Id) . • . . . . 8 

Lower Meohi . . . . . . . . 428 

Nipania . . . . . . . . 49£ 

Gurabadi . . . . . . . . 98^ 

Kolabari . . . • • . . 46t 

Surajbor . . . . . . . . 9( 

Phuaguri . . . . . . . . 46i 


Range total 11,64' 


bmi 



^ Block Total 

area in 
acres 

• • . . . . . . Sivakhola 417 

Paglajhora . . . . . . 432 

Majua . . . . . . . . 498 

Maua . . . . . . . . 1,914 

Latpanchor (la) . . . . . . . . 1,439 

Latpanchor (lb) . . . . . . . . 41 

Kuhi .. .. .. .. 1,106 

Sitong (la) . . . . . . . . 1,899 

Sitong (lb) . . . . . . . 66 

Numbong . . . . . . . . 1,294 

Lower Babukliola . . . . . . 734 

Upper Babukliola . . . . . . 666 

Chattakpur . . . . . . . . 330 

Mahaldiram (la) . . . . . . . . 306 

Mahaldiram (lb) . . . . . . . . 371 

Mahaldirarn (2a) . . . . . . . . 206 

Mahaldiram (2b) . . . . . . 69 • 

Mahaldiram (2c) . . . . . . . . 36 

Mahaldiram (2d) . . . . . , . . 281 

Mahaldiram (3a) . . . . . . , . 608 

Mahaldiram (3b) . . . . . . . . 83 

Miihakliram (4a) . . . . , . . . 614 

Mahaldiram (4b) . . . . . . . . 113 

Mahaldiram (4c) .. .. .. .. 184 

Mahaldiram (6) . . . . . . . . 637 

Dhobijhora (la) . . . . . . . . 289 

Dhobijhora (lb) . . . . . . . . 133 

Dhobi jhora (Ic) .. .. .. .. 134 


Range total . . . . 14,677 


Total area of Rcbrvod Forests in the Division 


(c) Kalimpong 

The area of the Kalimpong subdivision is 4\2 
ipuare miles, of which 225 square miles are under 
'eserved forests and 0*27 square mile is under 
ind-ected forests. Of the reserved forests about 
15 square miles are under the management of the 

Range Block 


71,971 
or 

112-46 
Sq. miles 

Cinchona Directorate and other departments and 
tin rest is under the management of the Forest 
Directorjile. The protected forests also are under 
the management of this Directorate. The Forest 
Divisioii has been divided into () ranges and con- 
tains 57 blocks as follows: 

Reserved Forests Area in 

acres 

661 
701 
1,496 
2,116 
1,163 
1,628 
1,635 
1,524 
1,870 
193 
2,261 
1,120 
2,061 


Range total (13 blocks) . • 18,198 


Rangpo 

Mangchu 

Sangser 

Bhalukop 

Mangbar 

Tashiding 

Rinkinpong 

Kamesi 

Tunang 

Suruk 

Nazook 

Guling 

Ponbu 


Ixzlli 



JEUnge 


Block 


Area in 


Chel 


Neora 


Jaldliaka 


Pankassari 


. . Mongpong 
Youngmakum 
Lish 

Churonthi 
Bamthi 
Lethi . . 
Noam 
Fagu . . 


6,617 

620 

4,684 

4,666 

4,146 

4,681 

3,373 

4,338 


Range total (8 blocks) . . 32,826 


Ambick . . . . . . . . 1,234 

Dalingkot . . . . . . 1,906 

Sakam . . . . . . . . 2,277 

Mai . . . . . . . . . . 6,107 

WostNar .. .. .. .. 6,452 


Range total (5 blocks) . . 16,976 


East Nar . . . . . . . . 7,815 

Mo . . . . . . . . . . 6,022 

Khumani . . . . . . . . 3,878 

Bongo . . . . . • . . 4,662 

Paren . . . . • . . . 3,613 

Chichu .. .. .. •• 1,215 


Range total (6 blocks) . . 26,206 


Morong 

Damsong 

Iche . . 

Upper Sangser 

Rissurn 

Paiongaon 

Kliampong 

Saihur 

Kafir 

Liilagaon 

Sanithar 

Pemling 

Bokhiin 

Chumang 

Labha* 

Pankassari** 

Rechi La 

Thosum 

Ruka . . 

Rhenock 

Rasliet 

Kolbong 

Paktham 


798 

965 

818 

422 

615 

1,255 

1,517 

2,171 

641 

1,196 

1,132 

1,066 

911 

1,266 

1,964 

3,356 

6,327 

2,464 

4,291 

2,376 

1,801 

1,602 

1,386 


Range total (23 blocks) 


40,318 


*Exolude8 Labha bazar. 
**Excludes Recbi La Chak, 


Ixjtiir 



Rangci 


Block 


Reclamation 


lloolaination 


. . Dolapchen 


Range total (1 block) 

Total area of tlio Rosorved Forests in the Division 


Protected ForeM^ 

KalitnjHmg Doveloiniicnt Area ProtecUnl Forest 
Total area of the Protected Forests in the Division 


Area in 
acres 

188 -18 


188*18 


.. 134,710*18 
or 

210 *5 
square 
miles 

173 03 


173 03 
or 

0-27 

square 

miles 


The blocks vary in size according to their 
jc-cessibility, those at higher elevation and diffi- 
cult of access being usually larger than others. 

There are two exclusions within the reserved 
forests, one in the Lablia block (the bazar — 11 

The following types of forests are*to be found in 

Types 

(1) Riverain (Champion’s typo O/ls-2) 

(2) Lower Hill Forest . . 

Sub-types 

(a) Sal Forest [Champion ’s sub-typci 3b/C2-l)l(a)] 

(b) Dry Mixed Forest (Champion’s tv])e 3b /E (i) 

(c) Wot Mixed Foriist (Champion’s ty])(^ 3b/2H-4) 

(3) Middle Hill Forest 

(4) Upper Hill Forest .. 

(5) Alpine, the Conifer and Kliododoiidron Forests 

Riverain Forests — Those exist in very small 
patches in the bed of the (xreat Rangit river; siris 
[Alhizzia spp,) and dabdahe ((raruga pr'muata) are 
the principal speceis there. 

Undergrowth — The undergrowth often consists 
herbaceous annuals and grasses, the commonest 
:)nea being ardwT {Antideama diundrum) , khastla 
{^nccharum spontaneum) and thatch grasses. 
Occasionally it is totally absent. 

These patches of forests are generally free from 
climbers, but occasionally aupwri lahara {Croton 
candatus) has been noticed. 

Lower Hill Forests — These occupy the Tista and 
the Rangit valleys and consist of several sub- 
types which are found intimately mixed and merg- 
ing gradually into one another. Three main sub- 
types are distinguished, viz. — (a) Sal Forests, (b) 
Dry Mixed Forests, and (c) Wet Mixed Forests. 
The composition and condition of these sub-types 
are dealt with below: 


acres) and ibc other in the Iteclii La block (chak — 
277 acres). These were deforested and are under 
(he maiiagc'immt of the Di^pnty Commissione^r, 
Darj (deling. 

the Darjeeling Forest Division: 

liamje (elevation in feet) 

. . bOO' to 3,(M)0' elevation (Typo of Champion’s 
grou]) 3b) 


. . 3,000' to 5,000' elevation (Champion’s 

type 7I1/CI). 

. . 5,0(K)' to 0,5()0' elevation (Champion’s type 

JOb/Cl). 

. . S^rKK)' to 12,000' elevation (Types of 
Champion’s group 13/Cl and C2). 

(a) Sal Forests 

Sal is confined to the Daliiig series only, t.e., in 
the 'i'ista and the Great Rangit valleys; and gene- 
rally gregariously occupies the ridges, spurs and 
vudl-draiued flats. It reaches higher elevations on 
the Houtlierly aspects than on the northerly ones 
and grows better on the former. Except on the 
ridges, spurs and well-drained flats, the sal occurs 
as isolated trees ; and those found in the pockets of 
the valleys are best in quality. Its principal 
associates are chilaune (Schema v)allichii), pahasaj 
{Terminalia crenulata), pa/rari {StereosperTWum 
clichmoides)^ dabdaba (Garuga pinnata) and 
citikrasc {(Uiukrassia tabularis). In the Badamtam 
block, it is found growing gregariously with chit 
pine (Pinas longifolia), and if its invasion is not 
controlled chir pine which is naturally growing 
only in this block will ultimately be ousted. ISal 
growing on rocky areas is stunted and deformed 
and has not got any value as timber. 



(b) Dry Mixed Forests 

These are generally deciduous and occupy the 
dry ridges, spurs, slopes and flats. ^al occurs as 
isolated trees. The species found in this sub-type 
are numerous and intimately mixed, and the most 
common and important ones are enumerated 
below : 

Chilaune, nauwa {EngeUiardtia spicata), musre 
katus {Castanovsis tribuloides) , dalne katus 
(Castanopsis indica) * and Chdple kawla {Machilus 
gammieana) start growing in this type and enter 
into the lower region of the Middle Hill Forest 
type to grow predominantly. 

Maina {TetraTiwles nvdifloTa)^ mandane 
(Acrocarpus fraxinifolius) ^ odal (Sterculia villosa)^ 
pakasajy lampate {Duahanga sonneratioides) , 
gamari {Gmelina arhorea), gokul {Ailcmthus 
gradis), siris, phaledo {Erythrina indica) y parari, 
chikrasey tun {cedrela toona), simal {Bomhax 
malaharicum)y dahdabcy malata {Macaranga spp.) 
occur all over the type. 

(c) Wet Mixed Forests 

These occur in the sheltered pockets in the 
valleys along jhoras and are evergreen. The pre- 
dominating species are panisaj {TermvnaUa 
inyriocarpa)y champ {Michelia champaca)y 
lahasutie (Amoora rohituka), lali {Amoora 
wallichii), tar sing {BeiUchmiedna sikkimensis) y 
ambake {Eugenia formosa), ta/ntri {Dillenia 
pentagyna) and jamarh {Eugenia spp.). 

Undergrowth — In the sal forests underCTOwths 
are few and sparscdy distributed, and mainly com- 
prised of avdisha {fhysauoloena agrostis) and sau 
grass {Follima ciliata) ; in the l)ry Mixed type 
they are more numerous and mostly composed of 
Cojjea hangalensiSy amlisha, choya bam 
{Dendrocalamus hamiltofai), ta/rika {Fandanus 
turcatus)y assam-lota and other harbaceous 
annuals and shrubs; and in the Wet Mixed type 
they are innumerable and dense and often 
impenetrable. The predominating ones are bepari 
{Ostodes paniculatus) . choya banSy canes, kabai 
pat {Fhrynium imbricatum) y hatisara {Alpinia 
nutans)y kamle {Uoehvieria spp,) and other 
harbaceous annuals and shrubs and plantain. 
Climbers are too numerous in the type and have 
the habit of forming impenetrable masses except 
in the sal forests where they are sparsely distribut- 
ed. The commonest ones of them are Acacia 
pennata, Millettisy avriculata, Mucuna prurienSy 
Mucuna macrocaxpay spatholobus roxburghiiy 
Bauhinia vahliiy Dalbergia stipulata and 
Tinospora cordifolia. 

Plantations in the Lower Hill FoTests~ 
1,064 acres of plantations have been created up to 
1951. The species grown are sal, lamputCy panisaj y 
champ {Michelia champaca), tun, kimbu {Morus 
laevigata), Chikrase, mandane, gama/n, simal, 
chapalishy Artocarpus chaplasa), gokul lapsi 
{^pondias axillaris), lahasune, saur {Betula 
cylindrostachys), teak, lali, pakasaj, chilaune, 


jarul {Lagerstroemia flos-reginm), marina, siris, 
dar {Boehmeria rugulosa) and sissu {Dalbergia 
sissoo). 

Besides the above plantations there are 295 acres 
of old plantations which have now been treated ae 
high forests. 

Middle Hill forests — ^^Jhe predominating species 
growing in the type are given below : 

Chilaune, mauwa, musre katus, dalne katus 
chiple kawla and bepari which occur in the afore- 
said Lower Hill Forests are found predominantly 
(covering the Lower region of this type. 

Saur {Betula alnoides), utis {Alnus nepalensis), 
ptpli {Bucklandia popuJnea) , lekh-chilaune {Nyssa 
sessili flora), lekh tun {Cedrela febnfuga), Uipche 
kawla {Machdus edulis) predominantly covering 
the upper region of the type enter into the lower 
region of the Upper Hill Forest type. 

Undergrowth — Herbaceous undergrowths namely 
kibu {strobilanthus spp.), sissu {Uirardinia spp.), 
and ferns are common, and small trees namely 
Jhingni {Eurya japomca), kharane {Eymplocos 
theifolia), bepari and malata {Macaranga spp.) 

are also often met with. Climbers are few. 

• 

Plantations — 311 a(‘,re8 of plantations have been 
raised in this type up to 1951, and the species 
grown are utis, pipit, champ, dhupi {CryptomerUi 
japonica), tun, lapsi, pamM], Cypress, Eucalyptus 
spp., waliuit, bajrani {Qucrcus lamellosa), phusre 
chump {Michelia lanuginosa) and chikrase. 

In addition to the above there are 135 acres of 
old plantations which are now treated as high 
forests. 

Upper Hill Forests — As already mentioned this 
type starts with saur, utis, pipli, lekh-’ChiloAine, 
tun and laprhe-katvla, in the lower region, but the 
most i)redominating species in the type are buk 
{Quercus lamellosa), phalant {Ouercus lineata). 
Sung are katus {Quercus pachypliylla) , lali^kawla 
{Machdm excelsa), ghoge champ {Magnolia 
campbellvi), kapasi {Acer campbellii), arupate 
{Prunus nepaulensis), arkaula {Qu&rcus fenestrate), 
walnut {Juglans regia), sinkoli {Cinnamomum 
obtusifolium), lekh-dahdabe {Meliosma walUchii) 
and a few Rhododendron spp., hemlock {Tsuga 
brunoniana) and yew {Taxus baecata). 

Sungnre katus extends its existence up to 
10,000' elevation in the Alpine Forests as one of 
the associates of hemlock {Tsuga brunoniana), but 
its growth is much checked there. 

Hemlock is now confined in the North Bimbik, 
Sandakphu, Siri, Ramam, Sabarkum and Phalut 
blocks of the Sin^alila Range. It was present in 
appreciable quantities in the South Rimbik block, 
but almost all gradually died leaving remains of 
liuge trees in places. It generally starts growing 
in the Range from about 9,000' elevation, but in 
the Ramam block it goes down to about 7,500' 
elevation. 



Yew (T axils baccata) occurs sporadically only in 
the £ankibong and Bithu blocks in the Tonglu 
Range, ’and North Rimbik, Sandakphu, Siri, 
Ramam, Sabarkum and Phalut blocks in the 
Singalila Range. It generally occurs in the 
northerly aspects. It is confined between 7,500' 
and 8,500' elevations in the Tonglu and between 
7,600' and 10,000' elevations in the Singalila 
Range. It is one of the associates of hemlock up 
to 10,000' elevation in the Singalila Range only. 

Accidental fires have caused extensive blanks in 
these forests in Tonglu and Singalila Ranges. 

U ndergrov)th , — It consists mainly of kibu, sisnu, 
aseluj chiple {Fouzolzid viminea)^ huri akhati 
(Astelhu TLvularis)^ Cldreta (Swcrtia chi/rata), 
(above 6,000'), fern and other herbaceous plants 
and small trees namely, jhingni, kharane, asare, 
kesari, {Mahonia sikHmensis), kagate {Daphne 
can^ahina) ^ Pieris ovalifolia and maling bamboos 
{Arundinaria muling). Density of the under- 
growth is generally light, but mali/ng forms 
impenetrable masses in blanks. Climbers are 
scarce. 

Plantations — 9,030 acres of plantations including 
1,889 acres of coniferous ones have been created 
up to 1951 . The species grown are hemlock, dhupi^ 
arupatCy oak, walnut, sa/uTy champ {MJ^chelia spp. 
and Magnolm kajyosi, kawla {Machilus spp.)y 

silver fir {Abies densa), sungure katuSy deodar 
{Cedrvs deodura), mahgiri {Cvnnaviomum> ceddo- 
daphnc)y Picea morinda, Thuja spp,, lal chandan 
{Daphniphyllum hitnalayensc), vtis, doghis fir. 
Eucalyptus sjrp,, angcri {Pieris ovalifolia) y 
Cupressus spp,, Pinus cxcelsa, maya {Eriohot/rya 
spp,) and J uni perns virgininnn. 

Besides the abovementioned plantations, there 
are 486 acres of old coniferous plantations, mostly 
of dkujp, and 3,452 acres of old broad-leaved 
plantations which are now treated as high forests. 

Growing of dhvpi plantations was commenced 
since 1892, f.c., during the First Working Plan 
by Manson, and discontinued since 1940, i.e,, 
during the current working plan. 

It is rather striking to find that Pieds ovalifolia 
and ghoge c/wmp have been grown in Ramam and 
South Rimbik plantations respectively though 
they have not any value as timber. 

Alpine or Comff^r and Rhododendron Forests — 
The predominating species are hemlock and silver 
fir. Hemlock commencing from the Upper Hill 
Forest type extends up to about 10,500' elevation. 
It forms a more or less pure crop on the ridges 
and spurs from about 9,500' to 10,500' elevations, 
elsewhere it is sparsely distributed. Up to 10,000' 
elevation its main associate is sungure katuSy a 
broad-leaved species. Sungure *katus is replaced 
by bhujpat about 10,000' elevation commencing 
growing from about 9,000' elevation. Bhujpat up 
to about 10,500' elevation up to which hemlock 
ascends, 


Silver fir starts growing from about 10,000^ 
elevation and extends up to about 12,000' eleva- 
tion. In valleys it goes down up to 9,500' eleva- 
tion. It forms a more or less pure crop on spurs 
and ridges from about 10,500' elevation and up- 
wards. Hemlock, Rhododendrons and birch 
{Betula utilis) are its associates. 

Rhododendron campanulata often forms a pure 
crop in patches above 11,600' elevation. 

Only a few lekh-dhup {Jurdperus pseudo sabina) 
are noticed in Sandakphu ani Siri blocks. 

Accidental fires have caused large blanks in 
these forests. They are either bare or covered with 
rato nigalo {Arvmdinaria aristata). 

Undergrowth — Undergrowth is very sparse 
except where rato nigalo grows. It is impenetrable 
except where constant grazing is done. 

Berberis aristnta and Rosa sericea occasionally 
form small bushes in naked blanks in the upper- 
most region. 

Plantations — There are only 7 acres of planta- 
tions grown in the type. The species grown are 
dhupi, silver fir, Rhododendron spp., buk, phalant 
and hemlock. 

Condition of the crop — ^The forests are growing 
on the rich soil resulted from Baling and 
Darjeeling gneiss and are on the whole of a good 
quality. Exce])t sal, a small percentage of the 
crop is at present valuable, and that too is only 
locally. None but sal had any commercial value 
so long. Bui very recently dbupi and hemlock also 
are finding a market in Calcutta. In the inacces- 
sible areas trees are mostly over-mature and often 
unsound. 

Natural regeneration — ^Natural regeneration is 
in deficit on the whole. Rome regeneration of 
lampate, malata, siris, chikrase and kadaw> 
(Anthocephalus indica) in the Lower Hill Forests, 
chilavne and mauira in the Middle Hill Forests, 
utis, saiir, pipli, arupate^ kapasi, kawla and 
hemlock in the Upper Hill Forests, and hemlock 
and silver fir in the Alpine Forests have been 
noticed. Regeneration in Alpine type is rather 
poor. 

In the Kurseong Division the Hill Forests !nay 
be divided into 3 zones : 

The Lower Zone (up to 2,500', Champion Group 
3B/C2). 

The Middle Zone (2,500' to 4,000', Champion 
Group 7B/C1) and The Upper Zone (4,000' to over 
7,500', Champion Group lOB/Cl). 

In the Lower Zone sal is the chief of the valuable 
species found and stops short at 2,500 feet. The 
size attained by sal is intermediate between that 
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of the high level and low level sal and constitutes 
a third sub-type of sal which may be called the 
‘hill type’. 

In the Middle Zone, tun, Panisaj, chilaune, 
lawpatCy kutus, gokul, siris^ mandane and a host 
of other species commonly grow to a magnificent 
size. For example, a very big panisaj (Terminalia 
inymocarpn) tree which appeared to be quite sound, 
measured 18 feet 7 inches in girth at 7 feet 
inches from the ground, uphill side, having an 
estimated volume of 4^ cubic feet in the bole 
alone. The soil being derived from the Baling 
rocks is more fertile than that covering the sand 
rock and gneiss. 

In the Upper Zone, tun, panisaj, kimhu and 
walnut grow up to 6,000 feet. Above 6,000 feet 
are found huk, cluinip, pipnl, tun, laurels, maples, 
etc. At this height trees are subject to wind 
pressure and are unpromising in ap])earance large- 
ly owing to the mass of orchids, mosses, and other 
epiphytes on the branches of the older trees ren- 
dering them liable to break off. The stems are of 
very irregular sha])e and often deeidy buttressed. 

The Kurseong Forest Division has a large plains 
forest. The various types of plains forest are de- 
tailed below: 

Khair-sissu (Champion’s group fi/ls-2) — In the 
beds of the Mnhanadi, Sivok, Tista, Ilakli, 
Balasan and Mechi rivers among hoMla, grass 
(Saccharvrn. spontaneum) , khair {Acacia 
caf^chuoid£s) and sissu (Dalhergia siso(f) form an 
open forest. The tree crop is usually made up of 
khair occurring almost pure, sissu appears in much 
smaller quantities mixed with it. A sprinkling of 
(jinrri. {Prewna spp,), simul (homhao' 'majahari^ 
curn), siTu (Alhizzia spp.), phalcdn (Eriffhrina 
strida), and sometimes pitali (Trev'ia niidiilora) is 
also found. These gradually increase in quantity 
as khair and sissu get older and sparse, and finally 
replace them. The crop is even-aged in groups or 
strips, girth classes being ranged in an ascending 
order from the river towards more stable land. 
Reproduction of khair and sissu appears on new 
soil only. The crop is comparatively thick in the 
Mahanadi bed. Trees over 8 feet in girth are 
rarely met with and only in the Eakti and Mechi 
forests. The ground is constantly in danger of 
being washed away and the crop is liable to fire. 
Although the area occupied by this type of forest 
is considerable the total stock of khair and sissu is 
not large. 

SimuUsiris fChampion’s group 8b/2s-7(b)l — 
Mixed with the above and spreading further 
inland on older soil, simul {Bomha,r malaharirum), 
siris {Alhizzia procerd), latikaram (ffymenodictyon 
exeedsum), kaxam, {A Aina corAi folia), phnledo 
(Erythrina stridn), pitali {Trewia nudiflora), 
Dalhergia stipulacea, Crataeva unilnculari.s , mmna 
{Tetramedes nudiflora) and other similar species 
are found in rather open forest. Kashila grass 


(Sacchaxum spontaneum) gradually gives place io 
broader-leaved grass, bata (Saccharum natenga), 
and finally to a tangled mass of straggling 
climbers. This type occurs adjoining the regions 
of Khair and sissu. Kainjal {Bischofia javanica) 
and chalta or panchphal (Dillenda indica) ere 
occasionally found in most places in this lype. 
Simul (Bomhax malaharicum), latikaram 
{H ymenodictyon excelsum) and phaledo {Erythrina 
striata) of suitable size for sawing have nearly all 
been felled for box planks; other species remain. 
Tire i)rogre8s of regeneration is fair, but much 
hniupered by climber and undergrowth. 

Tun khamari (not distinguished by Champion 
hut included in the list) ; Next appears a type 
containing a number of valuable speedes interspers- 
ed with the species of the foregoing type and 
imperceptibly passing into the sal type. The soil 
here is richer. The following are among the 
common species : latikaram {H ymenodictyon 
cxcelsuin), tun {(^cAxcIa tonna), khamari {Gmelma 
arborea), odal {Sterculia villosa), mai/na 
(Teframcles nudiflora), dudhi {Wrightia 
tomentosa), si ynlphusra (Grewia vestita) and a few 
s(‘att('re(l sal with kainjaJ (Bischofia javanica), 
and cJialta {Diddenm indden) occasionally in moist 
areas as before. Many of the above timber species 
are mu(‘h somght after with the result that all good 
mature trees have disappeared and, in their place, 
a mass of undergrowth and creepers has come up, 
and seedlings of the better species are only found 
here and there. From among the undergrowth 
grass has disappeared, hut straggling shrubs and 
climbers have iiuToased, Millcttia auriculata being 
one of Ihem. Coifea hcngalensis. a harmless shrub 
indicating better soil, appears here. Plantations 
of various species have been formed in this type 
and in a part of the foregoing type of forests 
aggregating U]) to about 468 acres in extent. 

Sal forests — Sal occurs gregariously still further 
from the river on well-drained deep loam. Though 
gregarious it is generally mixed with a varying 
proportion of other siieeies and occurs in blocks of 
any size down to small isolated groups separated 
from one another by other types of forest. In 
some places, such as in parts of the Central and 
Taipu blocks of Bngdogra Range, sal occupies 
raised ground surrounded in the rainy season by 
water, where the soil bristles with fine wiry roots 
of cane and other shallow-rotted species. Such 
tracts have been omitted from the sal working 
circle. Ral also occurs very much scattered in dry- 
mixed forest as in the north-west of the North 
Rivok block and in the west and north of the 
Upper Champasari block. Sal of fair density 
occurs in Ihe Balasan block though the soil here 
is coarse and decidedly of recent origin. 

Sal is absent for no apparent reason from certain 
tracts, such as a part of the Hatisar and Lower 
Champasari blocks. Mention is made in old 
annual reports of cultivation in the upper part of 
the Hatisar and Champasari blocks. It is likely 
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that helped by Buccessful fire protection kukat has 
filled , up abandoned village sites to the exclusion 
of sal. Such areas have been included in the Sal 
Working Circle, although containing no sal. 

Regeneration of sal and of all other useful 
timber species throughout, it very deficient. Of 
the valuable miscellaneous timber species mature 
trees over 5 feet in girth are scarce. Prior to 
successful fire protection sal regeneration was 
abundant, under present conditions it has practi- 
cally ceased and unless regenerated artificially sol 
will eventually disappear from the greater part of 
the area. 

Sub-ty2fes of the plnins sal — The water (able in 
the Dalkajhar being bigli, the height growth .if sal 
in this region is poorer than that in the Paiudienai 
and Sivok blocks. The Dalka sal is, therefon', 
(listirjgiiished here os (a) the low-level sal fel. 
Cliinn])ion\s (fnuij), db/i3S-r)(a) /1K»] , as distiind 
from Ifie Panebenai sal which will he called (h) 
the liigli-level sal [cf. Cliain])ion’s (xroup, ob/2S- 
5(a) /U 2]. 

Low-levvl or Dalka sal [cf. Champion' s Group,, 
iU) l2S-o{a) I lo\^ -level sal forest lre([ueni- 
ly alternates with eano brakes and patches of ])ure 
evergreen forest. The associates of sal here are 
mostly evergreen species, the most* typical being 
lavrcls (Lauracco especially Macliilus ^PV-)’> 
chilaunc {i^chimu wallichii)^ hhalukath {Talauma 
hpdysom), katus or chestnuts {('astanopsis f^pp.)^ 
hluidrase (Eloeocnrjrus spa.) with a lower storey of 
lahnsunv (Awoora rohituka), Acroriychia lavrifoha, 
liar yodajam and jhitiyni {Evrya acwiinaia). 
The canopy of the composite (U'op is always com- 
plete; in addition an under-storey of shallowrooted 
brushwood ])revents the sun reaching the ground 
through the foliage in the upper canopy. As a 
result of regular cutting, climbers in the sal forest 
are kept in chock, but they abound in evergreen 
areas. Young reproduction of sal is almost absent, 
but poles down to 2 feet in girth arc found here 
and there in the southern blocks of the Bagdogra 
Range. About 595 acres of forests have already 
been regenerated hy jdantiiig. 

Hiyh-lcrel or punch enai S(/l \ef. Champion's 
(imup, 3h 1 2S-.^)((i) I D2 ] — Near Sukna and Sivok, 
where the water table is low, sal shows its finest 
growth. Typicml associates of sal here are decidu- 
ous and fire-resisting, though evergreen species also 
occur. The most common are haa^a (Terndnalia 
helerica), odal (StercuUa villosa), phirphire 
{Fvrvimna coloratea), sidha (Layerstroeniia 
pam flora), tantri (Dillcnia pentaOyna), chilaune 
(Schima irallichii), pakasaj {Terminnlia crcnuhita), 
kumhhi {Careya, arhoren), guenyhlo (Callicarj>a 
arborea), patmero {TAtsom* polyafifha), parari. 
{Stereo spernm. tetragomim) and simul {Boviba>m 
malabanlcum) . The conditions as regards regene- 
ration, canopy and climbers do not differ appre- 
ciably from those in the foregoing sub-type, but 
cane-brakes are absent. Coffea hengalensis, 


Clerodendrom, infortunatum and Oalem {Leea 
^pp.) form a part of the undergrowth, the first 
appearing in drier localities. Young po le crops 
and reproduction of sal are rare. Wet-mixed 
forests of limited extent are here and there enclos- 
ed with in sill areas. About 1,394 acres of forest 
were recently regenerated principally with sal by 
plantation. 

W ct-mired (cf. Chnnipioiis group ^ 3Iill^S^4 ) — 
The wet-mixed type of forest is borne on moist soil 
and is scattered throughout the high-level and low- 
level sal forests. The e.oihponent species are all 
evergreen ; re])roduction and j^oles of important 
s])eeie8 are few. The canopy and undergrowth are 
thick and (‘lnnb(*rs rampant- Dampness of the soil 
may be ascribed to two causes, namely, high water 
table and had drainage. Where the first named 
(condition prevails, laihar (Artocarpa.s chaplnsha), 
clmuip (Mich el in churn paca) , malagi'n] (Cvnna- 
mamum ceddodahne), dehua or horhnr (Ariocarpus 
lukoocha) , amhake (Jamhosa. and Eugenia spp.), 
kairla (Manhilus spp.), lali (Awoora v^alUchii), 
gokuhlhv p (Canarivvi sikkimense) are among the 
itn])oriaii1 tree* sj)ecios wiih (aine as an undergrowth 
or climber. This may be called the evergreen suh- 
ty]»e. Pane forms the principal crop where soil is 
dam]) due to the combined effect of high water 
table and bad drainage. 

Dry~m%rfd (cf. Chn/mpion\s Group^3B I E~6 ) — 
The dry-mixed type occurs on high-level alluvium 
at the foot of the hills. This type contains a 
smaller nunib(*r of spofdes than the other types pro- 
duced on deep loam, and the trees rom])Osing it are 
less closely parked. The alluvium here is coarse 
and iho ground surface has an appreciable slope; 
])ere(>lation and surface drainage are therefore 
ra])id a fid the soil dries quickly. The smaller 
number of s])ocies and their sparseness are probably 
due 1o lack of moisture in the surface soil. The 
soil tliough dry is deep so that seedlings once estab- 
lished do well and attain a high quality. Only 
deciduous species are found liere in the top canopy, 
r./ 7 ., su1 (Shorcu rohnsfn). odnl (Sferrulin villosa), 
pakasaj {Tcrrninalia crenvlata), parari. (Stereo- 
sperm vm ierfragonvm. and S. suaveolms), sidha 
(Tjaqerstroemin porvifora), maina (Tetrameles 
nudi flora), khamari (Gmelin arboren), and barra 
(Terminnlia. halerira). The canopy is fairly open 
and undergrowth thin, consisting of Coffea 
hengalensis and other plants but no Clerodendron 
infortvnnfvm which is found on moister soil. 

In the Kalimpong Forest Division the types of 
forests found are more or less similar to those 
found in Kurseong and Darjeeling. No detailed 
description is therefore required. The forests are 
divided in six main types: 

(1) Riverain, 

(2) Ijow Hill Forests (300 to 2,500 feet), 

(3) Middle Hill Forests (2,50() to 5,000 feet), 

(4) Upper Hill Forests (5,000 to 8,500 feet), 
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(5) Conifer Forests (8,500 to 9,600 feet), and 

(6) Rhododendron Forests (9,000 to 10,000 
feet). 

The following is an account of injuries to which 
the various types of forests are liable: 

Climbers — In the Lower Hill Forests, a consi- 
derable amount of damage is done by climbers in 
])lantatioTiH and high forests. Acacia pvnnata, 
OalbcTgia stijmlata, Mucuna pruriensy Millcttia 
auHculata y Bauhinia valiliiy and 7'inospora ('ordi- 
folm are the most obnoxious ones. Digging them 
up with their roots after the coupes have been 
burnt is a })roven method of eradication, but it 
involves a considerable amount of labour. In the 
case of Tinospora corjifoliay burning the same 
after pulling it down twice a year for three years 
repeatedly is a successful method of eradicating 
the same. 

Weeds — Weeds grow luxuriantly in plantations 
in the Lower Hill Forests and repeated cleanings 
are necessary. Invasion of aammAota and Lantana, 
cnwara is very serious. In ihe Upper Hill Forests, 
ascluy sisnUy asare and waling are very trouble- 
some. 

Fungi — Polystictus sanfjuinia and Polyporus 
shnrme are occasionally found on ml (former on 
converted timber) ; but several s])ceies of Polyportis 
are very commonly noticed on buJc, phalant and 
hemlock. 

EpiphytSS — I/Oranihvs oei'urs on gawari and 
walnut and does much damage to them. Viscvw 
album occasionally occurs specially on phalant in 
Senchal and Ghura-Rimana Ranges; but its injury 
is not appreciable. Mosses and Epiphytes are 
abundant and the former are source of fire parti- 
cularly in the dry season. 

lnS6Ct8 — JTypsiphyln rohvsUi, the twig-borer of 
tun and chihrajte is dangerous to pure young planta- 
tions of these spe(*ies. Urostylis pu.nctigera, the 
champ bug is also serious to pure young champ 
plantations. A species of Pbassus does consider- 
able damage to utis and w/ithe chaw/p. Crypt, o- 
meria is also found occasionally attacked by it. 
Euprortu lotisfaajcm defoliates young sal seedlings 
in rains. HoplocerawljyT spin/icom/isy the longicorn 
bettle is occasionally found on dead sal. Gmelina 
arborea. is defoliated by Calopepla, lea.yana,y but not 
dangerous. 

An insect produces witches’-broom on utis. 
Serious injuries have been noticed in the Gaddi- 
khana block of Senchal Range. 

Betocera horsfieldM does considerable damage to 
walnut by making borings into its stem. 

Rynchntis buchlandi/i is a shoot borer of pipli. 

Wild animals — A certain amount of damage is 
done by deer and pigs in plantations in the Lower 
Hill Forests. Monkeys are fond of young carroty 


roots of sal. Bear has been found stripping off 
bark of Cruptomeria in the plantations in the 
South Rimbik block of Singalila Range. * 

.Wind and hailstorms — ^Wind does considerable 
damage to tender leaders and branches of silver 
fir; and the result is that most of the trees are 
without leaders and their side branches often take 
the place of their original main leaders. 

Hailstorms do damage to young crops during the 
months of March to May. 

Forest — It is dangerous to nurseries and new 
plantations. Seedlings as high as 2-3 feet are 
required to be transplanted so that the upheaval of 
soil at their base caused by frost cannot uproot or 
displace them. Nurseries are to be well-sheltered. 

Snow — ^This also does the same kind of damage 
in plantations as frost. Moreover, it breaks the 
branches and leader of trees. Silver fir is damaged 
by it to some extent. 

Erosion — In view of the heavy seasonal rainfall 
and of the steep nature of the terrain the evils of 
erosifjn is markedly noticeable during the monsoons. 
Erosion tends to be more serious in clear-felled 
areas. Therefore in order to minimise soil erosion, 
cultivation in tdear-felled areas by iaungya is res- 
tri(‘ted to the very first year. 

Landslips — The occurrence of landslips is an 
annual feature in the monsoons. The existing 
more dangerous ones are the Likubhir (Mangwa 
blo(‘,k), Kambong (Rambong block), Monggong 
(South Rimbik block) and Paglajhora (Little 
Rangit block) slips. The last is the largest and 
the most dangerous on(» which has seriously afl'ected 
communications with Tonglu and Singalila Ranges. 
Protective measures, such as construction of check 
dams, contour drains have been undertaken. 

In June 1950, extremely heavy and CyOncentrated 
rainfall all over the district of Darjeeling result- 
ing in numerous landslips of varying magnitude 
<*au8pd indescribable misery to the people by de- 
molishing many houses, destroying lives, interrupt- 
ing supplies of foodstuff, drinking water and elec- 
tricity, and damaging seriously all communications 
and railway lines, the complete restoration of 
which will yet take some years. Even forest areas 
did not entirely escape from the Catastrophe, and 
certain lines of communications, many plantations, 
high forests and some buildings suffered serious 
damage, specially in the Tista, the Great Rangit, 
the Little Rangit, the Rambi and the Pachim 
khola valleys. 

Earthquakes — Shakes of earthquakes were felt 
in 1842, 1849, 1863,- 1869, 1897, 1930 and 1934, 
but no appreciable damage was done to the forests. 

Grazing — Though open grazing has its adverse 
effect on soil and regeneration, it is not yet 
possible to introduce rotational grazing without 



jeopardising the interest of the public greatly. 
Controlled open grazing is considered necessary 
Eor some more years to overcome the fire damage 
caused in the past. 

Pasturing — ^The Senchal Pasture block was form- 
ed in 1879. The lower area of this block has suffer- 
ed much from illicit lopping, pollarding, theft of 
trees and almost entire removal of the undergrowth 
owing to its proximity to the densely populated 
location of Ghum and Keventers’ Farm. The result 
has been much erosion of soil and landslips. The 
raising of fodder species (grasses, shrubs and 
trees) has therefore been considered necessary. 

Stall-feeding — Cattle are stall-fed in the forest 
in departmental bathans. The owners collect 
fodder from the adjoining forests. There are open 
fenced-in areas around the stalls, in which the 
cattle can exercise. 

Fodder cutting and lopping — Excessive cutting 
of fodder has not only seriously affected the 
natural recruitment of all forest species, but its 
continual operation has also reduced the soil cover 
to the minimum in several places specially in the 
Senchal Pasture, Kangbul and Dooteria blocks and 
already invited erosion and landslijfs. Cutting of 
fodder is required to be prohibited in the last two 
blocks. 

Lopping of trees for fodder or for fuel has so 
seriously deteriorated the existing forest crop in 
the abovementioned blocks tliai without artificial 
regeneration the losses cannot bo recouped. Col- 
lection of dry sticks and dry firewood is required 
to be prohibited in these two blocks. 

Fires — The following extracts are reproduced 
from the VIITth Working Plan for the Forests of 
the Darjeeling Division, page 14, paragraph 44 : 

Damage from fire ib practually non-oxisteiit except in 
the Upper Hill Forests of Tonglu and Singulila, and 
the Valley forests. In the Tipper Hill Forests the risk 
of fire is great owing to the dense bamboo undergrowth 
and the potential dainagc enormous. The results of the 
fires of 1878, 1879, 1882, 1903 and 1909 are still visible 
in the charred and blackened stems of trees towering 
above the pure bamboo areas which previously contained 
well stocked tree species. Up to 1939 fires had been 
effectively controlled by a system of fire protection; and 
there are now evident signs of the extension of tree 
growth into pure bamboo areas. In 1939 fires again 
occurred, a report on which is available in the Divisional 
Office. In the Valley forests fires to a greater or less 
extent occur annually, mainly in pure Shorea rohusta. 
These fires are generally ground fires and do not destroy 
the tree forest as in the Uppef Hills. Damage, how- 
ever, does occur in that the establishment of natural 
reproduction of Shorea rohuata is retarded and natural 
reproduction of other species is destroyed. It is also 
probably the primary cause for unsoundness in Shorea 
rohuata and other species which have been in the path 
of the fire. 


The State of West Bengal earns a considerable 
revenue from the forests and forest products. In 
almost every forest there are forest villages or 
bastis, the inhabitants of which make their living 
by employment in them. In Darjeeling district 
itself there is an enormous demand for charcoal 
and firewood. It has been estimated that the 
demand for charcoal in Darjeeling town alone has 
increased four times of what it was before the 
Second World War. In 1949-50 the Kurseong 
Division supplied to Darjeeling 20,466 bags of 
charcoal from departmental coupes, the Darjeeling 
Division BU])plied 5,879 bags of charcoal from 
departmental coupes, and private purchasers of 
coupes supplied 55,828 bags of charcoal. The 
annual requiroincnt of Darjeeling town has been 
estimated at 120,000 bags of charcoal. 

There is also a great demand for timber for 
constructional purposes, which increased suddenly 
after the landslides in 1950, and a steady high 
demand for high grade furniture and veneer 
timber like walnut, panisaj, champ, etc. There is 
a very high demand for fodder but the demand for 
firewood and box-planking overtops other demands. 
Sal is in demand for railway sleepers and heavy 
constructional works. A great variety of hard 
wood is sold together with varieties of match wood 
timber for plywood and box-planking. There is a 
small demand for pulp wood and such rare wood 
«s sj)ruce. The minor forest products are bamboo 
(choya) and maling, stone, cane, honey and medi- 
cinal plants, thatch grass, sinkoli (a variety of 
cinnamon), tejpat, myrobalams, soapnut or ritha 
{sapindus deter gens) and jute seed. In the 
Darjeeling Division forest products are exported by 
railway, the metalled cart roads from Siliguri to 
Darjeeling, Siliguri to Tista Bridge, Ghum to 
Simana, Jorebungalow to Takdah, Sukhiapokri to 
Pokbriabong, Sukhiapokri to Manibhanjan, Mani- 
bhanjan to Bata si and by the Bijanbari-Darjeeling 
Ropeway. In the Kalimpong Division the 
important lines of export are the Tista Valley 
Road, the Laohen Road from Tista Bridge to 
Rangpur, the Rishi Road from Tista Bridge to 
Pedong via Kalimpong town, the Jangi guard 
Road and the Garubathan Road. The Forest 
Dei)artment maintains 196 miles of roads and path- 
ways. There is a Ropeway from Kalimpong to 
Rilli. In the Kurseong Division there are the main 
arterial roads. In the rainy season a certain 
amount of sal timber is rafted with the help of 
plantain stems down the Mahanadi river from 
Siliguri Depot to Kissenganj. A great deal of 
rafting is done also in the Tista. 

CINCHONA 

The original home of cinchona was in the north- 
western part of South America, chiefly Bolivia 
and Peru. The antipyretic properties of its bark 
were probably known to the Jesuit missionaries in 
those countries but its introduction into Europe in 
1689 is ascribed to the Countess of Chinchon, wife 
of the Spanish Viceroy of Peru. Quinine, the 



principle of cinchona, was isolated in 
hrance in 18JJU and the indiscriminate exploita- 
tion ol the South American forests which followed 
led the fear, later justified, of an early exhaus- 
tion of the natural sources of supply. Attempts 
were accordingly made to organise tlie cultivation 
of cinchona as the only means of ensuring conti- 
nuity of supplies. A Dutch expedition to South 
America in 1858 under Dass Xarl resulted in the 
introduction of plants and seed into Java, while 
the fruits of a Dritish expedition under Clements 
Markham in 1859 to kSouth America formed the 
l)asis oi Indian plantations. For a long time the 
Dutch and Indian plantations have provided the 
only supplies of cinchona, but within the last three 
decades its cultivation has also been undertaken in 
a number of other countries the chief of which are 
Fast Africia, Central America, Malaya, Australia, 
Ntw Zealand, French indo-China and Xorea. 
The Itussian experiments with cinchona as an 
annual crop in the Caucasus region is an interest- 
ing development. 

The bulk of the material from the Markham 
ex])edition was taken to Ootacamund in the 
Nilgiris, where Mcivor with great zeal and energy 
set about the formation of a cinchona plantation. 
Ill llengal the cultivation of this exotic sj)ecies was 
entrusted to Di*. Anderson, then Superintendent of 
the Itoyal Dotanic Garden, Calcutta, to whose 
labours, technical ability and judgment the 
success of the present plantations is largely due. 
In 18Gi he was deputed to Java to study the 
methods adopted by the Dutch. He returned 
with a large number of healthy plants, some of 
which were retained for Bengal, the rest being sent 
to Ootacamund. In the meantime plants were 
raised in Calcutta from seed supplied by the Itoyal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew'. The Bengal experiment 
started wdth plants from Java, from Ootacamund 
and a few from the Calcutta gardens. The first 
nurseries were tried at Senchal where, however, 
the climate proved too rigorous and the plants had 
to be transferred to a milder climate at Lebong. 
There they thrived and a suitable location for a 
permaiii'ut j)lantation was found at Itungbee on a 
spur projecting from Senchal in a south-easterly 
direction. Between 18C1 and 1869 the main pre- 
occu})ation was with scientific and technical pro- 
blems connected with the propagation and after- 
care of the plants. The initial difficulties over- 
come, the plantation grew^ and small harvests of 
bark began to come in from the year 1869-70. The 
jdantation started with five species of, cinchona: 
Sycci/ruhra, officinalis^ paiiudiana^ inicraniha and 
calisaya. At first succiruhra established itself as 
the most suitable species and this was the variety 
officially encouraged in Bengal, while in Java the 
Dutch were rapidly developing as the best yielder 
of quinine the '‘calisaya'' and more especially a 
variety of it called the ledfjeriaria . Subsequent 
experience established ledgp^riana also as a very 
suitable species for Bengal but succiruhra held the 
field until some time between 1880 and 1890 when 
more attention was given to quinine as the best of 


the alkaloid drugs and to ledgeriana as th^ best 
source of quinine, in preference to ^'cinchona 
febrifuge”, a mixture of all the alkaloids of the 
cinchona bark for which succiruhra was considered 
to be the more profitable source. At present the 
Bengal plantations concentrate mainly on 
ledgariana together with a small proportion of a 
hybrid of ledgeriana and succiruhra which was 
obtained by the crossing of the two species about 
the year 1900. In the Nilgiri Hills and other 
parts of Madras they have not been so successful 
with ledgeriana, the species mainly cultivated be- 
ing rohusta, officinalis and succiruhra, Jtlobusta is 
n good yi(ddor specially adapted to higher eleva- 
tions and its introduction into a few years ago has 
given results of good promise. 

The ])lnntati()n at Itungbee was gradually 
(‘xt(‘nded on llie whole range lying between the 
l{iingl)c<‘ (or Itongjo) and the Iliyang valleys. 
In 1887 an area at Sittong on an adjoining ridge 
to the south of the Itiyang valley was taken in. 
In 1888 a ])lan1ation of 800 acres was started in 
the Uangjang valley but the rainfall proved too 
lieav.v and the plantation was abandoned in 1896. 
A i)laniation of *500 acres at Nimbong in the same 
tract was pundiased in 1898 from the Bhutia 
Fim hona Association and was given up by 1889 
aft(‘r complete extraction of the standing crop. 
About Die same time another slanding crop of 
170,000 lbs. just across the Itungbee valley and to 
its north was ])urehased from the Darjeeling Tea 
and (Unehona Association. Itecords also show 
]mr(dia8es of hark from jirivate planters in Sikkim 
about ih(‘ same lime. The cultivation of Cinchona 
by piivat(‘ estates in the Darjeeling district was 
made jiossible through diree-t State encouragement 
by way of suiijily of se(‘d and seedlings at nominal 
rates, l^rivate enter})rises did not however 
(!Outinue for long, having i)n)vcd uneconomical 
owing lo a temi)orary slumj) in bark prices. The 
District Gazeffeer })uhlished in 1947 says that the 
Itungbee and Sittong ridges constituting the 
Mang])U plantation had a total area of 12,000 
acres and a standing cro]) of 4,000 acres. The year 
of th(*se figim^s is not however mentioned in the 
Gazetteer, The Eiglity-stiventh Annual Report oi 
Die Cinchona Directorate, however, giving the 
figures for March 1949 gave the total area under the 
standing Cinchona crop in the Mangpu ])lantation 
as only 1,656 acres. In 1900Hhe Government 
started a second plantation at Munsong, then undei 
Reserve Forest. The District Gazetteer of 1941 
states that the plantation occupied a total area ol 
8JK)0 acres with about 8,500 acres under Cinchona 
The Annual Report of 1948-9 gave the tota 
acreage under (hnchona in the Munsong plantatioi 
to be 1,892 acres. In 1988 a third plantation wai 
opened in the Rongb block of the Kalimpong Foresi 
Division where it was expected that a total aref 
of 1,600 acres would be ultimately iinder Cinchona 
400 acres having already been planted up by th< 
end of 1948-4. In March 1949 the total arei 
under (hnchona in the Rongo plantation was 57( 
lUTes. A fourth plantation was started about 194f‘ 



ill the tuatpaiirhar ^roup of hlooks in the Kurst‘(>n»» 
Forest Division. In Marcsh 1949 the total area 
under Cinchona in the Latpan(‘har plantation wa:^ 
204 acres. The total area under Cinchona in tlie 
four plantations of Maiif^pu, Muusonp’, Konj^o ninl 
Latpanehar in March 1949 was 4,382 acres. 'I'lie 
latest departmental estimate of the total acreaj'c 
under Cincho-na in the district is 6,r)00 acres (1953), 
yielding aluiui 2 million pounds of (Cinchona bark 
annually. In 1943-4 the Government ainu‘(l to 
reach an annual production of 100,090 lbs. of 
quinine within the next few years, c-orr(‘sp()n(ling* 
to an annual harvest of 2-5 million ])ouudM ol‘ bark. 

The average yearly harvests of bark in the juist 
have been approximately as follows : 

Av(‘rago 

aiiniuil 

harvoHt 

IbH. 

1860-70 to 1878-9 . . I IH.OOO 

1879-80 to 1888-9 :i21,000 

1889-90 to 1898-9 r» 1 8,000 

1899-1900 to 1908-9 r>3:i,000 

1909-10 to 1918-9 50r>,000 

1919-20 to 1928-9 640,000 

1929-30 to 1938-9 - . . 1,200,000 

1948-9 1,811,010 

The first product to be man ufact tired in Ihuigal 
was a mixture of all the alkaloids of cinchona to 
which was given the name of cinclioiia febrifuge. 
The first year’s output of 48 lbs. was obtained in 
1874-5, and, after su(;cessful clinical trials, 
Government authorised its issue to the public in 
1876-7. The method of rnamiiacture was sinipb;, 
consisting of extraction of the active iirinciples of 
the bark by means of an acid and tlieir subscejnent 
precipitation from the extract by means of an 
alkali. The factory equipment was not elaborate 
and production capacity w’as small. In tin* 14 
years between 1874 and 1887 (the year quinim* was 
first produced at the factory) tin* total oul])ui of 
cinchona febrifuge was only 82,023 lbs. giving a 
yearly average of 5,858 lbs. The credit of dcvclo])- 
ing a process for the manufacture of quinim^ 
similar to that used in Europe, without information 
of the details of the Euroi)ean method, is due to 
Mr. Wood, former Quinologist, and to 

Mr. Gammie, Deputy Superintendent of the 

plantations. In the first year 1887, the ])ro(lu( tion 
of quinine was 331 lbs., the next year it rose to 
2,000 lbs. The 10,000 lbs. limit was reached by 
1895-6, while in another U) years the capacity 
rose to 16,000 lbs. Thereafter followed n sudden 
jump to 27,000 lbs. as a result of the installation, 
in 1907, of new plant and marliiuery. There have 
been no major alterations to the factory or cbang(;s 
in the method of mannfacture since. But w ith the 
help, from time to time, of small additions to ])lant 
and macdiinery and minor adaptations of process, 
production capacity has now been raised to 7(),(K)() 
lbs. per year, an increase which has proved 
ill valuable during the war. 


Up io the end of the last century a part of the 
bark w'as extracted to give cinchona febrifuge alone 
and a part to give both that product and 1}Uinine; 
but the entire available supplies of bark are HDW 
extracted by a standard alkali process in which 
quinine sulphate is obtained as the primary product 
and cinchona febrifuge us a by-product. Both in 
the varii‘ty of products and in their quality the 
fa(‘l()rv at Mangpu has made rapid strides in the 
last decude, the number of different products issued 
being over 32. 

In the early days ciindionu W’as propagated 
mainly from cuttings but, in the Bengal planta- 
tions and in Madras, it is now propagated from 
seed. In Java grafting is known to he the more 
(ommon mc^thod but has not been adopted in 
India with any degree of success. The seed is 
very small and light, 60,0(M) to 7(),(N)6 seeds going 
to the ounce, and is harvested towards the end of 
winter. It is sown about March in specially pre- 
jiarcd beds suitably covered. The seed bed con- 
sists mainly of sifted leaf mould. The nursery 
lines usuully face north and the seed is broadcast 
and covered up with a thin layer of fine leaf 
mould. Germination takes 3 to 4 weeks and when 
half-an-iuch high the seedlings are replanted in 
other beds, ])repared as before, at a spacing of 
l^x j". These are transplanted once again after 
0 lew wi‘(‘l\s into final nurseries at a s])acing of 
4"x4''. In these nurseries the plants are allowed 
lo grow and are hardened by gradually increasing 
exposure throughout the winter until they are 
ready to be planted in the field after the early 
rains. Preqiaration of the land for planting 
requires a great deal of labour. Where it is 
occu]>ied by heavy jiungle, the forest is felled a 
y(‘ar or two ahead and allowed to rot through the 
rains. In the winter the logs are cut up and 
nunoved and the land cleared with the minimum 
possib](‘ burning. Adequate measures have to be 
iak(‘n to ])revent soil erosion. The land is then 
staked out at 4 feet intervals. Tallies or plant 
holes arc dug to a depth of 18'' and these are 
rccoNt'icd after some exposure of the soil. As 
soon as the land has absorbed sufficient moisture 
the young plants are put out into tallies, care 
being taken to select a slight wet and cloudy day. 
'riic after-care of the i>lautation consists of keep- 
ing weeds down by sickling, aerating the soil by 
cultivation and removing dead and dying branches 
from tlu' plants from time to time. From the 
third year, small harvests are obtained from the 
Iasi ]»roc(!Rs. At the end of the eighth year, all 
the ])lanls are coppiced to give the first primary 
harvest. The coppiced jilants throw out fresh 
shoots and have a fresh period of growth. 
Vacancies caused by death of plants during the 
first eight-year period are also now filled up by 
new seedlings. The block is taken care of for a 
furl her period of 8 years after which all the plants 
arc harvested by uprooting. In the course of 
harvesting, ilie ^lark is removed from the root 
and stem by beating with a wooden mallet and 
from the hranchcb by scraping with a knife: the 
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^recii bark is dried in iiie suu and drying is coi)i- 
plcted, if necessary, in an artificial drier. 

In the factory the dry cinchona bark is first 
ground to a fine powder in a series of mechanical 
disintegrators. It is then mixed with slaked lime 
and a quantity of water just enough to make the 
powder moist. The mixture is kept for 24 hours 
during which the lime has a preliminary physical 
and chemical action. It is then tipped into 
extraction vats containing enough water to pro- 
vide adequate mixing and enough mineral oil to 
dissolve the alkaloids liberated by the caustic soda 
subsequently added. The (‘.on tents of the extrac- 
tion vats are heated by passing steam through 
coils fitted to them and stirred continuously by 
mechanical stirrers. The mixture is now allowed 
to settle and the layer of oil floating on the top 
and c.ontainiiig most of the alkaloids in solution is 
drawn off. Extraction is completed by heating 
with fresh quantities of oil, after which the bark 
residue is discarded. The entire oil extract is 
again treated with a dilute solution of 8uli)huric 
acid to remove the alkaloids. The oil so treated 
is returned for use with fresh batches of bark and 
the acid extract of alkaloids is neutralised with 
(*.austic soda while still hot. The neutral solution, 
on cooling, deposits crude quinine sulphate which 
after further (iooling for 48 hours is filtered off 
through a centrifugal machine. The mother 
liquor from the mixture is treated with excess of 
alkali to yield the by-]n*oduct, cinchona febrifuge; 
this comes down as a buff* precipitate, is filtered 
on c.aiivas, washed, dried and powdered before 
being packed in tins. The crude (juinine sulphate 
removed by filtration is first washed with cold 
water and then dissolved in hot water. The 
solution is clarified by boiling with activated (*-arbon 
and filtered through cloth to give a clear 
solution. The solution is run into long shallow 
cooling troughs by night and by next morning the 
(juinine sulphate is obtained in the form of fine 
white crystals. These are removed by filtering 
through a centrifugal machine, put on trays into 
a drying room and, when dry, removed and packed. 
A part of the quinine is packed as powder, a part 
is converted into tablets; small quantities are 
converted into quinine hydrochloride, quinine 
bihydrochloride or other salts. 

The record of bark and quinine production in 
the 1920’s and 1930’8 disturbed the Local Govern- 
ment and it was felt that work was not proceeding 
as it should in the cinchona plantations. In 1938 
Messrs. C. C. Calder, Superintendent of the Royal 
Botanic Garden, and Superintendent of Cinchona 
Cultivation, Bengal, and 0. M. Martin, Secretary, 
Forest and Excise Department, drew up a scheme 
of reorganisation in 1938 which sought to divide 
the Cinchona Department and to substitute a 
divided control for a single control. The planta- 
tion branch was to be made independent of the 
factory and laboratory and placed under the 
Conservator of Forests, while the factory and 
laboratory would deal directly with the Govern- 
ment. The distribution work which was being 


(lone by the Presidency Jail would also bq traniS- 
ferred to the factory side. Dissatisfied with this 
reorganisation scheme Government appointed a 
Special Officer to report on the working of the 
Cinchona Department. In November 1939 
B. Das Gupta, Special Officer, produced a 
comprehensive report on which the Finance 
Minister N. R. Barker recorded in January, 1940, 
a masterly note re j editing Messrs. Calder and 
Martin’s scheme of reorganisation. It was 
evident that the scheme of 1938 had, as the 
Finance Minister put it, “had its origin not in 
inherent requirements of cinchona but in 
extraneous considerations”. The Finance 
Minister was of the opinion that the Factory and 
the Plantation were so integrally connected that it 
was impossible to separate tiunn without doing 
harm to both. They should tluTcforc^ l)e under 
a unified control and the IMaiitation, llie Factory 
and Distribution should form thiee st^parate 
branches of one ile])artment‘ under a common 
administrative head. Further, ther(‘ should be a 
whole-time Superiniendent witli headquarters at 
Mangpu, who should he th(‘ Head of the Depart- 
ment and (‘.omm uni cate with the Government. 
Accordingly with effect from the Is! October 1940 
there was a Sujxuintendent of (‘inchona, Bengal, 
and the iinilied scheme was ini])Icmented from 
1941-2. A new Directorate was established 
called the Cinchona ])irt‘ct()rate, wliich passed 
uudei’ the control of the Commerce and Industries 
Department and so it lias reTuained ever since. 

There are several varieties of cinchona plants 
in the four ])lantati()ns of whi(di Hie Cinchona 
Jiedgeriaiia is the best. According to Wilson the 
plantation of (hn(*hona Liulgcuiana in Darjeeling 
has no e(jual in India. 33iis sjiecies has a definite 
method of cultivation and liarvi'stmg. SiM^llings 
are transplanted twice before^ tlu^y ar(‘ juit out in 
the x>lU'Utation and they remain in the nursery for 
about 14 months. Thvj are jilanted at a space 
4 ft. X 4 ft., pruncul and thiimed during the third 
to seventh year, coppiced in the eighth year, 
pruned and thinned again during the nineth to 
the fifteenth year and uprooted in the sixteenth 
year. There are other varieties called the 
Rohusta, the Hybrid and Bark under Hie Russian 
method. The following table shows the total 
acreage of cinchona under plants of d iff (‘rent age 
groups in March 1949 (acres) : 


Age group Mangpu Mun- Kongo Latpan 

song char 


(A) 16 Years and over 

42*5 

20-9 



(B) 11 to 15 years 

176-4 

76-8 

31-5 

. . 

(C) 6 to 10 years 

402-2 

580- 1 

00-6 

6-1 

(D) 5 years and under 

044-7 

1,213-7 

448-4 

250-0 

Total 

. 1,665-8 

1,801-5 

570-4 

264-1 


There are four divisiems in the Maugjiu planta- 
tion: Mang])U, Rungbee, Lahdah, and Sittong. 
In the Mungsong Plantation there arc four 
divisions, Kashyem, Munsong, Burmiak and 
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Sangseer. The average quinine content of the 
bark o{ the four Plantations was as follows: — 
Mangpu 3*50 i)er cent., Munsong 4-80 per cent., 
Kongo 3*82 per cent., Latpanchar 3*89 per cent. 
J,811,01f) lbs. of bark produced 67,285 lbs. of Qui- 
nine Suljdiate and 27,704 lbs. of Cinchona Febri- 
fuge in 194S-9. Tin; cost of Quinine Sulphate in 
bark in 194S-9 worked out at Ks. 5‘18 ]ier j)ound. 
The cosi of extract io!i, packing and delivery to rail- 
head worked out to un()tlH‘i' Its. 4*63 per pound. 
Therefore ihe total cost of each pound of Quinine 
Sul])hate worked out at Its. 9*81 per pound 
delivered at the nearest railhead. 

The (iuiiiinc factory at Mangpu has a plant 
capacity for ])roduction of 63, 000 lbs. of Quinine 
Sulj)hate 11. P. 1948 and 33,000 of Cinchona 
Febrifuge annually by consuming two million 
j)Ounds ot cinclioua bark. All sul])iiate of (iuininc 
inanufactur(‘(l in the Ciiu'hona Factory strictly 
conforms io the 11. P. 1948 standard. This latest 
staiidaid enjoins greater ])uritication of quinine. 
F\)r this purpose the factory has been equipped 
with some new and modern plants and machinery 
and a few others are proposed to be purchased 
during 1953-4. The factory has a well-equipjied 
laboratory where technical problems regarding the 
manufacture are studied and solved. 

The total labour eiufdoyed in the 4*Government 
Cinchona Plantations is 5,360, consisting of 1,970 
men, 2,500 women and 890 chohras. The 
factory employs 140 men only. The daily rates 
of wages (including doarnoss allowance) of labour 
are Ite. 1-9 for imu), Tio. 1-2 for women and 
as. 12-6 per duthra. All workers in the Cinchona 
plantations and the factory are provided with free 
houses, which are re])aired at Government cost. 
With each bouse a minimum of half acre of land 
is allotted for growing crops, gardening and 
poultry renraing. The workers and their families 
up to a total of 4 members (including self) are 
supplied with ration at concessional rates. The 
workers and their families receive free medical 
aid from the 3 plantation hospitals, each of which 
has its He])arate statT of Medical Officer, 
Oomponder, Nurse and Lady Health Visitor. 
There are a number of primary schools scattered 
over ihe 4 ])1 ant at ions and an adult education 
(centre has also heen opened. There is a well 
organised Labour Welfare Centre at Mangpu. 
Two more Labour Welfare Centres will be started 
in two other jilafftations shortly. Although the 
workers are emj)]oyed on ‘no work no pay’ basis, 
they are allowed sick biave with full pay up to a 
maximum of 20 days in a year, 10 of which can 
be carried over to the next year, if not availed of 
during the current year. They are also alloweil 
10 days’ leave witli full pay during the Pujas, 
The women workers are ajlowed maternity 
benefits in the form of rest with full pay for 3 
months (6 weeks j)rior to and 6 'weeks following 
confinement). 

In recent years the high cost of production and 
the competition of synthetic drugs have hit 


cinchona plantations all over the world parti- 
cularly in India. The position of plantations was 
reviewed in August 194!^ by the Government of 
India which appointed a Special Cinchona Com- 
mittee to report on the position of Cinchona 
Plantations in Darjeeling and Madras. The 
Special Cinchona (-ommittee consisting of six 
Diembers subniitte<l their rei)ort in March 1953. 
This committee was of the opinion that although 
expansion in West Pengal was difficult, the 
method of recording areas under cinchona was 
unsatisfactory and should V© standardised, there 
was lack of systematic data on the yield of bark 
and on the yield of quinine, supervision over 
labour remained to be improved and the process 
of accounting might be made more businesslike. 
Put the main “crux of the matter lies in the 
initiation of a projier sales drive and its suceess”. 
A second conbu’ence on the quiniiu; ])olicy of 
Government of India is going to b(* held shortly 
to take major policy decisions. 

The Special (bnchona Committee laid much 
stress on finding out the optimum condition for 
the cultivation of cinchona. Experiments on 
jiroper scientific lines in this direction will be 
carried on from 1953-4 in the proposed Itesearch 
section under the Cinchona Directorate. 

The average quantities of quinine sulphate and 
of other alkaloids put on the market and the 
average prices obtained are as follows : 

Period Quinine Sulphate Cinchona febrifuge 

and other alkaloide 



Annual 

Average 

Annual 

Average 


average 

price 

average 

prico 


in lbs. 

per lb. 

in lbs. 

per lb. 



Rs. a. 


Ks. a. 

1909 14 

14,000 

No record 

2,400 No record 

1914-19 

29,700 

21 0 

6,900 

6 8 

1919-24 

21,000 

34 0 

7,900 

8 8 

1924-29 

27,000 

21 *8 

12,000 

10 0 

1929-34 

42,200 

19 0 

20,300 

10 0 

1934-39 

47,700 

19 0 

23,300 

31,927 

10 0 

1939-44 

59,913 

27 0 

12 0 

1948-49 

42,124 

44 0 

0,823 

19 0 

(1948 B.P. Btan- 


(Cinchona febrifuge 

dard) 



only) 



OCCUPATlONSp MANUFACTURE AND TRADE 

The great imimrtant industries of the district — 
tea, forests and cinchona have already been men- 
tioned. In this section brief accounts will be 
given of other main occupations and manu- 
factures : 

Although the distric.t has not been the scene of 
military operations, it was used as the starting 
point of one or two small expeditions into Sikkim 
and as a base from which transport was recruited 
and supplies obtained or foprarded for ()i)erationB 
against the Tibetan forces in 1880 and 1903. It 
lias had close connection with the army not only 
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becaiiHo it contained four cantoumeuts used mainly 
in the hot weather for Britisli troops but also 
because it occupies a strategic position in relation 
to Nej)al and Tibet and lies astride the im]K)rtant 
line of cominunic.ation between India luul detatch- 
inents of the Army on the trade route to Lhasa. 
The district has a number of military camping 
grounds and at Ghuin there is a recruiting* d(5])ot 
f(»r Gurkhas. By arranjj:ement with the Nepal 
and Indian Governments the British Governirient, 
too, have a Gurkha Becruitinj^* I)e])ot at 
Katapuhar fov recruiting Gurklias from Nepal 
only. 

In the year 1844 Sciiehal, (i iiiil(‘s soul li -east of 
Darjeeling, was chosen as a site foi a canloiiimuil 
and it was occupied by tr<H)])s for over 20 years. 
It is over 8,000 feet above sea-levtd and ils 
depressing (diinate and excessive rainfall caused 
it to be abandoned in 1807 in favour of Talapaliar 
wdiich is 1,000 feet lower and is closer io 
Darjeeling. Nothing is now left of the Senclial 
barracks but a few solitary (‘himneys and ruins ow 
the golf course and a few gr.ives in a little 
cemetery near the road along the easOun sid<‘ of 
the tialapahar ridge where there is a f^ross (‘reeled 
in memory of the officers, n(»n-coniinissIoiH‘d oflieers 
and men who died at Seuchal during Ihe years 

1844-06. 

Jalapahar cantonment is bounded on ihe (‘ast 
by the Calcutta Road, on the wesi by lh(‘ 
.Auckland Road and on the south by the Cart Road 
leading up to Jalapahar from dondningalow. It 
was established some time between 1842 and .1848 
when barracks had been com])leied for IbO 
convalescent soldiers from regiments in ilie ])lains. 
It was then described as a Hill Depot. Wlicn th(‘ 
Senchnl cantoiinient was abandoned in IStiT, Ihe 
barraeks at Jalapahar were enlarged to accom- 
modate 550 men. Katapahar is inelnded in the 
Jalapahar cantonment and was oeenpied by 
mountain batteries until the year 1000. In 1848 
the permanent staff of the Jalapahar Deind was 
one Commandant, one station staff otiieer, om* 
assistant surgeon, one sergeant major, one (|uater- 
master sergeant, seven duty officers and ir»0 m(*n. 
Attached to the depot were mountain battery guns, 
howitzers and mortars with 25 artillerymen under 
the command of a subaltern of artillery. In mon* 
recent times Jalapahar has been the summer head- 
quarters of the Commander of the Presidency and 
Assam District from Fort, William. 

Lebong cantonment is below Darjeeling at an 
altitude of just under 6,000 feet above sea-level. 
In 1882 when it was first created it was paH of 
the Jalapahar cantonment and was 82 acres in 
extent. The barracks and parade ground were 
laid out between 1882 and 1890 and in Se])t ember 
1896 it was opened as a 8epa"ate eanion incut. 
Its present size is 198 acres and in peace time a 
battalion of Infantry is usually stationed in it. 

Land was acquired in 1910 for a cantonment 
for two Gurkha battalions at Takdah or Hum 


below the 6th mile on the Peshok Road. Eight 
hundred and ten acres were acquired and buildings 
and parade grounds were laid out. Climatic con- 
ditions made it unsuitable for a cantonment and it 
was closed in 1926. Some of the land was leased 
to tea companies and the rest returned to the 
Government of Bengal. 

In 1922 there were ten camping grounds in the 
district Init relinquishments have reduced the 
numlier to four which are managed by the 
(Vntral Public Works Department. At Siliguri 
tlie ground is over 12 aer(*s and at Kalimpong 
nearly 6. The other two are at Tista Bridge and 
Kurs(‘oiig. 

A])art from recruiting through the Gurkha 
Reerniting Offi(*.e, ihe (lisiricd has supplied 
numbers of recTuits for technical and ancillary 
war sorvic^.es through other agencies. A number 
of recruiting offices were ojiened in the district 
through which candidates were recruited for train- 
ing as fitters, turners and artisans in munitions 
factories. Other Technical Recruiting Offices 
wore o])ened for personnel with technical skill and 
numbers of motor drivers, artificers and trades- 
m(‘n \v(*i(‘ rec'Tuited for sei \ ice with the fighting 
iorci's or in factories. 

Nepali lirtiourers were found most useful on 
important road ])rojeets on the Burma frontier 
and many w^ent from the Darjeeling district. 
Tile first rail to Darjeeling io provide labour for 
the Indian Tea Association’s Eastern Frontier 
Projects Organisation came at the end of July 
1912, wlieu 1,200 volunteer porters were asked for 
to nork on tlio Aijal Road nmb‘r the guidance of 
two Darjeeling jdanters. From this eomjiara- 
ti\ely small beginning the Darjeeling 
Planters’ Association went on to jirovide larger 
and larger drafts of volunteer labourers from 
Darjic^eling and Kalimpong for vital work on the 
Manipur and Ledo roads. In October 1942 a 
eoiitiiigent w^ent to the Manijiur Road and in May 
194-1 b(‘gnn the Darjc^eling connection with the 
famous Ijedo Road: several thousand labourers 
went forward for as long as five, months and on 
llieir return home were rejilaeed by others. 
These eontiiigeiits were all arranged by the 
Darjeeling Planters* Association and went 
forward as complete units under charge of 
Darjeeling planters. They were manned by 
volunteers drawn from all clalfses and creeds in 
the district. 

The response of the district to calls for personal 
services in connection with the 1939 and previous 
wars has been noteworthy and is in accord with 
the fighting traditions of the great majority of the 
iiiliabitants of the district. Many Nepalese after 
service in the Arnly have retired and settled in the 
district. Many more undoubtedly followed their 
example and after the Secnod World War, there 
was a large population in the district who 
established a strong claim for special individual 
consideration in post-war reconstruction plane. 
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Apart from personal seryice, ^the district has 
suDscr/bed well to war funds and this gives addi- 
tional force to a claim that in post-war planning 
the district itself deserves special treatment. 

IlNlUStrita and mmuftotnraa— The main industry 
of the district is undoubtedly ordinary agriculture 
and the number of persons living in rural areas 
outside plantations of tea and (dncdiona or forest 
villages and depending on agri(‘ulture is 140,280. 
These are to be considered engaged in or dependent 
on the occupation of agriculture and its various 
processes. Land leased for tea provides a total 
population of 69,590 self supporting persons. 
Many of these persons are engaged }»art-time in 
ordinary agriculture on land Teased for tea. It 
has been roughly estimated that one adult per ac re 
of tea is required to keep it i)roperly cultivated 
and as there are about 67,626 acres under tea in 
1963 the effective labour employed on tea culti- 
vation would be the same number of ])ersons. In 
the actual manufacture of tea apart from its 
cultivation, little labour is needed. 

The field cultivation of cinchona jirevious to 
manufacture of the final alkaloid jiroducts engages 
a population of 5,360 labourers. Actual manu- 
facture employs very few persons, only 140. 

Government forests engage a population of 
2,150 labourers of which most are employed in the 
conservation and regeneration of trees. Connected 
with Government forests are the industries of 
extraction (including sawing and transportation) 
and of charcoal burning. 

CharOMI manufacture— Charcoal burning is 
quite an important industry. In normal times 
before the Second World War more than 150, ()()() 
bags of charcoal were consumed per annum in the 
district. Now in Darjeeling town alone about 
120,000 bags are needed every year. It is mainly 
needed for domestic purposes but certain quantities 
are used in the small industry of l^uhri making. 
In war time the demand rose rapidly partly because 
of the great increase in visitor population and ]mrtly 
for the use of motor vehicles adapted to work on 
producer gas made from charcoal. It has been 
estimated that consumption rose to over 350,000 
bags per annum during the war. 

The proc.ess of manufacture is to burn wood in 
a restricted sugply of air. The heavy cost of 
transportation makes primitive methods of burn- 
ing in the forest profitable and this has probably 
prevented the adoption of more efficient mechanical 
methods. The local method provides a large number 
people with a means of subsistence at a time when 
they have no work in their fields. 

Kilns or hhattis are made ak convenient fiat sites 
in the forest near the trees to be felled. Some- 
times the hillside is cut to make a large enough 
level site or else some level place is selected in the 
dry bed of a stream. If necessary, props are used 
tQ hold up the kiln on steep hill-sides in which 


sufficiently large level areas cannot be cut. The 
largest logs are placed at the bottom and smaller 
logs above them until finally, at the top, branches 
and brush wood arc stacked, the object being to 
reduce air spaces to a minimum. Dig logs have 
to be levered into position and the matnifaciurer 
is hel])ed by neighbours wiihout remuneration, 
himself heljiing them in return. 

The v(»luine of an average Kiln is 1,500 cubic 
feet and ihe whole slack is co\e!*(‘d with earth 6 
tc> 9 inches thick with a small o|»ening x 3' iit 
the bottom running right through to the middle. 
Some small openings are made in tin* i‘arlh at the 
top and sides so as to give a draught wlitui the kiln 
is first fired. After two days whim the fire is widl 
alight all holes and the* ojaming below are 
completely closed and tin* wood insidt* burns 
without air. As it burns it contracts, and cracks 
form in the earth (‘over. I'ht‘S(‘ have to be care- 
fully wat(‘hed and pluggiul with gnaui wood and 
more earth. A skill ul charcoal biiriuu' has to be 
rery vigilant pa]‘ticularl\ at night whim the tlame 
through the (‘lac ks ( an be easily seen and iMiables 
him to de(‘ide whtm the kiln has bcmi completidy 
burnt and should Ix' o]u‘m‘d. 3diis stage* is ri‘ached 
whim till* tlame shows blue. The kiln is then 
broken from the side, wet i‘arih is thrown on the 
charcoal and sam])les taken out to six* if it has 
been completidy and jirojierly burnt : undmburnt 
charcoal is biownish and overburnt is in small 
fragments mixed with ash, gi\ing a very low' out- 
turn. When the burning is considereal to be 
finishcal, the kiln is gradually broken at thi‘ side 
and the hot charcoal cooled w'ith wa‘t (‘arth, sieved, 
bagged and carried to a cart road. 

Idle burning of a normal kiln takes about thri'C 
weeks and longer in the rains during which season 
mats are used to proti'ct it from rain. The yield 
is about 10 to 12 cartloads, higher in the dry 
weather than in the ruins whim more of the wood 
is burnt to ash. 

The entire ])roc.(*ss from thi^ comnu'iicenumt of 
fidling to till" extraction of charcoal from the kiln 
takes one man about two months. During this 
time he is financed by the, jicrson who has con- 
tracted with the Forest Department to jiroduce 
ehareoal. After firing one kiln, the manufaeturer 
begins to fell more trees in preparation lor a fresh 
kiln. 

In till* Terai what is know^ii as the (diiueso method 
of ehareoal inannfaeture has been adopted. A ])it 
is dug ill whieh w’ood is stacked. The stark is 
covered with iron sheets and it is fired through a 
hole in the centre. The iron sheets are eflcctive 
in keeping out air and causing com bust ion to take 
place at a high temperature. Thereby a higher 
yield and more rapid manufacture arc obtained. 

As stated above, the liigh cost of transjiortation 
makes it jirofitable to manufacture charcoal in the 
forest at the place when" trees are ftdled. Four 
<*aif^ are required to move 136 to 150 eubie feel of 
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wood : l)ut from this quantity of wood 13 bags 
of charcoal or one cartload are manufactured: a 
man can carry two bags for distances up to 6 miles, 
but the ctjuivalent amount of wood (20 cubic feet) 
would be a load for 10 men. 

(^harcoal costing is based on the cartload. 

Vrevious b) tlic war the rates were: 

» 

Manufacture per cart load . . Rs. 3-8 to 4-0 

Carriagti to cart road per cart load . . 13 annas 

C^iriijigc by cait road per cart load 

})cr mile ... 4 annas 

% 

Rates during the war increased to double the 
above altliough Government royalty was not 
increased. The result was that the sale-price in 
l)arje(‘ling |a*r bag increased fnmi lie. 1-H to 
Its. 2-10 and in lOhO it rose to as much as Us. 4 
per bag. 

Timber sawing — There is a small timber sawing 
industry at Siliguri. The most important saw mill 
is that owned and worked by the Forest Depart- 
ment of Gov<*rnment. This w^as started in 1927 to 
break a ring of ])urcha8ers wdio w'ere keeping down 
pricc^^ against Government and for the conversion 
of second grade sal log’s for which there was no 
market. Tlic mill ran at a loss until it was 
remodelled in ]!)4(). This resulted in an im-Tease 
in daily output from 180 cubic feet in 1930 to 1,000 
cubic feet in 11)44. Wastage was redu(*e(l from 
35 per cent, to 20 per cent, and since 1940 the mill 
has been working at a ])rofit. It is a register(‘d 
factory under the Indian Factories A(‘t and 
employs about 250 labourers of whom not more 
than 2 per cent, are hillmen. 

TIhu’c are now several ])rivate mills which have 
circular saws for breakdown of round logs and 
circular resaws. 

]jj addition to the mills, there are a large number 
of suwyards at Siliguri, Naxalbari, Bagdogra and 
Sivok : these yards employed sawyers from 
Gora'kli])iir or Nepal in the w’^inter. 

War conditions brought a demand for sawn 
timber of species other than sal : formerly there 
was only a market for sawn sal. Since 1940 the 
Government sawunill was taking the whole of the 
output of the Kurseoiig Forest Division. In 
(‘onsecjiituicc handsawiiig practically ceased and 
j)rivate mills only worked j)art-time on logs coming 
from Ne])al and private forests. With the Assam 
Hail Link l^roject, however, timber sawing received 
a fresh and fierce lease of life, supported by the 
e:;])jiiision of Siliguri town and other wayside rail- 
way stations. 

l*lyw(>()d w as made during the war of 1939-45 in 
small private factories at Siliguri. After the war 
this particular industry received a greater fillip 
from the tea industry. During the war various 
small industries cropped up in Kurseong, Darjeeling 
and Kalimpong using timber and wood pulp. 


EISGtric Power — Darjeeling district is remark- 
able for its abundant easily developable, water 
power. Despite that fact and although it claims 
to have had the first hydro-electric undertaking in 
India (the original plant at Sidrapoug was said 
to work on KHh November 1897) these resoufees 
have remained practically undeveloped. Many of 
the tea gardens have their jirivate diesel plants. 
The hyclro-elec.tric undertakings are only 2: 
Kurseong, w'lii(di has recently been taken over by 
the West Bengal Goveriimeui ; and Darjeeling 
Municipality, llie derails of the workings of 
these two undertakings and future development 
programmes are given below\ Water power was 
rejected as a means of gem^rating clectrii* pow’er at 
Kalimpong and oil driven generating maeliine 
was installed in 1938 by the Kaliinpemg Kb‘etrie 
Supply (’(»., Ltd. (Managing Agents: 
M(*ssrs. II. K. Banerjea & Sons). 

During the last deeade there was a big plan to 
harness the Tista and instal a large* hydro-electric, 
plant sufficient to eleeirify the North Bengal dis- 
triets. The l^artition of Bengal in August 1947 
neatly disposed of this plan as unworkable. In 
recent years there have been ])r(>])i>sals to harness 
the Jaldha'ka and Samsing both for irrigutiou pur- 
poses and generation of liydro-electricity. This 
has made no ^)rogresH. 

Programme of Darjiling Municipality— The 

Munici])alitv of Darj(‘cling at present owms three 
Hydro Power Stations and om* Dii*sel Station at 
liebong. After the disasb*?* owing to the landslides 
irj 1950, the wliob* installation wuis thoroughly 
repaired and supidy lias comiiiencecl in full swing 
for the lust one year. 

The Municipality has been suffering from 
shortage of power for a (‘onsiderable time and the 
]>osition has lately w^orsened. Although endeavour 
was made to ease the supjdy ])osition by augment- 
ing the Diesel Station, the subs(Hiu(‘ni growth of 
load made further expansion of it jnohibitively 
costly. The Municipality is, thert'fore, consider- 
ing some new’ hydro-electric projects as a “Develo])- 
ment Programme'* to meet the present shortage of 
j)ower and also to extend its supply to adjoining 
non-electrified areas. 

• 

Gwiiig to the financial stringen<\v of the Munici- 
pality, the implementation of any such scheme will 
require tlie help of the State Government either in 
the form of a grant or loan on a long-term 
repayment basis. The Municipality has, therefore, 
lately ])ut forward to the Government two major 
hydro-electric schemes for necessary approval so 
that arrangement for a loan from the Government 
may be settled at an early date. The Filectricity 
Development Directorate is studying in detail the 
financial and technical aspects of these schemes 
and will shortly suggest to the Municipality the 
best course for implementing the schemes by stages. 
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iiwi 4)feseni muxiimiin demand during the driest 
period is about KW and during the nrionsoon, 
1,750 KW’ including a power demand of 450 KW 
for tea drying factories. 

Two schemes have been put forw^ird by the 
Municipality for scrutiny : these are the 
Chongtong Scheme and the Little Rnngeet Scheme. 

With the lielp of these two Schemes, the 
Muni(‘ipalitv liopes that the shortage of power of 
the Municipality will be solved for the next 7 to 
10 years. 

Brief descriptions of the Schemes are given 
below : 

77/r ChonijtoHif S(‘hr7tic — The Scheme envisages 
the us(‘ of the tail water discliarge of the Singtom 
Power Station and to curry it by an oi)en tliime 
line, about U miles long. The head available 
alKHit JlOO fi‘i‘t and the waterflow will be sufficient 
to generate about 250 KW in winter and 500 KW 
in monsoon. The total cost of the Scheme includ- 
ing the installation of another power station, 
machinery, reservoir, etc., will cost about 
lls. (),0(),()()0. With th<‘ implementation of the 
scheme the Municipality hopes to save ( onsiderable 
sums of money over fuel oil hy (dosftig down the 
diesel generating •station and keeping it as a stand- 
by. ^I’he whole otiipnt of this scheme will be uti- 
lised to meet the present shortage of power in the 
town proper and to maintain the declared voltage 
of tlie system. 

The Litfle Rienfjeef Scheme — The Scheme is 
much lugger than the ])revious one and mainly 
intt'uds to supi)ly power to the hitherto non- 
clectritied aieas and also bulk f^appl.V t<) tea 
gard(‘iis and other neighhoiiring licensees. The 
Scdicme pro|)oses to lap the river liittlc Rungeet 
at a ])oiiit about 4 mil('H off from the generating 
station siic. The Power Station building of the 
Chongtong Scheme will be designed to house the 
macliinerv of this Scheme as well, thus saving the 
cost of building a separate ])ower house. The 
available head for power generation will be about 
GOO feet. 

The water resources of this Scheme will be 
suffici(‘nt to enable the Scheme to generate about 
800 KW in winter and 2,000 KW during the 
monsoon. 

With the compl(‘tiou of both Schemes which will 
(*o8t about Rs. 18,00,000, the Municipality will bo 
able to meet the load imu’casc of the area for the 
next 7 to 10 years. 

Transportation- T rans])ortation tunjdoys u 
considerable number of individuals. It is 
difficult to estimate how many persons are 
employed as jiorters or in atttiudanee on pac^l; 
animals. Carting is a very im})ortant means of 
transfjort in the Tista Valley, the Terai and on the 
Darjeeling-Siliguri Cart Road and for forest 
extraction on forest roads. The nnmher of oarts 


In use in llie district was estimated in 1045 to bd 
about 17,000 but only 7(X) were used for public 
transpurtation employing perhaps 500 ])cisons and 
1,000 animals. In the Terai most of the carters 
work independently but there are a few ]»ersons 
owning up to one dozen carts each who employ 
(arters on monthly wages. 

Railways in the district especially after the* 
establishment of the Assam Rail Link Project 
employ at least 2,700 worlters and white collar 
employees and there are the following repair and 
maintenance installations in the disliict (pialify- 
ing as industrial estahlishmenfs : 

(1) The workshop of the Darjeeling-llimalayan 
Railway Company at Tiiidharia where loconioiivcs 
(81) in use in 1945) and rolling stock arc repaiied 
and maintained and carriages and wagons 
designed and built. The machine shop is e(iui]»p(*d 
with 17 lathes and drilling, idanning, milling, 
Hha]nng, slotting, grinding, shearing and ]>iincli- 
ing mac^hines. There is a carpenicr’s shop with 
the usual power driven equipment. 

(2) At Siliguri and Darjeeling only running 
shed work is carried out in tlie Darjecling- 
Himalayan Railway but the Assam Kail lank 
Project has a large loco shed. 

There are two i)ublie Roja^ways in the district 
which employ only a small number of pc^rsons. 
The motor transport industry docs not employ any 
appreciable amount of labour (*ven if garages and 
n‘pair establishments are included. 

A small engineering workshop with a foundry 
at Siliguri employs about 40 jausous and rei»airs 
machinery and vehicles. 

The building industry and road inainlcumnce 
give casual employment to a certain nunila'r of 
j)erson8 mostly unskilled. 

Important bridging has been undiulaken in the 
district from time to time but tbe construction 
work can hardly be (considered a local industry or 
manufacture, as materials and skilled personnel 
are usually entirely imported. 

Mining— C loal occurs in tbe band of (iondwana 
rocks running from near Punkhabari to Dalingkot. 
The beds usually dip at high angles to the north- 
north-west and are much (‘ontorted and fault(‘d. 

The coal is badly crushed and is of a friable 
nature, probably only fit for cooking, making into 
briquettes or burning in brick kilns. An attemj)t 
to work coal on a (x>minercial basis was made from 
189fi to 1900 during which period 7,281 tons were 
raised before the attempt was abandoned. 

18ie above extraction was made from exposures 
about 4 miles north of Bagrakot railway station 
where the Ijish and Churanti rivers approach one 
another in the forest just south of Khas Mahal 



lnTxl. In proKpiM-iiiip; was nnderinkcn in tlip 

siinie in io-hhourlinod where Beams oi Home thiek- 
uess are exposed. Jn 1!)44 eoal was extracted and 
sold locally : lh(* result Iuih ilidm^ed the prospector 
to atlempi more permanent operations. The 
Jlaj^rakoi coal mine is still worked. A labour 
l(jrc(‘ of no1 more than TiO ])ersons was then 
cmplou'd on extraction of this coal. 

^'o oilier mininiy or (juaiTvinp; lakes pla<*e in the 
dislriel on any appreciable scale but the 
llaikaniapnr Kstate normally realises about 
Its. 10,1100 ])er annum royally for the removal of 
sand and si one liom the bed ol the river Mahanadi 
near Sili^airi town. The Klias Mahal realises 
aboni lls. 4,000 for sand and stone from other 
rivers a1 a raO* (d Its. 2 per 100 (uihic feet. This 
rate was incri'ased dnrin^*' the war to Us. 4. The 
royalties increased enormously during*: the const nie- 
tion of ih(‘ Assam lta.il liink Proj(‘ct. 

Alihon^b j’Tapliite of an inferior quality occurs 
in the semi-|^ra])hitic schists of the Itakti river it 
has iiol been extracted in economic quantities. 
Iron ore is found at lioha^arh to th(‘ soutb-west 
of the district between I^^nkhabari and, according: 
to old reiiorls, was formerly worked. Hip:h ^rade 
inii^iMdile and micaceous liemiitite, free from 
sulphur and jdiosphorous, form a band about 20 
feci thick at Saiiialhoiip* about a mile east soutli- 
east ol Sikhar to the cast, of the Tista. 14ie ore 
)s said to have produced iron of thi‘ first quality 
in the ])ast. 

(\)])per ores, chi(*fly chalcopyrite, occur in the 
rocks and tin* daliii”' scries near lianihat, (Ui the 
W(slcrn side oi Malianadi lu'ar the mouth of the 
Jhiffui)ani: at Pesliok ; at a place 2 miles north- 
east of Kalimpoii^’ ; on ibe left bank of the Tista 
river cast oi Maii^pu; in a ravine near Samihur; 
and in the nei^’hbourliood of tin* (^hel river. No 
atlempi has yet been made to exploit the deposits 
bv modern methods. Concessions were made out 
in the past but workinj*’ was unsuccessful. 

Cottage industries — In making* a survey of 
cottage industries, the Kalimjnmg Industrial 
School deserves prominent mention. The origin 
of this school dates hack to 1897 when 
Mrs. Ciraham, wife of the very llev. J. A. Graham, 
started teaching local hill-women lace-making to 
sii])plcmcnt their income from agriculture. Later 
carpentry, (‘Hibroidcry, tailoring and carpet- 
making were addc'd to the scluad curriculum until 
now tluu'c are two separate def)artinents including 
wf-aviiig, dy(*ing, leathereruft, knitting, painting, 
fabric-])rinting and building. In 1924 the school 
was registered under the ('ompaiiies Act as the 
Kalim])ong Mission Industries Association and 
capital to the extent of Its. 75,009 >va8 raised, 
liarge numl)ers of tlte carpenters and durzivs work- 
ing in the Darjeeliug district and Western Duars 
liave passed through this Industrial School and 
generation after generation of hillmen and women 
have now been engaged upon the same craft so 


that specialise<l skill is becoming hereditary. 
Many residential buildings (including furniture 
and furnishings) in Kalimpong stand as example 
of the craftsmanship taught in the school. Agents 
in the principal centres of India distribute other 
goods made in the course of training students, on 
th( sale of which (assisted by a small Government 
grant) the school exists and thrives. The chief 
agents are the Kalimpong Arts and Crafts, Ltd., 
and in Calcutta the Good Companions. 

The principal products of cottage industry in the 
di.'^trict are blankets, woollen knitted articles, 
uoven cotton and wool fabrics, kukris, various 
irols, pottery, bamboo products (baskets, mats, 
gliooms, etc.) and ropes. 

The manufacture of blankets and knitted goods 
has continued for a long time as a cottage industry, 
lioth Tibetan wool and imported yams are used. 
Cotton weaving on handltnims is very limited but 
weavers in the Terai make coarse fabrics for local 
consumption. In the hills, about 50 families (100 
persons) are engaged in the production of Bhutia 
chadars. 

In normal times ^ukris (Nepali knives) in small 
quantities are' made at Ghum. Aabout 15 families 
are employed. Second band steel is used and it 
takes two persons about a day and a half to manu- 
facture a (‘omplete kukri. Methods of manufac- 
ture are very primitive and the annual output is 
about 2,700 kukris valued at Its. 7,000. 

Corrugated iron for walls and roofing is common. 
Fifty per cent, of the houses had wooden floors 
and 38 per cent, earth floors, both being preferred 
t^» stone or cement as more comfortable to sleep 
on. Plinths are low and rooms small, low, badly 
lit and badly ventilated. The average dimensions 
of a room or hut was found to be 12 feet in length, 
11 feet in breadth and G feet in height. 

Overcrowding is serious and the average 
number of persons occupying a room was 3 *5. 
Nine persons were found to be occupying one room 
12'xl2'x8'. Usually huts have only one room 
whicli is used both for living and cooking. 

Rents in Darjeeling were 50 per cent, higher 
than in Kurseoiig and since 1939 they had increased 
33 per cent. ; Kurseong showing a higher rate of 
increase. 

The following kinds of factories with the 
niiiiibers noted against each were registered by the 
Chief Inspector of Factories, West Bengal, in 
1951-2: 

Jute Press — 

Siliguri ... ... 1 

Dairy Products — 

Qboom ... ... 1 



Bice Mills— 

Siligtiij ... ... 6 

Matigara ... ... i 

Naxalbari ... ... i 

Hatighisa ... ... 1 

Tea Gardens — 

Kurseong ... ... 11 

Lebong ... ... 5 

Rangli Rangliot ... ... 4 

Sonada ... ... 7 

Darjeeling ... ... 14 

Marybong ... ... 5 

Bagdogra ... ... 4 

Nagri Spur ... ... 6 

Mirik ... ... 5 

Mahanadi ... ... 5 

Ghoom ... ... 5 

Tiiidharia ... ... 3 

Punkbabari ... ... 1 

Gaya Gaiiga ... ... 5 

Paiiighata ... ... 8 

Sukiia ... ... 4 

Matigara ... ... 3 

Simulbari ... ... 3 

Tung ... ... 5 

Fagu ... ... 3 

Gayabari ... ^... 1 

New Chamta ... ... 1 

Naxalbari ... ... 6 

Kliaribari ... ... 2 

Hatighisa ... ... 4 

Lopcliu ... ... ] 

Siliguri ... ... 2 

Tista Bridge ... ... ] 

Kalimpong ... ... 1 

Matelli ... ... 1 

Oil Mill and Sawmill — 

Siliguri ... ... 1 

Sawmill — 

Siliguri ... ... 2 

Manufacture of Plywood — 

Siliguri ... ... 3 

Wooden furniture — 

Kalimpong ... ... 1 

Darjeeling ... ... 1 

Matches — 

Siliguri . ... ... 1 

Letter Press, Lithographic Printing and 
Book-binding — 

Kurseong ... ... 1 

Fine & Pharmaceutical Chemicals — 

Mangpu ... ... 1 

Agricultural Implements — 

Siliguri ... * ... 1 

Railway Workshop — 

Tindharia ... ... 1 

Repair of Motor Vehicles — 

Darjeeling ... ... 1 

Siliguri ... ... 2 


Kleotric Light and Power — 

Darjeeling ... ... 1 

Tung ... ... 1 

Bijanbari ... ... 1 

Petroleum Depot — 

Siliguri ... ... 1 


Trade — In studying the trade of the district it 
will be found convenient first to consider the trade 
moving to and from the plains; then the trade 
moving over the frontiers ot Bhutan, Sikkim and 
Nepal and finally local trade within the district. 

(1) Trade with tJie plains — The road system of 
the district as well as the Darjeeling-Himalayan 
railway system both converge on Siliguri and 
practically the whole of the import and export 
tiade from the plains passes through the Eastern 
Railway at Siliguri. 

Little trade comes down the valleys east of the 
Tista into the plains but tea gardens at the foot 
of the hills in the Kalimpong subdivision are now 
able to export tea and import stores, coal, etc., 
viu Siliguri by the Bagrakot-Sivok-Siliguri Road 
and this outlet is used by a wider area of tea 
gardens in the Jalpaiguri district. All the trade 
through the Tista Valley with Sikkim and Tibet 
and with Kalimpong passes through Siliguri. 
Much of this is road traffic (carting) and no doubt, 
with improvement of the Tista Valley road and 
widening and strengthening of bridges the bulk 
of the traflSc formerly carried by the railway and 
carts is now carried by lorries. The main commo- 
dities passing down the Tista Valley trade route 
are wool, oranges and cardamoms. 

The Hill Cart Road from Darjeeling and the 
main line of the Darjeeling-Himalayan Railway 
carry the greater pari of the produce of the Sadar 
and Kurseong subdivisions, the supplies needed 
for the towns of Darjeeling and Kurseong and for 
the tea gardens and industries of these subdivisions 
as well as the traffic from Nepal crossing the 
frontier at Rimana Basti and northward (potatoes 
and chirafja). The Eastern Railway and the 
Terai road system serve the Terai tea gardens 'uia 
Siliguri and there is a certain amount of traffic 
with Nepal through Naxalbari Station some of 
which passes through Siliguri. 

The traffic booked to and from the Siliguri 
Station of the North Eastern Railway reaching or 
leaving the district was in the year ending March 
1942, as follows: 

81,505 tons to and 37,946 tons from the Siliguri 
Station. The main commodities of trade are: 
paddy, rice, gram and pulses, wheat flour, wheat, 
oil seeds, other grains, salt, gur, molasses, sugar, 
wood un wrought, cotton raw, cotton processed, 
fodder, fruit, vegetables, oranges, jute raw, jute 
processed, iron and steel, manures, oilcake, kero- 
sene, petrol, oil fuel, vegetable oils, tobacco, 



proviflioiiR, potatoes, coal, tea, cardamoms, wool, 
revenue stores, miscellaneous, cement, marble 
stone. 

(2) Transfrontier trade — Bhutan: The Bhutan 
fronti<*r inunheH with the Kitlimj)oii^' subdivision 
but very little trade crosses it or proceeds down 
tJie Jaldliaka valley to the plains. Only 2 or 3 
j»er cent, of Kalimpong’s transfrontier trade is 
with Bhutan. Imports from Bhutan to Kalimpong 
are small (juantiiies of wax, musk, bristles and lac. 
The smallness of the trade is due to the physical 
obstacles: more traversable trade routes exist 
further east between Bhutan and Assam. 

Tibet : Trad© from Tibet to the plains of 
India rm l)arj(ielin^^ district follows two routes 
both of which pass throuj^li Sikkim State. One 
route leaves Tibet for Sikkim via the Jalap 1a\, 
enters the district nortli of Pedons* and passes 
through Kalimpong. The other route (uiters Sikkiui 
by the Nathu La and passes throu^»-h Ga.ng'tok, 
th« capital of Sikkim. Up to Kalimponp* and 
fxanjjftok ^-oods are carried on pack mules. Urom 
(lanfjrtok the traffic is moved by bullock cart down 
the Tista Valley crossing the frontier of the district 
and llan^po. Wool com in p: down from Oanpftok 
is carted to Kalimponp where it is processed and 
billed before onward despatch to the plains. 
Other conjmodities beiiip: moved to and from Tibet 
via Oanp-tok pass alonp: the Tista Valley by road 
or rail to Silipfuri. These two routes compete and 
the Oanp’tok route has obtained s(»me adviintap’c 
over that throup’h Kalimponpf by reason of 
iifjprovements in the Ganpftok-Nathu La bridle 
road and in the cart road from (liinp’tok alon^* the 
Tista Valley (Lachen Road). The differential 
costs between pack transport and cartinpr have 
favoured the Ganpftok route which is 20 miles 
shorfer for pack transport. The Nathu La route 
is in some respects less severe on mules and 
muleteers. If there be further improvement in 
the Ganptok-Siliguri Road so that road trans])orf 
car be worked at still lower rates the advantages 
of the Gangtok route can be expected to increase. 
During the w^ar a shortage of mules also operated 
in its favour. 

Wool, furs, musk and Yak’s tail, bristles, gold 
dust and silver used to be the main imports from 
Tibet. The normal import of wool used to be over 
one hundred thousand maunds of w^ool. The main 
buyer used to be America and practically none of 
the wool was consumed locally. Since the Chinese 
occupation of Tibet in 1951 the wool trade has 
suffered. At one time, towards the end of 1951, 
the import of wool totally stopped but later the 
restriction was relaxed to a small extent. Next 
in value to wool as an import from Tibet is musk 
which mainly comes from the Tibetan province of 
Kb. am. The trade in furs was quite large and the 
markets were mainly America and England. The 
market for Yak’s tail is mainly Madras. Ponies 
and mules are imported in quantities. 
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In normal times exports to Tibet from India 
through Kalimpong were of the following commo- 
dities: Woollen and cotton piecegoods; iron; 

steel; copper and brass ware and sheets; 
stationery; foodgrains; sugar and gur; dried 
fruits ; almonds and pistachios ; dyes and chemicals ; 
kirosene; candles; lanterns; electric torches and 
batteries; bricktoa; aluminium ware; porcelain 
w\arc; pearls; coral beads; precious stones; cement; 
leather goods; cigarettes; leaf tobacco and pharma- 
ceutical goods. 

Sikkim : The commodities imported from 
Sikkim through the Kalimpong subdivision and the 
Tista Valley are chiefly oranges, apples and carda- 
moms. Vegetables, sheep and goats, flowers and 
flower bulbs, orchids and a small quantity of 
musk are also imported. Two-thirds of the 
Darjeeling oranges on the Calcutta market come 
fiom Sikkim and the greater part of the oranges 
from Sikkim jiass through Tista Valley. A great 
deal of Sikkim apples pass off for Kulu apples, 
(■arts, coolies and pack ponies are used to get the 
CIO]) to th(‘ Ciielle Khola, Riyang or Kalimpong 
Ropeivay station. In 1943-4 the Sikkim Darbar, 
C(*ntrolling all the oranges produced in the State, 
exported Sil^im oranges required for the army to 
the valn(‘ of Rs. 10 lakhs and for civilian consuni])- 
tion to the value of Rs. 5 lakhs. Sikkim cardamoms 
arc generally of better quality than those of the 
Darjeeling district and Sikkim output passing 
Ihrough the Kalimpong subdivision is estimated to 
be 25,000 maunds annually. 

The Sikkim bazars at Rangpo, .Rhonok, Rangli, 
Ni.mchi and Soren used to get their supplies from 
Kalimpong. 

Trade w’ith Sikkim acros.s the frontier where the 
Sadar subdivision meets Sikkim is not important. 
This trade passes through two bazars: 

(1) Bijanbari-Pulbazar through which goods 
reach Sikkim via Namchi ; 

(2) Singla, proc^eeding to Sikkim via Nayan- 
bazar. 

Bijan])ari-rulbazar serves also the transfrontier 
trade witli Nepal and handles exports of rice, 
mustard oil, cloth, salt, pulses*,' kerosene, copper 
and brass sheets, cotton yam, bar iron, wheat pro- 
ducts and sugar: and imports of potatoes, 
cardamoms, honey, chirata, majinth, ghee and 
butter, vegetables, poultry and eggs, slaughter 
animals, maize, millet, bristles and black dal. 
Annual value of exports has been estimated at 
Rs. 315,000 in 194;5. 

The trade passing through the Singla Bazar was 
mainly transfrontier with Sikkim, local trade 
being small. Exports were rice, mustard oil, 
cloth, salt, ])ulse8, kerosene oil, copper and brass 
sheets, cotton yarn, bar iron, wheat products and 
sugar of a total annual value of Rs, 75,000 in 1946. 



Iriiports from Sikkim are fruit, potatoes, carda- 
moms, chirata, ghee, maize, millet and black dal. 
This bazar has lost its former importance in recent 
times as most of its trade has moved over to 
Nayanbazar in Sikkim. 

Nspal: The main trade routes with Nepal are: 

(1) Via Srikhola, Lodhama, Kimbick to Bijan- 
bari and Pulbuzar. Transportation up to 
Bijanbari is by porter and thence to 
Darjeeling by ropeway or ma Pulbazar by 
bridle path. Although Bijanbari and Pul- 
bazar are at the 2,000 feet level the pass 
over which this trade readies them is over 
10,000 feet. 

(2) Via Gorakhia and Pashpatiiiagar in Nepal 
to Sukhiapokri, Sim an a, Maniblianjan or 
Mirik in the Darjeeling district. Sukhia- 
pokri and Simana are connected with Ghum 
and Darjeeling by a metalled road which 
can only be used as a bridle path for goods. 
This group of bazars is situated at fairly 
high altitudes (5,000 to 7,000 feet) and 
access is over passes about this altitude. 

(d) Tn the Terai via. Sanicharia in Nepal to 
Naxalbari, via. Bhadra])ur in Nepal to 
Adhikari and v/a Galgalia (just outside the 
district in Bihar). Galgalia w served by 
rail and Naxalbari both by road and rail. 

The nature and volume of the trade through 
Bijanbari and Pulbazar have been outlined above. 
Ilio commodities passing through the Sukhiapokri 
group of bazars are similar in description and 
exports through them amount to lls. 700,000 
annually (1945). The annual import of potatoes 
(05,000 maunds) is also higher than that esti- 
mated (y0,000 maunds) for the potato import on 
the Bijanbari route. 

The Terai routes through Naxalbari and Adhi- 
kari do not carry any exports of rice or mustard 
oil. The main export i;ommodities are cotton 
cloth, salt, copper and brass sheets, cotton yarn, 
bar iron, kerosene oil and sugar. Annual imports 
are about 100,000 maunds of rice (13,003 tons), 
mustard oil and small quantities of maize and 
potatoes. 

Trade through Galgalia is practically all import 
from Nepal of ri«e and paddy which is railed to 
Siliguri and other stations on the main Darjeoling- 
flimalayan Railway. Milling takes place both at 
Galgalia and Siliguri. 

The movement of rice and paddy in and out of 
Nepal is partly due to the superiority of the 
transportation system of Darjeeling over that in 
Nepal. • 

Exports of Darjeeling produce — Tea is the main 
commodity produced in the district. The orange 
trade is next in importance. Apart from transit 


traffic of oranges grown in Sikkim, there is a 
considerable export of oranges grown in the 
Darjeeling district. A survey conducted in 1938 
showed that 1,070 acres in the Kalimpong sub- 
division and 230 acres in the Sadar subdivision 
were under oranges. The orange season lasts for 
3 or 4 months from the middle of November and 
yield varies from year to year : hail in the flowering 
season can destroy the whole of the year’s crop. 
Orchards are practically all owned by hillmen and 
most of the crop is sold on the trees in September 
to upcountry Muslim fruiterers from Chitpur Road 
and College Street in Calcutta, who do not depend 
on local finance. They employ hillmen to pick the 
fruit. The balance of the crop is sold wdien ripe 
in the o]>en market at Kalimpong, Tista, Sombaria, 
Matelli and Matigara bazars. It is estimated 
that well over 50,000 maunds of oranges go down 
the Tista Valley in a good year (including the 
Sikkim crop) and perhaps less in a bad year. 
(hang(‘s are bought wholesale in counts of 1,000 
and packed in boxes of a standard size holding 
aliout 350 to 400. 

Cardamoms are also an important export crop. 
From tlie Kalimpong subdivision alone the annual 
value of the crop is estimated at 4 or 5 lakhs of 
rupees (1945) and the district output is probably 
double this. The entire crop is grown for export 
mainly to the Punjab. The average annual out- 
turn from the Kalimpong subdivision is 10,000 
maunds. The financing of the purchase and 
despatch of the crop is entirely in the 
hands of ihe Marwaris and it W'as the 
cardamom trade that first attracted Marwaris 
(o Kalim])ong soon after its annexation from 
Bhutan. The crop is purchased in advance 
fj'om Ihe cultivator. Imports of cardamoms take 
place horn Sikkim and Nepal through the Tista 
Valley, tin* Sadar subdivision and Kurseong 
(Bijanbari, Pulbazar, Singla and the Nepal 
inmticr bazars). In the Kalimpong subdivision 
(he princij)al markets for cardamoms are Kalim- 
j»ong, Alagarh, Gitbeong, Tista and Sombaria. 

The district produces a considerable quantity of 
vege(abb;s for export to Calcutta from April to 
November. Output during the war has been 
increased by the opening of special farms for 
supply to the forces. It is difficult to estimate 
the normal export of vegetables but this might 
be 50,000 maunds annually. In addition there is 
i:n important export of seed potatoes estimated at 
from 80,000 to 100,000 maunds annually. Many 
of lhest‘ are imported from Nepal and they are 
despatched to districts in West Bengal (Sheora- 
phuli is a principal centre), Bhagalpur, South 
Bihar districts and Orissa. There is also an export 
trade in (birata, honey and majinth practically all 
of which is first imported from Nepal. Before the 
war much timber was extracted from the forests 
(»f the district and exported. Private contractors 
were engaged in this business but during the war 
exploitation greatly increased and the output was 
handled solely by departmental agency. 
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To sum up, the main exports of the district are 
tea, fruit and vegetables, seed potatoes, carda- 
moms, chirata, majinth, raw hides, skins and 
timber. Imports are rice, wheat proaucts, sugar, 
petrol and kerosene, gur and molasses, provisions, 
electrical goods, building materials, paper, agri- 
cultural implements (kodaUs and sickles), 
aluminium ware, wrought and bar iron, woollen 
goods, cotton cloth, yarn and piecegoods, coal, 
matches, mustard and other vegetable oils, 
mustard seeds, leather goods, shoes, brass and 
copper ware and sheets, salt, fodder, chemicals 
(soda ash and manure), poultry, eggs, slaughter 
animals, soap, pottery, umbrellas, hurricane 
lanterns and motor cars and parts. 


(3) Local Trade — Ijocal trade is considerable in 
a number of bazars in the district many of which 
are controlled by the Darjeeling Improvement 
Fund. The more important bazars in the district 
will be found in the statistical section of this 
volume. Those marked A had a turnover of over 
20 lakhs of rupees annually; B a turnover of 
between 15 and 20 lakhs ; C between 4 and 1 5 lakhs 
and D less than 4 lakhs, in 1945. 

SADAK SUBDIVISION 


Darjeeling 

A 

Rangli Rangliot . . 

D 

Sukhiapokri 

B 

Sonada 

D 

Ghum-Jorebunga- 

C 

Ranbul 

D 

low 

Pulbazar and Bi- 

C 

Lodhama 

D 

janbari 

Simana 

D 

Rimbick 

D 

Manibhanjan . . 

D 

Singla 

D 

Pokhriabong 

D 

Ging 

D 

Lopchu 

D 

Pattiabash 

D 

Takdah 

D 

Lebong and Bhutia 
Basil 

D 

KURSEONG SUBDIVISION 


Kurgeong 

B 

Gayabari 

D 

Mirik 

C 

Mahanadi 

D 

Toong 

D 

Soureni 

D 


Tindharia . . D 


KALIMPONO SUBDIVISION 


Kalimpong 

A 

Algaraii 

D 

Tista Bridge 

C 

Labha 

D 

Sombaria 

C 

Gitbeong 

D 

Pedong 

D 

Rambi 

D 


SILIGURI SUBDIVISION 


Siliguri 

.. A 

Bagdogra 

C 

Naxalbari 

C 

Kharibari 

D 

Matigara 

.. C 

Fanighata • • 

D 


Sivok • • D 


Various small business such as contracting for 
road repairs and for extraction of timber from 
forests, purchase and running of motor oars, and 
lorries for hire and charcoal burning are partly 
trading and partly industry. Hillmen are quite 
efficient in carrying out these operations but they 
rarely can undertake them without borrowing 
capital. 


The finance of trade and agriculture in the 
district is mainly in the hands of those who, control 
trading, i.e., Marwaris and to a much smaller 
extent Biharis. There are in addition a few up- 
countrymen engaged in the seed potato, the 
orange and the chirata and majinth trades who take 
a share in financing them. Certain special trades 
mentioned earlier are, as stated, controlled and 
financed by those who are not Marwaris or Biharis. 
The tea industry is financed and controlled from 
Calcutta but the local movement of funds required 
for the working of the industry is handled by the 
various commercial banks as well as by tea garden 
kayahs whose main ostensible function is the 
retail supply of commodities. The commercial 
banks include the Imperial Bank of India, Lloyds 
Bank, Ltd., the Central Bank of India. 
Although they have branches in many trade 
centres, these banks are more concerned with 
the movement of funds in a general way than with 
the detailed financing of trade and agriculture. 
Some, however, lend money on stocks of commo- 
dities in godowns. Large Marwari private bank- 
ing firms, registered under the Money-Lenders Act 
are more closely concerned with actual trade 
financing and indeed often engage directly in 
trading. 

While co^imodity markets and trade generally 
are financed by Marwari, Bengali and Bihari 
bankers, branches of the Imperial Bank of India 
and Lloyds Bank provide general banking facilities 
in Darjeeling. The Imperial Bank opened its 
Darjeeling branch in September 1922, which, in 
addition to c^on ducting Government business and 
providing funds for tea gardens in the district, 
also supplies general banking facilities for resi- 
dents of the district and for visitors. A bramdi 
of Lloyds Bank w^as opened in 1935 which also 
jirovides funds for tea gardens and general banking 
facilities. 


MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 

The pioneers who came to open up Darjeeling 
after it had been ceded in 1835 were confronted 
with an arduous journey from Calcutta before they 
reached the hills. A guid^ to Darjeeling published 
in 1838 mentioned 98 hours as the time the journey 
took from Calcutta by dawk aa followa: 

54 hours Calcutta to Malda. 

r 

16 hours Malda to Dinajpur. 

20 hours Dinajpur to Titaliya. 

8 hours Titaliya to the foot of the hills. 

The whole journey to Darjeeling lasted five or 
six days and the aiscomfort and expense were 
graphically described by Sir Joseph Hooker who in 
1848 at a cost of Rs. 240 had occasion to perform 
the journey from Karagola Ghat on the Ganges to 
the foot hills. 

The first measure taken to improve communica- 
tions was the deputation of Lieutenant Napier 
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(Hubsequently Lord Napier of Magdala) to con- 
fitnict ,a road from Silignri to Darjeeling. This 
was carried out from 1839 to 1842 and the road, 
now known as the Old Military Hoad, can still be 
seen winding its way by sharp ascents from 
Pankhabari to Kurseong and thence on to Dow 
Hill and Ghum. The section of this road from 
Pankhabari to Kurseong is part of what is now 
known as the Matigara-Kurseong Itoad. 

This road w^as not practicable for wheeled traffic 
and the development of Darjeeling and the cost of 
transporting military stores (Us. 2 per inaund 
from Pankhabari to Darjeeling was very heavy for 
those times) led to the construction of a cart road 
to Darjeeling. Work began in 18G0 : the 
section from Kurseong to Darjeeling was opened 
tc« traffic in 1864 and the whole road completed in 
1869. The specification was a road 24 feet in 
breadth with a general gradient of 3 in 100 and 
maxiiiiuin gradient of 1 in 18. Meanwhile, 
Cv)mmunications in ilie plains had been improved 
by the construction, at a cost of Us. 1,468,000, of 
a road 126 miles long from Karagola Ghat on the 
Ganges opposite Sahebganj to Siliguri whence a 
road had been driven connecting with the Hill (3art 
Uoad. The road from Karagola to Siliguri is now 
known as the Ganges-Darjeeling Uoad. 

In 1860 the East Indian Uailway had been 
extended up to Sahebganj and tliere.after it was 
only necessary to travel by road north of this point 
in order to get to Darjeeling. The journey to 
the foot of the hills could be performed from 
Karagola either by 'palki (palanquin) or bullock 
cart and by tamja from Siliguri to Darjeeling. 
This route from Karagola passed through Purnea, 
Kissenganj and Titaliya to Siliguri. In 1878 the 
Northern Den gal State Uailway was opened for 
traffic up to Jalpaiguri and by the end of that year 
it had been extended to Siliguri. In 1881 the 
Darjeeling- Himalayan Uailway Company had 
opened its steam tramway for traffic up to Darjeel- 
ing. Tip to 1915, the rail journey to Siliguri was 
broken at the Ganges wliere the broad gauge line 
ended and the riven* crossing was performed in a 
ferry steamer to tlie metre gauge system gradually 
extended northward. 

The best railway communication with Calcutta 
prevailed between 1927 and 1947 when the travel- 
ler could reach Siliguri from Calcutta with a night 
journey only of about 9 hours and be in Darjeeling 
within 13 or 14 hours of leaving Calcutta. In 
August 1947 the Partition of Bengal severed this 
railway communication and necessitated the build- 
ing of the Assam Uail Link Project. This was 
completed in double quick time and started func- 
tioning in 1949-50. 

The road system in the district is not only of 
local utility but also of importance to the State 
and to Sikkim and Tibet. These facts explain the 
number of authorities controlling the roads of the 
district. The Central Public Works Department 


controls part of certain major roads leading to 
Sikkim and Tibet. Other parts of these roads and 
the other more important roads in the district are 
diiectly maintained by the Works and Buildings 
Department of the State Government which is 
interested in the main lines of (iominunications 
with the neighbouring Stales of Bihar and Assam 
and in an adequate road system for the summer 
seat of the State’s Governor. The District Board 
is responsible for subsidiary lines of road commu- 
nication and in addition there are roads of varying 
importance to the public maintained by the Eorest 
Department and the villagers of Government 
Estates in the district. 

In the hills, blasting may be necessary in con- 
struction and lepairs and streams crossing road 
|idigninents ojti*n have* to be treated with expen- 
sive r(‘V(‘tting or walling to lessen risk of their 
harming thi‘ road. Hoads are usually built with 
an inward sh>pe and a drain along the hillside to 
less(m the risk from heavy rain. Bridging tech- 
nK|ue has changed considerably since the time of 
Hooker when suspension bridges consisted of a 
lew bamboos slung from two parallel canes. 
Such bridges exist today but tlui more common 
susp(‘nsion bridges use stiad wire ropes and no 
bamboos. The log bridge built on the cantilever 
prin(i])le is also still made hut steel girders and 
reinforced concrete are used for the more important 
mcalern bridg(*s wheie traffic is heavy and durable 
structures are needed. 

The Central Public Works Department maintains 
tlie Tista Bridge to Rangpo Hoad, a length of 15 
miles. Thi^ Government of West Bengal main- 
tains the following important roads: The 

Darjeeling Hill Cart Hoad; the Matigara-Kissen- 
ganj-Dow^ Hill-Jalapahar Old Military ,Koad ; the 
Tista Valley Hoad; the Hishi Hoad beyond Kalim- 
p(.ng; the Sivok-Bagrakot Hoad; the Siliguri- 
Naxalbari Hoad; the 3'irana-Naxalhari Hoad; 
th(i Tiraiia-Bagdogra Hoad ; the Ghum-Simana 
Hoad; the Peshock Hoad; the Rangit 
H.(»ad and the Simana Basti-Dudhiajhore Road. 
Ill addition to metal roads suitable for wheeled 
traffic the West Bengal Government also main- 
tains bridle paths of which the most important 
are the Tonglu-Sandakjihu-l^halut Road and the 
Jangi Guard Road from Kalimpong to Garubathan 
which connects Kalimpong with the Duurs. The 
District Board, the Eorest Department and the 
Ddrje(ding Improvement Fund maintain a large 
network of roads within the district, the chief 
•:)f which is the Simana-Mirik-Ghyahari-Panighata- 
Pankhabari Road. 

There are two Ropeways — the Kalimpong Rope- 
way Company, Limited, which was formed in 1928 
(which connects Kalimpong to Rilli near Riyang) 
and the Darjeeling-Bijanbari Ropeway started in 
1939. There are several private Ropeways belong- 
ing to tea gardens and plantations. 
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^J’he most important airstrip of TTorthern Bengal 
lios within till! district at Bagdogra. This landing 
strip has now been made cjoncrete and permanent 
and is a scheduled passenger and freight service 
station authorised hy the Director General of Civil 
Aviation. Bagdogra now takes the bulk of upper 
class passenger tjatfie. between Calcutta and 
Darjeeling districts. The fare compares favour- 
aldy with the Itailw^ay. The sole passenger line 
is run by the (ioverninent Airline. 

The North Bengal National Highway will run 
along the old l*urney-K iss(‘iiganj-(Jalgalia-Naxal- 
bari-Siliguri Itoad. Tlie Stati‘ Highway between 
Siliguri and Jalpaiguri lias been improved to a first 
class road. 

An id(‘a of tbe ineiease ot the public motor 
stage eoaeh traffic may lie oliiained from tbe fact 
tJiat between 1947 and 1951 tlie number of 
lieenses of stage eoaehes lias increased liy 28. 
Two important roiit,e< liave been thrown open to 
publi(‘ stage coaches dining this jieriod : the 
Kalimpong-K iimai route ot VJ miles and Kalim- 
pong-Garubatlian route of 55 miles. 

EDUCATION 

History — Tlie iiioneers iui the spread of educa- 
tion in the District were (diristian missionaries 
and jiartii'ularly those oi‘ the Cliureli of Scotland 
Mission. When the British took over the district, 
liopular education was praeiieally unknown. A 
few ot the bidter classes had jirivate tutors for 
tliidr bo^vs : a lew who could read tried to hand 
on this aeeom|)lislimeht to tiieir families: and in 
Buddhist monasteries novitiate monks W'cre taught 
to chant Tib(‘1an texts. But of real general educa- 
tion there w’as none and no schools worthy of the 
name were in existence. 

The first attempt to reaeli the hill peojile by 
education was madi* about 1850 Iby tli(‘ Rev. W. 
Start, a luivati* missionan, who added to his 
record ot giMul work in J)aijeeling by opening a 
seliuol for Lepelias. After liim came a band of 
German missionaries, one for whom, a 
Mr. Nielad, devoted himself to school work, pre- 
pared some Lejiidui primers and gathered boys 
togidber into seliools. It was not however until the 
advent ot the Rev. William MaeBarlane in 1809* 
that any lioaril Bclieme of vernacular education 
was introduced into the District. He realised 
that it would be essential to train teaeliers and 
with tills object be collected a band of hill boys, 
to t(*aeh whom he devoted tlie first years of bis 
missionary life in the hills. This group of Iwys 
w^as the Vuieleus of a training school at Kalim- 
pong. Mr. Ma(‘Far]ane found lie could use Hindi 
text-books as a means of instruction and induced 
Government to give scholarships (for students 
attending liis courses of instruction. He himself 
taught in the face of many discouragements^ and 
the frequent disappearance of his most promising 
pupils. But he persevered and, overcoming all 


obsta(!leB, was able, with the help of Government, 
to start primary schools in many parts of the 
district. • 

Primary Education — In 1873 there were 26 
primary schools with 650 boys and girls receiving 
instruction. TTmler his successors in the Church 
of Scotland Mission, progress was steady. Others 
interested in the spread of education were not 
slow to follow tlie lead given but the Scots Mission 
had been the most important influence in the 
spread of education in the district. 

By 1907 there had been expansion to 70 primary 
sidiools with a roll strength of 2,420 boys and 
300 girls, average attendance being 1,880. The 
(‘orresponding figures for 1944 were : 

Roll strongth Average 
^ X ^ alien- 

Number of hoIiooIn Boys Girls dance 

299 (for boys) . 10,166 1,424 8,646 

19 (for girls) 216 1,167 964 

In 1944 one hundred and twenty of these schools 
were run by tlie Scots Mission, 10 by the Roman 
(hiiholie Mission, 3 by the Ramkrishna Vedanta 
Asram and 4 by the Buddhist Mission (Young 
Mcui’s Buddhist Mission). Darjeeling Muni- 
cipality had under its direct management two 
Biss’ Scheme hVee Primary Seliools — one 'for 
boys and the other for girls. 

An account of the High Schools and Primary 
Schools of the distriid will be found in the statis- 
tical seidion. of (his volume.- It is unnecessary to 
paraplirase tlu* statistics here. 

No District School Board has yet been consti- 
tuted in the district. Consequently free and 
eonqmlsory primary education in the rural areas 
of the district, which legitimately is the function 
oi a Distriid School Board, has not yet l>een 
introduced. The Darjeeling municipality moved 
the Government asking to be authorised to 
impose education cess in order to introduce free 
lirimary education within the municipal limits. 
Sanction lias been given to the municipality and 
it started eolleetiug education cess. It is expected 
tluil frei* jirimary education will be introduced in 
the Darjeeling district very shortly. 

In the alisenee of a District School Board no 

Junior Basie School can be started in the district. 

» 

The year 1951-2 saw the transfer of control of 
Secondary Schools from the University of 
Calcutta to the West Bengal Board of Secondary 
Education. Tliis led to certain administrative 
changes as well as departures in policy. 

The demand of education of girls specially for 
higher secondary education has been steadily 
mounting in recent years. This is one of the 
most important signs of the time. 

In March 1953 there were 17 High Schools, 28 
Middle Schools, 330 primary schools, and 3 



gchools for professional education. In the 
previous year there were 3 High Schools, and 4 
Primary Schools less. There are 6 High Schools, 
4 middle Schools, 18 Primary Schools anti 1 
Professional Ediication School, all exclusively 
for girls. There are 27 Schools for Special Edu- 
cation consisting of 2 Sanskrit Toh^ 22 Adult 
Training Centres, 1 Junior Madrasah, 1 School 
for the blind, and 1 Monastic School. In all 
there were 407 institutions for Iboys and 28 institu- 
tions for girls in March 1953, There has been o 
steady increase in the number of scholars in 
secondary and primai'y S(;hools. In 1952-3 the 
number of scholars receiving school education 
was 27,726 boys and 11,421 girls. 

In the High Schools the total number of boys 
was 6,825, oi which 2,746 were from rural areas. 
Out of 4,251 students reatling in Middle Schools 
for boys 2,211 were from rural areas, 2,786 
girls read in High Schools and 1,629 girls read 
in Middle Schools. In the High Schools for boys 
there were 234 teachers of whom 97 were 
graduates and 43 had Diplomas in Teaching. Jii 
the Middle Sfdiool for hoys there were 188 male 
teachers and 13 female teachers. 13 male 
teachers were graduates of whom 4 .were trained. 
There were 8 men and 93 women teachers in 
(Jirls* High Schools. 30 women teachers and 6 
men teachers among them were graduates and of 
them II are trained. 

There are two Primary Training Schools at 
Kalimpong: one for hoys and the other for girls. 
Hotfj the institutions ar(' under the manag(‘nient 
of tlie Scots Mission. The Government llasic 
3'raining School at Kalimjiong has 34 trainees. 

There are tw^o Industrial Schools : one manag- 
ed by the Stale Government at Tung and the 
other Ihy the Homan Catholic Mission at Kurseong. 
The latter school is aided by the Government. 
The Industrial School at JHing takes 19 pujuls 
while that at Kurseong has 210 ])upils. The 
Industrial School at Kurseong teaches carpet 
weaving, leather work, dyeing, tailoring, print- 
ing, book-binding, shoe making, and commercial 
art and tracing. In the Training School at Tung 
smithy, motor repairing and other shop works 
are taught. 

Mention has already been made in a previous 
section of the Kalimpong Arts and Crafts where 
weaving, tailoring, carpet making, leather works, 
dyeing, commercial art, tracing, etc., are taught. 

Apart from the 22 State-managed Literacy 
Centres the Government has made a special provi- 
sion for the improvement of* Backward classes 
and Scheduled Castes and Tribes. There are 2 
High Schools and 2 Middle Schools in the Sili- 
guri subdivision meant primarily for Scheduled 
Caste students. The Government has been 
spending fairly large sums on the education of 
^heduled Tribes. 


Grants are made for physical activities and the 
advancement of ])hysical education. The Boy 
Scout and Girl Guide Movement and the National 
Cadet Cor])se an* active*. Recently the Youth 
Camp Movement has become popular and in 1952-3 
two Y^ouih (himps at Kharihari and Pedong were 
organised. The Goveinincnt has taken a com- 
mcndahlc st(*j) in airaiigiiig youth hostels in 
l)laces like Bagora ami the liigli altitude ])oint8 
like 3\uighi, Samlak])hu and Phalut to encourage 
hiking and mountaineering. ’ 

Rec(‘nily a BC«G unit of the World Health 
Organisation has made an (extensive survey of the 
health of school children in the district. 

Darjeeling has a sj)C{‘iality in wliat is culled 
Euro]>ean cd\ication. The lol lowing account of 
the so called European s(‘hools in the district is 
reprod need from tin* />istrict (idzctfccr of 1947. 

European Education — Darjeeling ow^es its 
original dcvelo]>im‘nt to its suitability as a health 
resort for Govirnim'iit st‘jvants. It is not there- 
fore surprising that s(‘hools w'ere m*eded there 
for tlie childK'ii of those Euro])ean Government 
servants who us(‘d it as a sanitarium and who 
could not afford to s('ml their children to (be 
educated in tiieir native land. Sch(K)ls were 
attracted to the district or W(*re op(*ned in it to 
meet thesf* n(‘(‘(ls. A I iirst tin* s(*}iools which w'ere 
started wa'ii* on a small scab* and bad a precarious 
exist cuce. They gradually gained stability. 
Their aim w’as to ])rf)vide for Kuroi)can and 
Anglo-Indian children that type of education 
and uphringing to which the parents had been 
ac( iislomi‘(l in their' native* counlr\ . I'hough the 
schools wove d(*sign((l and maintained for 
Ibirojiean and Anglo-Tndiaii children, the type of 
education they provided has proved attra(‘tive to 
a iiiiniher of Indian jrarents who could afford the 
fees and ])ia( tically all the. so-ealled European 
schools now^ accept children of Indian ])arents uj) to 
15 to 25 j)er cent, of the total number of their 
pupils. 

33ic earliest of tlie Euro])ean schools in the 
district was the Loreto Convent for girls found- 
ed in 1846 and ^nanaged by the Loretu nuns who 
have thedr luotlier house in Rathfarnham, Dulblin. 
TIu* original building was at Snowy View where 
teaching continued until a more spar*ious build- 
ing on the present site could be completed. That 
building was r(*j)laced in 1892 by the main build- 
ing now in use. A concert hall was later added 
and in 1925 a class room building, a hospital and 
a large skating rink were constructed. There is 
now' a separate huilding for the staff and Higher 
School Certificate pupils. 

Though most of the teaching is given by the 
Sisters of the Institute, they are aided by secular 
teachers and matrons most of whom are resident. 
The courses of study are those laid down by the 
Code of Educatioin for European Schools and 
include preparation for the Cambradge Junior 



School and Higher School Certificate Examina- 
tions, for the Trinity (yollege of Music and Royal 
Drawing Society art examinations and for elocu- 
tion exam inal ions. Religious instruction is given 
to (hitholic pupils in Catholic doctrine and to 
non-Catholic students in moral philosophy. 
JiCSBons are also given to those whose parents so 
flcsire, in piano, violin and cello playing, in art, 
dancing and jdiysical (culture and in needlework, 
doni(‘stic, science, shorthand and typing. The 
school has several pljiying fields, an excellent 
library and is well equipped with modern 
apparatus. In normal times, pupils number 
about 250 of whom 160 are hoarders. Numbers 
increased considerably in war time. 

St. Paul’s School for boys was opened in 
I)arje(‘ling in 1864 Avilh MO jinpils on the rolls. 
Part of the funds used io finance the opening 
was deriv(*d from the sale-proceeds of a St. Paul’s 
School which had been, located in a building in 
Chowringlice, Calcutta, from 1848. For a time 
this school had flourished hut as it was unendowed 
and failed to ineiit competition, it had to be 
(dosed and the building sold. The St. Paul’s 
School of Cal(‘utia had its origin in earlier schools 
there, one re])lacing another as various difiicmlties 
arose. Such schools were the Parental Academic 
Institution founded in 1823 and a High School 
for Europeans in Calcutta established by 
Archdeacon Corrie in 1830. 

When it opened in Darjeeling in 1864 the 
school had one building. Numbers gradually in- 
creased until 1805 bill, from that date the pros- 
perity of the school declined until, in lf)07, the 
average number of pupils was a little over 1(K). 
Later recovery took place and since 1036 the 
school has he(»n full. In 1044 there w^ere 257 pupils 
on the rolls, all of whom were boarders. Boys of 
all races are admit! ed on equal terms but in order 
to jireserve ilie European tone of the school Indian 
entrants do not normally exceed 25 per cent, of 
the total roll strength. In 1944, the School had 
a teaching staff of 13 masters and 5 mistresses, 
about half of whom held degrees of English 
TTtiiversiiies and ilie remainder degrees of Indian 
Universities. There is an exjierienced steward, 
an English i rained hospital sister and four house 
matrons. The school prepares hoys for the 
Cambridge Junior and the School Certificate 
Examinations and hoys in the top form are pre- 
pared for the Intermediate Arts and Science 
Examinations of Calcutta University. Every 
attempt is made to give as wide an education as 
possible by encouraging out of school activities. 
There is a debating society, a carpenter’s shop 
and excellent arrangements for organised games, 
the playing grounds and tennis cx)urts being 
some of the liest in Darjeeling. 

The school occupies a magnificent site about 
500 feet above Darjeeling with an unrivalled 
view of snow mountains. There are four blocks 
of buildings enclosing a dignified quadrangle 


wiiich contains dormitories, class rooms and 
Physics and Chemistry laboratories. The Chapel 
stands apart from the main buildings and telow 
them. It was dedicated in 1935. Excellently 
designed in the modern style and sited promi- 
nently on a ridge, it is one of the features of 
l)arjc(ding, visible from almost every part of the 
town. 

St. Joseph’s College, North Point, Darjeeling, 
is conducted by the Jesuit Fathers under whom 
Ilie Jtecdor of the Cbllege is in charge. It was 
founded in 1888 when Father Henry Depelchin 
was placed in cliarge of the small school of 
Ht. tlosepli at Sunny Bank. In order to provide 
for exjiansion, (iovernmeni gave an excellent plot 
of ground on the crest of the spur running north 
from Birch Hill and in 1801 the school w’as remov- 
ed to the n(‘w silc after a building had been erected 
on it. Tile c,(dlege now possesses fine buildings 
to whhdi Government had made grants-in-aid, 
good laboratories for Physics and Chemistry, a 
cinema hall and excellent play-grounds. Teach- 
ing is carried out by Jesuit Fathers assisted by a 
few' lay masters. There are nine standards in the 
school ^exeduding the infant department) where 
hoys arc ])repared for the Senior Cambridge 
Examinalioiv The College Department ]>repares 
students tor the Intiu'inediate Arts and Inter- 
mediate Science Examinations of Calcutta 
University. Boys are admitted between the ages 
of 7 and 12 in the school department; for admis- 
sion io the college d(q)artment students must have 
jiassed tlie Matriculation in the First or Second 
Divisions. The majority of pupils are Catholics 
but boys of other religious denominations are 
admitted : in 1944 there wc^re 31 Indian boys in 
the school in addition to boys from Sikkim, 
Nepal and Tibet. In all there were 390 hoys on 
the rolls of whom 317 were boarders and 73 day 
boys. In the college department there were 30 
day students most of them hillmen. Fees vary 
Imt in 1044 for day scholars tin* tuition fee was 
Rs. 200 per annum and the inclusive charge for 
hoarders Rs. 050 per annum. 

Mount Hermon, an institution of the Methodist 
EpiHco]>al Church of America, is a co-educiational 
school. Its Board of Governors is made up of 
missionary representatives of many difiEerent 
missionary societies 

The school was founded in 1895 in order to pro- 
vide a Christian school in a favourable climate, 
where missionaries’ and other English speaking 
children might he trained physically, mentally and 
spiritually under Christian influence, guidance 
and education. The school buildings and play- 
ground are situated in the centre of the 100-acre 
Mount Hermon * Estate at North Point, 
Darjeeling. 

The school is on the approved list of the 
Cambridge Syndicate and it receives maintenance 
and teachers’ salary grants from the Government 
of Bengal. 
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Miiuut Hennoii is a werondary school nnd 
follows the courses pres(Tihe<l by the Kducation 
Department for European Schools, Bengal, with 
additional cours(*H in music (including ])repara- 
tion for Trinity College Music Examinations), 
handwork and (lomestic science. All ])upils take 
part in organised games and physical training. 

On dlst March 1944 the enrolment was 248 of 
which number 142 were boys and the nunainder 
girls. .One hundred and ninety-one were (dassecl 
as Europeans and AngJo-Imlians and the 
remainder were .lews, Jhursis and Indians. Two 
hundred and one weri* boarders and the n*st day 
scholars. 

The main school building, known as Queen's 
Hill, is one of the finest educational buildings in 
India. Th ree iidditional liostcls accomiiuKli'te 
the l)()ys. 

At jU’eseiil there are d(S nieilihers i)ii the staff, 
Americiiii, Ihi^'lish. Scotch and Aiifrlo-Tudians. 
The l>riiici])al is the Manager of the Mount 
Henuon Instate and his wife is the Viee-Prineipal 
of 1h(‘ School. 

During the Second World War of 1949-46, a 
need arose tor education tor tli^ children of 
Ifritish r(‘siden1s in India who normally sent their 
children to Euiope to be educated and who 
desired for them c.onditions coiuparabbi with those 
which they expected to find in Euro])e. Various 
sidiools were siaited in India to supply the needs 
of such pareids. Two of those which opened in 
Dar.jec‘ling w'eie the ^ew School and Singamari 
School. The ]Vew School was founded in Calcutta 
in 1940 and first moved to .lalapaliar for the 
summer in 1911: later tin* main school was 
transferred to .Iala]Kiliar where it C/Ontinued until 
Deceiiibei It provided edu(*aiion from the 

Kindergarten to the Higher Certificate stages and 
numbers were liniiti'd to 170 Europ(‘an Iboys and 
girls. Singamari School w^as opened in 1941 and 
was closi‘d after the tmmination of the vVar. 

The oldest of the schools for kluropeans in 
Kurseong is the V^ictoria Boys’ School. It, wras 
founded in IS79 by Sir Ashley Eden tor bo>s and 
girls and was housed in (\)nstantia, at jiresent the 
residence of the Subdi visional Officer. The School 
was moved to .Dow Jlill in 1880. In 1897 the 
jirescnt Victoria Scliool was ojiened for boys anil 
the Dow Hill School for girls w'as separated. 
The Victoria Sfdiool is a liovernnient .^^hool, 
established originally tor the children of Railway 
employees, later opened to the sons of Ooveriimeiit 
servants and now^ also to European or Anglo- 
Indian boys of parents of any occupation. The 
capacity of the school is ahotit 200, must of Avhom 
are boarders. (Masses are taught from standards 
11 to IX ami for the (hnulbridge S(diool Certificate. 
There an^ also classes ])reparing for the Inter- 
mediate Arts Examination of Calcutta University. 
The School is situated on a commanding site near 


the top of the Dow Hill above Kurseong and has 
excellent buildings including an assembly ball, 
gymnasium and class nmms with well equipped 
lalmratories. It has also fine play-grounds. The 
staff consists of a heiul master, nine assistant 
masters, two lady teachers, a physical training 
and games master, an Indian Language teacher, 
a steward, a lady housekeejier, 4 matrons and 4 , 

clerks. 

The ]X)w Hill Qirls’ School was separated from 
the Victoria Scliool in 1897 and in 1898 opened as 
a Middle school with 80 (diildren and a staff of a 
head mistress, 6 junior mistresses and a inairon. It 
can now accommodate about 200 children us 
hoarders. The aecommodation includes a dormi- 
tory for little lK)ys up to the age of HJ. In 1941 
there were also about 10 day scdiolars. This school 
is a (loverninent schtsd originally intended to 
provide education for children of Government 
servants of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
EuroiK^an community. The majority of pupils 
continue to come from these juimmunities but in 
1944 there were in the scdiool 14 Indian (jhildren of 
various communities. The school prepares pupils 
for the Senior and Junior Cambridge Local 
Examinations : all the main subjects are taught. 
Music, domestic science^ games and art are all 
part of tlie curriculum and Bengali is taught as 
a second language. The school occupies a site 
near that of the Victoria School and has ex(*ellent 
buildings and playing grounds which include 
tennis and badminton courts. There is a hospital 
serving l)oth schools which has a fully qualified 
staff of three trained nurses. 

St. Helenas College, Kurseong, is conducted by 
the Daughters of tlie Cross of J/iege and was 
opened in a small rented house in 1890 by Mother 
Marie then Provincial. Expansion made it neces- 
sary to move into larger premises in 1891 and when 
the earthquake of 1897 had made the latter unsafe 
a second move followed. The foundation stone of 
the i)reBent building was laid in 1899 and the 
unfinished building was occupied in 1900. At the 
present time the school can accommodate 180 
i)oarders and has generally 200 on the rolls. The 
staff consists of the Sister Superior who is head 
mistntHs, twelve Sisters and ten lay mistresses. 
The (iourse of studies is that laid down in the Code 
and includes preparation for the Cambridge Local 
Examinations. Particular attention is given to 
musical education and elocution and pupils are 
prepared for the usual music examinations. There 
are commercial classes and the curriculum 
includes physical culture and games; the school 
has good grounds for tennis, hockey, net-ball and 
badminton. 

The Goethals Memorial Si*bool was founded in 
memory of the Most Hev. Dr. Paul Count 
Goethals, s.J., Archbishop of Calcutta, and was 
formally opened in 1907 hy Sir Andrew E'raser, 
jjieuienant-Governor of Bengal. The school is 
under tlie management of the Christian Brothers 
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of Ireland and occupies an estate of over 140 acres 
two miles from Kurseong. It was founded to 
impart a sound literary, moral and religious 
education to Catholic hoys of the European and 
Anglo-Indian communities but Christian boys of 
otlier denoininations as well as non-Christians are 
received as boarders. In 1944 there were 225 
hoarders and 19 day scholars. Studies are those 
laid down in the Code for Kuropean SchfKds and 
pupils are i)rei)ared tor the Cambridge School 
(’criificale and Junior Scliool (’ertificaie Examina- 
tions. 

r 

The niosl im]>oriaiit eKtablishmeni for European 
education in Ealiinpong is that founded in 19t)0 
l)y the late the Very Kev, Dr. J. A. (Iraham, 
Guild Missionary of the Church of 
Scotland. lie was, until his death on the 15th of 
May 1942, the Honorary Superintendent of the 
St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes which had been 
founded by him. The object for which these 
Homes were established was “to provide for 
(diildnm wholly or partly of Hritish or other 
lOuropeaii descent such an education and training 
based upon l^rotestant principles, as may fit them 
for emigration to British Colonies or for suitable 
work elsewhere”. The Homes arc situated on an 
eHiat(‘ of about (ill acres on the hill-sid(* al»ov<‘ tl)(» 
Kalimjmng Bazar at heights ranging from 4,500 
to 5,000 feet alxjve sea-level. There is accommoda- 
tion for 600 children in cottages scalicrcd over 
the hillside, each cottage holding 24 to 04 childnm 
and being in charge of two ladies from Britain or 
the Colonies. There are no servants in tlie 
(U)ttages and all work is done by the children 
llicmsclves. This gives them excellent ])racti- 
(;al training in domestic work which proves of 
great use in after-life. The Homes have 
excellent buildings including 18 cottages, a 
hospital and isolation block, 8 school buildings, 
11 siaff houses, a Chapel built in memory of Mrs. 
Grjiiiain, wife of the founder, administration 
Ibuildings (stores, bakery, farm, dairy, hostel, 
clothing depot, workshops and office), a swimming 
bath, a workers’ club house. Scouts’ and Girl 
Guides’ dens and a holiday home for old pupils. 
The Homes have a Higher Grade School with a 
Secondary Section. On the Higlier (Hade side, 
puj)ils are taken up to the Board of Ap]>renticeshii) 
Training Examination and on the Secondary side 
are pre])ared for the Cambridge Examinations and 
the Calcutta University Matriculation. There is a 
teaching staff of 26 teachers most of whom c.omc; 
from Britain and half of whom are University 
graduates. Three thousand one hundred and ton 
children have been received into the Homes and 
old pupils are to l>e found in all parts of the 
world, many occup,ying responsible posts and 
acquitting themselves with credit. ’j’he Homes 
are managed by a Superintendent controlled by a 
Board of Management meeting three times a year 
in Darjeeling, Ealimpong and Calcutta. 

St. Joseph’s Convent, Ealimpong, was founded 
in 1922 as a sanitarium for Sisters teaching in 


jdains schools and in 1926 was opened as a board- 
ing school for Anglo-Indian and Europeai^ girls 
Iby the Sisters of the Congregation of Saint Joseph 
de Cluny. In 1944, there were on the rolls 140 
boarders and 50 day scholars including 25 hill 
<‘hildren. Boys up to the age of 8 are admitted, 
(’hildren are prepared for the Cambridge Senior 
Certificate Examinations and the Trinity College 
Music Examinations. The Catholic religion is 
taught hut children of other denominations are 
admitted. Particuloi’ attention is given to health 
and j)hysical development which are supervised by 
a dortor and a games mistress. The school has 
Iwo large playing fields. 

A first grade Government College, teaching up 
to B.A. Honours of (Calcutta University, was 
oy)ened in Darjeeling in 1948. The college is 
housed in tho old St. Michael Girls’ School on the 
(-art Hoad. 

LAND TENURES 

Ijund of the district is occupied by departments 
of Government or has been granted by Govern- 
ment to private persons or public bodies on a 
vaiit'ty of conditions. Tlmre are the following six 
agiMicies by which Govornment manage their 
revenue int(‘rqtitB and assess and collect their 
dues : 

(1) The Tauzi Department of the Deputy 
Commissioner’s office which deals with 
269 estates and tenures with a total area of 
150 square miles. The settlement, assess- 
ment, and collection of revenue and cess of 
all the lands in the district leased for tea 
is centralised in this office which also con- 
trols the collection of revenue and cess 
from Ihe four permanently settled estates 
and manages a large number of petty non- 
agri(*nltnral grants. 

(2) 1’1h‘ Sadar Eurseong Elias Mahal Depart- 
nicni also located at Darjeeling and in 
charge of a gazetted officer under the direc- 
tion of the Dei)uty (^mmissioner. This 
Dei)artmeni manages the rural estates of 
Government in the Sadar and Eurseong 
subdivisions (Tauzi Roll Nos. 26, 95, 952, 
1006, 1064), grants within the Darjeeling 
Municipality other than tea grants (Tauzi 
Roll No. 1*079) and the roadside lands of 
the Siliguri-Darjeeling Cart Road fTauzi 
Roll Nos. 96, 1017 and 1121). The area 
managed by this Department is 57*30 
square miles. 

(3) The Superintendent of the Ealimpong 
Develo])ment area of 2*86 square miles, a 
gazetted officer who works at Ealimpong 
under the direction of the Deputy Com- 
missioner. This is a building estate in 
Ealimpong town {No. 1080 on the Tauzi 
Roll). 

(4) The Manager of the Ealimpong Ehas 
Mahal (No. 93 on the Tauzi Roll), a large 
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• niral estate of 172 ’98 square miles belong- 
ing to Government. The Manager is a 
gazetted officer with his headquarters at 
Kalimpong who works under the direction 
of the Deputy Commissioner. 

(6) The Manager of the Terai Khas Mahal 
whose office is located in Siliguri. lie is 
a gazetted officer working under the orders 
of the Deputy Commissioner. This rural 
estate is 230*10 square miles in area (Tauzi 
Roll Nos. 91, 1060 and 1124) and comprises 
all the land in the subdivision not leased 
for tea or worked as reserved forests. 
Administration of tliese estate's is simplified 
by reason of the fact that Government is 
in direct relation only with a limited num- 
ber of the larger holders of land, from 
whom the (collection of revenue and cesses is 
a routine operation. 

^6) The Darjeeling Improvement Fund enn- 
trolled by the Deputy Commissioiucr who 
places management in the hands of a 
Deputy Collector stationed at Darjeeling. 
Most of the bazars and luits in Iht; district 
belong to (jovernmeni and the assessmeni 
and collection of dues from them is carried 
out by an elalxirate agency, controlled by 
the Fund. 

The table which follows shows the various 
methods by wliic-h Government administer its in- 
terests in the land of the district : 

KHtMtcH Area Kwoiiik' (Cckh 
N o. (acrrM) IV'Tiiuiid 

LIh. IlH. 

A JfvttWB-paying eHatu — 

(1) ICanaged by Tauxi Department 


LR Tea 

M 

2 

0 

34 

0 

LE Othen 

M 

9 

84 

771 

0 

LR Tea 

B 

87 

04,045 

99,876 

22,177 

PS OtheTB 

K 

4 

9,096 

310 

700 

LB OtherB 

K 

85 

3,854 

7,407 

1,331 

DIF Othen 

M 

20 

77 

084 

0 

DIF Tea 

B 

4S 

18,070 

10,209 

0,1 HO 

DIF Othen 

B 

19 

05 

895 

105 

Total- 

-A(l) 

2«0 

90,153 

129,102 

30,589 


(2) ICaoagod by the Sadar Eurseong EhaR Kalial Dopartineiit 


LB Othen 

B 

0 

35,445 

40.490 

04 

DM Othen 

M 

2 

704 

8,093 

0 

CW Othen 

B 

1 

401 

5,579 

107 

Total— A (2) 

9 

30,070 

54,102 

231 


(8) Managed by Ealimpong Elian Mahal and Dtwelopnient DepartnieritH 


LB Otheri *R 2 112,540 10().a40 l,a»0 


Total— A (8) 

2 

112,540 

100,340 

1,330 

(4) Managed by the Slllgurl Ehaa Mahal Department 


LB OUien R 

3 

147,205 

147,458 

28.948 

Total— A (4) 

3 

147,205 

147,458 

28,048 

Total A — Revenue-paying 
eatatea 

283 

392,028 

431,158 

00,204 

B B«veiBiM-/rBe egtatet — 





(1) Privately owned (Reglater BI) 





Tea M 

S 

401 

0 

0 

Othen M 

02 

722 

0 

0 

Tea R 

143 

73.885 

0 

25,870 

Othen R 

36 

1.628 

0 

052 

Total— B (1) 

278 

70.080 

0 

20,528 


EBUtCB 

No. 

Area 

(aorcB) 

Revenue 

D<*niaud 

Rs. 

l‘es8 

Demand 

Rs. 

(2) Public Lands (Register Bli) 

Othen 

22 

822.110 

0 

12,157 

Total— B (2) 

22 

322.110 

u 

12.157 

Total S— Revenue-free 

estates 

295 

398.752 

0 

38.085 

Grand Total — All i^tatt'S 

578 

791.880 

431,158 

98.889 

Note — Til the above table “Teiik'* means land under 
and *‘Otliera“ iiiuans laud not leased for tea. 

tea lease 


The rollnwltig Byrnbolx have b<‘eu used : 

KHtait'H or teinireB ae ttled Revenue credited to 


PS Permanently 
LR Temporarily 
DIF Te.mixirarUy 
DM Temporarily 
CW TeiiUKirarlly 


Province (Land RevenmO 
Province (Laud Revenue) 
Darjeeling Impruveineni Fund 
Darjeeling Muiilelpallty 
Province (t> & W ) 


M^EstatcH or tenureH BltuattMl In the Darjeeling Municliiallty. 
R l*ntat«m or teuiirua altuated outside the Darjeeling Municipality. 


Tlio table shows that the area of revenue-paying 
estates is 613*3 square miles, of privately-owned 
rcveuuc-free estates is 119:7 square miles and of 
publicly-owned revenue-free estates is 503*3 
stjuare miles. The total of the three comes to 
1,2^16 square miles. This total is bused on the 
IN* venue Registers of the Deputy Commissioner’s 
ollice and is only approximately correct, the area 
of the district being only 1,200 square miles. 

A detailed description of the more imtiortant 
features of the laud revenue administration ol the 
(listri(d/ now follows, commencing with an account 
ol the four permanently settled estates. 


Permanently Settled Estates — The history of 
the four ])ermanently settled estates in the district 
IS of Hjiccial interest. An area of 115 square 
miles 111 the north-western corner of the district, 
lying between Nepal, Sikkim and the Little 
Raiigit river was annexed from after 1860 in 
c.ojiseciuence of the treatment suffered by 
Dr. Campbell and Sir Joseph Hooker in Sikkim. 
After the annexation, Chebu Lama, who had been 
agent of the Baja of Sikkim at Darjeeling, receiv- 
ed a lease (jf the above tract for a term of three 
years at an annual rental of Its. 20 in recognition 
of the services rendered by him during the dis- 
putes with Sikkim. This lease was subsequently 
renewed in .1853 and in 1862 Chebu Lama asked 
that, in consideration of his servic.es, the land 
held by him should Ibe granted in perpetuity at a 
nominal rent. Government acceded to his request 
l)y making a grant of the land in proprietary 
right to him and his heirs for ever, subject to an 
annual payment of land revenue to Government 
of Its. 500 during his life and of Rs. 1,000 after 
his death. Subsequently, after his death in .March 
1866, the tract was leased jointly to Rechuk 
Dew^au, his sun, Phurboo Dewan^ his nephew 
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(brother’s sou), and Tenduk Pulger, his manager 
(described us his nejihew). In 1882-^ part of 
the Estate containing the forests of the Singalila 
Range and covering an area of 42,382 acres out of 
the total area of 74,(310 acres according to Colonel 
Taniie! ’s survey of that year, was sold to the 
l orest Department. Another area of 2^ square 
miles (or 1,045 acres) in 1883 was transferred with 
the apj>roval of the Bengal Government to Sonam 
Sring, a nephew of ttlsija Tenduk. In 1889 
I'huiiboo Dewau, one qt the parties to the joint 
lease, transferred his dwn one-third share to 
Ue(*huk Dewan, sou of Chebu Lama, and one of the 
co-sharers in the joint lease. Thus, llechuk 
l)e wan’s share became two-thirds and liaja 
Tenduk’s one-third. A private partition was also 
made between the co-sharers and separate leases 
were issued in 1893 in respect of the different 
shares, llechuk Dewan’s share comprising 19,993 
acres retained the old Tauzi No. 20 and its revenue 
was reduced to Rs. 032. Tauzi No. 951 was 
assigned to the Raja’s own share of 9,996 acres 
and its revenue was fixed at Rs. 316, while Sonam 
Sring’s share of 1,045 acres g^t Tauzi No. 952 and 
its revenue was fixed at Rs. 62. Upon the death 
of Rei huk Dewan, Tauzi No. 26 (Relling Estate) 
fell to the shares of his widow and daughters. 
But, as under Sikkim law females do not inherit, 
the estate escheated to Government and Govern- 
ment took formal possession of it on the 1st of 
April 1924 and made it a Khos Mahal. Tauzi 
No. 952, which was allotted to the share of Sonam 
Sring and is known as Samabong (Kollxmg) 
Estate, failed io pay Government Revenue in 
1969 and was also resumed by Government and has 
be(;oiiie a Khas Mahal in consequence. Govern- 
ment paid off the debts of Estate No. 952 when it 
was resumed and granted the widow a pension 6(3 
acres of laud and two houses rent-free. Tnese 
grants a're lo continue to her son and his heirs. 

The lemaining share of 9,996 acres or 15 J sepuare 
miles, bearing Tauzi No. 951 and known as Raja 
Tenduk Pulger’s Estate or the Kurmi Estate, 
descended on the death of the Raja to his five 
sons, who amicably partitioned it among them- 
selves. Four Tauzis were formed viz,y Tauzi 
Nos. 951, 1116. 1117 and 1118), of which the 
first and third fell to the shares of the first and 
second sons of the Raja and have in course of 
time passed into the possession of Mrs. R. S. 
Pulger, wife of the fourth son, who leased it for 
2(3 years to Mr. N. C. Goenka of Darjeeling on 
an annual rent of Rs. 2,3(30. These two shares 
contain tlie two important hats of Pulbazar and 
Bijanibari, which have also been separately leased 
to Mr. Goenka for a period of 18 years and four 
months from the Ist September 1940 on an annual 
rent of Rs. (),r)(K). Bijanbari has since developed 
into an important trade centre as it is the termi- 
nus of a ropeway to Darjeeling. Tauzi No. 1118 
fell to the shares of the third son’s widow and her 
sons, while Tauzi No. 1116, containing double the 
area and bearing double the proportionate 
revenue, fell to the shares of the fourth and fifth 


sons jiHtitJy. Tliesc four Tauzis are the ,oiily 
jwrmaiieiitly settled estates ol ilie district and 
have between them a total revenue of Rs. 316. 

Revenue-paying Tea Estates— The 87 and 43 

revenue-paying tea estates are assessed to revenue 
at rat(‘N of Rs. 1-8 ptu’ acre in the hills and at 
Rs. 2 per acre in the Terai. l>cases and renewals 
are granted for terms of 3>0 years with rights of 
renewal for a similar j)eno(l. The rights con- 
ferred are heritable and transferable Ibut transfers 
have to be registeicd ami })art triinsfers an; only 
valid with the ])revious sanction of tlie Deputy 
(commissioner. Otljcr conditions are that no new’ 
iiiarkets are to be eslablished ami no subletting to 
be i)erinii1(‘(l : h‘ssees agree io maintain boumlai’y 
marks and to supply intorinalion of births and 
(i(‘aihs ami ol Iht* i)rogress and outturn of tea culti- 
vation. Jute lands in the Terai held on 20-yoar 
leases ar(‘ ]>ui( liased lioin time i.o time by liolders 
of 30-y(‘ar tea leases. Ijamls so luirehased are 
legraiited on 30-yi‘ar lease terms and are trans- 
ferred from the management of th(‘ Terai Khas 
Mahal to that of the 3\iu/i Dei)artinent at 
Darjeeling. 

Estates eJassed “Others” under the various 
headings of A(l) in the table almve have nothing 
of general "inteiesl of fiirth(‘r imuitiou. 

Sadar Kurseong Khas Mahals — T\w mm* estates 
nutuag(*d by the Sadar Kursc'ong Khas Mahal 
Department beai* the following Jiunibers in the 
Tauzi Roll: Nos. 26, 95, 9(), 952, lOOG, 1017, 
1064, J079 and Il2l. Ol th(‘ above, the Relling 
estate (Tauzi No 26) and tin* Samabong (Kolbong) 
estate (3’auzi No. 952) forim*d jiart of Ohebu 
Jjaina's grant as explaiiu'd above. 

The early settlements of revenue were with 
individmil farmers who weie made res])onsible for 
the revenue fixed in lumi> on the block or blo(‘ks 
leased to each of tliiun. The tirst regular settle- 
ment ol these Mahals a[)peais lo have* beeji made 
ill iHS4. T1 k‘ system then adopted has come to 
be known as the joint rayatwari system by which 
settlement was made jointly with the laandal and 
tenants ol each block. Tliis 1HH4 settlement was 
tor a term of 10 years. Under it, blocks were 
divided into three classes with different rates of 
revenue: raiyats had a nominal right of occupancy 
but in fact they w^ere entirely 'it the mercy of 
vuimlaJs who could oust tlnun at pleasure. The 
vuindiils w’ere given a (‘ommission of 10 ]M;r cent, 
on tlie revenue demand and enjoyed the right and 
jirofit of sidiling w’aste lands. 

While this system proved successful as far as the 
collection of rent was eoneerned, it was otherwise 
unsatisfactory because nunuhihs realised as much as 
they could from raiyats and looked to their own 
interest and not to that of (Jovernment or of the 
raiyats. 

In the next settlement of 1894, the joint 
raiyatwari system was given up. Blocks were 
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liow divi^clerl into three c.hisseH according to the 
(quality of the soil prudoiniuatiug iu each and 
settlement was made direct with each raiyat who 
was given a separate lease for his holding. Lands 
were reserved for gracing. Persons found to have 
fyeen in occupation for 12 years or more were 
recorded as raiyats having rights of occmpancy. 
Subletting was forbidden and raiyats found hold- 
ing under other raiyats were recorded as under 
(loveriimeut whenever they had acquired a right 
t«> compensation for disturbance. As in earlier 
settlements, the nuindiiVs commission was fixed at 
10 per cent, of the gross demand but the power 
of granting new settlements was taken from him. 
'^Fo compeiisatt* for the low income of some 
iiuvrulnh^ either two blocks were amalgamated or the 
mmidaVs own lands were allowed to be held rent- 
free. 

A third settlement was made in 19()T-8 and a 
fourth in 1920-2. In the third settlement, Gov- 
ernmetit ordered rex^lac.ement of the block rates by 
soil rates. In the fourth settlement, the system 
of soil classification was made more elaborate and 
several new^ classes were added. 

Mandals no longer hold any land rent-free and 
their commission is lO per cent, not on gfoss demand 
but on gross collections. 

Town . Khas MahftI — The last of the estates 
managed by the Sadar Eurseong Khas Mahal 
Department is Tauzi No, 1079 described as the 
I'uwn Khas Mahal, It includes all the Ehas 
Mahal lauds other than ('art Ituad lands or those 
leased fur tea lying within the town of Darjeeling. 
The revenue of the two Khas Mahal has been 
assigned to the Municipality. 

The history of the administration of town leases 
is Honiewhut confusing. For some short time after 
the cession of the old Darjeeling territory in 
18J15, there appears to have been but little demand 
for land. The applications jmt in were dealt with 
by the Sn])erintendent at his discretion but in 
1838 the filing of a large number of applications 
for building sites led to the issue by Government 
of a set of rules for the grant of land. These rules 
were issued in September 1839 and provided that 
the conditions of any grant made previously by the 
Superintendent shpuld be binding on Government 
but that, for the future, land should only be given 
on the following terms : 

(1) land suited for building locations, for which 
purj)ose a space was specially reserved 200 
yards broad on either side of the jjrincipul 
road from Kurseong to Darjeeling; 

(2) cleared spaces of undefined size at 
Pankhahari, Kurseong, Mahaldiram and 
Darjeeling to be reserved for bazars; and 

(3) land not required for either of the above 
purposes to be available for farming leases. 


According to the original rules, building leaser 
were .to be iu perpetuity and subject to a rent of 
Ks. 50 for a full location, ordinarily 100 yards 
square. The limitation on size seems to have been 
disregarded from the first and in 1841 the area of 
a full location w^as raised to 200 yards square. 
This again was often disregarded and many 
grantees have much more land in their possession 
than they were entitled to hold under the rules. 

In a letter, dated the 23rd December, 1840, 
the Lourt of Directors modified the rule authoris- 
ing leasing in perpetuity and limited the period of 
leases to 99 years. But before their orders were 
received, 05 full locations and 10 half locutions 
had been allotted in perpetuity. After rec.eipt of 
the orders, 70 full locations, 45 half locutions and 
24 quarter locations were granted for OO-year terms. 
Seven sites were also assigned to a])plicants by 
letter for which leases were never graiitecl. 

Under the rules of May, 1859, the holders of 
location leases were allowed the option of convert- 
ing them into fee-simple rights at the rate of 20 
years’ purchase of their annual rent. A large 
number of lo(;ations were commuted under these 
rules. 

In 1879, the grant of building sites belonging to 
Government was regulated by special rules which 
prescribed that a lease applied for should be sold 
by public auction, that the rent should be at the 
rate of Us. 50 per acre, that the size of the lo<‘.ation 
should he limited to 2 acres and that the period of 
the lease should be 99 years. These rules were not 
stric^ily followed and special orders of Government 
are taken on every grant proposed. 

Building locutions and lands within the 
Muiti(*ipul area have been settled fur the establish- 
ment of various schools, clubs and monasteries and 
for cultivation. Settlements have been made in 
consultation with the M,uiiicii)ality and with the 
api)ruval of Government. These settlements are 
fur periods ranging from 5 to 50 years and are 
included under Tauzi No. 1079. 

The lelatiuns between Guvemment and the 
Municipal authorities in connection with the 
revenue administration of lands within the 
Municipality have a somewhat intricate history. 
These relations had their origin in the '’Location 
Fund” required when the early growth of the town 
called for local arrangements for conservancy, 
communications and other amenities. For the 
above purposes, the Government of India, in the 
year 18r38, ordered that ‘‘the quit rents paid by 
the settlers in the ceded portion of Darjeeling 
should be appropriated to lund to be called the 
‘Ix)cation Fund' and employed for conservancy 
and for purposes of local improvement". The 
rents of the bazar to be built out of this fund and 
of shops erected on public lands were afterwards 
added. 



riu* liocation Fund waH iindor the miitiag'etnent 
oi 11 Foniuutiee until 1850 when, on the eBtablish- 
nient of the Darjeeling Munieipality under Act 
XXVI of ISOO, it waH handed over to the Municipal 
OoiniiiiHsioners. 

The M uiji('i|)ality, in 1879, claimed proprietary 
lights over ioe-ation landH and the (Government of 
Indji), in their letter No. 2289 of the 14th of 
August 1880, decided that “the Municipality 
should (U)ntiiiue to benefit by th(‘ quit rents 
reserved upon locutipn sites within its limits but 
that they were authorised to grant leases at such 
laics and for such terms only as Government might 
from time to time approve and that 
the Municipality should have full proprie- 
tary rights over an area of about 44 
acres (;oin prising the Central Baear and 
tile Native J'own, on condition that they claimed 
no jndpnetary rights over certain sites within. that 
an a ludd by ( iovcrnm(*nt or over any halations 
wliicli might have been granted up to that date 
ill fee-Kim])Je within their limits and that Oovern- 
meni should be entitled to take up such other sites 
as might be reciuired from time to time for public 
,|)ur])Oses on payment only of a fair rent to be 
ass(‘ssed by (lovernmeiit in each case”. The 
Municipality accordingly continued to (‘ollect rents 
from all the local ions within its limits, though the 
jiiopriclary rights over these lands remained wdtli 
Government. 

'the proprietory riglil of tht‘ Municipality to 
the 44 acres of bazar land, excluding the locution 
areas mentioned aUive, finds recognition in the 
entry of lh(‘8e bazar lands in the register of 
re venue- free properties in the office of the Deputy 
( 'ommissioiier. The Municipality maucages this 
])ro]icrly and lias sjieiit larg(‘ sums on Imildings 
from whicli a considerable part of its revenue is 
derived. 

In accordance with Ihc orders of (iovernment 
contained in h‘tter No. 2289 of 14th August 1880, 
some small scattered plots (485 square feet) of un- 
asscssed (tovernment lands within the 44-acre 
block over which the Municipality has jiroprietary 
rights have been formed into a separate estate 
bearing Tauzi No. lll'l. ^I'he plots are treated as 
holdings under Government. The rents (Its. 55) 
wer(* not meant to be assigned to the Municipality 
and are credited to Government as Land Revenue. 
This estate is inauaged by the Tauzi Department 
and not by tlie Sadar Kurseong Khas Mahal Depart- 
ment. 

It was order(»d by the Board of Revenue in 
their l(‘ll(‘r No. 28i7A of the (ith of September 
1911, that the locations, the rents of which had been 
assigned to the Darjeeling Municijiality, should be 
brought on the Tauzi Roll and that the rents 
should, in the first instance, be eulleeted by Gov- 
ernment and then made over to the Munieipality 
ill a liim]» sum after deducting eolleetiou charges. 
Nothing was specifically mentioned in that order 
about (iovernment lands in Bhutia Basti or those 
at (ilium and Jorebungalow : consequently these 


last two propeHies Remained under the control of 
.the Municipality. 

After locations had been brought on the Tauii 
Roll, difficulties about the application of Act X 
of 1859 arose because some of the leases had been 
granted by the Municipality and the rents could 
therefore not be treated as revenue. To meet 
these difficulties, Government, in their letter No. 
235GM of the 3rd July 1914, withdrew the power 
to grant leases from the Municipality. Certain 
lease-holders were directed .to' get their leases 
renewed by Government and their locations were 
then brought on the Tauzi Roll as ordered by the 
Board in 1911. 

Tauzi No. 1079 was created in 1919 when all 
rent-paying locations within the Municijiality 
Tiiaiiaged by Government were ordered by the 
Jioard to be brought under one Tauzi. The revenue 
e.olle(‘ted, less collection charges, is paid to the 
Municipality after the close of each financial year. 

The lands in Bhutia Basti are not locations but 
belong to Government. They lie outside the 44 
acres but within the limits over which the 
Municipality's control and management have 
been recognised by Government (paragraph 8 of 
Grder M/&L-5/2‘ of 20th October 1890). All 
tenants are tenants-at-will with whom settlements 
were made by the Municipality subject to Govern- 
ment’s ajiproval. Government maintained their 
proprietary rights over this area but allowed the 
rents to be enjoyed by the Municipality. In their 
letter 9883Kx. of the 30th August 1933, Govern- 
ment ordered that the Munieipality should settle 
no further land in Bhutia Basti and that this area 
should be treated as part of the Town Khas Mahals. 
Management was accordingly transferred from the 
Municipality to Government with effect from the 
1st April 1933 and the area now forms part of 
Tauzi No. 1079. 

The Municipal grazing lands and the Qhoom- 
pahar Jorebungalow lands (bazar and grazing), 
which include lands at Bhanjang (a basti At 
Ghum) and Batasia, are also Government lands 
over which the Municipality’s control was recog- 
nished by the order of 20th October 1890. The 
control was subject to a condition that the rates 
of rent and conditions of letting such lands would 
be approved by Government. The Municipality 
has accordingly been settling 'lands with tenants 
(tenants-at-will) on approved terms. Two 
hundred and eightly acres were resumed by 
Government for settlement with Mr. Edward 
Keventar in 1919 and Subedar Bhagiman Limbu 
in 1921. The area settled with the Subedar 
(2 acres) was made into a separate estate Tauzi 
No. 1092. The r^st of the 2% acres was surren- 
der to Government who settle it with tenants and 
pay the rents to the Municipality as part of Tauzi 
No. 1079. The balance of these grazing lands 
(G22 acres less 280 acres) is managed by the 
Municipality: it receives from them an annual in- 
come of about IRs* 7,0(M). 



Kaiimpoiig Diwalopiiiiiit Arta-^Two estates 
ire managed at Ealimpong. The first is the 
ILalimpong Development Area (Tauzi No. 1080) 
vith an area of 1,833*63 acres or 2*86 square 
miles. It is between 3,400 feet and 4,650 feet 
sbove sea-level and is bounded on the north by the 
BLalimpong Khas Mahal block and the bazar or the 
Darjeeling Improvement Fund, on the south by 
ihe reserved forests of Tasiding, Kingkingpong 
iiid Kamesi, on the east by the Bong Khas Mahal 
t)iock and on the west by the Kalimpoug Khas 
Sdahal block. Within the area, some patches of 
land, lying on the sides of unsettled jhoras and 
measuring in all 170*03 acres, have been handed 
jver to the Forest Department for protective 
work. 

Before this area was selected for the purpose of 
sstablishing a hill station alternate to Darjeeling, 
it was part of the Khas Mahal estate in which the 
policy of Government was that no land should be 
lettled with persons who were not hillmen. This 
policy was revised in respect of the land acquired 
tor the above purpose. 

The scheme for developing Kalimpoug originat- 
ed in a note recorded by the llon’blo Mr. C. J. 
Stevension- Moore, then Member of the Board of 
Revenue, after he visited Kalimpoug in 1914. 
Thereafter the Tista was bridged, Kalimpong 
connected with Tista bridge by a cart road and a 
new sulnlivision created with headquarters at 
Kalimpong. The land for building development 
was acquired in 1919 at a cost of 2i lakhs of 
rupees and a water-supply was provided at a capi- 
tal cost of Rs. 8} lakhs. Main and minor roads 
have been constructed in the area by Government 
at a coat of nearly 7 lakhs of rupees. Water 
connections and water-borne sanitation are insist- 
ed on for every building in the area and building 
regulations require every building plan to be up 
to a high specification and approved by a local 
committee before building can commence. Most 
buildings have electricity laid on. Street light- 
ing by electricity has been completed. 

The Devlopment area is divided into two parts, 
Part I of 900*00 acres was surveyed in 1928-9 and 
the survey of Part II (933*63 acres) was complet- 
ed in 1942. 

• 

Settlement was at first confined to Part I and 
progress of settlement was slow from 1919 to the 
31st March 1941 by which date the total salami 
received for settlement of plots amounted to 
Rs. 207,236. Since 1941 salami received has been 
Rs. 412,026 and applications were being received 
from all parts of India. By the end of 1943-4, 
379 out of 606 building plots *had been settled 
and prospects of settling the rest were excellent. 
The total rent and cess demand on 31st March 
1944 was Rs. 42,660 per annum. Rupees 8,363 
was realised from the area as water-tax in the 
year 1943-4. 


Up to 1941, administration of the area was in 
the hands of the Subdivisional Officer aided by a 
local advisory committee and directed by the 
Deputy Commissioner. In 1941 a Superinten- 
dent was appointed for the area who works under 
the Deputy Commissioner. 

Kalimpong Government Estate— The Kaiim- 
pong Government Kstate is 172*98 squjirc miles in 
extent and bears Tauzi No. 93 in tlie registers of 
the Deputy OojnniiNsioner. The area, of th(» 
present Kalimpong subdivision which lies east of 
the Tista was annexed from Bhutan under tlie 
Siiichula treaty of 1865 concludtHl at <he end of 
the Bhutan War. It was first notified as tin* 
Dalingkot subdivision of the Western Duars dis- 
trict but in the following year it was transferred 
to Darjeeling district. 

The Bhutan (lovernment had realiscMl a ]>oll tax 
from the ])opulation through manthiJs and this 
system was continued after annexation: realisa- 
tion of this tax in 1865 amounted 1o Rs. 646. 

Large areas wen' reserved as Governim'nt 
forests and practically the whole of tlie rest of the 
area was administered as a Oovi'rnment estate, 
Governnumt dealing with tenants direct. After 
annexation, immigration froiri Ne])a1 and Sikkim 
was considerahle and by 1882 when ihe first sur- 
vey and setth'inent of the most developed portion 
of the estate was carried out, ihe reeei]>ts from 
the poll tax had risen to R,s. 11,866. Po])ulation 
was then 12,683. Most of the irnmigraiiis were 
Nepalese who took the lead in developing agricul- 
ture by ploughing, a method whicli displaced the 
less efficient one of jhitm cultivation formerly 
practised by the original inhabitants. 

The most recent settlement took effect from 
1921 and was to he current for 15 years instead 
of 10 years as had been the term of ])revious settle- 
ments. Population had increased to 41,203 and 
tlie total area assessed was 63,119 acres: there 
was no enhancement on the rate for cardamom 
lands but on the ground that prices of jiroduce 
had increased, rates of revcmue on other classes 
of land were increased : on paddy (panikhet) lands 
25 per cent to 31 per cent., on sukluikhet from 
56 per cent, to 66 per cent, and on wastt* lands 
from 33 per cent, to 50 pt*r cent. Tlie total 
annual demand thus rose to Rs. 59,620. 

The period of settlement expired in A])ril 1936 
and the old leases were renewed until a fresh 
settlement could be made. There has, however, 
been an increase in ])addy and cardamom cultiva- 
tion and three new blocks have been opened since 
the 1921 settlement. The annual rent demand 
has, from these causes, incresed to Rs. 63,806. 
xVs the total area under assessment is 63,727 acres 
and there are 10,608 tenancies, the average size 
of a holding is 6*00 acres and the average rate of 
rent Re. 1 per acre. 

Mortgages are of two kinds. “Mashikata** 
gives possession for a fixed number of years in 



lieu of both principal and interest and “Biyaz” 
gives possession in lieu of interest only. 

(ioverniiieiii is the proprietor of these estates 
mid there is no jirivate landlord or tenure-holder 
bet wet'll (lovernnient and the raiyat who is usually 
tlie tiller of the soil. The estates are divided into 
blocks ill each of which is a Ttuindul or headman. 
The niamlalH are the direct representatives of 
(government on the estate and it is their duty to 
collect the rent due from the raiyats in their blocks 
and remit it to the Treasury, to report all trans- 
fers of land, to inform the police of any crimes 
that may occur, to see that the roads in their 
blocks are properly maintained and to supervise 
the c-onstruction of any new roads that may be 
reijxiired, tf» rejiort births and deaths, to ensure 
that raiyats jirovide labour and provisions as re- 
quired, to prevent improper or unauthorised fell- 
ing of trees and to preserve grazing and waste 
lands. In return the vuindal is given 10 per cent, 
of gross collections made by him. He is the 
acknowledged head of the community and arbi- 
tiutes in all disputes except those relating to mar- 
riage., divorce and inheritance which are settled 
by jmwhayah. In tlie West Tista and Sadar 
Kfias Mahals immdals no longer get rent-free 
lands or free grazing but in the Kaliiiipong Go- 
vernineiii Estate 7jiand/ils still get free grazing 
and certain mmiduls continue to get rent-free lands 
although these are resumed whenever a inandal 
dies and his son is not ajipointed rnnndal in his 
jilac.e. The iruiivdali system works on the whole 
very well. It works smoothly because it is con- 
genial to the people and ensures that the estate 
is administered with due regard to the feelings 
and needs of the tenantry. Some mand/iht are 
from time to time found to be inefficient or dis- 
honest but most perform adequately the simple 
duties assigned to them by custom. 


Rate and inoidenoe of rent in Hill Khas 

Mahals— Kates of rent in the West Tista Khas 
Mahals in the 1884 settlement were based on three 
classes of blocks for which rates of annas 12, 9 and 
() jier acre were fixed : allowances for fallow land 
however virtually reduced the rates to 9, 6 and 3 
annas an acre. In 1894, blocks were classed 
according to rough estimates of soil fertility, 
blc'cks where black soil fit for all crops predomi- 
nated being put in the first class and predominant- 
ly red soil ]»utting the block in the third class. 
i3iis time no allowance was made for falloxv land, 
the ra1(*H remaining unaltered. In 1906 the block 
classifications were maintained but a new system 
of soil classification was introduced : (1) sukha- 

khet for dry cultivation, (2) panikhet for land 
where paddy could be grown and (3) waste. The 
following were the rates : 

First Second Third 

class class class 

blocks blocks blocks 


Sukhakhet 

Panikhet 

Waste 


Rs. a. 

0 15 

1 4 
0 3 


Ra. a. 

0 12 
1 0 
0 2 


Ra. a. 
0 8 
0 11 
0 2 


In this settlement not ihe quality of the soil 
but all relevant facilities were taken idto consi- 
deration in classifying blocks, as in the Ealim- 
system. In the 1920-t3 settlement other 
land classifications were added, viz., yharari 
(homestead) and hagmoha (on*hard) and waste 
lands were sub-classified into naya hajo (current 
fallows), purana hajo (old fallows), laik hajo (cul- 
turable waste) gar laik Imjo (unculturable fal- 
lows). 

The rates fixed were: 



First 

Second 

Third 


class 

class 


class 


Rs. a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. a. 

Sukhakhet 

18 

1 

3 

0 13 

Panikhet 

1 10 

1 

r> 

0 14 

Naya bajo 

0 3 

0 

3 

0 2 

Oharari or hagaicha 

1 12 

1 

8 

1 4 


The rate for cardamom lands in all these settle- 
ments was Rs. 10 per acre. These rates compare 
with Rs. 2 })er acre for sukhakhet land and half 
the jiroduce for cardanioms in the Ronghong pri- 
vate estate. 


The Relling Estate (Tnuzi No. 2()) came into 
Government’s hands in 1924 and a settlement was 
made in 1928. 


The rates settled were: 


CardamomB 
Fanikftet I 
Panikh^,t II 
Sukhakhet 
Homestead 
Orchard 
Bamboo 
New fallows 
Old fallows 



Per acre 
Kh. a. 
10 0 
] 4 

1 0 


1 e 
0 12 

0 6 


Previous rates were found to be Cardamoms 
Rs. 10 per acre and all other classes of land — in 
two blocks annas 9 per acre and in the remaining 
blocks annas 12 per acre. In 1935 a reclassifica- 
tion took place resulting in the elimination of the 
class Panikhet 11 and slight lowering of rates for 
Smkhakhet and old fallows. 


In the Samabong (Kolbong) Estate (Tauzi 
No. 952), the settlement of 1928 fixed the follow- 
ing rates: 


Per acre 
Rs. a. 


Cardamoms 

Panikhet . . 

Sukhakhet 

Homestead 

Oiehord 

Bamboo . * r 

Ounent fallows 
Old fallows 
Culiurable waste 


10 6 
1 4 


1 0 


0 6 



when the estate had been in the In the 1892 settlement the rate of rent except 

e proprietor were: in 6 blocks was enhanced 50 per cent, and carda- 

mom lands were separately measured and assessed 
Rb. b. at a special rent of lls. 10 per acre. 

10 0 

14 In 1901 lands in each block were classified as 

0 14 (a) cardamom lands, (6) panikhet, (c) sukhor 

® ® khet^ (d) waste cultivable land and the 48 blocks 

were classified into five groups according to their 
Rates in the Kalimpong Government Estate pioductivity and accessibility. In the 1921 settle- 

were fixed in the first settlement in 1882 as ment similar principles wore followed but rates 

follows: 8 annas per acre for the more fertile were enhanced excoi)t for cardamom lands. The 

blocks and 4 annas per acre for the less fertile. table below shows the various rates fixed at these 

There was no soil classification. two settlements : 


CordamomB 
Panikhet 
Sukhahhet, etc. 
Culturable waste 
Unoulturable waste 


Panikhet SuhhakM Waste 

Rent per acre Rent per aero Rent per acre 

/ > ^ t — — — X , — — ■ - — \ 

1001 1921 1901 1921 1901 1921 





Rs. 

a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Group I 



1 

4 

1 10 

0 

16 

1 

8 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Group 11 

. , 

, . 

1 

0 

1 5 

0 

12 

1 

3 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Group III 



0 

11 

0 14 

0 

8 

0 

13 

0 

2 

0 

3 

Group rV 


, , 

0 

9 

0 12 

0 

7 

0 

11 

0 

2 

0 

3 

Group V 

. . 


0 

8 

0 10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 


Rents for panikhet were between l/2()th and 
1 /33rd of the estimated not profit of the tenant 
(net profit being taken at half the gn^ss outturn). 
For snkhukhei rents were between 1/I4th and 
l/23rd of the net profit iind for w^aste between 
1/lUh and l/l(;th. 

The average size of a holding is to a great, ex- 
tent controlled by tlie policies followed for regula- 
ting transf(*rs of holdings. Transfers which in- 
crease the size of a holding above 20 acres or 
reduce it l)elow 5 acres are not sanctioned. The 
result is that in tlie West Tista Khas Mahals the 
average size of a holding is 5 *,6 acres and on the 
Relling and Saniabong Estates 7*5 acres. In the 
Kalimpong Government Estate the average is 
0*00 acres. 

Terai Khas Mahal— There are three estates 
managed at Siliguri by a Khas Mahal Officer under 
the control of the Deputy Commissioner. Two es- 
tates (Tauzi Nos. lOGO and 1124) are very small; 
the former -328 acre of Cart Road Reserve land on 
the road between Sukna and Siliguri and the latter 
a very small area settled with the Siliguri Enion 
Board. The only important estates is Tauzi No. 91 
under which there»are 860 jotedars and raiyats who 
l)uy revenue or rent direct to Government at Sili- 
guri, the annual demand being about lakhs of 
rupees. The area of the subdivision is about 266 
square miles of which 41 square miles is forest. 
The estate does not include areas in the Terai leas- 
ed for tea and the actual area managed is roughly 
200 square miles. 

• 

The Terai was annexed from Sikkim in 1850 
and the southern part was first attached to the 
Purnea district, the Collector of which settled 
lai^d revenue for three years. Dr. Campbell in 
the meantime had settled the upper Terai for 


three years. Previous to annexation revenue was 
derived from a dao or hoe tax paid by Meches and 
Dhimals: from land settled with ^Bengalees in the 
Ijower Terui : from grazing fees from cattle com- 
ing from adjoining districts in the early part of 
the y(‘ar: from forest ]»roduce, excise, market 
dues: and from a few minor sources. There were 
Bengali Offii^ers ( ailed cliaudhuris who collected 
the mon* im porta, n1 of ih(is(‘ dues, held large 
grants of land and exercised civil and criminal 
powers. 

At the time of Dr. Campbeirs settlement, there 
were 544 /(ttedfirs or persons with whom land had 
been settled. Th(‘ gross revenue was then 
Rs. 19,507 and net Rs. 17,630. These jotedars 
renewed their jotes every year but in fact they 
had hereditary rights which could not be refused. 
Dr. OampbelPs first settlement allowed the 
cJui'udhuris over 10 per cent, for collection 
charges. 

Originally the Terai was divided into 19 
vmn^as lying in two parganas Patheorghatta and 
Hathighisa. These 19 inauzas includefl 384 jotes ^ 
80 grants under 30-year leases and 21 blocks of 
land ('ontaining private and Government hats. 
This division into inxiuza^ had no value and a re- 
arrangement took place equating viauzas to the 
areas of one or more jotes or to one or more of 
the 30-year grants. 

The rights of all tenants of Government in the 
Terai are regulated by their leases and by the 
two Acts which are. in force in the district, name- 
ly, Act X of 1853 and Act VIII of 1879. Whereas 
the 30-year tea leases are transferable and herita- 
ble, these leaseholders have no right to sublet. 
The 20-year jote leases however can be sublet and 
are, in addition, transferable and heritable. The 
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tjiilj reBtrictianB on subletting in the jotedar's 
lease are that rent may not exceed 50 per cent, of 
the jotedfur's rent and the agreement with the 
Bub-tenant must provide that he cannot sublet. 
Jots lands can only be put under tea with the 
Deputy Commissioner’s permission and at the 
rate fixed for tea lands under joies (Us. 2-13 per 
acre). Jotedars in the Terai have rights to the 
trees on their land. 

The 189*8 settlement gave the following figures 
of tenancies in the Terai : 



Holdings 

Acres 

Acres 

Total 


No. 

culti- 

vated 

unculti- 

vated 

acres 

Tea plantera 

136 

12,462 

19,544 

32,006 

Jotedars 

778 

15,115 

43,244 

58,359 

Adhiara under 

1,744 

6,736 

257 

5,993 

jotedara 

Ticcadara 

4,757 

25,886 

9,329 

35,215 

Adhiara under 

915 

2,508 

139 

2,737 

ticcadara 

Dar-ticcadara . . 

2.803 

6,667 

853 

7.520 

ToUl . . 

11,133 

68,464 

73,366 

141,830 


In the 1924 settlement, 535 of the 860 jotedars 
were recorded as ‘‘under tenants” (tenure-holders) 
and 325 as raiyotf. Under the 535 tenure-holder 
jotedars were recorded 5,075 ticcadars classed as 
follows : 


Under tenantB .. .. 171 

Oooupancy raiyata . . . . . . 2,252 

Non>ocoupancy raiyata . . 2,529 

Non-agricultural tenants . . . . 2S 


Total . . 5,975 


There were altogether 6,104 ticcadars in this 
settlemeiit against 4,757 of the 1898 settlement. 
Par-ticcadars had increased from 2,803 to 4,672- 
It is believed that in spite of tlie term of leases 
prohibiting subinfeudation, this has increased 
considerably since the 1924 settlement. [Most of 
the jotedars are Rajbanshis ; there are a few Mus- 
lims, Beharis and high caste Bengalees. 

Revenue-free Propertiee— The table shows that 
there are altogether 273 revenue-free estates re- 
corded in Register B, F^art I, in the Deputy Com- 
missioner’s (Iffice, the total area of land covered 
by these entries being 76,636 acres or 119*74 
square miles. 

These properties consist mainly of lands the 
revenues of which were commuted under the 
Waste Lands Rules of the 7th May 1859 and the 
Fee-simple Rules of the 30 th Augusl 1862, and 
the 44 acres of land comprising the Central ita/.:*;* 
and the “Native Town” over which the proprietary 
rights of the Darjeeling Municipality were recog- 
nised by the Government of India in their letter 
No. 2289, dated 14th August 1880. The history 
of the rules of 1859 and 1^52 is set out below : 

A set of rules for the grant of waste lands in 
the Darjeeling territory was issued by the Board 


with the approval of Goveriunent on the 7th 
May 1859, the most important provisions of 
which were that grants of waste lands should be 
put up to auction at an upset price of Rs. 10 per 
acre; that tlie sale at such auction should convey 
a free-hold title; that existing lease-hold grants 
might be commuted to free-hold at the option of 
the grantee; and that building locations might be 
commuted at the rate of 20 years’ purchase of the 
annual rent. Between the introduction of these 
rules in 1859 and their abrogation on the introduc- 
tion of the fee-simple rules in 1862, over 9,000 
acres of land were sold in the hills by public 
auction at an average rate of about Rs. 12 per 
acjc, while commutations of location rents under 
lule 10 of the Rules of the 7th of May 1859 con- 
tinued dowm to the year 1879. 

The provisions under which the lands were put 
up to auction were, however, much disliked ; 
attom])tH were constantiy made to evade them, 
some of which were successful, and commutation 
deeds were given to ])eople wlio had no claims 
beyond liaving purchased the interest of a former 
lessee in an indi*finite lease, the term of which had 
ex pired . 

l>r. Camj)bell reported to the Board in May 
1(SG1, that he had effected a settlement of some 
lands with native cultivators for 10 years at an 
average rate of o annas an acre, subject to the 
sanction of the Board and of some lands with 
other ])erHons for 11) years at 8 annas an acre with 
a promise that he would recommend the Board to 
allow tlie leases to be commuted at the rate of 
Its. 10 an acre. The Board, how^ever, in their 
letter No. 37 of the 24th September 1861, refused 
to assent to Dr. ( 'aniiibell’s projiosition to allow 
commutations. But all the leases except three 
w(^re commuted, after the introduction of the fee- 
simple rules of 1862, under orders of Government 
w^hicli allowed commutation to rcuit-free tenure of 
all farming leases given previous to the notifica- 
tion of the fee-sim])le rules of the 30th of August 
1862. 

The area of the lands commuted under the orders 
of ]862 is over 1,300 acres, which, with the area of 
the commutations under Rule IX of the Rules of 
1859, makes a total of over 21,000 acres in the old 
hill territory commuted to free-hold without being 
put up to auction. 

In 1861, Lord (^^anning issued a minute regard- 
ing the sale of waste lands in fee-simple, which 
laid down three main principles on which grants of 
w^aste lands were to he made in future. These 
Mere, fiist, that such lands should be granted in 
jierpetnity as a heritable and transferable property, 
subiect to no enhancement of land revenue; 
secondly, that all prospective land revenue would 
he redeemable at the grantee’s option by a pay- 
ment in full when the grant was made, or a sum 
might be paid as earnest at the rate of 10 per 
cent., ihe lemainder being paid later; and third- 
ly, that there should be no condition obliging the 
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grantee* to cultivate or clear any specific portion 
within any specific time. The minimum price for 
the foe-simple was fixed at Rs. 2-8 per acre, so 
that by paying 10 per cent, of this, or, 4 annas 
per acre, a title was obtained. This minute was 
followed up by the issue in 18G2 of the fee- 
simple rules for the sale of land by auction 
to the highest bidder above a fixed upset price, 
and subsequently a large quantity of land was 
commuted to free-hold by special orders which 
allowed the commutation of all farming leases 
given prior to the introduction of the fee-simple 
rules. 


Revenue-free properties held ])y public bodies 
are given in the table as being 50f'l‘30 square miles 
in extent (322,115 -.SS acres). These figures are 
taken from Register B II in the Deputy Cominis- 
sioiier’s office which shows the area held by 
various departments. The chief areas recorded 
are : 

Acres 


Forest Department 
(hnchona Department 
District Board 
r. W. Department 
Dj » r j Of di n g Munic i jui 1 i ty 
Dar j eel i n g-H i ma layan Rai I way 
Military Department 
Jail Dej)artm(‘nt 
Bengal and Assam Railway 

The recorded figiires ne(*d considerable 


2GS,f;9r) -2G 
4(iJ)52-51 
2,088 -37 
1 JOG *(>4 
TGo -35 
G83 *29 
5r>8 JO 
231 *58 
321 -20 
revision. 


The Darjeeling Improvement Fund — The Dtir- 
jeeling Improvement Fund receives the income of 
82 estates or tenures as shown in the table in the 
beginning of this section. These estates are mark- 
ed in the Tauzi Roll “F” for farming and “L” 
for location and are dealt with in a separate regis- 
ter in the Dejiuty Commissioner’s office. 

The authority for the assignment is to be found 
in Government letter No. 1371 of the 22nd July 
18G4. The area covered by these estates is over 
18,01)0 acres and the income thus jxssigiied is 
Rs. 20,788. 


By virtue of a Government resolution, dated 
12th October 1877, the Fund also f)btains an income 
from Government hats and bazars in the district 
amounting to approximately Rs. 184,000 per 
annum. To colleoit these bazar rents, fees and 
tolls, a staff is employed independent of the 
Khas Mahal administration but under the control 
and direction of the Deputy Commissioner. A 
large number of petty officers is required to collect 
small dues in places scattered throughout tlie 
district and collection expenses, including allow- 
ances and the cost of supervising staff’, are 
heavy. • 

Most of the important bazars and hats in the 
district belong to Government and are controlled 
bj the Fund. Their number is 31 and the main 
receipt heads in the year 1944-5 were : 

(1) Rent and cess (permanent holdings) 


(2) Conservancy and water rates 

(3) Salami and transfer fees 

(4) Tolls from petty vendors 

(5) Trees and fruit 

(G) Rent and cess (temporary holdings) 

(7) Interest and penalties 

(8) Miscellaneous 

(9) Slaughter house fees 

The sum available for expenditure in 1944-5 
including an opening balance of Rs. 148,000 was 
Rs. 373,400. Effective expenditure during that 
year was estimated to amount to Rs. 217,000 as 


follows : 

Rs. 

W orks — 

Buildings ... 20,500 

Communications ... 18,000 

Miscellaneous ... 8,700 

Contributions ... 77,700 

Establishment, travelling, etc. ... 92,000 


Total ... 216,900 


The Fund uses the staff of the District Board to 
carry out the works shown; for this it i)ayH a con- 
tribution of Rs. 18,000 to the Board in addition 
to the e.ontribution of Rs. r)0,()00 which was fixed 
when the District Board was established in 1922 
and certain functions of the Fund were transferred 
to the Board. Most of the civil works undertaken 
are those which are considered likely to improve 
or maintain revenue. The administration of the 
Fund comes under some local criticism because 
expenditure in jmrticular bazars bears little rela- 
tion to the income derived from them. 

The history of the Fund dates back to .1838 
when the Government of India directed that the 
quit rents paid by settlers in the tjeded portion of 
Darjeeling should be appropriated to a fund called 
the lioeation Fund and employed for purposes of 
local improvement. The rents of certain bazars 
built out of the Fund and of other shops erected 
on public lands were afterwards added. In 1854 
({overnment decided that all proceeds from land 
in the ceded tract should be given up for local pur- 
poses. In 18G4 the Fund was to l>e kept distinct 
from the Municipal Fund. Inv 1877 the principal 
object on which the Fund's income was spent was 
the maintences of the botanical gardens at Rangi- 
roon, of tile bazars and hats in the Terai and of 
the rest bungalows on the frontier roads. In 1907 
the fund was responsible for maintaining dispen- 
saries, museums, primary education^ rural water- 
supply, ferries, rest bungalows, veterinary staff and 
for making grants-in-aid to various institutions. 
With the establishment of the District Board in 
1922, most of these responsibilities were handed 
over to the District Board and the Fund's main 
function is now to supply an income to the Board, 
but it also maintains most of the important hats, 
several dispensaries and rest bouses. 
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SUB DIVISION SADAR 
PER capita cultivated land 0 £0 ACRES 

SUB DIVISION KURSCONG 
PER CAPITA Cultivated LAND *0.23 m 

Subdivision siliguri 
per capita cultivated land o.ei « 

SUBDIVISION KALIMPONG 
PER CAPITA CULTIVATED LAND 0.40 " 
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APPENDIX I 


GAZETTEER 

Alsarah — A bazar in Kaiimpong subdivision having an 
improved water supply owing to the Darjeeling Improve- 
ment Fund. In the last decade a Rural Health Treatment 
Centre was located in this place which still continues. It 
is a principal market for cardamoms and in normal years 
used to transact business of no less than Hs. 4(K),()(K). There 
is a metalled road from Kalimixmg to Algarah fit for light 
lorries. This forms part, of the Kalimpong-Rishi Rood and 
there is a Rhasmahad lusj^ectiun Bungalow. 

Badamtanv— A bazar under tlio Darjeeling Improvement 
Fund in Darjeeling subdivision. There is a tea estate of 
the same name near the bazar. Uadamtwm is a Lepcha 
word, meaning “the bank of the badam bamboo”. Situat- 
^ on the Rangit valley it grows Pine in fair quantity and 
is believed to he the only locality in West Bengal where 
pine ocurs naturally. There is a road from Badam tarn to 
Barriesheg which is negotiable by light motor vehicles. 
I'liere is a Dak Bungalow under the Darjcwling Improve- 
ment Fund at Badamtain which is 6 miles from Darjeeling 
oil the Rangit Road. 


Bagdogra — This place in Siliguri subdivision has acquir- 
ed great imjiortance »s an Airport, 'riiere is a Scheduled 
J*assenger service from C-alcutta to Bagdogra run by the 
India Airlines. The runway jk an all-weather one. There 
are a Rural Health Unit and a Railway* Stitrlion and a 
horest Range ol the same name. There is a saw yard. 
The National Highway iroiii Kissonganj to Siliguri passes 
along the Bagdogra Railway Station. The Kliasmahal 
Department maintains a road Irorn Bagdogra to Tirana fit 
for heavy moWr traffic. 


Bagora — 'riiis is a small village in Kurseong suhdivision 
on the Dow Hill— Senclial Range on the Old Military Road 
from Paiilxhuhari to (Ihiim. 1’here is a Forest llungalow 
which is about 4 miles Irom Ghiim Railway Station and on 
ilie ridge above it. Recently a Youth Hostel has been 
opened in this Bungalow. 

Bljanbari — One of the largest ma-rket places in 
Darjeeling subdivision situated west ol Darjeeling town iii 
what is called Pul bazar down in the valley at a height ol 
about 2,(KK) ftH.*.t. Bijanbari takes its name from the 
enormous truifie m potato, chmiia and honey from Nepal, 
lliere is an improved water supply and a Rural Health 
Unit. Jt is tile terminus ol a Rojiow'uy Station connect- 
ing Darjeeling. Bijanbari is also a famous market for 
cardamoms aaid heforo the Second World War, t<igether 
with Pulbazar used to transact business worth about one 
million rupees. It forms part ol the Kurmi Estate. 

small forest bloi^k in the Kalimpong 
subdivision situated at the junction of the Riyung Khola 
with the iista. Famous for scenic beauty and con twins an 
Inspection Bungalc^ belonging to the Works and Build- 
ings Department. 


Chungtong— -In Lepcha the name is the arrow headed 
place, I.C., a sit**- at the junction of two rivers. Cbuiigtoiig 
is a Ropeway Station and is proposed as a hydro-electric 
station for the Darjeeling Municipality. 


Chunabhati — A railway station in Kurseong subdivisic 
imdway between Tung and Tindharia. In Nepali it meai 
the lime kiln. There is another Clhiinabhati at Kuliinpor 
W’hich contains a Forest Bungalow. 

^Stantla— T^e top of a hill about 2 milos south-we 
rtu! Railway Ktation, containiiif; the Subdiviaion 

Oflicer B Bungalow which used to be a famous hotel at tl 
time when the Fankhabari-Ghum Old Military Roa 
winen passes below Constantia was in operation. Th 
place gives a very fine view of the mountains of tl 


Darjeeling side and the plains below showing the Mechi, 
the Balasan and other rivers. At one time-we house was 
the premises of the Victoria Boys’ School. 

Darjeeling — Darjeeling town is the headquarters of the 
District and is situated in the Lower Himalayas (27® 3' N. 
and 88 ‘‘ l(r E.) at w distance of H(J9i miles by the old rail 
route from I-alcutta. The name is a corruption of 
Dorie-liiig iiiid means the jilace of the doiie, the mystic 
thunderbolt of tho Lamaist religion; it was the name given 
ill the Buddhist Monastery which stood on tho top of 
ObKor\ atory Hill, 

The town lies on a long Bjiur projecting northwards from 
tho Ghiim-Senchal ridge. Tho spur rises abruptly from 
Ghum to the top of Kwtapahar (7,886 feet) and then 
gradually d<»scends to 7,7)20 feet at Jalapahar and to 
7,(M)2 feet at the Chaiirasta. It rises again U) 7,16^1 feet 
at Observatory Hill just north ol tho (^haurasta and then 
divides into two, tlie Lehoiig spur and the Birch Hill (and 
'I'akvar) spur. Both these spurs descend stc'eply into the 
valley ol the llangit river (lowing at a height of less tlian 
3,000 feet above sea level. Tho ridge is narrow at thi' top 
and its eastern slope is ver^' steej): the bazar and nearly 
all tho houses have been built on the more gentle western 
slope. 

Although the town contains n> largo number of (cheaply 
ooiistriicted and unsightly buildings with little in the way 
of trees to seroon thorn trom view, it is located in such a 
)K)sition that, from most points in it, views of mountains 
may he obtained whicli can scarcely bo rivallc^d in any other 
|)art ot the world. 'J’he visitor can not only view a magni- 
ficent distnnt laiulscajio Irom the town but ho will find, 
within its limits, parks, gardens and a museum whicli 
give him a close view of the animal and vegetable life to 
be toiiTid in the surrounding I'oiintry and fiomo idea of the 
original apjioaranee of the sjuir on which the town now 
lies liefore the lorest was clean'd and the area built up. 

The Lloyd Botanic Gardens are situated just below tbo 
Eden Siwiitunum and date back to 1H05 when Dr. T. 
Andc*rsoii staii-ecl a branch of the* Royal lloiauic Garden, 
Calcutta, and a cinchuria nursery at Raiigiroon about 6 
miles from Darjeeling. Jt was found to be unsuitablo for 
the cailtivation ol einc'hona and too far from Darjeeling 
tor a botanic- garden. Sir Ashley Eden, the Ijieutenant- 
Go\c*rrior, clcH’ideil le clt^vc'lop a garden close to Darjeeling 
and Mr. William Jdoyd in 1878 jiresc'nted a suitable plot of 
land, ac-c-essible and with an excellent aspect. The gardens 
hiwe i»t»en riamc^d alter him in com mom oration of his 
liberality. 

The* land was cleared and laid out under the direction 
ol Sir Gc'orge King, then Superintendent of the Royal 
Botanic- (lurden, Calcutta Ho was assisted by Mr. A. T. 
rlelfery ol the (’imhona ]>lantatioiis who became Curator 
ol the new gardeh. He was in 1880 succeeded by 
Mr. Kennedy of tho Cinchona jilontations and in his time 
experiments wcu-c* made in tho garden with the introduction 
ol iM»iatoes. These were unsuccessful as were Mr. 
Kennedy’s atlemjits to plant up tho town with trees in 
roplaeemeiit of those destroyed or damaged by cattle and 
the loc-al residents. 

In 1898 the municipal garden was taken out of the 
supervision of tho (^uratcir and about this time steps were 
takcui to bring together in the garden complete collections 
of Eastern Himalaya 8p(‘cies and to add some Western 
Himalaya and other temperate species. In 1902 Mr. Cave 
was appointed Curator in place of Mr. Kennedy. The 
grounds had contained a museum but this was now 
traflislerrod to a site outside the garden. 

The garden, since 1910, has been used for the collection 
and distribution of seeds, plants and bulbs and for experi- 
ments (jn the adaptability of exotics. Various investiga- 
tions of ec^onomic importance are conducted on b^alf of 
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departments, institutions and individuals and the garden 
exchanges seeds and plaints all over the world and supplies 
specimens lor horbarjum, museum and class demonstration 
to Universities and C'olleges in India and abroad. 

The area of the garden is forty acres and is divided into 
three main sections: (1) an upper indigenous section, (2) a 
lower exotic section containing many species from tem- 
peralt(^ jrnrts of the world, certain of which have boon 
acclinuitised in various provinces in India since tboir intro- 
duction to this garden and (H) a miscellaneous section 
containing the predoniinuting s]iecios ol plants of the 
KsisU^rn Himalayas and certain species of the hill plants of 
North-Western India, Eastern India, Hurmai and the 
Nilgirjs. Jn the Sir John Anderson Hock Glarden are 
grown alpine and othi^r dwarf Himalayan species of rare 
beauty. The garden has a ])ermanont st/ock oi just over 
jiIantH under cultivation: tJioso represent the tein- 
peraU* lloras ol thirUnui difl'erent countries of the world. 

'Phe pUwits grown in the Lloyd Lotanic Garden, Darjeel- 
ing, liave been d(‘scrihcd in a publication entithnl 
'‘IMants of the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling’* written 
by Dr. K. Biswas, m.a., d.hc. (bidiii.), f.u.h.e., 
Superintendent, lloyal Botanic Garden, Calcutta. 

Hotanii^al and otbiw researches are also carried out at 
the Alaiyapiiri laboratory of the Bose Institute. The 
jirojierty (Alayajmn and Brookside) is situated on the 
McIntosh Road and was acquired hy tlio late Sir Jagadish 
Bose in a lahoiatorN was latiT established reprinted 

as an appendix in this volume. 

The Natural History Museum is housed in a building 
just below' the Victoria Bark completed in 1915: before 
that, it was located in a building in the Botanic Gardens. 
The Museum contains well-arranged and comprehensive 
collections ol' the mammals, birds, lishos, reptiles, leeches, 
butterllies and diagoii flics found in tlic district and 
neighhouniig areas as well as some specimens from other 
parts of liidiai and the* world. It has a small library. The 
Museum building is the property of Government and sinci^ 
192J it lias been managed by the Darjeeling Natural 
History Society and the Curator Mr. C. M. Inglis wiio 
worked until 1948. The society imhlishes a journal 
quarterly. The income of the Museum since 192.‘l ranged 
from Rs. 9,(KH) and Rs. 10, (KM) per annum, the main items 
of rtH'oipt being grants irom Government, the Darjeeling 
improvement Fund and the IVluiiicipality. 

In (iontruist to the trim law'ns of the Botanic Gardens is 
the nai-ural beaiiLy of the woods situate<l on Birch Hill, 
the ridge running north of the town. The woods are 
managed by the Forest Dejiartment as a reserved forest 
and arc maintnined as a niiblic park. With their wealth 
of vegetation, shady w'alks iwid old moss-covered and 
creejinr- bound trees, they show what Darjeeling was like 
when it was first discovered. This jiark and the small 
areas of forest on Jabijialiar and Observ^atory Hill are the 
only ])arts of the town where the fine forests which once 
covered the hill-sides entirely ha.ve not been ruthlessly 
felled by builders or owners. Most of the few forest trees 
still surviving in the town have been disfigured by lopping 
for firewood or fodder. There are a few ojien spaces in the 
town maintained by the Aluniciiiality as jdeasure grounds 
among which can be mentioned Observatory Hill, the 
Victoria Park, the Donovan Park and the Braboume Park — 
the last ojieiied in 19.18 as a niemorial to the late Lord 
Brabourno, a Governor of Bengal. 

From the built-up area the Calcutta road on the east of 
the Jalapahar ridge and the Auckland Road on the west are 
bri^e paths which lead to Ghum and olfor to the user 
delightful views of mountain scenery. Beyond Ghum 
various roads lead up to Senchal (8,163 feet) and Tiger 
Hill (8,516 feet) 6 miles from Darjeeling through fine 
forests of oak, mapiolia and rhododendron. Tlie pink 
flowering magnolia is only found in this locality. There is 
a golf coTirso between Sonchal and Tiger Hill and from 
the summits of both, when the weather is clear, can be 
obtained a fine view of the plains of Bengal, of the moun- 
tain spurs sinking to the plains and of the courses of 


several great rivers, the Tista, the Balasan, the Mahanadi 
and the Mechi. To the north is a panorama probably 
unsurpassed m the world. In the foreground is tne great 
valley of the Rangnu 4 miles across and 4,()()0 feet deep, 
formed, on the one side, by the Darjeeling ridge bare or 
forest and scarred by landslip and, on the other, by the 
forest-clad Takdah ridge. Further away is the Bangit 
valley and beyond it in the middle distance stands promi- 
nent the cone-shaped neak of Tendong (8,676 feet). 
According to Lepcha tradition, when Lepchas were the 
only inhabitants, there was a great flood. The few sur- 
vivors of the flood used the summit as a point of refuge 
as Mount Ararat was said to have been used. Behind 
Tendong is the higher mountain of Mainom over 10, (XK) 
leet high with the nreiiipice on the eastern side of its 
summit cletfrly visible. Beyond is a line of snow moun- 
tains stretching across iho entire northern horizon. Domi- 
nating all in the centre is Kinchinjnnga 45 miles away 
and 28,146 feet above moan sea-lovel: it is flanked on the 
west by Kabni (24,015 feet) and Janu (25,iUX> feet) and 
on the i'iist by the sharp conical peaks of Pandim (22,020 
leet) iMid Narsingh (18,145 feet). To the north-eosL can 
1)0 seen most of the high peaks of North Sikkim, Simvo 
(22,.‘U39 feet), Sinioleliii (22,600 fectL liama Andou (19,^0 
l(‘ot), (liiimiomo (22,430 feet), Kanchenjhau 69 miles 
away with a. flat top capped witli ico 22,700 feet high and 
Paiihunri (2.i,]8() leet). Further still to the east can be 
scon the ridge over 14,000 feet high, the boundary between 
KiUkim and Tibet, extending to the mountain Gipmochi 
(14,518 feet) which i.^i the tri junction of the boundaries of 
Sikkim, Bhutan and Tibet. The two passes, the La 

and the N^thu La, over which trade from 
India is earned to I’lhi't can bi‘ picked out on the 
sky line and, apjiearing over the ridge and situated in 
Tibet 40 miles beyond it, can be seen the beautiful moun- 
tain ol (Uiomohw'lii (23,9i.i0 feet). On the other side of 
Kinchinjuuga west of it and at a distance of over 100 
miles from wliere the observer stands, he can see three 
snowy pea'ks above the Singalila ridge which runs down 
liom Kinchinjunga and Kabru to form the boundary first 
betweim Nejial and Sikkim and then between Nepal and 
Darjeeling district. These three peaks seem small in 
coiiqiarison with the neaier Sikkim mountain giants but 
the middle one, by no means the most impressive of the 
tbre<‘ in appearance, is Mount Everest (29,002 foot), the 
highest mountain in the world. • 


From Darji'cling itself the northward view is almost as 
impressive buL tlio Eveiest group and Chomolarhi are 
hiddiuL l>y the boundary ridges on the north-east and 
north-west horizons. To the south Darjeeling gets no 
view' ol the j)lains owing to the higher ground at Ghum 
intervening. There is no lack of variety in the views 
(‘Veil when t]l(^ higli snows are not visible. The play of 
light and shade and ever-changing cloud and mist over 
the valleys and tea gardens in the foreground are almost 
as attractive as the magnificent panorama that becomes 
visible when the sky clears. 


The walker who cares to leave the town will find many 
delightful roads and paths in the forests which cover the 
Senchal mountain, the Takdah and Lebong ridges and 
that between Ghum and the Nepal frontier. For those who 
have more time, descends to the valleys below through 
tea gardens and forests offer delmhtful day expeditions 
when the weather is favourable. THios© who wish to go 
further will find Darjeeling » good starting ]X)int for trips 
of a week or more along the Singalila ridge or into Sikkim 
and a convenient centre for the collection of supplies and 
transjiort for these expeditions. It is from Darjeeling that 
porters are reiTuited bytthe various mountaineering expedi- 
tions w hich have attempted to scale the high peaxs of the 
Himalayas. 

In nonn»l times, Darjeeling has two seasons which are 
popular with visitors, the spring and the autumn. For 
most visitors the winter is too cold and the monsoon 
months too wet. The hotel and boarding house business 
thus tends to be limited to two somewhat riiort seasons 


oxii 
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and many establishments have in conseauence a precarious 
and transitory existence. Among the oldest are the Eden 
Sanitarium, the Lowis Jubilee Sanitarium ^ the Mount 
Everest Hotel, the Bellevue Hotel and, until it was more 
or less destroyed in the 1934 earthquake, the Rockville 
Hotel. The Darjeeling Planters’ Club provides residential 
and club life for Europeans and the Darjeeling Gymkhana 
Club indoor and outdoor recreation for members of all 
communities. 1'he latter has an excellent skating rink, 
half a dozen tennis courts, two squash rajckots courts, a 
ball room and a billiards room. It also provides golf at 
Senchal and organises race meetings in the spring and 
autumn at Lebong. 

The town is fairly well provided with means of recroa^ 
tion. A number of open spaces and playing grounds 
belonging to schools^ colleges, the Police and the Military 
are on occasions available for use by the public. The town 
has two public cinema halls (one in the Town Hall) and 
theatrical performances are occasionally given in them as 
well a«s in the Nripendra Narayan Hindu Public Hall. 
Restaurants, tica shops and eating houses abound and 
uoriers, rickshaws and fKuiies can readily be hired, at rates 
laid down by the Municipality, by visitors who require 
them. Motor vehicles can only use a few roads in the towm 
hut taxies can be obtained at the Bazar and the stand 
near the I’own Hall for journeys to Lebong, Ghiim and 
other parts of the district. 


Darjeeling has considerable importance as a centre of 
district and provincial administration.. Office and resi- 
dential accommodation was built for oiffeeVs of the Secre- 
tariat who used to como to Darjeeling when the head- 
quarters of the Provincial Goveriimont moved 
up hen’. The Provincial Forest Department 

offices were iiniil recently located in Darjeel- 
ing. In addition to the usual offices connected with the 
administration of a district, the office of tlu^ Siiperintend- 
ing Engin(‘er of the Northern Circle of the Communica- 
tions and Works Dejiartmont wore lix^ated in the town. 
Few of the buildings occujiied by the above departments 
and officers are in any way impressive: the most substan- 
tially built and imposing in appearance probably h(’ing tho 
nowly oonstruet/tKl T’olice Buildings near ihe market 
square. The Post and Telegraph Office is also a well-built 
stone building: close to it is tho Imperial Bank building 
and beyond that I he Town Hall where Municipal meetings 
and office business are conducted and wheni the public hall 
is let out for use as a cinema. The building was completed 
in 1921 at a cost of Rs. 27(),000 and has a well -propor- 
tioned clock tower, tho whole forming perhaps one of th(‘- 
most satisfying of the public buildings in the town. T^e 
Victoria Hospital buildings are also well-built of stone 
and concrete. 

Many of the schools in the town have lafge and well- 
constructed buildings of architectural merit. And in the 
cantonments there are a number of strongly constructed 
but severe looking buildings. 


The t^wn contains a number of places of worship foi 
the various communities living in ft. Formerly Observa- 
tory Hill was crowned by a Buddhist monaeterv hut it had 
been destroyc^d by tlio Gurkhas when they overran the 
country in the early part of the 19th century. It waf 
rebuilt on its former site but was then removed' to Bhutia 
Basti lower down the hillside. This was destroyed by thf 
j9m earthquake and the present fine structure was* ther 
built as a gift of His Highness Sir Tashi Namgyal 
K.C.8.I., K.c.i.R the Maharaja of Sikkim. Manage- 
ment ve^s in the leading Buddhist monastery which is a1 
Ghum where worship is conducted the Yellow Sect o 
Garaaism. It 18 famous for its image of the comint 
Maitreya^uddha and for the T>ama dances that are helc 
’It' "monastery buildings at Ghnm were damagec 

in the 1934 eaa^hquake but were restored by the muni 
ficencG of the late Sardar Bahadur 8. W. Laden La, o.b.k 
Additions were the gift of Messrs. Sharab Lama and Son* 


of Darjeeliim. The Nepali Tamang Qompa is a monastery 
fur Nepali Biiddhists. It was built in 19^ and is situated 
below the Waddell Road in the Judge Bazar. 

The most noteworthy Hindu temple in the town is the 
Dhirdham t<*mple built jn the year 1938 by His Hi^ness 
the Maharaja Sir Joodha Shanishero Jung Bah^ur Kana, 
Prime Minisier of Nepal, and opened by his son His 
Kxeolleney ('ommancling General Bahadur Shumsher Jung 
Bahadur in May 1939. It is near the Railway Station and 
is visited for worship by all st'ciions of Hindus in Darjeel- 
ing. It is the only shrine of its kind in India and 
is unique for the beauty of its arehit»ecture in tho Nepali 
style, i'ontributions from many Hindus including one 
of Rs. 1,(X)0 from Maharaja Sir Nripendra Narayan of 
Coocli Beliar and a grant of land by the Municipality in 
181K) enabled the Bengali Hindus of Darjeeling to construct 
buildings for religious and social pur^)OBes. One of those, 
the Nripendra Narayan Public Hall, is used as a common 
meeting place for Hindus and for pwfu celebrations. The 
Gopal Maiitlir, a temple usihI exclusively far worship, is 
located on the premisoB where there is also a public library. 
Elsewher<‘ in tho town Rni Parasuram Agarwalla Bahadur, 
tho senior jiartncr of Messrs. Mohanlal Shewlal, prosentea 
a large dharamsala which is o]ien to all Hindu cximmu- 
nitios. 

Christian places of worsliij) are numerous. There are 
three Anglicuin Churches of which St. Andrew’s Church, 
Darjeeling, is the oldest ecilesiastical building in the dis- 
trict. Its foundation stone was laid on St. Andrew’s Day, 
1K13, and the Church was then built at a cost of Bs. 9,(KK1. 
It has a<'(*bmTnodn,tion for 1.50 jiersons and the Chaplain of 
Borhampur used to come to Darjeeling for two periods of 
SIX wci'ks to minister to r(‘Hideiits. liater tho church was 
stnak by lightning, was rehuill/ in 1870 and was conse- 
crated In Ihshof) Mil man in 1873. A clock was added to 
the tower at the tirm* of rebuilding and by various subse- 
quent a^lditions tlie accommodation was increased to 450. 
The walls hav(‘ a numh<*r of inlaid tablets to the memory 
ol some ol Ihe early residenls and settlers, chief among 
them being LieuUmwnt-GemTal Lloyd, the discoverer of 
Darjeeling. 

St. liiike’s (’hureh, Jalaiiahar, is the second church 
built in iliat eanl onrnent. Ilio first was built in 1867 but 
was hiti'r dismantled and rei>lac(Hl by the present building 
ill a more central position. St. Georgia’s Church, Lebong, 
was hiiilt in 1908 and iK’commodated 80 people. It was 
damaged in the 19,‘i4 earthquake and had to be abandoned. 
W5irship now takes yilace in a temyiorary building loaned 
from the Military authoritii^s. St. Paul’s School has an 
interesting chapel built, in the modem style on a promi- 
nent site and St. Michael’s School (now Darjeeling 
Government (kdlege) also has a beautiful ehapel. 

The churches of the Roman Catholic Church had their 
origin in the communities which grew up around two 
schools. Tile C'hiirch of St. Francis of Assisi was a wooden 
one erectcnl in 188.5 next to the Capuchin seminary and an 
Indian Cho'pcl w^as built in 1889 next to the North Point 
College. As the community in the town increased, a larger 
church, that of the Immaculate Conception, was built in 
1893 contiguous to the 1/oroto Convent and the wooden 
church was transferred to Jalapahar. In 1908 a church 
dedicated to St. Michael was erwted at Lebong. The 
Churcdi of Scotland has St. Coliimha’s Church in Darjeel- 
ing and took over tho Union Church in 1935. 

The Muslim community has throe mosemes in the town 
maintained by the Anjuman Islamia, Darjeeling. The 
.luma ISIasjid on the Botanical Gardens Rood was built at 
u cost of Rs. 15,000 and accommodates 1,000 worshippers. 
The Chhotti Masjid in the ButcluT Basti was reconstructed 
at a cost of Rs. 12,000 and accommodates 400. Tho 
Anjuman also maintains a two-storied muaafirkhana built 
at a cost of Rs. 15,000 to accommodate visitors to Darjeel- 
ing irrespective of creed. It contains 21 rooms out of 
which 5 are family mites. 
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Tho Drahmo comm unity has a mandir near the Victoria 
Hospitiil. As far as is known, other religious communities 
have no K|)ociaI ])luc'e of worship of importance. In the 
outskirts of tfir t()wn there are burial pounds and buniing 
ifhdts for the various communities living in it. 

One oj Ihe foatiiroH of the town is tho market square 
sif,uatc*(l on a levelled and extensive piece of ground in the 
iniddh' of ihe t-owii a«nd surrounded by suhstaiitial build- 
ings erected by the Munieijiality. The square presents an 
animated scene each day and iiariitailarly on Sundays, the 
lioliday and ba/ar day for, all tea gardens. The market is 
crowded with |uirchasers from the gardens and with sellers 
and M si tors of many ra(!CR. Nepalis predominate but 
'PibetanH and lUiutias from the bills are conspicuous, in 
striking contrast to IVIarwaris and other traders from the 
])lains. 

The town is well jn-ovidod with roads and paths, many 
surfaced with far macadam and inost well-fenced and 
kejil in good order. A few of the larger roiulways are open 
to nintoi' tratfie hut many other are unsuitable for various 
rensons ior use by vebielt'S other than rickshaws or poram- 
bululors. Kew ot the' residential buildings deserve mention. 
'Pile chief is that of tin* Govvinor of W'(‘st Bengal. 
In 1871) an old cottage on tlu^ ridge overlooking Birci Hill 
was r(‘phK(‘d hy a bouses for the summer residence of the 
Lieutenant-Governor. Tlie estate, whicli was first called 
The Shriihhery, was gradually improved and buildings 
added inelnded a Darliar Hall. In the 19'H earthquake the 
main building was so seriously damaged that it was found 
necessary to rebuild completely. 'Phe jiresiuii residence 
with its blue dome and whiU' walls is a conspicuous land- 
mark on tli(‘ llirch Hill ridge. 

His Higliriess the Maharaja Bhuji Bahadur of Oooeh 
Bcliar has a HarpM'ling r(*sidence in extonsiv(^ grounds 
Golinton above' the Auckland Hoad and to the south of 
narj('(*lmg. H(‘ also owns a ]irojK*rty consisting of 17 
locatioMs nil hill tlic Municipality and covering an area of 
ahoul 7i5 acH's. 

One <il' these is leased from Government for a 99-yon»r 
jieriod. All fho other arc held on jM^rmanent leases, 9 of 
which are revenne-frei*. 

The property includes about 40 higher class houses in 
Hie liest residmif.ial locality which arc let out to tenants. 
The unhinlLnp ])ortion of Hie jiroperty has been leased on 
long term for residmif iai building Part of the property 
known as the Toong Soong Basti has been leased out for 
the smaller class of residetial building. The average gross 
annual income ot tho Estate from hoHi houses and sites is 
about Rs. 71,000. 

Darjeeling has grc^aily henefitcHl from the interest which 
has been shown by the Mmharaja and members of the 
ruling family. Not only have they extensive property in 
Darjeeling hut the Rulers of Ckioch Behar have mode fre- 
quent visits, sometimes jirolonged, and have often taken 
a prominent part in the summer life of tho town. Their 
generosity has been notable and among their many bene- 
factions may be montioncHl of following: 

(1) Gift of Bryngwyn and houses thereon valued at 

Rs. r>0,000 to the Lowis Jubilee Sanatorium in 
1887. A contribution of Rs. 400 annually is made 
for Hie maintenance of two free beds in this 
institution. 

(2) Donation of Rs. 12/5,000 to tho Darjeeling Muni- 

cijiality for the construction of the Town Hall. 

(J) Donation of two plots of land to the Darjeeling 
Municipality for water refiervoirs. 

(4) Donation to the Maharani School to enable it to 
start and an annual contribution of Rs. 1,200 up 
to 1932-3, thereafU'r of Rs. 600. 

<5) Donation to the Gymkhana Club for the building 
of squash courts and for other purposes ; presenta- 
tion of cups for racing and the Flower Show. 


(6) Grant of land to the Forest Department for 

replantation in 1898. 

(7) Sale of land to the Municipality at a concession 

price for the laying out of the Braboume Park. 

Rose Bank below the Cart Road is the Darjeeling house 
of the M aha raj ad hi raj a Bahadur of Burdwan, another dis- 
tinguished property owner in the tow;n and district. About 
IH.'y) the Maliar^a. acquired properties in the stations of 
Darjeeling and Kurseong, then comparatively undeveloped. 
He u.sed to travel up from Burdwan via Purnea, Bhagafpur 
and 'Pitaliya by ])alanquin and with a large retinue. He 
built several rest houses on this route t/O make the 
journey more comfortable. Additions were made by him to 
Hie properties originally jiurchased and now the estates in 
Darjeeling and Kurseong are about 1,600 acres in extent 
and consist of forests, tea gardens, residential houses, 
shops, bazars and agricultural lands. Some are revenue- 
free and on Hu* rest the annual revenue payable to Govern- 
ment is Jis. 2,682. Maharajas of Burdwan have always 
ussocisifecl themselves with local social, religious and 
<*ducjitinnal activities and have made regular grants in 
sujiporl of a number ol institutions. On occasions they 
have shown their interest hy free gifts of land. The 
jiresont, Maharajadhiraja Bahadur has been the president 
of Hie Siec (lorkha Duksha Niwarak Sammelan from its 
inception. 

Dow Hill — Dow Hill is a ridge which starts from Maui- 
hhanjan in Darjeeling subdivision and undulating east- 
wards jiasses through Ghum, Senclial and Tiger Hill, turn 
Houthwarcl and gradually descends to Mahaldiram, and 
Dow Hill aho\is Kurseong town. It contains several 
springs, which supply water through pipes to Kurseong 
town. Tli(*r(* are a Forest School ana a colony of the 
torest D(‘)>artmeni, Hie Victoria Boys’ School and the 
Dow Hill Girls’ S< hoc )1 and a* largo T. B. Sanatorium called 
Ihe S JL Dt‘y Sanatorium. Tlu^ Forest School was opened 
in 1907 and is primarily intended for the instruction in 
practical lorc.st work of Forest Officers below the rank of 
Fon‘st T1 anger. Dow Hilt was an imj)ortant point on the 
Old Alilitary Road from Pnnkhahari to Gfiiim and is served 
by roads. It contains a Forest Bungalow. 

Gayabari — A Railway Station on the Darjeeling-Hima- 
layan Railway between Tindharia and Kurseong. 

Ghum- -A Railway Station in Jore Bungalow polico- 
stajlion about 7,400 feet above sea level midway between 
Sonada Bailway Station and Darjeeling. It contains a 
chaniahle dispensary and receives its w^ater supply from 
Ihe Darjeeling water supply system. Also contains a veter- 
nary diKjKUisary. 7’here is a recruiting depot for Gurkhas 
hoHi foi Hie Indian Army and the British Army. Ghum 
IS lamoiis tor th<* iiianutacture of Jnihrts and as a centre of 
trade tor potatoes, oranges, cardamoms and cloth and 
before the w'ar used to transa<*t business worth about a 
million rupees. On the top of Ghum is Tiger HilL 
Keyenter’s Dairy Farm and the Senchal lake. There is 
a iamoiis Buddhist Monastery. It forms an important 
junction for roads leading to Darjeeling, to Kurseong, to 
Sukhinpokn and to Kalimpong via Peshok. 

^ Gliellekhola — Fonnerly a Railway Station on the Siliguri- 
Kaliiiipong Jlailw^ay line of the Darjeeling-Himalayan 
Railway. It is an inmortant trade centre and the import 
and export trade of Kalimpong passes through this bazar. 
The chief articles of tra^le are oranges, apples, wool and 
cardamom and other trade articles from Sikkim, Tibet and 
Bhutan. 

Jalapihar— This is l cantonment of the West Bengal 
Sub- Area Command. It also contains the St. Pam’s 
School. Adjacent to Jalapahar is Katapahar where there 
is a British Gurkha Recruiting Depot. 

Kaltmpor^ — Kalimpong is the headquarters town of the 
subdivision of the same name, which is the area taken 
Bhutas) at the conclusion of the war of 1864-5. The 
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basar is 32 milee from Darjeeling by the Peshok Hoad and 
twelve miloH from Giellekhola, the terminus of the 
Darjeeling>Himalayan Kailway in the Tista Valley until 
1950. It is also the terminus of the mule trade route from 
Tibet into India via the Jalap La which is about fio miles 
away. The Sikkim frontier on this route is about 16 miles 
from Kalimpong. The bazar is situated on a saddle 3,983 
feet above sea level flanked on either side by higher ground 
— on the south by the hill of Durbindara about 4,500 feet 
high and on the north-east by the Deolo Mountain 5,590 
feet above sea level. 

The prospect from many parts of the town is a magni- 
ficent one, althougli from nowhere is it quite so remarkable 
as the view’ from Darjeeling. Perhaps the best view-point 
is the summit of Durbiiidara. From hero the northward 
expanse of snow mountains appears abovi' llie top ol nearer 
mountains due north of Kalimpong. Kabru, J'andim and 
Narshingh are seen more obliquely than from Darjeeling, 
are more distant and therefore appear smalh^r. On the 
other hand iieaks to the north-east are closi^r to Kalimpong 
and the eye is not distracted by mountains in the middle 
distance as it is wlien gazing in a more northerly direc- 
tion. Simvo, Siniolchu and the othei giants ol north 
Sikkim therefore show up prominently. Westward one can 
look up the Itangit valley winding among mountains and 
ilankea on the south by the Senchal mass. Below the hill 
one is standing on and w’est of it, runs the Tista in a 
deep gorge past Simchal and Sittong and, looking south- 
west, one ean see the junction of tho Riyaiig and the Tista 
and the Riyang Railway Station and ropi'way terminus ;i»t 
the hottom of the valley. Again to thi' n(»rth and north- 
east, the Tista lies deep in its gorge and to the east lies 
ridge after ridge e.overed in forest and (Tiltivation aeross 
tho Rilli valley. In that dire<;tion v»i\ he seen the higliest 
mountain in the subdivision, the Rishila 10,50(1 ieel high. 

'I'h© town lias three distinct jiarts. First the Mission 
and the St. Andrew’. s Homes area on the lower slojx's of 
DchiIo down to the Rishi Road and the Bazar propel. This 
first area consists for the most part of scattcn'd well- 
constructed buildings some of which lie liidden in well- 
womled hillsidi*. Tlic siMoiid area is the bazar, cIosel,N Iniilt 
up and mostly a strip development on the sidi* of the 
Rishi Road, the eastern end occupied maiiily hy accomnioda- 
tion for tlie W’ool trade and the mules anil mulotteers 
engaged in it. The western end on the saddle serves more 
the needs ol xisitors from Bengal and tlu' loeal administra- 
tion. Th(* third part of Kalimpong lies on tho slojies of 
the hill culminating in Durbinclara and is know’ii as the 
Development Area. It is a residential estat-e developed by 
Government. Where deveiojniient has taken phwe, b(»ttor 
class buildings are seen well spac<*d amid trees and jdeusaiit 
gardens. The undeveloped portion, more than half the 
total area at the time of w’riting, is l(*ss pleasing. 8ome 
plots are under excavation or are being prepared for 
building in such a eondiiion that their appearance is 
unsightly. The majority, hare of trees and under 
temporary cultivation, create an uuiiiteicstmg landscape. 

Kalimpong oilers to visitors a quieter type of attrac- 
tion than either Darjeeling or Kiirseong. There is no 
club or golf and little tennis. Walking is pleasant but 
few paths and roacfli seem to iliave been specially designed 
to be attractive to visitors. For visitors there 
are hotels in the Development Area where usually also 
houses can he rented for the season. There is a cinema 
hall in the town but it is evident to the visitor that the 
pleasure that he will get from Kalimpong is more than 
that to be found in a small country town and less than 
that of a town resort. 

The town has developed rapidly^ within the last thirty 
years. Its importance as the terminus of the trade route 
to Tibet has been enhanced by improvement of communi- 
cations and from the original Mission Rettlemont has 
developed the larg^i educational estate of the Homes. 
These give the town unique features. Visitors find 

E leasure in visiting the Homes and walking through the 
aaar to study the Chinese shops, the eating houses and 


the hotel accommodation used by Tibetan and Chinese 
traders and muletteers: and to enjoy the novel spec’.tacle 
of streets used by many types from Central Asia and by 
droves of mules aimlessly wandering in search ot grazing 
or water. 

Kalimpong has some importance as the administrative 
headquarters of the subdivision and in the town is locat- 
ed the office of the District Agricultural Officer. 

The town has a number of churches and other 
impressive buildings. Apart from the residential build- 
ings of the Homes, tho Mission and the Development 
areas, there is the imposing residence of the Tibetan 
Trade Agent in the Homes area and on the side ot the 
Rishi Road, the residence of the Raja Sonani lohgye 
Dorji Deb Zimpan of Bhutan, who is Agent in British 
India of the Bhutan Government. In this lioiisc rested 
the Dalai Laina wdieii he arrived from Tibet in 1919. 
There is a Buddhist nionastiTy in the bazar as wtdl 
as large substantially constructed wool godowns. 
There are also well constnieted administrai ion buildings 
noteworthy among which is the office ol the Siihdi visional 
Offieei Iniilt in 1989 on a jiroininent site m replacement 
ot a Iniildiiig whidi had been destroyed hy storm and 
eartlnjuake. 

Kalimpong is well provided with jilaces of worship. 
The Buddhist monastery has been mentioned ahovi*. 
There is also a Hindu temples and a mosque. The (8iurch 
of Scotland has a lino Gothic Church which was erect(‘d 
in the Mission area above the bazar in memory fil tlie 
Kevd. W Mai’Karhuie, tho pioneer missionary ol the 
(Mmrch ol Scotland in tlie district, who died h<Mc in 1HH7. 
In the Homes estat-e can be seen tho gra<-eii]l chajiol 
hiiilt in more recent times in memory of Mrs. Graham, 
the w’lte ol Dr. Graham, the founder of the Homes. 

1’he three liill towns are all important in varying 
degree us centres of visitor irarne, of educational 
acLiviiy, of trade and eonimunicationa and of local and 
piovincial administration. Details will be found in the 
Introdiictory Essay dealing specifically with those matk'rs. 
I)os(Tiptioii in this Apiiondix has been confined mainly 
to matters of general interest to the visitor. 

The Kalimpong urban or semi-iirhan area falls into 
three distinct jiarts. First there is the Mission and 
Homes area on the high ground to tlux north-east of the 
saddle in the centre ol the bazar. Next is tho Bazar 
area, known as the Darjeeling Improvement Fund Bazar 
extending from tlie saddle along tne Rishi Road for two 
of three miles. Lost is tho Development area. The 
areas have om^ eommon water-supply which is opera^ 
hy the Public Health Department. The water sujujlied 
ti) the Homes and Mission area is mainly covered by a 
free allow anee of 3,880, (KK) gallons per annum; that to 
the Bazar area is paid for by rates levitKl by the Darjeel- 
ing Improvement Fund- and that to the Development 
area is paid for by cliarges levied by the Superintendent 
111 accordance with the terms of leases. A few free 
hydrants are provided in the Bazar area with lengths of 
hose kept ri'ady to deal with fires. 

All houses in tho Development area built on leased land 
are required to have water-borne sanitation and jiay 
rates for water connections. A small scavenging stan is 
required in this area and is paid for by rate. The Mission 
and Homes area has water-borne sanitation for certain 
houses and its own arrangements for ^avenging and 
dumping refuse within the area. The Darjeeling Improve- 
ment Fund Bazar has a number of water cleansed 
pnblig (‘onveniences and most of the houses in it have 
water connections and some water-hom© sanitation. 
For sewage not entirely water-borne, disposal is hy trans- 
mission to a septic tank I mile below bazar. Bazar 
refuse is also dumped about J mil© below the bazar. A 
water-rate is levied on all houses in the bazar whether 
they have water-connection or not. A Sanitary Inspector 
with 25 sweepers is in charge of the bazar saoiitation 
under the Darjecliii,7 Improvement Fund and a District 
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Board Oversoor suporiii tends the sewcrat'o, Intrino and 
septic tank installations. A separate conservancy rate is 
levied in the Bazar area. 

In Kalinipori/i, at the lltb mile on the Jlishi Road, is 
a mule camj)in^ t^round and sheds where mules can be 
etahled. Tliere are also i)rivate stables hut stabling for 
mules and control of the animals is far from Hucf<*sslul 
with thc^ result that flies are very prevalent to detri- 
iiKuit of jiuhlic health. 

Building regulation is administered in the Development 
area* with relatively satisf^ictory results hy the iSuperin- 
tendent assisted hy an advisory committ<M‘. In the ])aBt, 
there has not been the same succoss a1 tending building 
control in the Bazar area where conges Lion and insanitary 
construction are in jilaces conspicuous. An advisory 
coniniittei* under the Suhdivisional Ollicer now deals with 
th(‘ regulation oi building in the ha«ar, 

Kleirtricity is provided by a licensed company. House 
conne<‘tions ari* jirovided in all tlireo areas hut strt^ot 
lighting only in the Bazar area wIk'H^ it is paid lor hy 
the l(*vy ol a rate. Street lighting has h(‘en cixtiuidcd to 
the l)evelo]>im*nt area. 

A niuiii(‘i})alily extending over the three aroa«s has h<‘c*n 
estnlilished in llM/i. 

Kurseong — Kurseong town is the headipiartycrs of the 
subdivision oi that name an<l is situated on tlu‘ main 
road and railway Irom Siliguri to Darjeeling at a height 
ol 4,8()() leel above se,a-h‘vel. It is miles hy toad 
Ironi Darjeeling. Acc<)rdiug lo the Ipol (!<‘iisus, it ha.s a 
wintt’r popidalion ol J1,7B), or if neighlioiiring sehool 
areas are added, oi nearly 1‘2,()(H). It is a sunim<*r reson. 
and in spring, summer and autumn th(‘ population is 
much higher, th(‘ iiumlier oi visitors varying <*onsiderahIy 
fi'om y(‘ar t-o vcar. It is not so jjopular as Darjeeling hut 
many like it who hrid Darjeeling too high, too <‘old or 
too (expensive'. 'Phore ai’c* liolels and hoarding houses as 
W'ell as many private' liousos wfiose owikm’s occup.v tlieni 
when they can get awav from^lJie* h(‘a1 and disc*omiort of 
the jiiains. 'PIk^ Maluirujadhiraja oi Biirdwan owns coii- 
sideuahh' landed jiropcrty an the' Kurseong town. 
Although Kurseong is lower than Darj<M*lmg it has a 
heavier rainfall (1(>5 imdies unnually) hut does not suff(*r 
so miK-li as Darjeeling from cloud and mist. 

Kurseong is situatinl on u sjnir taking oil' from the long 
ridge* running south Ironi Senchal. it lias no northward 

J iaiiorunia of snows like? Darjeeling a-s the C»hum ridge 
imits the view to the north allowing onlv the jieaks of 
Kinchiiijunga to he seen through a gap between Chum 
and Siuichal. The view northward however is lar from 
being devoid ol intere.sL. The Nagri spur, starting from 
Jorpokrj and stretching dowm to the Balasan, is parti- 
cularly ])ictures(jiur mm id other hillside's cov^ered with 
forests, tea gardens and factories. But to many, the 
real charm of Kurseong is the view lo the south. On a 
clear day, standing on tlie Kagle’s Crag or indeed on 
almost any point on the ridge running west from the 
town towards Constaiitia, tlio siieci-ator commands » 
wonderful view ol the jdaiiis of India, reaching to a 
distant horizon 1(K> miles away. At his the lulls 

fall away abruptly to ground about 4(K) ieet or less above 
sea-level and there cease wltogetluu'. vSouthw'ard is 
nothing but a vast plain in striking contrast to the 
jumble of liill and valley behind and to the spurs jutting 
out on either side of the spectator. 

South-east can be seen the Tista wliic.h comes from the 
snows of north vSikkim, flowing through di'tise forest- nt 
the base of the hills and widening into broader reaches as 
it nears JaJpaiguri. West of it is the Mahanadi which 
flows past Siliguri just discernible amid trees. Imme- 
diately below Kurseong and west of at, the Balasnn 
emerges from tlio hills and, alter forking into two 
channels, joins the Mahanadi west of Siliguri to flow 
ultimately into the Ganges. tStill further to the west can 
be seen the outlying hills of Panighata and Lohargarh 


and beyond them the Mechi river, the boundary between 
the district and Nepal. Beyond the Mechi and in the 
plains can be seen the Morung forests and other rivers 
flowing through Nepal territory. 

Few buildings in Kurseong are constructed substan- 
tially and far too many are insanitary, ramshackle and 
untidy. 'Hie schools have the best buildings and there 
are some excellent private residences. Although the town 
is itstdf not imposing there are attractive walks in the 
immediate iieiglibourhood. Above Kurseong are the 
roads to Dow Hill where will be found the old military 
road to Darjeeling and other pantLs through the forest. 
One track lcad>4 down from the Forest school to the Cart 
Road ladow Gidarpahar and from Gidarpaliar a District 
Board bridle path leads down the ridge to Gayabari 
through t(*a gardens with rcniarkuble views on eithei .side. 
Other bridle loads and paths lead down from Kurseong 
to the ])laiiis, the one taking off helow' Gonstantia to 
Piinkhahari being the cld military road used heloic the 
(^art Itoad was completed on its present alignment. 

Kursi'ong IK not only imjwrtnnt as a tourist centre and 
a« th<* administrative headqiiarters of the Suhdivisional 
administration but it is, like Darjeeling, a centre of 
educational activity. There are on Dow Hill two Govern- 
ment Schools for children and a GoviMiimeilt Forest 
School aiul there are many other schools on the slopes 
above th(‘ town. Kurseong has a cliih and a cinema hall. 
It IS the headipiuirters ot the Darjeeling-PIimalayan Rail- 
way administration and the Assam Railway maintains 
rest (juarters here for its emjiloyees. 

1'he Anglican ‘church of C’-hrisi ('hurch, Kurseong, waa 
built in IH7() and consecrated by Bishop Milinan six years 
later. 'I'h(*rc is also a chapel tor the two scliools at Dow 
Hill 'Plu' ( hurches hor<^ arc St. John’s Church built in 
1801 and St. Ihiul’s Church built in 1904. 

Latpanchor — Situated in Kurseong subdivision on the 
east of Mahahliram Range it is one of the four Cinchona 
JMantalioiis of tin* Govornnient. Contains a Forest 
Bungalow . 

Lebong — Cimtonmeni of the West B<*ngal Siih-Aroa 
(’oniinaiul on the North- Fast of Darjeeling town. It has 
a power station, l^ebong in liejicha means “the tongue 
like spur”. 

Lepchajagat — This is a place in Jure Bungalow police- 
station III Lcpcha the name means “the toll bar on 
Miijxu't.s ironi Nepal”. 

Mangpu — Situated in Kurseong subdivision it is the 
biggest Cinchoua Phintation of West Bengal. An account 
of the Alaiigpii Plantation will be found in the section 
of ('inchoiia. 

Manibhanjan — In Nepali it means “the dip between 
hills near the Marii or top”. This is the bazar from 
which the journey to Tonglu, Sandakpur a*nd Phalut is 
commenced. 

Matlgara — In Nepali it means the “nlhd house”. It con- 
tains a bazar under the Darjeeling Improvt^mont Fund 
which holds two weekly /ki/.s, perhaps the biggest in the 
Teiai lor the trade of rice, vegetables, sheep, goats and 
<-attle. 

Naxalbari — It is n bazar under the Darjeeling Tniprov©- 
inont Fund and eontains a District Board Dak Bungalow. 
It holds two weekly huts which are next in importance to 
Matlgara. 

Panighata — In Nepali ‘the name means “water mill”. It 
contains a bazar and a tea estate. 

Pankhabari — This is at the foothills of Kurseong sub- 
division and contains a Khastnahal Bungalow, a Veteri- 
nary Dispensary and a Rural Treatment Centre. Pankha- 
bnri was once an important halting place before the Rail- 
ways were built. 
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Padong — This is a Khasmahal block in Kalimpong sub- 
division. It contains a Bungalow belonging to the 
Central Public Works Department, a Dispensary. In 
Tibetan the name means **the halting place at the Po or 
incense tree’*. 

Phalut — In Lepcha it is Faklut or the peeled eummit of 
mountain. It contains a Bungalow maintained by the 
Darjeeling Improvement Fund. It is very nearly 12, (KK) 
feet and is the boundary point between West Bengal and 
Nepa4. It stands between two ]>eaks on the samo ridge 
Handakpur and Singalila. 

Rammam — In Lepcha is means Ua surging advance 
from JVIong a lake with demon’s name. It contains a 
Forest Bungalow and is a beautiful place. 

Rangiroon — In Lepcha it nmans the turning of the 
groat river, i.e., the jilace to which tlie groat Tisia Hood 
readied. C'on tains a Forest Bungalow. 

Rangit — In Ne)>ali it is Rangnyit — i.e., two exteiub'd 
waters, tlu' Great and Little llaiigit rivers. 

Rangli RanglioL In Lepcha it means the |ilace of the 
receding waters, i.o., from which the Great 'I'isia flood 
n*c<*d<‘d. Jt contains a police-station and a bazar. 


Senohal — In Lepcha it means the damp misty hill. It 
contains a Darjeeling Inijirovemont Fund Bungalow and a 
catchment reservoir of ilie Darjeeling Municipality. 

Siliguri — The hoiuU|uar1^rs of the Siligun subdivision 
and a big Bailwa> iuiictioii of the Assam Railway, the 
Darjeeling Kail way and the Railway going into East 
Bengal vui .Jnlpaiguri. In 1950 it was declared a Muni- 
cipa-litN and contains iinjuirtant Railway offices. 

Takdah — IM11.S IS a Kliasinalial hlo(;k and contains a 
Forest Kang4‘. I’liere is a Bungalow heloiiging to the 
Forest DeparlnuMit. and a liuzar. Tln> former Takdah 
caiiionmcnt is now a n'sidential area, 

Tindharia — ^Tmdharia is on the 19th mile on the road 
lietvveon Siligiin and Kiirsiioiig and contains the work- 
shop of the Darjei^hng Railway. It also contains a 
llospifal and a bazar. 

Tista — In Nejiali it is Trisrota tlie tliree courses. 
KoiiiH*rl> tlu* ri\er divided intiO three on emerging into 
thn plains. An account ol tho river will he found in the 
s<‘coiid se< (ion ol tin* Introdiictioii and in the Jalpaiguri 
ilatidhook. 
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STATISTICS OF TEA— ccmtd 


Name of Tea Estate 


1 


Sizigbullie .... 
Tingling .... 
Badantam .... 
Barriesbog .... 
Tukv^ar .... 
Pashok .... 
Darjeeling Tea and Cinchona . 
Dilarain .... 
Mim .... 

Gielbi .... 

PuBsimljing .... 
Teosta Valley 

Tiunsong .... 
Selimbong .... 
Lopohu .... 
Rungmook .... 
Kangaroon .... 
Qopaldliara .... 
Eden Vale .... 
Avongrovo .... 
Tindbaria .... 
Singell .... 
Monteviot .... 
Cedars .... 

Happy Valley and Winsor 
Sopoydoorah 

Mahalderam .... 
Soureni .... 
Dnited Majhua 

Rongbong .... 
Aloobari 

Nenbong .... 
Dow Hill .... 
Steinghal .... 
Qayabari .... 
Giddapabar . . . • . 

Gleudamel Lodge . 
Sautmebeong .... 
Dumsong .... 
Mullootar .... 
Sivitar .... 

Ansellgung .... 
Mukuihari .... 
Ghityapani .... 
Springaide .... 
Bhojnarain .... 
Liza Hill .... 
Bloomfield .... 
Selim Hill .... 
Leboug and Mineral Spring 
Dumsong (Leslie Villa) 
Dii^song ( Hillbart V ilia) 
Dumaong (Holy Fa|mily House) 
Castloton .... 
Singtom .... 
Moban Majhua 

Pondam .... 
Oaks .... 
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87,397 


129,792 


CoUeoted from the Central Tea Board, vide: Chairman’s D.O. No. 5459, dat^d the 25th September, 1953. 


APPENDIX I — contd 


Name of Tea Estate 


1 

Griingaram 

Drd 

Piitinbari 
Hiinsqua 
[.TayH^'n.nga . 
rirriliannah . 

Bagdogra 
Longviow 
'<iTigbiu Jliora 
New Torai 
Pahargooimiali 
Halgachi 
Nt'w Chumta 
Till poo 
Simulhario 
Azamabad 
Dauiaipore . 

Niixalbari 

Siilaia 

niiandmoni . 

Fulbari 

Domoni and Krestapur 
Kbaribari 

Mohurgong and Motabar 

Matigora 

Manjha 

Bejoynagar . 

Sannyasithan 

Fulbari Patan 

NiHcliintapur 

Dagajair 

Aflhapiir . ^ 

Morapiir 

Ka^malpur 

Bengdubi 

Atai 

Merryviow 

Thanjhora 

Kamala 

Lohagarh 

Gulma 

Marionbarie . 

{ihoni , . , 


STATISTICS OF TEA— concM. 

TERAI 


Area in acres 


Regd. No. 


Planted Tea area 

tea area lying fal- 

at31-3-lt)r>2 low at 31-3- 
1U51 


Figures represent lbs. 

1^ ^ 1 

Quantity of mode tea 
produced in calendar 
year 1952 


Black 


Green 


2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

B 32 

1,006 -72 

8-00 

1,141,230 


B 33 

540- 15 


411,701 


B 34 

248-32 

0-00 

227 523 


B 35 

498-94 

21-02 

524,327 


2190 

785-84 


440,380 


K 51 

532 • 04 

10-29 

555,701 


H 31 

324-05 


250,182 


2153 

700-17 


300,097 


H 35 

230-50 

10'50 

JO 1.001 


L 2 

946-78 


089,812 


L 3 

931-98 

13-90 

993,116 


2102 

420-31 

5-00 

271,277 

56,202 

P 12 

493-09 

10-60 

508,124 


Q 31 

203 - 30 

27-82 

409,225 

, , 

X 4 

580 - 00 


299,285 

. . 

X « 

200-00 


72,000 

, . 

18 

108-00 


02,182 

52,447 

32 

020-32 

11-00 

272,401 


34 

490-74 


335,713 


50 

390-00 


274,088 


02 

342-23 


30,013 

202,223 

118 

442-84 


132,901 

147,043 

119 

334-50 


34,525 

105,081 

120 

011-00 


567,825 


130 

275 - 32 

23-70 

69,880 

70,503 

140 

410-75 


109,180 


151 

341-85 


225,317 

41,433 

101 

233-00 

14-00 


, , 

170 

231-77 

9-55 

51,313 

79,790 

224 

381-70 


48,492 

95,873 

225 

351-17 

50-46 

11,670 

188,090 

252 

248-85 


11,540 

60,906 

254 

170-00 


5,092 

17,078 

277 

155-70 

2-38 

87,548 


412 

00-00 


. . 

.. '^3 

506 

606-53 

74-46 

239,540 

006 

520-00 


209,314 

135,894 

707 

524-16 


184,448 

214,565 

1470 

698-00 


504,748 

, . 

1671 

353-00 

6-00 

232,742 

2,426 

1712 

342-27 

81-54 

333,347 

, , 

2070 

637-39 

11-50 

1,800 188,086-60 

2074 

1,336-92 

85-00 

• . 

, , 


ozix 



APPENDIX I— coB/d 


Note I 


AREA AND PRODUCTION OF TEA RARDENS IN DARJEELING, 1962 


Serial 

Name of Gardtin 

ABHooiation 
to which 

Area of tea 
garden in 

Area under 
tea buBhoB 

Total 

production 

No. 


aftiliutod 

acreB 

in acres 

of toa in 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1952 (in IbB.; 

6 


1 


8 

4 

Ti 

r> 

7 

K 

» 

10 

11 

V2 

VA 

14 

ir» 

10 

17 

IH 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 
20 

27 

28 

20 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 
30 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 
40 

47 

48 
40 
50 


8ftdar tubdiviiion 


ArynT. K., P. (). DarjcM^liii^, HJy, Stii. Ditijonliiif^ .... 
Avoiigrovo T. E., P. (). Nagn Spur, Kly. Stii. (Ihuum 
Hadaniliini 'P. K., P. O. Darjooliiig, Kly. Stn. l>arj(X)ling . 
Haiinoclthurn T. E., P. (). Lohcaig, Hly. Stn. DarjetWing 
Barncwhc^g T. E., P. (). l)arj(wliiig, Kly. Stn. Darjonling 
Hloornfinld 'P. E., P. (). l)arj(5oling, lily. Stn. iJarjwling 
(IndarH and Kangmook T. 10., P. O. Sonada, Kly. Stn. Sonada 
riiaiiKing K., P. (). Nagii Sj)ur, Kly. Stn. (jhoom .... 
(Minngtong 'P. E., P. (). Maryhong, Kly. Stn. Olioom 
Darjooling Toa and Cinchona T. E.. P. (). Kangli Kangliot, Kly. Stn. 
(hello 

Dootoriah T. E., P. (). Sonada, Kly. Stn. Sonada .... 
Oiollo T. E., P. O. Kangli Kangliot. Kly. Stn. Giollo 
(hng T. K.. 1*. (). Lobong, Kly Stn. Darjooling .... 

Glonburn and Simbong 10., P. (). Darjooling, Kly. Stn. Darjeeling 
3'akdab and Clondarnd 'P. E., 1*. O. C41ioom, Kly. Stn. Cboom 
Happy \ alloy and Windwor "P. E., P. O. Daijooling, Kly. Stn. Darjooling 
lllam and Sbooktoam T. E. (Nopal), P. (). »Sukbiapokhri, Kly. Stn. 
Ghofim 

Kaloj Valloy T. E., P. O. Sonada, Kly. Stn. Sonada .... 
Lobong and IVl moral Spring 'P. E., P. O. Lobong^ Kly. Stn. Darjooling . 
Lingia 'P. K., 1*. O. Marybcmg, Kly. Stn. Ghoom .... 
Liza Hill T. E., P. (.). Marybong, Kly. Stn. Ghoom .... 
Lojxdiu 'P. E., P. (^. Lojx lui, Kly. Stn. Ghoom ..... 
Marybong and Kyol 'P. E., P. O. Marybong, Kly. Stn. Ghoom 
Mim T. E., P. O. Gluxmi, lily. Stn. Ghoom ..... 
Moondakotixi T. E., P. O. Sonada, Kly. Stn. Sonada 
Nagri T. E., P. O. Nagn Spur, Kly. Stn. Ghoom .... 
Nagri Farm T. E., P. O. Nagri Spur, Kly. Stn. Ghoom 
Namring, Pcxibong and Zinglu,tn T. E., P. (). Kangli Kangliot, Kly. Stn. 
Giollo 

OakH 'P. E., P.O. Sonada, Kly. Stn. Sonada ..... 

Pandam anti Alooban 1\ F., P. O. Darjooling, Rly. Stn. Darjooling 

Peshok T. E.. P. O. Tista Kridgo, Kly. Stn. Giollo .... 

Phooleoring T. E., P. O. Lobong, Kly. Stn. Darjeeling 

PiiHHimbing T. E., 1*. O. (4hoom, Kly. Stn, Ghoom .... 

Poobong T. E., P. (^. Ghoom, Rly. Stn. Ghoom .... 

Rangaroon T. E., P. O. Ghoom, Kly. Stn. Ghoom .... 

Kangli Kangliot T. E., P. O. Kangli Kangliot, Kly. Stn. Giollo . 

Kishihat T. E., P. G. Darjooling, Rly. Stn. Darjooling 

Rongbong T. E., P. O. Sukhiajiokhri, Kly. Stn. Ghoom 

Kangnoet T. E., O. Darjooling, Rly, Stn. Darjeeling 

Solimbong T. E., P. O. Nagri Spur, Rly. Stn. Ghoom 

Singla and Takvar T. E., P. (). Darjeeling, Kly. Stn. Darjeeling 

Singtom and StionthaJ T. E., O. Darjeeling, Rly. Stn. Darjeeling . 

Soom T. E., P. O. Darjeoling. Kly. Stn. Darjeeling 

Sungma T. E., P. O. Nagn Spur, Rly. Stn. (Kioom .... 

Takd^i T. E., P. O. Ghodin, Kly. Stn. Ghoom 

Takvar T. E., P. O. l^arjooling, Kly. Stn. Darjeeling .... 
Tamsang T. E., P. (). Marybong, Rly. Stn. Ghoom .... 
Tista Valloy T. E., P. O. liangJi Kangliot, Rly. Stn. Giollo 
Tiirzum T. E., P.O. Nagri Spur, Rly. Stn. Ghoom .... 
Vah -Takvar T. E.» P. O. Darjeeling, Rly. Stn. Darjeeling 

Total for Sadar Bubdivision 


I. 

r. 

A. 

597- 

50 

239-00 

79,168 

J. 

T. 

A. 

J .000 • 

00 

475-00 

164,221 

1. 

T. 

A. 

3,071- 

75 

730-38 

619,879 

J. 

T. 

A. 

730- 

22 

327-74 

150,967 

I. 

T. 

A. 

703 ■ 

09 

277-62 

176,316 

1. 

'P. 

A. 



573-88 


I. 

T. 

A. 

1,080- 

00 

1,180-00 

280,000 

]. 

T. 

A. 

802- 

■82 

399-58 

126,468 

1. 

r. 

A. 

1.700 

OO 

1,005-00 

441,280 

I. 

T. 

A. 



1,001-00 

•• 

I. 

T. 

A. 

4,070- 

52 

1,304-54 

409,741 

1. 

3’. 

A. 

1,024 

•15 

500-00 

250,086 


;r. 

A. 

1,083- 

00 

541-10 

274,549 

I. 

T. 

A. 

1,750 

-00 

693-00 

360,644 

1. 

T. 

A. 

20 

•00 

IP. -50 

5,861 

I. 

T. 

A. 

298 

•00 

234-00 

68,176 

1. 

T. 

A. 



300-00 

•• 

I. 

T. 

A. 



058 • 75 


1. 

T. 

P. A. 

1,970 

•26 

582 -50 

63,941 

I. 

T. 

A. 

543- 

(13 

305-28 

175,020 

1. 

T. 

A. 

409 

OO 

313-00 

177,727 

1. 

T. 

A. 

040 

•00 

234-00 

98,143 




870 

-90 

070-00 

177,541 

I. 

T. 

A. 

995- 

OO 

403 • 25 

190,992 

1. 

T. 

A. 

2,400' 

•35 

1,1 97- 00 

434,706 

1. 

T. 

A. 

1,422 

38 

758-43 

394,400 

I. 

T. 

A. 

1,411 

91 

083 • 24 

406,130 




2,495 

•00 

904-17 

476,133 

1. 

T. 

P. A. 

585- 

00 

320 -00 

86,378 

I. 

T. 

A. 

1.397 

00 

355 -.35 

96,613 

I. 

T. 

A. 

2,506- 

00 

893-91 

2,259,040 

1. 

T. 

A. 

1,283 

00 

362-50 

209,416 

I. 

T. 

A. 

1,750 

00 

570-26 

152,810 

I. 

T. 

A. 

1,287- 

00 

500-43 

178,969 




388- 

00 

214-00 

217,166 

I. 

T. 

A. 

1,032 

43 

341-00 

196,360 




500 

•00 

340-40 

116.669 






47-00 

, , 

I. 

T. 

A. 

396 

66 

185' 86 

196,360 

I. 

T. 

A. 

777- 

-88 

• 381-00 

66,884 




3,198 

•00 

1,336-00 

663,344 




1,570 

■80 

694-00 

237,090 




1,302- 

00 

539-00 

279,528 

I. 

T. 

A. 

1,194- 

84 

745-81 

319,726 

I. 

T. 

A. 

1,648- 

73 

443-63 

216,428 

T. 

T. 

A 

. . 


1,706^00 


I. 

T. 

A. 

409 

-47 

354-48 

145,387 

I. 

T 

. A. 

1,973 

10 

717-24 

384,636 

1. 

T. 

A- . 



363-81 


I. 

T. 

A. • 



602-37 





56,353- 

38 

28,622-02 

12,023,688 




or 


.or 





88- 

05 

44-72 





Bq. miles 

sq. miles 



cn 



APPENDIX I — contd. 


AREA AND PRODUOTIONg OF TEA BARDENS IN DARJEELING, 1952— conld. 


Serial 


Association 

Area of tea 

Area under 

Total 

Name of Garden 

to which 

gardtui in 

tea hushes 

production 

No. 


alii hated 

acres 

in acres 

of tea in 
1962 (in lbs.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 


Kurteong subdivision 


• 


61 

Ambnotia T. E., P. 0. Kursoong, Rly. Stn. KurHonng 

1. T. A. 

2,2(>7-0() 

768-02 

336,360 

52 

Balasuii T. K., P. O. Turig, Kly. Stn. Tung .... 

1. 'F. A. 


317- 17 

204,(589 

63 

Chaitapani T. E.. P. O. Kurseong, Kly. Stn. KuiHeorig 


lliS-00 

143-0(1 

6,693 

64 

Dilaram T. E., P. O. Tung, Kly. Stn. Tung .... 

I. 'F. A. 

1,1 60 - (10 

4SS-27 

1 1 (5,666 

66 

Dow Hill T. E., P. O. Kurseong, Kly. Stn. KuiHt'ong 


60 00 


66 

Eden Vale T. E., P. O. Tiing, Kly. Stn. 'rung .... 



90 (10 


67 

Qayabari T. E., P. (). Gayaban, Kly. Stn. Gayabari . 

J. 'F. P. A. 

r»9i - 71 

147-21 

(59,296 

58 

Giddapahar T. E,, P. O. Kurtieong, Rly. Stn. KurMoong 


s(i:t-oo 

271 ■ 13 

1(53,232 

69 

(ioomtee 'J'. E., P. O. Mahanadi, Kly. Stn. Mahanadi 

1. T. A. 

S27-00 

344-69 

143.671 

60 

Gopaldluira T. E., P. O. Kuraeong, Rly. Stn. v^ia Ghoojn 

1. T. A. 

1.01.'') 00 

322-94 

139,969 

61 

(vOwriahiLiikar T. E., P. (). KiirHoong, Kly. Stn. KurHoong . 


031 -00 

377 (1(1 

79,779 

62 

Jangpana T. E., P. O. Mahanadi, Rly. Sin. Mahanadi 

Longview T. E., P. O. Kuraeong, Kly. Stn. Kiiraeong 

I. 'F. A. 

• 113 

201 -27 

97.020 

63 


3,.'')0.3(10 

768 ■ 02 

3(50,()97 

64 

Mahaldiram 'F. E., P. O. Kuraeong, Kly. Stn. Kuraeoiig 

Makaibari T. E., P. (). Kursoong, Kly. Stn. Kurnoong 


3.31 4K 

10.3-42 

3(5.9(58 

66 


379 00 

430-00 

86,0,39 

6(; 

Mallotar and Kagutar T. E., P. O. Mahanadi, Kly. Stn. Mahanadi 


1.160 00 

.383 (1(1 

I 7,663 

67 

Manjha T. E., P. O. Kursoong, Rly. Stn. Kursoong 

1. 'F. P. A. 

701 • 00 

419-00 

109,186 

68 

Margaret’s Hope aiul Maliarani T. E., P. (). 'Fung. Kly. Stn. 'I’ung 
Mohan Majiiwa T. E., P. (). Kursoong, KI^. Stn. Kursoong 

I. T. A. 


81(5- 1(1 


69 


3l!3-.J6 

1 10-6.3 

1 7,346 

70 

Montoviot and Evandah' T. E., P. O. KiiiHoong, Kly Stn. Kursoong 


27.'’) (10 

208-00 

(51,789 

71 

Murmah 'F. E., P. O. Tung, Kly. Stn. 'Fung 

1. F. A. 

l,40N(10 

38.3 ■ 76 

160,738 

72 

Norbong, Suiiring and Gitangay Dn. T. Es., I*. 0. 'I’lndharia, Kly. Sti 


2,009 (10 

726 (10 

68,131 


Tinii liana 




73 

Okayti 'F. E., P. O. Mirik, Kly Stn. via Ghoojn 

1. T. A. 

1,(1S(|>(10 

606-00 

170,805 

74 

Phuguri ^F. E., P, O. Kursoong, Rly. Stn. Sdiguri 

Kingtong andHopetown T. E., P. O. 'I’ung, Rly. Stn. Tung 

Rohini 'F. E., P. O. Kursoong, Rly. Stn. Sukna 

Selim Hill T. E., P. (). 'Findhiuia, Rly. Stn. 'Firidhuria 

J.'F. A. 

1,689-82 

676-76 

234, 4(M) 

76 

1. T. A. 

1,964 -.31 

860 06 

280,770 

76 


6,IH3-S6 

1,402-02 

14,374 

77 

r. T. A. 

2,007 9<i 

4 20-.^)(l 

1 29,088 

78 

Sopoydhuia T. E., P. O. Kursoong, lily. Stn. Kuraeong 

Soyok T. E., P. O. Mirik, Kly. Stn. via Ghoom .... 


84 2 • 60 

2(56 -00 

(59,165 

79 

1 T. A. 

1,180 10 

38 1 - 82 

142,307 

80 

Simulbari 'F. E., P. O. Kurseong, Kly. Stn. Kursoong 


l,.3ir)H8 

680-00 

277,678 

81 

Singbulli T. E., P. 0. Kuraeong, Kly. Stii. Kursoong . 

I.T. A. 


418- 1,3 

, , 

82 

Singoll 'F. E., P. O. Kursoong, Kly Stn. Kliraoung 

l.T. A. 

1,328-00 

720-00 

240,666 

83 

Sivitar T. E., P. 0. 'Findharia, Kly. Stn. 'Findharia . 


1,048-00 

.39(5 ■ (10 

19,968 

84 

Souroni 'F. E., P. O. Mink, Kly. Stn. Siliguri .... 

J. T. A. 

1,120-06 

172- (54 

66,237 

86 

Springddo T. E., P. O. Kurseiong, Kly, Stn. Kuraeong 


692-00 

. 480-00 

162,167 

86 

Thurbu T. E., P. 0. Mirik, Rly. Stn. via Gbo<gn 

l.T. A. 

3,479-30 

1,200-00 

404,967 

87 

Tindharia T. E., P. 0. 1’indharia, Kly. Stn. I’indharia 

I.T. P, A. 

1,0] 0-86 

,3(58 - 26 

37.212 

88 

Tingling and Simulbari T. E., P. (). Kursoong, Kly. Stn. Sibgnri. 

l.T. A. 

2,176-42 

728-87 

246,761 

89 

United Majhua T. E., P. O. Kursoong, Kly. Stn. Kursoong 

l.T. A. 


1 10-64 



Total for Kurseong subdivision 


47,24(5-70 

17,681-19 

4,727,936 




or 

73-82 

or 

27-63 





sq. miles 

sq. miles 



Siliguri tubdiwition 


00 

Ashapur T. E., P. 0. Naxalbari, Rly. Stn. Naxalbari 

Atal T. E., P. (). Hatighisa, Hly. Stn. Uutighisa 

. 1. T. P. A. 

430-00 

263-00 

78.506 

01 

. 1. T. P. A. 

1,410-00 

687-37 

239,540 

02 

Azamdod T. E., P. O. Naxalbari, Rly. Stn. Naxalbari 


42(5-30 

191-00 

72,600 

03 

Bogdogra T. E., P. O. Bagdugra, Rly. Stn. Bagdogra 


703 - 6(5 

324 ■ 05 

266,182 

04 

Bengdubi T. E., P. O. Bagdogra, Rly. Stn. Bagdogra 


110-84 

60*00 closed during 
the whole 
year 1962 

96 

Bhojnarayan T. E., P. 0. Kamalpftr, Rly. Stn. Bagdogra . 

I. T. P. A. 

960-00 

412-36 

310,840 

06 

Bijoynagar T. E., P. O. Naxalbari, Rly. Stn. Naxalbari 

I. T. P. A. 

1,007-04 

,366 -06 

208,183 

97 

Bilgarhi T. E., P. 0. Panighatta, Rly. Stn. Naxalbari 


2.246-00 

433-00 

327,539 

08 

Chandmoni T. E., P. O. Sdiguri, Rly. Stn. Siligiiri 

. I.T. P. A. 

822-89 

402-36 

274,088 

09 

Dagapur T. E., P. O. Siliguri, Rly. Stn. Siliguri 

1. T. P. A. 

702 00 

,361-17 

199,760 

100 

Daulatpur T. E., P. O. Naxalbari, Kly. Stn. Batasi 

I. T. P. A. 

387-39 

180-00 

114,629 

101 

Doemoni Krishtapur T. E., P. 0. Bagdogra, Rly. Stn. Bagdogra 

. l.T. P. A. 

847-06 

482-67 

270,940 

102 

Fulbari T. £., P. 0. Naxalbari, Rly. Stn. Bataai 

. I.T. P.A. 

871-29 

342-23 

208,236 


oxxi 



APPENDIX I-coimjW. 

AREA AND PRODUCTIONS OF TEA DARDENS IN DARJEELIND, 1S6S— etmeU. 


Name of Garden 


Silieuri lubdlYiilon— concld. 


Fulbari Patmi, P. O. Siligiiri, RIy. Stn. Kiligiiri 
Ganj^aram T. E., P. O. Hiligiiri, Kly. Stn. Siliguri 
Gayaharec' T, E., P. O. Panig)iatta, RIy. Stn. Naxalliari 
Gaya (binga T. E., P. O. Bagdogra, Kty. Sfm. Jiagdogra 
HanHtwna E., P. O. Bagdogra, Kly. Stn. Bagdogra 
Kamala T. p]. P. O. Kamalahagan, Kly. Stn. Bagdogra 
Kamalpiir T. E., P. O. Bagdogra, Kly. Stn. Bagdogra 
Khoril>ari T. P]., P. O. Khoribari, Kly. Stn. Naxatbari 
Lohagarl) T. P]., P. O. Panigbatta, Kly. Stn. Bagdogra 
Marionbari 'I’. E., P. 0. Simulbari, Kly. Stn. Siligiiri and Sukna 
Matigara T. P]., P. O. Matigara, Kly. Stn. Siliguri 
Morryviow T. PI., P. O, HatigtiiHa, Jtly. Stn^ Ilatighiaa 
Moliurganj, Mootabari and Gulina T. PI., P. O. Sukna, Kly. Stn. I 
Morapiir T. PI., P. O. Panigbatta, Kly. Stn. Bagdogra 
Naxalban 1’. E., P. O- Navalban, Kly, Stn. Naxalbari 
N(<w C'barnta T. PI., P. O. Now (^liainf a, Kly. Stn. Siliguri 
N('w Torai Ahhu. E., P. O. Panigbatta, Kly. Stn. Bagdogra 
NiHchintayiur T. E., P. <). Matigara, Kly Stn. Siliguri 
Ord T. PI., P. O. Panigbatta, Kly. Stn. Siliguri 
]*abargooriua T. PI., P. G. Bagdogra, Jtly. Stn. HatigbiHa . 
Putinbari 1\ E., P. O. Matigara, Kly. Stn. Siliguri 
SanyaHhitban T. E., P. O. Bagdogra, Kly. Stn. Bagdogra . 
Singbijhora E., P. O. Bagdogra, Kly. Stn. Bagdogra 
Sukna 'J\ PI., P. O. Sukna, Kly. Stn. Sukna 
Tujpoo T. PI,, ]*. O. Bagdogra, Kly. Stn. Bagdogra 
Than j bora T. PI., P. O. Thanjbora, Kly Stn. BatoHbi 
Tirriliana T. PI., P. (). Panigbatta, Kly. Stn, Bagdogra 

Total for Siliguri Huhdiviuion 


Kalimiiong tubdiviiion 


130 Ambook T. PI., P. O. Fagu, RIy. Stn. Mat-elli .... 

131 Dumsong T. E., P. O. Kalimpong, Kly. Stn. Giollo 

132 Fagu T. E., P. O. Fagu, RIy. Stn. Matolli .... 

133 Kumai T. PI., P. O. Matolb, RIy. Stn. Matolli . . . . 

134 MiHsion Hill T.E.,P.O. Fagu, RIy. Stn. Matolli 

136 Sriram Samboong T. E., P. O. Algarb, Kly. Stn. Giollo 

Total for Kalj/mpong subdivision 


Total for Darjeeling district 


902-00 

303-00 

80,560 

24-50 

23-00 

4,959 

1,773-41 

948-00 

651,588 

2,047-76 

709-00 

486,784 

901 - K9 

448-99 

249,305 

1,749-93 

300-90 

133,230 

7,399-48 

2.732-89 

1,612,486 

or 

or 


11-56 

4-27 


gq. miles 

gq. miles 


169,150-62 

67,626-26 

31,008,525 

or 

or 

lbs. 

248-67 

106-61 


sq. miles 

sq. miles 
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APPENDK n 

An Account of Land Management in Darjeeling, 1870-1945 


I. ItTI 

The total area of the Darjeeling cliKtrirt is square 

miles. The terrain or plains subdivision occupies an area 
of 173,856 acres or 271-65 square miles, ot wliicli in 1H71 
62,116 acres or 97:06 square miles was returned as under 
cultivation; 100,876 acres or 157*02 sqmiro miles as 
cultivable but not actually under cultivation , and 10,H00 
acres or 16-98 ^uare miles as barren and uncultivnblo 
waste. The estimated area under diffiTont crops in the 
terrain in 1871 was returned by the Deputy Commissioner 
as follows : 


Total area 

Total cultivated area 
Rice 

Cotton . 

Pulses . 

Jute 

Oilseeds . 

Sugarcane 

Tea 

Vegetables 
Fruit trees 
Other crops 


Acres 

173,856 (or 271 05 H(|uaro niilos) 
62,115 (or 87 06 s(|uare mill's) 
47,737 
3,818 
1.908 
3,81K 
1,324 
1,408 
1,900 
50 
50 
100 


The Hills subdivision occupies an area of 615,321 acTi^s 
or 961 *44 square miles. The statement of land oinploy- 
ment iji the Hills subdivision is as follows . 


Acres 


Total area 

Area under cultivation 
Cultivable but not culti- 
vated .... 
Barren and incapable of 
cultivation . 


615,321 (or 861*44 squaii* inilos) 
22,453 (or 35-08 .Mijuaii' mili's) 

450,845 (or 713' 88 Hijiiuro inilos) 

135,823 (or 212 38 H(|nji.ro inilns) 


Rice 

6,147 

Marua 

4,083 

Hhutta or maize or Indian 

Com . 

2,233 

Oilseeds 

40 

Potatoes 

174 

Tea 

8,000 

Cinohona 

300 

Vegetables 

11 

Fruit trees 

3 

Cotton . 

58 

Other crops 

404 


Total cultivated area in the 

Darjeeling hills 22,453 (or 35-08 srpiuro miles) 


Including both the*Terrain and the Hills the estimutod 
cultivated area of Darjeeling district in 1872 amounted to 
84,5^ acres or 132*14 square miles; the cultivable but as 
yet uncultivated area to 567,820 acres or 871 *59 square 
miles and the uncultivnble waste to 140,78!) acic.s or 
^ *36 square miles. 

Rice forms the staple agricultural product of the 
plains or the Terrain portion of the district. This is 
divided into two great classes, viz., amnn or haiviantik 
and nus or bhadot. In the hilly pifrtion of the. district, 
rice is not grown by any means to such an extent as in 
the Terrain. The names by which the two chief varieties 
are known are chota dhan and hara dhan, the former 
being grown in comparatively small quantity as compared 
with we latter. The chota dhan of the hills correspond 
with the hhadoi dhan$ of the plains; it is sown in low 
lands in March and reaped throughout September. The 


bar a dhan corresponds to the haimantik dhan of the 
plaias; it is sown on high lands in May and reaped 
throughout November. 

No marked improvement has taken place of late 
years in the quality of ruse in the district, but con- 
siderable extension has taken ^aoe in the area under 
ri(*e cultivutioii. In 1870 an attempt was made to 
introduce C/arolina rice into the district; the nci'ounts 
received as to the results of the experiment are 
conflicting. An English planter informed the Deputy 
CominiHsiouer that his sample produced magnificient 
looking plants, which over-topped all the neighbouring 
native rice; the ears, however, contained no grain. A 
native husharidman, on the other hand, spoke well of his 
samido, and added that, but for his not having received 
tho seed in proper time^ the yield would have been 
better. Tho Deputy Oommissioner is of opinion that the 
acclimatized prepuce of the pure Oarbliiia grain would 
he an improvement on the native rice. The lands through- 
out tho Terrain, formerly in jungle, are being rapidly 
laken up for rice cultivation, owing to the increase of 
pojuilatioii. The Deputy Oommissioner states that this 
oxteiision of the cultivated area would doubiless proceed 
much more rapidly, could the Forest Department see to 
it to he advantageous to relinquish any of the reserved 
forest tracts. These forests afford cover to wild elephants 
ami tigers, the former of which do great damage to the 
i rops, and the latter frequently carry off tho cultivators. 
1'ho extoiision of rice cultivation is due not to the 
substitution of that crop for inferior cereals, but to the 
(tearing and reclamation of jungle land. In the hilly 
(rn('ts, the extension of rice cultivation is confined to the 
N epulis, who generally select for tillage a comparatively 
level sito near the banks of a river or water-course, and 
lay it out in successive terraces, one above the other. 
Their system of agriculture is decidedly in advance of 
I ho primitive jhum method followed by the Meches and 
oIIk'i- ahonginal tribes. It appears probable that, as 
available jungle land for this nomadic method of tillafj^e 
becomes more and more scarce, the aboriginal tribes will 
gradually leUrn tho use of the plough from the Nepalis. 
and will adopt the higher s^rstem of oultivation practised 
by that class of the community. 

The (>nly agricultural or other labourers who live entirely 
by wages are immigrants from other district. The actual 
( ultivators in the terrain subdivision are either prajas or 
ihikadar'i. I’lio prajat are nearly identical with the 
h iishans or agricultural labourers in the district to the 
south. They cultivate the land of others on a metayer 
tenure; receiving an advance of seed or of money from the 
jotvdar, who also supplies all agricultural implements. 
3'he jtraja only finds the labour, and in return for this 
i((;eives a half-share of the produce. The thikadars pay a 
iiiofiey rent for their lands, and of course retain the 
whole of the )>roduce for their own use and benefit. The 
fhikadarl system is said to be gradually coming into 
general operation. Women do not often work in the fields 
in the tor rain, hut children of 10 years of age and up- 
Hunls are commonly employed on agricultural labour. 

There is a good deal of spare land in the Darjeeling 
Icrai. Koine of it is held by lessees under the Waste Land 
Kiiles, and a great portion is made up of forests which are 
(Mtiier private property, or are under the administration 
:iii<l supervision of the Forest Department. These forests 
arc in many cases full of wild beasts, whose ravages cause 
tiitirh of tho surrounding land to lie waste, although other- 
wise fit for cultivation. The Deputy Commissioner states 
that the great hope for the terat consists in the fact that 
the hinds are being rapidly taken up by European 
planters, who will soon buy up many of the private forests 
and foil them for clearings. 


Q 
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Yield per aer^: The Deputy Gommiafiioner believes that 
six inautids of paddy per bigha or 13 cwts. per acre iti the 
temi iH not more than a fair outturn from a good land. 
Second crops are not obtained from the aanie lands in^ the 
terai. The Deputy Oommiseioner considers that a bi^ha 
of land in the Darjeelins hills in a favourable situation 
and cultivated by a Nepali husbandman will yield as large 
an outturn as the best lands in other hills or from 5 to 6 
inaunds of paddy = from 11 to 13 cwts. per acre. It is not 
usual to taae a second crop from the same land in one 
year ; but in some instances a crop of wheat is grown after 
paddy has been reaped. 

Average land par agrioultural family: In the iemi lands 
a farm from 8 to 10 haU or from 160 to 900 bigliaB=from 
53 to 65 acres would be considered a very large holding 
and one of one hal^ or 20 bighas-G} acres, a very smaii 
one. A holding containing 1 hal or 20 bighas for e^Mh 
able-bodied male adult in a cultivator’s familv would ^ield 
a comfortable mainteiianoe for his household. A pair of 
oxen is Hupposed to cultivate one hal. A holding consist- 
ing of one hal of land would not make its proprietor so 
wml off as a respectable retail shopkeeper nor will enable 
him to live as well as a man drawing Rs. 8 or 16s a month. 
The cultivators as a body are in debt, but not deeply so. 
The larger jotedars, who hold estates of 200 bighas and 
upwards directly from the Government, are also in debt, 
some of them very heavily. The Deputy Commissioner in 
1871 estimated that seven-eighths of this class were in 
debt. 


II Imperial Gaiettaar, igsi 

Rice Hubstitiiies the one food crop grown in the terai 
portion of the district; but among the hills Indian corn, 
millets (malwa etc.), wheat, potatoes and cardamoms are 
also grown wherever practicable. Subordinate crops in 
the plains are cotton, jute, pul^, oilseeds and sugarcane. 
As usual throughout Bengal rice crop is divided in two 
harvests, the aman or Jiaimantik reaped in winter and 
the a us or bhadoi reaped in Bhadra. Rice cultivation is 
rapidly extending throughout the terai, although some- 
what retarded by the requirements of the Forest Depart- 
ment. Himgali and Nepali cultivators use the plough ; 
but the M echos and the other aboriginal people still adhere 
to the old method of cultivation Known as jhvm, which 
consists in burning down a fresh patch of jungle land each 
successive year. They use the dao or hill-knife for all 
rustic operations. Manure is not commonly applied any- 
where ; hut throughout the teim and in the hills wherever 
natural facilities are afforded irrigation is industriously 
practised by the cultivators of all classes. 

Yield per aorei In the terai, land is measured by the 
hal, which is the area that can be tilled by a plough and 
one yoke of oxen. The produce is about 13 owts. per acre. 
In the hill no system of land measurement is known, but 
it has been estimated that the amount and value of the 
outturn is approximately the same as in the terai. No 
rent is there paid for tne land hut a house tax is levied 
by the proprietors which averages about lOs. per bouse. 


Ill 1903-4 


The principal agricultural statistics for 
shown below in square miles: 

19034 are 

Subdivision 

Total Cultiva- 

ted 

Cultiva- Forests 

able waste 

Darjeeling . • 

726 116 

27 

326 

Kurseong . 

438 186 

17 

197 

Total 

1,164 261 

44 

488 


Rice, which occupies nearly a third of the cultivatetl 
area, is the only foodgrain grown in the terai, the winter 
Cl op being the most important. In the hills Indian corn 
forms a valuable staple in Kalimpong, and the area under 
it amounts to more than three-quarters of the net cropped 
area. 

Yield per aors: The average yield of Indian corn ou 
the best hill lands is al^ut 18 niuunds per acre and on the 
inferior lands 9 maunds. In the terai the yield of rice per 
acre varies from 4 to 10 maunds. In the hills, millets, 
such as marua, wheat, potatoes, and cardamoms are 
grown wherever practicable. Subordinate crops in the 
plains are cotton, jute, which is encroaching on the rice 
area, pulses, oilseeds and sugarcane. 

Agriculturally the district is divided into thn^e tracts : 
the mountains west of the Tista river, Kiilimpong, and tho 
terai. At the time of cession the western mountains were 
almost wholly covered with forest, and were very sparsely 
populated; almost all the slopes ure now under tea, and 
two-thirds of the population outside the municipality and 
caiitoTinientH are resident on the tea gardens. Kalimpong 
contains only four tea gardens, and the greater part of 
the tea area is reserved for native tea cultivation, five- 
sixths of the native inhabitants being settled on the Gov- 
ernment estate. The terai contains a number of tea 
plantations along the f(‘et of the hills, but there are also 
extensive areas under ordinary cultivation, and the tea 
garden population is barely one-hftli of the total. 

A distinctiwo feature of the Himalayan agriculture is 
the terracing of the mountain slopes for rice cultivation. 
Dll steep slopes the labour of revetting tlie narrow 
terraces with stones is very great; hut as the site of a 
rice-field is nlw'ays selei^ted so that it ran be irrigated from 
some stream, the crop is a certain one and ainjily repays 
the labour expended. The incline of the sloj^e, the aspect, 
and the elevation nre imiiortant 1 actors in tlie n'lative 
fertility of such lands. Many of the i(‘rraces aro too 
narrow to admit the use of a plough, and these are culti- 
vated with a hoe. The nomadic method of agriculture 
known as jhuni, which consists in hnrning down of a 
fresh patch of jnngle land eacli successive year, has 
practically ceasmi, as most of the foi(‘sts in ilie district 
are now reserved by the Forest, Departnumt. Bengali and 
Nepali cultivators use the plough, and jilough ciiltiva- 
tioii has also been adopted by the aboriginal tribes, 
e.speeiallv east of the Tista. The hill chopper known as 
dao or kukri is widely used for all rustic operations. The 
Nepalese are by far the most enterprising cultivators, and 
special measures are necessary to protect the indigenous 
Lepchas from being ousted by them. 

A good deal has been done to distribute improved seeds 
for various crops, and .some remarkably fine maize has been 
grown in Kalimpong from American seed. Efforts have 
been made to extend the growth of potatoes, but blight 
has proved very destructive hitheito. Oranges and other 
fruit trees have been successfully ^rown at Kalimpong. 
Rice cultivation is spreading steadily in the mountains, 
especially in the east of the district. 

Irrigation is not practised on a large scale, but through- 
out the terai and in the hills natural facilities are indue- 
striously utilised wherever they are to be found. 

In Kalimpong the land has been classified for revenue 
purposes as cardamom, held rent-free for the first three 
years, during which there is practically no outturn, after 
which it is assessed at«Rs. 10 per acre; terraced rice lands 
paying from 8 annas to Re. 1-4 annas per acre ; unterraced 
cultivation, including fallows, of less than throe years’ 
standing being from 6 annas to 15 annas per aero; and 
fallows of three years’ standing and over being from 2 
annas to 3 annas per acre. Some lands in each of the last 
three classes are assessed at a slightly lower rate for the 
first three years of the settlement. [O. A. Bell, Settle- 
merit Report (Calcutta, 1906.)] 
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IV Distrlot 0«MttMr, IMT 

Out of 1,192 square miles, the total area of the distrio^ 
approximately 259 scpmre miles are under tea leases, 432 
square miles are under reserved forests, and 83 sauare 
miles are und(U' cinchona. This leaves a balance oi 463 
square miles left for f];enoral unreserved forests and culti- 
vation of non-plantation crops. It should, however, be 
iiotod that much of the area leased to tea is under ordinary 
cultivation by tea garden labour. This may be estimated 
at 50 per cent, of area not under tea, i.e., 80 square miles. 
The distribution between forests, cinchona, tea and other 
cultivation varies in different parts of the dirtrict which 
can be divided into three areas, in each of which a parti- 
cular distrilmtiou is characteristic. In the hills, west of 
the Tista, a very large proportion of the area is under 
foresl, tea and ciru'hoTia, and the area under ordinary non- 
plantation crops is very small, being mainly confined to 
an Jiroa north-west of the Little Rangit river known as 
Chebu Lama’s grant. In the hills east of the Tista, there 
are very few tea gardens. Here the area under reserved 
ton‘sts IS approximately 211 square miles and the area of 
the Kalimpong Government &tate is 176 square miles. 
An area of 21 square miles for tea and miscellaneous lands 
makes up Ihe total area of the subdivision 408 square 
mih‘s. Of the area of 176 square miles of the Government 
KNtat<*, only 95 square miles were settled with tenants and 
ol this only 84 were e.nder crops. Thus in the Kalimpong 
Government Estate less than 50 per cent, were actually 
undei cioi). 'Plicre are no similar figures for the Sadar 
and KurseoTig subdivisions but the area of the West Tista 
Khas Mahals is 57 sipiaro miles and other areas in those 
subdivisions not under tea are approximately 22 squarer 
miles. It can be assumed that an area of roughly 70 
square miles not under tea is let out to tenants in these 
two subdivisions. Thirly-fiv€) square miles of this land are 
l>erhnps actually cropped. The terai has a total area of 
25K square mih's of whicli 28 square miles are estimated to 
be under r<‘served forest and 66 under tea, leaving 164 
square miles of otluu' latid. Out of this area of 164 square 
miles 14t were waste and about Hi were under sal forest; 
probably 20 square miles of the balance would be unculti- 
vated, leaving 121 square miles as cropped area in the 
tirau 1’abulated, the figures are as follows: 


The total non-plantation cropped area would thus come 


up to as follows: 



Square miles 

Tea leased land 

80 

Sadar Kurseong ..... 

85 

Kalimpong ...... 

84 

Siliguri ....... 

121 

Total 

320 


A rough summary of the use of land in the district is 
thus : 

Square miles 


Reserved forest 




437 

Under tea 




00 

Under oinchone 




33 

Cropped 




320 

Waste, etc. 

• 

• 


303 



Total . 


1,102 

The area under the 

main 

crops in 

the terai wore as 

follows in tile settlement of 1925: 






Acres 

rercontago 

Rice .... 



40.f>23 

700 

Jowar (millet) 



186 

0-3 

Maize 



497 

0-7 

Mustard 



2,202 

3-6 

Sugarcane . 



282 

0-4 

Jute .... 



3,600 

5-0 

Tobacco 



542 

10 

Garden produce . 



801 

1-3 

Fruit 



265 

0-4 

Potatoes 



313 

0*5 

Misoollaneous food 



020 

1*0 

Miscellaneous non-food 



3,843 

60 


Total 

. , 

63,101 

100-5 


In the Kalimpong Government Estate in 1920 th^ follow- 
ing were the acreages under the main crems. Percentages 
are shown to compare with those for the Terai : 


Total area of the district , . . . , 

Area under tea leases ..... 

(a) Ordinary cultivated area in tea gardens 
Rcsorvod forest ...... 

Cincdiona ....... 

Ciiltivat-od unrosorvod forests an<l unculturable 
waste ........ 

Hills east of the Tista (Kalimpong Subdivision) . 
(o) Roservod forest ..... 

(b) (?) Kalimpong Government Estate 

(n) Settled with tenants .... 
(in) Area under cr^ps .... 

(c) Area under Um ..... 

Area west of the Tista (Darjeeling and Kurseong 
subdivisions) ...... 

(а) Khas Mahals ...... 

(б) Cultivated area not under tea . 

(c) Area let out to tenants (not under tea) 

(d) Cropped area ...... 

Terai : 

(Siliguri subdivision) ...*.. 
(a) Reserved forest ..... 
(h) Area under tea ..... 
(c) Cultivated forest and waste lands 

(t) Waste lands ..... 
(it) Sal forest ..... 
(tit) ITneultivatod land .... 
(•v) Cropped aim ..... 





Acres 

Percentage 


Rice • • • • 


8,204 

13-4 

Square miles 

Wheat 


2,542 

4-1 


Barley 


267 

0-4 

1,102 

Millet (kodo) 


, 7,454 

12-3 

250 

Maize 


39,739 

65-1 

80 

Mustard 


539 

•9 

437 

Cardamom end spices 


1,466 

2-4 

S3 

Fruit 


203 

0-3 


Potatoes . 


322 

0-5 

463 

Miscellaneous food 


291 

0-5 

408 

211 


Totel 

61,027 

09-0 


176 

05 

84 

21 

103 

57 

22 

70 

35 

258 

28 

66 

164 

14 * 

8 * 

20 

121 


There are no complete figures for cropping in the rest of 
the hill area but the settlement report of the filing 
Estate, dated 1928, gave the following figures and per- 
centages which give useful guidance for ^ whole West 
Tista area: 


Rice . 

Wheat 
Barley 
Millet (kodo) 

Maize 
Cardamom and spices 
Potatoes . 


Totel 


Acres 

Percentage 

528 

3-3 

875 

2-3 

275 

1-8 

814 

5-1 

12,025 

75-2 

602 

3-8 

1,841 

8*4 

15,960 

99-9 


Yield per terei (l) Maibb: The outturn varies from 4 
to 10 maunds per acre, and higher with heavy manuring. 
The average yield may be taken to be 8 maunds per acre. 
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(2) Millet : The outturn variee from 5 to 8 maunds per 
acre (average perhaps 6 maunds) when the croj> is grown 
alone and loss (say 6 maunds per acre) when it is grown 
together with inaiae. 

(:i) Hick The outturn varies from 8 to 12 maunds per 
acre, and 10 may be taken as the average in the hills, 
although in the Terai double this figure may be attained, 
'riio yield straw is heavy (26 to 36 maunds per acre). 

(1) Potatoes : Yield varies from 30 to 120 maunds per 
aero ; even up to 160 maunds per acre in very favourable 
conditions. 

A very profitable v<^getable garden business supplies both 
local and distant markets. There was so little cultivation 
before the British administration that it can almost be 
said tliat all the crops, fruits, and vegetables grown in the 
district have been introduced and acclimatised. 

V ishaque Survay, 1044-6 

The agricultural statistics are as under: 

Acrc« 


CultivatcMl an^a . . . . . .110,196 

Cultiirable waste ...... 43,334 

IJnculturable waste ...... 16,507 

Area under jungles ...... 15,815 

Area under water ...... 6,231 


1'he area under both cultiirable waste and unculturable 
waste has dcHireased since the last settlement. Increase in 
the population, deforestation and extension of tea cultiva- 
tion are the three main factors responsible for this 
decrease. 

Of the different crops, the cultivators concentrate on 
(imnn paddy most, the soil being most suitable for the 
same. Next fo it is bkodoi paddy and next is rahi, the 
arc^a covered by each being amaii 48,724 acres, aiw 1,165 
acres and rahi 4,316 acres. Jute 1,7()4 acres. Tea 18,460 
acres. Jute and tea are the main among the special crofis. 
The acreage under jute being so small it has little effect on 
the general economy of the area. As regards tea, it 
benefits the local population with a demand for labour. 

Then^ has been an increase in the acreage* of aman^ rahi 
and h tin dot crops over those of the last settlement. 

Due to the undulating nature of the country lands, 
particularlv in the Khas Mahal area, have been nfficiallv 
divided into three classes, via., (a) Sukhakhet (unirrigated 
and usually unterraced), (b) Panikhet (irrigated and 
terraced), and (c) Oardamom land. Rukhakhet is mainly 
meant for dry cultivation, Panikhet for paddy cultivation 
and Cardamom lands (they may be Sukhakhet or Panikhet) 
exclusively for cardamom cultivation. The soil of the 
western z<»ne, the Relling and the Samabong (Ulbong) 
Estati^s in Darjeeling subdivision is mainly fit for dry culti- 
vation. The chief produce of these estates aro maize, 
millet and phapar (buck-wheat), all of which grow in 
Rnkhakbot. Tn most of the first-class lands maize is follow- 
ed by one or other of the winter crops, e.g., millet, mustard 
and phapar, though mustard is grown rather sparsely. 

The soil of the south-oast Khas Mahal blocks of Kalim- 
pong is mainly suitable for cultivation of paddy on all 
Panikhets and maize on the Sukhakhets, followed liy millet. 
1'he soil in the northern Khas Mahal blocks of the same 
subdivision is fit for dry cultivation, the chief produces 
being maize, millets, phapar, soyabean, etc. 

The list of crops grown include paddy, maize, millet, 
phapar (buck-wheat), soyabean, maaium (a kind of pulse), 
gcUiat (pulse), arkar, khtMOTi, pulse, mug, wheat, 
mustard, potato and sugarcane. 

Wheat and mustard cultivation is, however, limited and 
is oil the decrease. 


Arias under the principal crops are as follows : 

Paddy ........ 

Millot 

Maize ........ 

Tea 

Vogot-ables ....... 

Fruits ........ 


Aores 

12,628 

26,546 

68,020 

41,152 

5,824 

1,003 


Jrrigiition is not a groat problem in this area. The 
(lovornnuHit wasto lands consist mainly of bods of rivers, 
ravines and stoop tree-clad slopes. The total of this 
uiiuccMjiicd area including grazing resorves i® 47,687 

acres in Kaliinpong and 4,3(X) acres in Darjeeling and 
Kiit'soong subdivisions. 

(kiltivatiou of niulburry hue become almost nou- 

oxistoni. 


Average land per agricultural family: The size of an 
average holding in the district is 6*60 acres and the 
average size of a family in the hills works out at 5*5 
liersons being slightly higher than that in the plains. 

Eighty per cent, of the agriculturists are ad Aiars, culti- 
vating lands of jotedara on a/ihi system. The position of 
these adkiara is very unsatisfactory, as the shares the 
adkiars got is liardly sufficient to maintain themselves. 
The system keeps the adhiara, forming so large a propor- 
tion of the population, in perpetual poverty. 

The following is a statement of land employment in the 

district : 

Hill sub- Siligiiri 

Description divisions of sub- Total 

Darjeeling division 

J*ad(lv — 


(a) Aman 

(b) Boro 

(c) Aus 

Clrain .... 
Wheat .... 
Barley .... 
Maize .... 
Sugarcane 
Mustard 

Potato .... 
Jute .... 
Mango .... 
Tobacco 

Area not available for culti- 
vation 

Culturablo but not culti' 
vttted .... 
'fotal area 

Total area under eunan 
crops .... 

(a) Aman paddy . 

(b) Millet 

(r) ('^ardamoiu 

(d) Seasonal vegetahloB 

(e) Orange’iH . 

(/) Others 

Total arf'H under rahi crops 

(а) Wheat . 

(б) Barloy . 

(c) Potato 

(d) Seasonal vegctahU»8 
(r;) Seasonal fruits 

If) Others 

Total area under hhadoi 
crops .... 
(a) Maize 
(5) Aus paddy 

(c) Seasonal vegetables 

(d) Seasonal fruits 
(«) Others . 

Total area of lands growing 
more than one crop 
Soyaboan 

Country vegetables . 
English vegetables . 


12,618 

48,724 

61,342 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

10 

1,155 

1,165 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

1,126 

10 

1,136 

395 

16 

411 

68,020 

534 

68,554 


231 

231 


3,008 

3,008 

1,793 

542 

2,335 


1,704 

1,704 


53 

63 

•• 

295 

295 

78,436 

16,507 

94,943 

64,387 

43,334 

107,721 

575,321 

170,037 

746,358 

53,927 


58,927 

12,618 


12,618 

26,646 

, , 

26,546 

5,432 

. . 

5,432 

3,169 

. . 

3,169 

1,742 


1,742 

4,381 


4,381 

5,866 

. . 

5,866 

1,126 

»f • • 

1,126 

395 


395 

1,793 

, , 

1,793 

1,182 


1,182 

242 


242 

1,129 

•• 

1,129 

69,647 


69,647 

68,020 

. . 

68,020 

10 

, , 

10 

1,472 

, , 

1,472 

8*47 

. . 

8-47 

87 

•• 

87 

38,753 


88,753 

860 

, , 

860 

1,470 

, . 

1,470 

3,680 

. . 

8,680 


exxvi 
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Extracta from “Himalayan Journals” 

h 

Sir Joseph DaUon Hooker^ K.c.s.i., c.b., m.d., d.o.l., f.r.s. 


April 19, 1143 

1 awoke at 4 a.m., and found my jHtlhre on the 
f^roundy and the bearerH coolly Kinokin^i; their hinthahs 
under a tree (it was raining hard) ; they 
had carried me the length ot their atngi* twelve mih'K, 
and there wore no others to take me on. 1 had paid 
twenty-four pounds for my dawh, from Onragola to the 
hills, to which I had lH>en obliged to add a handsome 
douceur; so 1 lost all patience. Alter waiting and 
ontreating during several hours, 1 found the headman 
of a neighbouring village, and hy a fiiither disbiirst'- 
inent induced six out of the twelve bearers to carry the 
empty iHilkee^ whilst I should walk to the next stage, or 
till we should meet some others. They agreed, and 
cutting the thick and spongy sheaths of the banana 
used them for shoulder-pads; thew idso wrappi'd them 
round the poiA'se-poles, to ease their aching clavicles. 
Walking along I picked up a few plants, and lourteen 
miles further on came again to the banks of the Miihn- 
iiuddee, whose bed was strewn witJi pebbles and small 
boulders, brought thus far from the mountains (about 
thirty miles distant). Here, again, 1 had to apply to 
the headman of a village, and pay for Ifearers to take 
me to Titalya, the next stage (fourteen miles). Some 
curious long low sheds puzaled me very much, and on 
examining tliem they proved tx> be for the growth ol 
/)(/ir/i or betel-pepper, another indication ot the mois- 
ture of the climate. These sheds are twenty to tifiy 
yards long, eight or twelve or so broad, and scarcely 
five high ; they are made of bamboo, w attled all round 
and over the top. Slender rods are ]>lace(l a i<nv feet 
apart, inside, up which the Pepper Vines cliiiih, and 
(piickly fill the place with their deep green glossy 
foliage. The native enters every morning hy n little 
door, and carefully clcuins the plants. Constan'i heat, 
damp, and moisture, shelter from solar beams, from 
BCiirching heat, and from nocturnal rediation, are thus 
all procured for the plants, which would certainly not 
live twenty-four hours if exposed to the climate ol this 
treeless district. Great attention is paid to the cultiva- 
tion, which is very profitable. Snakes fre(|ueiitly take 
up their quarters in these hot-houses^ and cause fatal 
accidents. 

Titalya was once a military station of some importance, 
and from its proximity to the hills has been selected hy 
Dr. Campbell (the Superintendent of Darjeeling) as the 
site for an annual fair, to which the moiintaiii tribes 
resort, as well as the people of the plains. The Calcutta 
road ‘to Darjeeling by Ihnajpore meets, near here, that 
by which 1 had come; and I found no difficulty in pro- 
curing bearers to proceed to Siligoree, where I arrived 
at 6 a. in. on the 13th. Hitherto 1 had not N»‘eii th<‘ 
mounlAms, so uniformly had they been shrouded by 
dense wreaths of vapour : here, however, when w ithin 
eight milee of their l^e, I caught a first glimpse of the 
outer range — sombre masses^, of far from picturesque out- 
line, clothed everywhere with a dusky forest. 

Siligoree stands on the verge of the Terai, that low 
malarious belt which skirts the base of the Hiinalyaya 
from the Sutlej to Brahmakoond« in Upper Assam. 
Every feature, botanical, geological, and zoological, is 
new on entering this district. The change is sudden and 
immediate : sea and shore are hardly more consfiicuously 
different; nor from the edge of the Terai to the limit 
of perpetual snow is anj bo^nical region more clearly 
marked than ^is^ which is the commencement of 
Himalayan vegotation. A sudden descent leads to the 


Mahanuddee river, flowing in a shallow valley, over a 
pebbly bottom- li is a rnpul river, even at this season; 
Its hanks are triiigeil wiili hu^flies. and it is clear and 
sparkling as a trout stream in Seothiiid. Beyond it the 
road winds through a thick bruKhwoo<l, choked with long 
gra.s.ses, and vviili hut lew trees, chiefly of Acacin, 
Ihilhc.njM Stssoii, and a searlet-iruiU*(l Str.rcvUa. The 
soil IS a n^d, Iriahle (-lay and gravel. At this season 
only a few' spring plants were in flower, amongst which 
a v<*ry sweet -seen t4vl t'nninn, Aspluwlel, and a small 
('urciinui, were in the grt'at(‘st profusion. Ix^aves of 
terrestrial oreliuls ap]U'ared, wi'tii terns and weeds of 
hot' <hitiip nylons. I cn)NstM;i the IhhIs of many small 
streams, some wiu-e dry, and all very tortuous; their 
hanks were richly clothed with brushwood and eliinbers 
of Oonvolviilus, Vines, Jjvea, Memspermeott 

('m iti hiifu f‘(v, and iii[t uimun vn . Their pent-up waters, 
]n*rcohiting tin* gravel beds, and partly carried off by 
eva]ioration 'tliroiigh the strnLiim ol ever-increasing vego- 
table tnniihi, must he one main agent in the procluction 
of the inalarions vapours of the pestilential region. 
Add to this, the detiuition ol the same amongst the 
jungly herhuge, the amount of vapour in the humid 
atmosphere nhovt', eiiei king the upward passage of that 
from the soil, the slielt-m-ed nature of the locality at the 
immediate ba.se ol lolly mountains; and there appear to 
me to he here all necessary elements, which, combined, 
will prmiuce stagnation and deterioration in an atmoa- 
phcri^ loaded with lapour. Fatal us 'this district is, and 
esfu'cially to Kiiropeans. a race inhabit it with impunity, 
who, it not numerous, do not ow^e their (laucity to any 
climatic causes These are the Meehis, often described 
as a s(|iialid, nnh(ai1thy peojile, typical of the region 
they fr(‘i|nont ; hut w'ho are, in reality, more robust than 
the Europeans in India, and whose disagreeably sallow 
eomph'xion is d(‘('(‘piive us iridii'ating a sickly constitu- 
tion. 1’liey are a mild, inoffensive iieople, industrious 
lor OritmUds, living by annually burning the Terai 
Mingle and cni'tivating the th(‘ eleareil spots; and, though 
HO se(jU€*stered and isolat»*d, they rather court than 
avoid iiiiereonrse with iliose wdiites whom they know to 
he kindly disposed 

After proceeding some six miles along the gradually 

а. seending jiath, 1 came to a eonsidernhle stream, cuYting 

il.M way through strut ilifsJ gravel, with cliffs on each side 
filte<*ii t-o tw'cnty teet high, hen* and th(*re coverexi with 

ferns, the little Ornhs se/nsitiva, and other herbs. Tho 

road here suddenly ascends a stc*ep gravelly hill, and 

opens out on a short flat, or spur, from which the 

Himalaya rise ahrujitly, clothed wdth forest from the 
base' the little Iniiigalow of Piinkaburee, rny immediate 
d<*st ina'Moii, nestl(‘(l in tlut womls, crowning a lateral 
knoll, nlK>ve whieli, to efist and west, as far as the eye 
could reach, were range after range of w'ooded mountains, 

б, (K)0 to H,(K)0 iec-t high. I hero met with the India- 
rubber trt'e (Firu.s rJa,Htica) ] it abounds in Assam, but 
this is i'ts western limit. 

From this sUqipe, the ascmi'i to Punkabaroe is sudden 
iiiid .slt'op, and aceonipanied witli a change in soil and 
vegetation. 1'he mica slate and clay slate protrude 
everywhere, the former full of garnets. A giant forest 
replaces the s'tunted and bushy limber of the Terai 
Proper; of w'hieh the Dualmuiia and Tfmiinalia form the 

f ircvailing trees, with CedreUi and (iordonia WaUickii. 
hiialler timber and shrubs are innumerable; a succulent 
ebaraclor pervades the bushevS uml herbs, occasioned by 
the prevaleiiee of JUtinui, Large bamboos rather creat 
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tho bills than cour't the deeper shade, and of the latter 
then' is abundance* for the torrents cut a straisht, deep, 
and course down the hill flanks : the Kulleys they 

traverse* are rhoked with vegetation and bricked bv 
fallen trees, whose trunks are richly clothea with 
JJcudrahivin Vierardi end other epiphytical Orchids, with 
jiendulous Lyntpndia and many ferns, J/oj/a, Sntaminc(E, 
and similar types of the hottest and dampest climates. 

'riie bungalow at Piinkabaree was good — whic:h was 
well, as my liiggage-be*irers had not come up, and there 
wm'c no signs of them along the Terai road, which 1 
saw winding below mo. My scanty stoc^k of paper being 
full ol filants, I was recliieed to the strait of botanising, 
and throwing awny the speeimens. The forest was truly 
nnigniheeiit along the siet^p mountain sidos. The appa> 
rontlv large proportion oi deciduous trees was far more 
eonsiderahle than I had expected; partly, probably, due 
U> the iihnndanee oi the JhVfciini, (Umaui, and ♦Sfcrndui, 
whose eopions fruit was all the more consiiiciious from 
the leafless condition of the plant. The white or lilac 
blossoms oi the eonvo1vulus>like Thu/nhergin^ and other 
Aninthdt r(i\ where the ]vredoininant features of the 
shrubby vegetation, and very handsoiiio. 


.\il around, th(* hills rise steeply five or six thousand 
feet, clothed in a dense deep-green dripping forest. 
Torre nts rnsli down the slopes, their position indientx^d 

by the diiiping of ’the fort^sl into their Ixxis, or the 
oc'casional cloud of spray rising above sotiie more 
boisterous part of their course. From the road, at and 
a little above Piinkabaree, the view' is regally superb, and 
vtM-y instructive. Behind (or north) the Himalaya rise 
in steep coni used masses. Below, the hill on which I 

Ktcsid, and the’ ranges as far ns the eye ran reach east 
and west throw spurs on to the plains of India. These 

an* very thickly wooded, and enclosed broad, dead-flat, 

hoi ami damji valleys, apparently coveretl with a dense 
forest. Secondary spurs of clay and gravel, like that 
immediately Im‘Iow I’unkabnree, n^t on the bases of the 
mountains, and schuii to form an interinecliaie neiitroi 
ground belwcH'ii flat and mountainous India. The Terai 
district I onus a very irr<»gular belt, sc'antily clothed, and 
intersected by iniiuinerahle rivulets from the hills, w'hich 
unite and divide again on the flat* till, emerging from 
the region ol many trees, they enter the plains, follow- 
ing devious courses, which glisten like silver threads. 
The whole horizon is iKuinded by the sea-like expanse 
of the plains, which stretch away into the region of 
Kiiiisliine and fine weather, in one boundless flat. 


Ill the distance, the courses of the Teesta and Cosi, 
the great drainers of the snowy Himalayas, and the r(K;i- 
pients of innnmerahh^ smaller rills, are with difiicult.v 
traecvl at this, the dry season. The ocean-like appearance 
of this southern vi(*w is even more conspicuous in the 
heavens than on the land, the clouds arranging them- 
selves after a singularly sea-scape fashion. Endless 

strata run in parallel rihlHins over the extreme horizon; 
almve these, seottered cumuli, also in horizontal lines, 

are dolt4Ml against a clear grey sky, which gradually, 

as the eye is liftcii, passes into a deep cloudless blue 
vault, rontiiinoii,sly clear to the zenith; tnere the cumulit 
in white fleei y masses, again appear ; till, in the northern 
cilestinl hemisphere, they thicken and assume the leaden 
hue of nimbi, discharging their moisture on the dark 
torest-clad hiUs around. The breezes are south-easterlv, 
bringing that vapour from the Indian Ocean, which is 

raroniKi and suspiuidcd aloft over the heati’d plains, but 
condensed into a drizzle when it strikes the cooler flanks 
i ll and into heavy rain when it meets their 

still colder summits. Upon what a gigantic scale does 
nature hero operate! Vapours, raised from an ocean 

whose nenr(*st shore is more than 400 miles distant, are 
Kutely transported without the loss of one drop of water 
ij> support the rank luxuriance of this far distant region. 
This and other offices fulfilled, tht* waste wa’t.ers^are 
returned, by tlie Cosi and Teesta, to the ocean and 


again exhaled, exported, expanded, re-collected, and 
leturned. 

The soil and bushes everywhere swarmed with largo 
and troublesome ants and enormous earthworms. In the 
evening the noise of the great ('icadfE in the trees was 
almost deatening. Thev burst suddenly into full chorus, 
with a voice so harshly creaking, so dissonant, and so 
unearthly, that in these solitary forests I could not help 
being startlcjd. In general cliuracter the note was very 
similar to that of oth^r ('ictidir. 1'fiey ceased us sudden- 
ly os they comineneeci. On tlie tuliowing morning iny 
baggage arrived, and. leaving my 1 mounted a 

pony kindly sent for me by Mr. Hodgson, and commenced 
a very sieop ascent of alxiiit d,(KH) feet, winding along 
the face of a steep, richly woode<l valley. The road 
zigzags extraordinarily in imd out of the innumerable 
lateral raviin's, each w'ith its wntercour.se, dense jungle, 
and h'gion ol lee<-hes; the bite of these blood-suckers 
giv<*N no pain, hut is fo1lowt‘d by eonsiderahle effusion 
of blood. They puiietiire through thiek w'orsted stockings* 
and even trousers, and, w'heii full, roll in the form of a 
little- soft hall into the bottom ol the slioe, wdierc their 
presenee is hardly felt in walking. 

Not only are 'the roadsides rich in plants, hut native 
paths, ciittiiig oil all the zigzags, run in straight lines 
up the sti'enest hill-faces, and tlins double the available 
menus for hotnnising; and it is all hut impossible to 
leave the paths ot one kind or other, except for a yard 
or two up the rot^ky ravin(\s. Elephants, tigers, and 
occasionally the rhinoceros, inhabit the foot of 'these bills, 
W'ith wild hoars, IcKipards, etc., hut none are numerous. 
The elephant’s i^nith is an excellent Kpeeinicii ol ongiiu*er- 
ing — the opposite of the native track, for I’t winds 
judic’iously. 

At about 1,(K)() f<*et above PunkabariH* the vegetation 
is very rich, and apfiears all the more so from the many 
turnings of ‘the road, uflording glorious pro.sp(*<'ts of the 
lore-shortened tropical forests. The prevalent timber is 
gigantic, and scaled by climbing Lp<ju m}i)i)su\ as 
Jiauhnnus and Hohtnws, which sometime.s sheath the 
trunks, or span the forest w ith huge cahh's, joining tree 
to tree. Their trunks are also clothed w'lth parasitical 
orchids, and still more beautifully witli Pothos 
{SciuddpHVA), peppers, f/artin/i, Vines, Convolvulus, and 
higrionhr. The beauty of the drapery of the Pothos- 
Jeayes is pre-eminent, whetlnr lor the graceful folds the 
foliage assumes, or lor 1h(‘ liveliness of its colour. Ot 
the more conspicuous sinnllei trees, tlie wnld hanann is 
the most abundant, its crown of very h(‘niitifiil foliage 
contrasting with the smaller-Ioaved plants amongst which 
It nestles; next c.omes a screw-pipe (randan us) wdlh a 
straight stem and a 'iiift oi loaves, each eight or ten 
feet long, waving on all sides. Arahacvfjp, with smooth 
or armed slender trunks, and il/nppn-like Kupfmrhuuf'a'.y 
spread their long petioles liorizontally lorth, each termi- 
nated with an ample leaf some feed in dinmeU>r. Bamboo 
abounds everywhere; its dejgse tufts ol culms, KKt feot 
and upwards high, are as thick us a man’s thigh at the 
base. Twenty or thirty specnes of ferns (including a 
trc^*-forn) wore luxiiriani and hnndsoine. Foliaceous 
lic’hens and a few^ mosses appeared at 2,0(K) fc*et. Such 
1 .H the vegetation of tht‘ roads through the tropical forests 
of the Outer-Himalaya. 

At aliou't 4,00() feet the road crossed a saddle, and ran 
«Jong the narrow crest of a hill, the top of that facing 
the plains of India, and over which is the way to the 
interior rangw, amongst which Darjeeling is placed, still 
tw'enty-nvo miles off. A little below this a great change 
had taken place in the vegetation— marked, first, by the 
appearance of a very Englishdooking bramble, which, 
however* by way of proving its - foreign origin, bore a 
very good yellow fruit, called here the ‘‘yellow respberry** 
scattered oaks, of a noble species, with large lamellated 
cups and magnificent foliage, succeeded; and along the 
ridge ol the mountain to Kurseong (a dawk bungalow 
ul. about 4, 800 leet), the change in the flora was complete. 
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TKe spring of this region and elevation most vividly 
recalled that of Kngland. Th© oak flowering, th€> hirch 
bursting into leaf, the violet, C’hrysonfUeninm, SteUaria 
and A7'uni, Varrinturn^ wild strawberry, maple, geranium, 
bramble. A colder wind blew here; mosses and lichens 
[^arpeUvl the banks and roadsides; the birds and insects 
were very different from those below’; and everything 
proclainuHi 'the ninrked change in elevation, and not only 
in this, but in season, for 1 had left the winter of the 
tropics and here encountered the spring of the temperate 
ssone. 

The flow’ers I have mentioned arc so notoriously the 
harbingers of a ICiiropean sjiring that their presence 
carries one home at one** ; hut, as spei'ios, they differ 
from ilieir Kurojiean prot-otyjic.*' , and are accouipanied 
at this eI(‘vation (and tor 2,(KH) feet higher up) with 
tree^lern, Pothos, hananas, palms, figs, pepper, numbers 
of epipliytel orchids. and similar genuine tropical 
genera. ^ The iinifonn iemperatnre and humidity of the 
region here favour the extt'iision of tropical plan’is into 
a temperate region exactly as the same conditions cause 
similar tornis to reach highei latifmh's in the southern 
hemisphere (as in New Z^'aland, Tasmania, South C^ili, 
etc ) than they do in the northern. 

Along this ridge 1 met with the first tree-fern. This 
species seldom reaelu's the liei^ht ol lorty io<*t; the black 
trunk is hut three or four in girth, and the featherT 
crown IS ragge«d m coiiipurison w’ith the spcM'ies of many 
other oountries : it is the ALvijthUa gioontea^ and ascends 
iH‘arly to 7,(KK) ieet elevation. 

Kiirseong bangalow, where 1 stopped for* a few hours, 

IS superbly placed, on a narrow' movinlain ridge. The 
west window looks down the valley of the Balasun river, 
the east into that of tln^ Mahanucldee ; both of thes€* rise 
from the ouier range, and flow' in broad, deep, and steep 
valU*ys (about 4, (MM) feel deep) which give them their 

respective names, and are richly w(M)di‘<] from the Terai 
to their tt>ps. I'lll reaching this spur, 1 hud wound 

upwards along the W'est<'rn slope of the Muhuiiijdde4‘ 

valley. The ascent from the sjnir at Knrseong to th© 
Vop of the mountain (on the northern face of which 
Darjeeling i.s situated) is along the eastern slope of the 
Balasun. 

Kroin Kurseoiig a very steep zigzag leads up the 
mountain, through a niagnifieent forest of ehestiiut, wal- 
nut, oaks, and laurels. It is difficult to conceive a 
grander mass of vegetation — the straight shafts of the 
timber-trees shooting aloft, some naked and clean, with 
grey, juile, or brown bark; others laterally clothed for 

yards witli a continuous gainieiit of epiphytes, one moss 
ol blossoms, especially the white Orchids CoelogyneSf 
which bloom in a profuse manner, whitiming their trunks 
like snow. More bulky 'trunks hor© tiiasses of interlacing, 
climber, Araliactai, l.egumhutsfr. Vines, and Me.nisptr- 
nu'if Hydrangea, and Peppers, enclosing a hollow, once 
filled by the now strangled siipnorting irw which had 
long ago decnye<l away. Prom the sides and Kuinmit ol 
these, supple branches hung forth, either leafy or nake<l ; 
tlie latter resumhliit^ cahh's, flung from one tree to 
nno'ther, swungiug in the breeze, their rocking motion 
increasi^d by the weight of groat hunches of ferns or 
Orchids, wdiich were perchi'd aloft in the loops. Perpe^ 
tual moisture nourishes this dripping forest, and pendu- 
lous mosses and lichens are met with in profusion. 

Two thousand feet higher up, near Mahaldiram (whence 
the last view' of the plains is gained), Kuropean plants 
appear— Berberry, Phris, etc. ; but here night gathered 
round, and I had still ten miles fo go to the neart^t 
hungalow, that of Paeheeni. The road still led along 
«l© eastern slope ol the Balasun VaJlc*y, which was 
Exceedingly stet'p, and so cut up by ravines, that it w’iiicls 
in and out of gulleys almost narrow enough to be jumped 
across. 

It was very late before 1 arrived at Pacheem bungalow, 
the most sinister-looking rest-house I ever saw, stuck on 
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a little cleared spur of the mountain, surrounded by dark 
lorcsis, overhanging a nrofound valley, and envelopi'd in 
mists and rain, and nideous in undiitecturi', being n 
miserable attempt to unite the Swiss collage with the 
suburban gothic; it combined a iniixitnum ol discomfort 
w'lth a minimuiii of good looks or goo4i cheer. 1 was 
some time in finding the dirty housekiH^pt'r, in an ou'^- 
house hard by, and Uien in waking him. As he led me 
up the crazy verandah, and into a brcMul ghostly room, 
Without glass in the windows, or fire, or any one eoiiilort, 
my mind recurred to th© stones told of the horrors ol 
the Hartz forest, and of the benighted traveller’s sitiia- 
tion therein. Cold sluggish heelU*s hung In ihe tiainp 
walls — and these I immediately secured. Alter fine exer- 
tioiiH and perseveran(;e with the flaiiii) ^i>od, a lire smoked 
lustily, and, by cajtning th© gnome of a houseki^eper, I 
procured the usual roast fowl and potatoes, with the 
acfUstomiHl sauce of ti strong sniok> and singed llavnni'.* 

Pacheem stands at an elevation of nearly 7,:i(M) feet, 
and as I walked^ out on ihe- follow’iiig morning 1 met 
with English-looking plants in abniidaiu'e, hut was uh» 
early in the st>ason to got unghi hut tin* 1 ullage ol most. 

( hry^osfdeuium ^ violet. LMthelia^ a small gi'raniinn, straw- 
herry, fiv«^ or six kinds of bramble, Arum. lUiris, 
( otiiHilldTUi^ Ituhiu^ Tom//M//a, and various 

(wuaphalia. Of small bushes, coriuds, honeysuckles, and 
the ivy ‘tribe predominated, with SympIo( os and Sh im m hi, 
hurya, bushy brambles, having simjile or eomixmnd green 
or beautifully silky foliage; llypvntum, J/m/nrr//. 
Hydrangea, Wormwood, Adamia m/o/Mn, Vtbunnim, 
Elder, dwarf bamboo, etc. 

Th© eliiiibing plants were .-till Vomu or A valid, Kadsurn, 
Sditraiijd, liydmngvd, ViuOH, Smila.r, A m /n htpsis, J*oly- 
go't\u^ and most lieaiiti fill ot all, Stauutoina, with pendu- 
lous raccnic«s of lilac blossoms. Epijihyics were rarer, 
still J tound W'hite and pnrpU- ( 'or/of/ i/.ar.s, aiul other 
Orchids, and a most noble white Bhododt-iKlron. w lioso 
truly enormous and delicious leinon-seenteil hh).s.s()niM 
strewed thf‘ ground. Th© tri^Eis wen* one Indl oaks, one 
quarter Magnolias, and nearly anoth<-r qiiarte*r laurels, 
amongst which grew Himalayan kinds f>l lurch, ahhr, 
inaplf*, holly, bird-cln'rry, eorniiioti cherry, nmj apple 
The ahsene© ol Legumiho^a was most n'iinirkahh*, and 
the most proininent botatiiciil lea'cnre in tlie vf'getntioii 
ol this region, it is Umj high for the tropical tribes ol 
the warmer elevations, tcK> low for the Alpines, and pro- 
bably too moist for those of temperate regions; cool, 
equable, humid climates lieing getmrally uiitavoiirabh* to 
that order. Clematis was rare, and other Jltm uitr ufurnr 
still more so (Vuri/rroc were absfuit, and, w’liat w'as still 
more remarkable, I found very few native spi-eies ot 
grasses. Both Poa annua and whitt- Dutch clover 
flourished where accidentally dissemirmted, hut ouly m 
artificially cleared spots. Of ferns J ('ol1e<‘UHl ahout> sixty 
spwi^s, chiefly of temperate gem-ra. The* .sujiremncy tA 
this temperate region consists in tlu* infinite miiiiher ol 
forest trees, in the absence (in the usual proportion, at 
any rate) o^ such comtnon orders as vomposito' j/vgii- 
mififMo#*, (huriferui, and Uanunvulanw , and of (Jiassos 
amongst Monocotyledons, and in the iircdoniiimnee of the 
rarer and more local families, as those of Rhododendron. 
Camellin, Magnolia, Ivy, Cornel, Honeysuckle, Hydrangea, 
Begonia, and Epiphytic orchids. 

from Pacheem th© road runs in a northerly direction 
to DarjeeliTig, still along the Balasun valley, till the 
saddle of th© great mountain Siiiehul is crossed. This 
IS iiarrow, stretching east and west, and Iroin it a spur 
proje<!t** northwards for five or six mih*s. amongst the 
many mountains still intervening betw-een it and the* 
snows. This saddle (alt. 7,400 feet) crossed, one is fairly 
ainuiigst th© mountains; the plains behind are cut oH 
by it; and in front the snows may he seen when the* 

*Since writing the above a comfortable house has been 
erected at Senadah, the name now given to what was colled 
Pacheem Bungalow. 
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Weatlier is propitious. The valleys on this side of the 
mountain run northwards, and dischange their Blreams 
into great rivers, which, coining from tho snow, wind 
amongst the hills, and aehouch into the Tees'ta^ to the 
east, where it dividc^t^ Rikkim from Bhotan. 

Darjeeling station occu|ni>f) a narrow ridge, which 
divides into two spurs, diw'ending steeply to the bed ol 
the Great Uungeet river, up whose course the eye is 
carried to the base of the groat snowy inourilains. The 
ridge itself is very narrow at the top, along which most 
of the houses are perc'hed, while others occupy positions 
on its flanks, where narrow locutions on the east, and 
broader ones on the west, are cleared Irom wood. Tho 
valleys on either side are at least (i,(KK) loot (le<‘p. lortHii- 
clad to the hoiloin, with very lew and small levt*l spots, 
and no uhsoliiie precipici , Iroin their flanks jirojoc t 
innumerahie little spurs, oeeu|iiod hy native clearings. 

My route Jay along tin* east flank, ovt‘rhaugiiig the 
valley of the Hiingino river Looking cast, the ainphi' 
theatre of hills Iroin tlie ridge 1 had <*roHst‘(l uas very 
fine; eiiolosing an area soiiu' tour inih^s acioss and 4,(M)U 
feet deepj elo'tlied throughout with an impciict rahh*, dark 
forest: there was not one clear jiatch cxci^pt near the 
vi?ry bottom, where were soiiu scnttcrod hamlets «d two 
or thret^ lui'ls each. The rock is everywhere near tho 
surface, and tlie road has Ikvmi lormed hy hlusiing at 
very many plac<>H. A wooded slope d(\sceuds suddenly 
from the edge ol the road, wdiile, on llu' other hand, a 
bank rises abruptly to tin- top ol the ridge, altoriia'iely 
mossy, rwky, and elnyo\, and presemting a good geologi- 
cal section, all the way along, of the nucleus ol T)arj(‘eling 
spur, expiKsing hrokt u masses ol gneiss. As 1 descendt^l 
1 came upon tin- upper limit ol the chesiiiit, a ’tree 
second in iihundain-i' to the oak, gigantic, tall, and 
straight in the trunk. 

1 arrived at Darjeeling on the Iffth ol April ; a showery, 
ctild month at this elevation I was so forlnnntc as to 
find Mr. Charles Harnes (brother ol my Irieiid at 
Cfdgoiig), the sole tenant ol a long, cottage-iike building, 
divided off intt> pairs of apartments, which are hir^l hy 
visitors. It is usual tor Kuropoans to hniig a full ostah- 
hbhinent ol servants (with bedding, etx-.), tx> such stations, 
but J had not done so, iinving been told that there was 
a furnisheil hotel in l)arie<*ling ; and I wois, therefore, 
not a lityie iiid<d)te<l to JVlr. Harnes for Ins kind invita- 
tion to join his iikws. As he was an active' m(Hintnimw)r, 
we enjoyed many excursions together, in the two months 
and a half during wdiieh we w^ere companions. 

Dr. Campbell procured me .sc‘vi-ral active native (Lejicha) 
lads as collectors, ai wages varying Ironi eight to twenty 
sbillingH a month ; th(«ie either acconipanic'd mi*- on iny 
excursions, or went hy themselves into the jungles to 
collect plants, which 1 (Ka-iijiied niysell in drawing, dissec*- 
ting, and ticketing; while tlie pre.’»crving ol them leil to 
the I^epchas, who, after a little training, became, with 
coptant superintendence, ginid plant-dric^rs. Evcmi at 
this season (four weeks before the setting in of thc^ rains) 
the weather wms very nnci*rtain, so that the papers had 
generally to be dried by the fire. 

The hill-station or Sanitarium of Darjeeling owes its 
origin (like Simla, Mussooree, c^tc.) to the necessity that 
exists ill India of providing palces where the health ot 
Kiiropeans^ may he recruited by a more temperate* 
climate. Sikkim proved an eiigihle position for su<*h an 
establishment, owing to its proximity to Oalciiitn, which 
lies but 370 miles to the southward; whereas the north- 
wi*8t stations mentione<1 above ar«‘ npw'urds of a llionsnnd 
miles Itom the city. Darjeeling lidge varii»s in lieight 
from 6 5(K) to 7, .500 IWt above the level of the sea; 8,0(K) 
feet being the elevation at wliicli the mean tenip(*ratnro 
most nearly coincides with that ol London, viz.. 50**. 

Sikkim was, further, the only available spot for a 
Sanitarium throughout the wdiole rang** ol the Himalaya, 
®a8t of the extreme wivMt4iirn Irontier ol Nepal ; being a 
protected State, and owing no allegiance, except to the 


British Government; which, after the Rajah had been 
driven from the country by the Qhorkas, in 1817, replaced 
him on his throne, and guarwteed him the sovereignty. 
Our main object in doing this was to retain Sikkim as 
a fender bc'twoen Nepal and Bhotan; and but for this 
policy the aggressive Nepalese would, long ere this, have 
pcssesHed themselves of bikkim, Bho'tan, and the whole 
llinialaya, eastwards to the borders of Burmah.* 

From 1817 to 1828 no notice was taken in Sikkim, tilt 
a frontier dispute occurred between the Lepchas and 
Nepalese, which was referred (according to the teams of 
the ’treaty) to the British Government. During arrange- 
meiil ol this, Darjeeling was visited by a gentleman ot 
high KCiientific at^inments. Mr. J. W. Grant, who point- 
«-d out its eligibility us a site for a Sanitarium to Lord 
William Beiitinck, then Governor-General: dwelling 
especially upon its climate, proximity to Calcutta, and 
accessibility on its contra! position between Tibet, Bhotan, 
Nepal and British India; and on the good example a 
peaceahly-condiictxid and well-governed station would be 
to our iurhulen't neighbours in that quarter. The sugges- 
tion was cordially received, and Major Herbert (the late 
«‘minent Hurveyor-Geiieral of India) and Mr. Grant were 
cunployed to r(»|)ort further on the subject. 

Thc^ next stc^p 'taken was that of requesting the Rajah 
to cede a tract of country which should include Darjee- 
ling, lor an cquival^mt in money or land. His first 
demand was unreasonable; but on further consideration 
he siirrcndt'red Darjeeling unconditionally, and a sum ot 
£.‘WK) per annum was granted to him as an equivalent 
loi what was then a worthless uninhabited mountain. 
Ill 1840 l>r. (^ampbeil was removed from Nepal as 
Superintendent of the new stetion, and was entrusted 
with the charge of the political relations between the 
British and Sikkim Government. 

Once established, Darjeeling rapidly increased. Allots 
merits ot land were purchased hy fiuropeans for building 
dw'cdliiig-houscs ; barracks and a baxar were farmed, with 
a<‘coniinodation for invalid European soldiers; a few offi- 
cial residents, civil and mlitary, formed the nucleus of 
a comm unity, which was increaMO by retired officers and 
their families, and hy tempf>rary visitors in search ol 
health, or the luxury of a cool climate and active 
exercise. 

For the first few years matters went on sniiHiihly 
with the Rajah, whose minister (or Dewun) was upright 
and intelligent; but the latter, on his death, was suc- 
ceeded hy the present Dewan, a Tibetan, and a relative 
of the Ranee (or Rajah’s wife); a man unsurpassed for 
insolence and avarice, whose aim was to monopolise the 
trade of the country, and to enrich himself at its ex- 
pense. Every obstacle was thrown by him in the way 
ol a goml understanding between- Sikkim and the 
British Government. British subicxts were rigorously 
excludeil from bikkim; every liberal offer for free trade 
and intercourse was reject^, generally with insolence; 
nu'rchundisc was taxivt, and notorious offenders, refugees 
from the British territories, were harboured ; despatches 
were detained; and the Vakeels, or Rajah’s representa- 
tives, were chosen for their insolence and incapacity. 
The conduct of the Dewan throughout was ] ndo-Chinese ; 
assuming insolent, aggressive, never perpetrating open 
violence, but by petty insults effectually preventing all 
good understanding. He was met by neglect or forbear- 
ance on the part of the Calcutta Government, and by 
patience and passive resistance at Darjeeling. Our in- 
action and long-suffering were takeu for weakness, and 
our concessions for timidity. Such has bet*n our policy 


*Of such being their wish the Nepalese have never made 
any m^crot, and they are said to have askesd permission from 
the British to march any army across Sikkim for the purpose 
of conquering Bhotan, offering to become more peaceable 
neighbours to us than the Bhotanese are. Such they would 
doubtless have proved, but the Nepal frontier is oonei^red 
broad enough already. 
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in China, Siam and Burmah. and in each instance the 
result has been the same. Had it been insisted that 
the terms of the treaty should be strictly kept, and 
had the first act of insolence been noticed, we should 
have maintained the best relations with SiKkim, whose 
^ple and rulers (with 'the exception of the Dewnn and 
is faction) have proved themselves friendly throughout, 
and most anxious for unrestricted communication. 

These political matters have not, however, prevented 
the rapid increase of Darjeeling; the progress of which, 
during the Wo years I spent in Sikkim, resembled that 
of an Australian colony, not only in amount of building, 
but in the uc^'ession of native families from the surround- 
ing countries. There were not a hundred inhabitants 
under British protection wlion the ground wus traiisier- 
red; 'there are now four thousand. At the former period 
there was no trade whatever; there is now a vi*ry con- 
siderable one, in musk, salt. gold-<lust, borax, soda, 
woollen cloths, and especially in ponies, of which the 
Dewan in one year brought on his own lUHOunt upwards 
of fifty into J3nrjoeling*. The trade has htKm grt'^atly 
increased by the annual fair which Dr. Campbell has 
established at the foot of the hills, to winch many 
thousands of natives fl(K;k irom all quarters, and which 
exercises a most btmeficial influence througlumt the 
neighbouring territories. At this, prize's (in iiumIuIs, 
money and kind) are given for agricultural implements 
aiid prodme, stock, etc., by the originator and a few 
friends; a measure attended w'ith eminent suc<‘ess. 

In t^timating in a sanitary point of view the value 
of any health-station, little rt'linnce cun lx placcsl on 
the general impnNssions of lnvali(ls^ or ev(‘n* of n^idents; 
the opinion of each varies with the nature and staU* 
of his complaint, if ill, or with his idiosyncrasy and dis- 

f iosition, ii well. I have seen i^rejudiced invalids rapid- 
y n’covering, in spite of themselves, and all the while 
complaining in unmeasured terms of the climaU^ of Dar- 
jeeling, and abusing it as killing them. Other are 
knowui w'ho languish under the heat of tlie iilains at one 
season, and the damp at another; and who, though 
sickening and dying under its influence, yet consistently 
praise a tropical climate to the last. The opinions of 
those who resort to Darjeeling in health, difl’cr equally; 
those of a<;tive minds invariably thoroughly enjoy it, 
w-hile tin* mere lounger or sportsman mojms. The statis- 
tical tables afford conclusive proofs of the value of the 
climate to Europeans suffering from acute diseases, and 
they arc corrob<irated by the re'turns of the medical offi- 
cer in charge of the station. With respect to its suit- 
ability to the Europi’nin eoristitiition I feel su'tisfied and 
that much saving of life, health and money would bo 
effi'cted were European troops drafted thither on their 
arrival in Bengal, insti^ad of being statiomnl in Caleutta, 
exposed to disease, and temptation to those viccis which 
prove fatal to so many hundreds. This T have been 
given to understand, was the view originally taken by 
the Court of Directors, bu’t it has never been carried 
out. 

1 lielieve that children’s faces afford us good an index 
as any to the heullltfuinesH of climate, and in no part 
of tile world is there u more active, rosy and bright 
young community than at Darjetding. It is incrediblo 
wdiat a few weeks of that mountain air dues for the 
Indian-born children of European parents ; they are 
taken there sickly, pallid or yellow, soft and fiahhy, to 
become transformed into mo<lels of rude health and 
activity. 

There are, however, disorders to which the climate (in 
common with all damp onas) is not at all suited ; such 
arc especially dysentery, bowel complaints and liver 

*Tho Tibetan pony, though born and bred 10,0(X) to 
14,000 feet above the sea, is one of the most active and 
useful animals in the plains of Bengal, powerful and 
hardly, and when well trained early, docile, although by 
nature vicious and obstinate. 


complaints of long standing; which are not benefited by 
‘a residence on these hills, though how much worse they 
migh't have become in the plains is not shown. 1 cannot 
hear that the climate aggravates, but it certainly does 
not remove them. Whoever is suffering from the debili- 
tating effects of any of the multifarious acute maladies 
of till'* plains, finds instant relief^ and acquires a slock 
of health that enables him to resist fresh attacks, under 
circumstances similar to those which before engendered 
them. 

Nativi's of the low country, and espocially Bengalees, 
are fur from enjoying the climate as Europeans do, being 
liable to sharp attacks of fever and ague, from which 
the poorly clad natives are not exempt. It is, however, 
difficult to estimate the effects of exposure upon the 
Bengalees, who sleep on the hare and often damp ground, 
and adhere^ with characteristic prejudice, to the aitiro of 
a torrid climate, and to a vegetable diet, under skies to 
whiidi these are least of all adapted. 

It must not be Hupposixl that Europeans who have 
resided in plains can, on their first arrival, expose them- 
selves with impunity to the cold (d' these elevations; 
thus was shown in the winter of 1848 and 1849. when 
troops brought up to Darjeeling were cantoiKKl in ncwly- 
buili dwellings on a high exposed ridge 8, (XX) fe<‘t above 
the sen, and lay, insufficiently protected, on a floor of 
loosely laid planks, exposed to the cold wind, when the 
ground without was covered with snow. Rheumatisms, 
sharp it'brik* attacks, and dysenteries ensued, which were 
atlribiiled in the public prints to the unhealthy nature 
ol the climate of Darjeeling. 

Tin* following summary of hosjdtal admiasioiis affords 
the best test of the healtiiiness of thci climate, embracing, 
as the period does, the three most fatal months to 
European troops in India. Out of a detachment (106 
strong) ol H.M. 8th Regiment stationed at Darjeeling, 
ill the seven months from January to July inclusive, 
there were sixty-four admissions to the hospital, or, on 
the averagt' 4 1 /3rd per cent, per month - and only two 
deaths, lK>th of dysentery. Many of these men had 
siifferid frequently in the plains from acute dysentery 
and hepatic affections, and many others had aggravated 
these coniplain'is by excessive drinking, and two were 
cases ol deJirium tremens. During the same period, the 
number ol entries at Calcutta or J.)inapore would pro- 
bably have more than trebled this. 

CHAPTER V 

View Irom ]Vlr. Hodgson’s of range of snowy mountains 
^Their extent and elevation — Delusive appearance 
of elevation — Binchul, view from and vegetation of — 
Chiiniiilari-— Magnolias, whit<i and purple^Rbodo- 
deiidron Dalhousice, arboreum and argeiiteum — 
Natives of Darjeeling — ^Lepchas, origin, tradition of 
flood, mornJf^ dress, arms, ornaments, diet — cups, 
origin and value — Marriages — Diseases — Burial- — < 

Worship and religion — Bijooas — Kampa Rong, or 
Arratt — LiiiilKioH, origin, habits, language, etc. — 
Moormis Magras — Mechis— 'Oomparisoii of customs 
with those of the na'tives of Assam, Khasia, etc. 

The summer, or rainy season of IMS, was passed at or 
near Darje(4ing, during which period 1 chiefly occupied 
myself in forming collections, and in taking meteorologi- 
cal olisorvations. 1 resided at Mr. Hodgson’s for the 
greater fiart of the time, in consequence of his having 
given me a hospitable invitation to consider his house 
my home. The view from hie windows is one quite un- 
paralleled from the scenery it embraces, commanding 
confessedly the grandest known landscape of snowy 
mountains in the Himalaya, and hence in the world. 
Kinchin junga (forty-five miles distant) is the prominent 
object, rising 21,000 feet above the level of the observer 
out of a sea of intervening wooded hills; whilst, on a 
line with its snows, the eye descends below the horizon, 
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to a narrow gulf 7,000 feet deep in the mountainsi where 
the Great Itungeet, white with foam, threads a tropical 
forest with a silver line. 

To the nc)rth-w«*fit f^owards Nepal, the snowy petiks ot 
Kubra and .luniioo (respectively 24,(K)5 feet and 25,312 
feet) rise over the shoulder of Singolelah ; whilst east- 
ward tlH» snowy mountains appear to form an unbroken 
range, trending north-east to the great mass of Donkia 
(23,176 feet) and tlience south-east by the fingere<l pesiks 
of Tunkola and the silver cone of Chola (17,320 feet), 
gradually sinking into the Bhotan mountains at Gip- 
moochi (14,50i^ ieet). • 

The most eloquent descriptions I have read lail to 
convey to my mind’s eye the forms and (iolours of snowy 
mountains, or to my imagination thc^ sensations and 
impressions that rivet my attention to thi'se sublime 
phenoineiin when they are present in reality ; and 1 
Bhall not theredoro obtrude any att<'mpt of ih^^ kind upon 
my reader. The latter has probably soi»n the iss Alps, 
which, though barely possessing half the subljinily, 
extent, or height of the Himalaya, aie yet far more 
beuiitiiul. Jn either case he is stnicU with the preci- 
Bion and sharpness of their outlines and still more with 
the wonderful play of colours on their snowy l^flaiiks 
from the glowing hues reflwled in orange, gold and ruby, 
from clomls illumined by the sinking or rising sun, to 
the ghastly pallor that Hiicce<}dH with twilight, when the 
red seems to give phu%» to its t'onipliiiicntary colour 
reeii. Huch dissolving-vicws elude all attempts at 
escription, they are iar 1 <m) areal to Ik> chaimKl to the 
memory, and fade* irom it so fast us to be ga/eil upon 
day after day, with undiminished admiration and 
pleasure, long after the mountains themselves have lost 
their siililimiiy an<l apparent hi^glit. 

'J’he actual exUmt of the snowy range kihui from ]Vlr. 
Hodgson’s windows is comprised within an aic of HO® 
(from imrth 30" west to north 50" east), or nearly a 
quarter of the horizon, along which the perpetual snow 
forms an uiihrokcn girdle or cr<«t of forsttid silver; and 
in winU^r, when the mountains are covcMed down t4> 8,(MK) 
feet, til is white ridge stretclies uninterruptixlly for more 
than lOO". No kiiow'ii vit*W' is to he conipareci W’ith this 
in extent, when the proximity and height of the 
mouiit4iiiis are considered; for within the HO® above- 
mentioned more than twelve peaks rise above 20,0(K) 
feet, and there are none below 15,000 feet, wliile Kinchin 
is 2H,178 and seven others above 22,000. The nearest 
Iierpetual snow is on Nursing, a heautilully sharp i-onical 
peak 19,139 fwt high,- and thirty-two miles distant; the 
most reinotf> mountain s(hmi in lionkia, 23,176 leet high, 
and seven ty-thnH> mil(\s distant; whilst Kinchin, which 
forms the priiicijial mass both for height and bulk, is 
exactly forty -five miles distant. 

On first viewing this glorious panorama, tbe impres- 
sion produccxl on ilu; imagination by tlieir prodigious 
elevation is, that the peaks tower in the air and pier(!e 
the clouds, and such are the terms generally used in 
descriptions of similar alpine stnuiery ; but the observer, 
if he look again, will find that even the most stupendous 
occupy 11 very low iKisition on the horizon, the top ot 
Kinchin itself measuring only 4® 31' above the level 
of the observer! Donkia again, which is 2.3,176 iW-kt 
above the sea. or about 15,7(X) alK>ve Mr. Hodgson’s rises 
only 1 55' above the horizon ; an angle which is 

quite inappreciable to the eye, w'hen unaided by instru- 
ments.* 

This view may b© exUmded n little by ascending Sin- 
chul, which rises a thousand fix'll aliove the elevation 
of Mr. Hodgson’s house, and is a few miles south-east 
of Darjeeling : from its summit Chiiniulari (23,929 feet) 
is seen to we north-east, at eighty-four miles distance, 


*ThoBc are the apparent angles which 1 took from 
Mr. Hodgson’s house (alt. 7,300 feet) with an excellent 
theodolite, no deduction being made for refraction. 


rearing its head as a great rounded mass over the snowy 
Chola range, out of which it appears to rise, olthoii^ 
in reality lying forty miles beyond ; — so deceptive is the 
perspective of snowy mountains. To the north-w«t 
again, at upwards ol ](K) miles distance, a beautiful 
group of snowy mouniaitis rises above the black Binga- 
Iclali range, the chief being, perhaps, a.s high as Kinchin- 
jiinga, from which it is hilly eighty miles distant to the 
wthstward ; and hetwoeii them no mountain of consider- 
able altitude intervenes; the Nepalese Himala.ya in that 
direc'tion sinking remarkably towards the Arun river, 
which there enters Nepal from Tibet. 

The toji of Hinchul is a favourite excursion from Dar- 
jeeling, being very easy of iKicess, and the path abound- 
ing ill rare and iK^aiitiliil plants, and passing through 
magnificent lorests of oak, magnolia and rhododcuidrqn ; 
wdiik* the summit, hesidt^ embracing this splendid view 
oi the snowy rangi' over the Darjeeling spur in the fore- 
ground, commands also the ]>1ains of India, with the 

coiirs«‘ ol 'the 'I’tH'sta, Mahainiddtx*, Hsilasiin and Mechi 
riv€‘is. In the months ol April and May, when the 

magnoliits and rluMliHltMidrons are in blossom, the 
gorgeous vegcitation is, in sonic respects, not to he Hur- 
piiHsed by anytliing in the tropics; hut the etfe<*t is much 
marnxl by ilu‘ prevailing gloom ol the weather. The 
whiie-flov\i>r(vd magnolia (M fVM'/.su, Wall), forms a pre- 
dominant tnx' at 7,<KK) U> ieet ; and m 1H4H it 

hlossoiiHMl so profusely, that the ton‘sts on the broad 

finnks oi Sinchul, and other mountains of tha't elevation, 
appeared as li sprinkled with snow. 33ie pur})le-fiowered 
kind again (JM. ('<im i^hvUtt) hardly occurs billow H,()0() 
feet, and Iottiis an iiiiineiisc. hut very ugly, bJack-hark, 
Hparingly hraiiclied tree, h'ailess in winter and also during 
the flow (‘l ing season, when it puts lorlh trom the ends 
of its hraiicla^s great ios(‘-])urpJ(^ cup-shaped flowers, 
W'hose fleshy petals strew tin* giound. On its branches 
and on those of oaks and laurels, JOuKituIendron 
i>(i//Hi»s‘/o' glows ei)i])hytically, a slender shrub, hearing 
from three to six white lemon -seen ted Ik'IIs, lour and 
a half iiK'hes lung and as many broad at the end of each 
hrancli. In Ui(‘ same woods the scarU^t rhodiKlc'ndron 
(K. iirhinriini) is ve.ry scarce, and is outvied by th(' great 
Ji y w'hicli grows as a forty fet^>t high, 

w'lth magnificent leaved twelve to filtcam inches long, 
deej) grixMi, wrinkled alaivc the silvery below, while the 
flowers ar(* as large as those of U. Dal ho lining and grow 
nioiH' ill a cliistA*r. J know nothing of the kind that 
exetHHls 111 hcniuty the flowering branch of H. argentewm. 
w'l'th its wide spn‘adiug foliage and glorious muss oi 
flowers. 

Oaks, laurels, maples, birch, chestnut, hydrangea, a 
speciei!, ol fig (whicli is loiiiid on the very siimniit), and 
tiircM' t^iiiiese and Japanese genera, are thi.*' principal 
features of the lon\st; the common bushes being Auvnua, 
SUunnid and the curious llrl which boars little 
clusters ol flowers on the centre of the lent, like bu'tcih©r’‘8- 
hrooiii. In spring iinniciise hrond-leaviHl arums spring 
III), with green or purjile-stripixl hoods, that end in tail- 
like threads, eighteen inches long, which lie along the 
ground; and there are various kinds of ('onv(illai'i(i, 
/*uns. lit'uoniu, and otlu'r beau'tiful flowering herbs. 
Nearly tliirty fmus may be gntherod on this excursion, 
including many ol great beauty and rarity, but the threes 
fern docs not ascend so high. Grn.s.stxi an* very rare in 
tin sc woods, excepting the dwarf bamboo, now cultivated 
in the open air in England. 

Before prrK'eediiig to narrate my different expeditions 
into Sikkim and Nejial from Durje<4ing, 1 shall give a 
sketch of 'the differiMit peophss and rac(»s composing tho 
hcterogcimous population of Sikkim and the neighbour- 
ing mountains. 

33ie Lepclia is the aboriginal inhabitant of Sikkim, and 
the prominent character in Darji*eling, where he under- 
takes all sorts of outdoor employment. The race to 
which he belongs is a very singular one; markedly 
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Mongolian in features^ and n good deal * 100 , by imitation, 
in habit; still ho differs from his Tibetan prototype, 

though not so decidedly as from the Nepalese and 

Bhotonese, between whom ho is liemmed into a narrow 
tract of mountain country, barely 6() miles in breadth. 
The Lepclias possess a 'tradition of the flood, during 
which a couple escapwl to the top of a mountain (Ten- 
dong) near Darjeeling. The earliest traditions which 
they have of their history date no iurthcr back than 

some three hundnsJ years, when they describe theinselvea 

as having been long-hain*d, half-clad savages. At about 
that period they were visited by Tibetans, who introduc- 
ed JbHidh worship, the platting of their hair into pig- 
tails, and very many of their own custom. Their 
physiognomy is, however, so Tibetan in its character, 
that it cannot U" supposed that this was their earliest 
intercourse with the trans-iiiveaii races; whether they 
may have' wandered from beyond the snows before the 
spread of Boodhism and its civilisation, or whether tliey 
are a cross between the Tamuhan of India and the 
Tibe'tan, has not boiui det;id(‘d. 'J'heir language, though 
nulically identieal with Tibetan, differs from it in many 
iinportant particulars. They, or at least some of their 
tribes, call themselves Uoiig, and Arratt, and their 
country Dijong ; they once possessed a grea't part of East 
NeonI, as jar west as the Taiiibur river, and at a still 

earlier period tliey penetrated as far west as the Arun 

river. 

An attentive oxamiriation of the Lepcha in one respect 
entirely conlradicts our preconceived notions of a iiioun- 
tainc4>r» as ha is timid, peaceful, and no brawler; qualities 
which are all the more remarkable from contrasting so 
strongly with those' ol his mughbours to the east and 

west: ol whom the (ihorkas are brave and warlike to a 

prov<’rh, and tin* Bhotanese quarrolHome, cowardly, cruel. 
A groti)) of Lepchas is exceedingly picturesque. They are 
of short stature — lour leet eight inches to five ii*ot — 
rather hroiid in the chest, and with muscular arms, but 
small hands and sIcikIct w rist * The face is broad, flat, 
and of cmiiicritly Tartar character, fla't/-iiosod and ohliqne- 
eyed, w ith no henid, and little moustaclie ; the complexion 
is sallow, or often a clear olive; the hair is collected into 
an immenst^ tail, plaited tint or round. Tlio lower limbs 
are po-werfully develop(*d, b(*fitting gmiuiiic moun'iaineers : 
the ffH't arc small. 'I'hough never really handsome, and 
very womanish in the cast of counlcnaiice, they have 
invariably a mind, irank, and even engaging expression, 
which I have in vain sought to analyse, and which is 
perhaps due more to the absence oi anything unpleasing, 
than to the presence of direct grace or beau'ty. In like 
manner, the girls are often very engaging to look upon, 
though without one ginid feature: tliey are all smiles 
and go(Kl-iiature ; and the ehildnui are frank, lively, 
laughing urchins. The old woin(*n are thorough hags. 
Indolence, when hift to 'themselves, is their besetting sin; 
they detest any AximI employment, and their foulness ot 
person and garmonts renders them disagreeable inmatt^s: 
in this rainy climate they are supportable out of doors. 
Though fond of bath gig when they conn^ 'to a stream in 
hot weather, and expert, oven admirable swimmers those 
people never taUe to the water for the purpose of ablu- 
tion. In disposition they are amiable and obliging, frank, 
humorous, and polite, without the servility of the 
Hindoos; and their address is free and unconstrained, 
^©ir intercourse wdth one another and with Europeans 
is scrupulously honest; a present is divided ©(pially 
amongst many, without a syllable of discontent or grudg- 
ing look or word : each, on receiving his share, coming 
up and giving the donor a brusque how and thanks. 


*1 have seldom been able to insert my own wrist (which 
is smaller than the average) into the wooden guard which 
the Lepcha wears on his left, as a protection against 
the bow-string: it is a curved ring of wood with an 
opening at one side, through which, by a little stretching, 
the wrist is inserted. 


T^ey have learnt to overcharge already, and use extor- 
tioii in dealing, ns is the custom with the people ol the 
plains; but it is clumsily done, and never accompanied 
with the grasping air and insufferable whin© of the latter. 
They are constantly armed with a long, heavy, straight 
knife,* but never draw it on one another: family and 
political feuds are alike unheard of amongst them. 

The Lepcha is in moraJ far superior to his Tibet and 
Bhoiaii iieigblmurs, polyandry lieing uiikiiowui, and 
polygamy rare. This is no doujit greatly dut* to the 
conventual system not hemp earned to sucE an excess 
as in Bliotaii, where the ties of relationship even are 
disregarded!. 

Like the New Zealander. Tasmanian, Kuegian, and, 
natives of other climates, wnich^ though cold, are moist 
and equable, the Lepcha*s dress is very scanty, and when 
w© are wearing woollen under-garments and hose, he is 
content with one cottdui vesture, which is linisely thrown 
round the body, leaving one or both arms fred^; I't reaches 
to the knee, and is gathered round the waist : its fabric 
is close, th(^ ground colour whito, ornamented with longi- 
tudinal blue stripes, two or ilirw fingers broad, prettily 
Hoiked with red and whito. When new and clean this 
grab is remarkably handsome and gay, hut not showy. 
Jri cold weather an upper garment with loose sleeves is 
added. A long knife, with a (*ommon wo<xlen handle, 
hang.s by the side, stuck in a sheath ; lie has often also 
a quiver of poisoned arrows and a bamboof how across 
his hack. On his left wrist is a curious wocMlen guard 
for the bowstring; and a little pouch, containing a<‘onite 
poison and a few common impieme<iiis. is suspended to 
his girdle. A hat he seldom woars, and when ho does, 
it is often extravagantly broad and flat-brimmed, with 
a small hemispherical crown. It is made of leavt‘s of 
SvMnmineit\ between two thin ])lato8 of bamboo-work, 
clumsy and heavy; this generally used in the rainy 
weather, while in the dry a eonieal one is worn, also of 
platted slips of bamlK>o, with broad flakes of talc between 
the layers, and of a peneiM'k's featlit^r at the side. The 
uiiihrolla consists of a largo hood, much like thi^ ancient 
boat called a eoraele, which being places! over the liead 
reaches to the thighs behind. It is made of platted 
hnitilHio enclosing broad leaves of Phrpiiimn. A group of 
liOpcha.s with tlu-se on, running along in the pelting rain, 
are very droll figure's; they look like snails with 
th<’ir shells on their backs. Ah the Lopchas are fond of 
ornainonts, wearing silver hoops in their ears, ntK'khu'es 
made of cornelian, amber and turquoise, brought from 
Tibet, and pearls and corals from the south, with curious 
silver and golden chnrm-boxi's or amulets attachixl to 
their n(*cks or arms. These are of Tibetan workmanship, 
and often of great value; they contain little idols, obanns, 
and wTitten prayers, or the hones, hair, or niiil-paringis 
of a Jjama • some are of great lioauty, and highly ornn- 
inentod. In these decorations, and in their hair, they 
take some pride, the ladies frequently dressing the latter 
for th<i genth^mcn : thus one may often the lost 

thing at night, ii damsel of discreet port, demurely po 
bi^hind a young man, unplait his pig-tail, toaze the hair, 
thin it of some of its lively inma'tes, braid it up for 
him, and retire. The women always wear two braided 
pip-tails, and it is by this they are most readily distin- 
guished from their effeminate-looking partners, who wear 
only one.J When in full dress, the woman’s costume ia 
©lAremely ornamental and picturesque; besides the shirt 
and petticoat she wears a small slcioveless woollen cloak, 


•It is called “Ban,” and serves equally for plough, 
toothpick, table-knife, hatchet, hammer, and sword. 

tThe bamboo, of which the quiver is made, is thin 
and light: it is brought from Assam, and called Tulda, 
or Dulwa, by the Bengalees. 

JErmann (Travels in Siberia, ii. p 204) mentions the 
Buracb women as wearing two tails, and fillets witk 
jewels, and the men ^ having one queue onl^. 
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or (;ay pattern, unually covered with crosHee, and fasten- 
ed in front by u girdle of silver chains. Her nock is 
loaded with Nilver chains, umber nec^klaces, etc.^ and her 
head adorned with a coronet of sc;arlet cloth, studded 
with st*<Kl-i)earlH, jewels, glass beads, etc. The common 
dress is a long robe of tndi, a cloth of coarse silk, spun 
from th<^ cocoon of a large caterpillar that is found wild 
iii. th(^ foot of the hills, and is also cultivated; it feeds 
on many different Icmivoh — R al (Shorea), castor-oil, otc. 

In cli<‘t they are gross feeders;! rice, however, forming 
their chief sustenance; ' it is grown without irrigation, 
and produces a large, flat, coarse grain, which becomes 
gelatinous, and often pink, whim cooked. Pork is a staple 
dish • and they also oat elephant, and all kinds of animal 
food. When travelling, they livo on whatever th^^ can 
find, whether animal or vegetable. Fern-tops, roots of 
Snffi 7 tnin‘ti\ and their flower-buds, , various leaves (it is 
dilliciilt to say what not) and fungi, are chopped up, 
fried with a little oil, and oaten. The cooking is coarse 
and dirty. Salt is costly, hut prized; Pawn (Retal- 
popjjer) is never eaten. Tobu^'co they aro too poor to 
buy, and Uio indolent to grow and cure. Bp ices, oib 
et(!., are relished. 

Tliey drink out of little wooden cups, turned from 
knots of maple or other woods; these are very curious 
on several accounts; they are very pretty, often polishiMl, 
and mounted wdth silver. Some are supposed to 1>© anti- 
dotes against poison, and hence fetch an enormous price; 
they are of a peculiar wood, rarer and paler-coloured. 

1 have paid, a guinea for one such, hardly different from 
the common sort, which f^ost but 4.d or 6d. MM. Hue and 
Oabi^t graphically allude U) this circumstance, when 
wishing to purchase cups at Lbassa, where their price 
is higher, os they arc all imported from the Himalaya. 
The knots from which they are formed are produced on 
the roots of oaks, maples, and other mountain forest 
tr(H.'s, by a parasitical plant known to Ijotanists as 
Jialiinophora. 

Their intoxicating drink, which seems more tx) exciter 
than to dcbaiicli the mind, is partially fermented Murwa 
grain (Klmsine Corarana). fe'|nrita are rather too strong 
U) he relisluKl raw', and wdien a glass of wine is given to 
one of a party, he sips it, and hands it round to all the 
nvit. A long bamboo flutx>j with four or six burnt holes 
far below' ‘the mouth-hole, is the only musical instrument 
1 have j^een in use among them. When travelling, and 
the fatigues of tlie dp.y are over, the Lepchus will sit 
for hours chatting, telling stories, singing in a mono- 
tonous tone, or blowing this flute. 1 have often lisUmed 
with real pleasure to the simple music of this rude 
instrument; its low and sweet lonos are singularly 
iEolian, as are the airs usually played, which fall by 
octaves : it seems to harmonise with the solitude of their 
primaeval forests and he must have a dull ear who can- 
not draw from it the indication of a contented mind, 
whether he may relish its soft musical notes or not. 
Though always equipped for the chase, I fancy the liepcha 
is no great sportsman; there is little to be pursued in 
ihis region and ho is not driven by necessity to follow 
what there is. 

Their marriages are contracted in childhood, and the 
wife purchasc'd by money, or by servic^e rendered to the 
future father-in-law, the parties lieing often united before 
th<N woman leaves her parent’s roof, in cases where the 
payment is not forthcoming, and the bridegroom prefers 
giving his and his w'ifc’s labour to the father for a stated 
period in lieu. On the time of service expiring, or the 
money l>eing paid up, the marriage is publicly celebrated 
by feasting jvnd riot. The females are generally cha^, 

IDr. Oanipbcirs definition of the Lepcha’s Flora 
cihariay is, that he oats, or must have eaten, everything 
soft enough to chew ; for, as he knows whatever is 
poisonous, he must have tried all; his knowledge being 
wholly empirical. 


and the marriage-tie is strictlv kept, its violation being 
heavily punished by divorce, heating, slavery, etc. In 
cases of intermarriage with foreigners, the children 
belong to the father’s country. All the labours of the 
house, the field and march aevolve on the women and 
children, or siavm if they have them. 

Bmull-pox i.s dreaded, and infected persons often cruelly 
shunned: a suspicion oT this or of cholera frequently 
emptying a village or town in a night. Vaccination has 
Wen introduc€*d by Dr. Pearson, and it is much prac'tised 
by Dr. Oampbcll ; it being eagerly sought. Oholera is 
scarcely known at Darjeeling, and when it has been 
importcxl thither has never spread. Disease is very rare 
amongst the Lepchus ; and ophthalmia, elephantiasis and 
leprosy, the scourges of hot climates, are rarely known. 
Goitre^ prevails,* though not so conspicuously as amongst 
Bhot<‘eas, Bhotancse and others. Rheumatism is frequent, 
and intermittent fevers, with ague; also violent and often 
fatal n^mittents, almost invariably induced by sleeping in 
the hot valleys, especially at the iK'ginning and end of 
the rains. The European complaints of liver and bowel 
disea.st‘ are all hut iinknowm. Death is regarded with 
horror. Tlie dead are burnt or buried^ sometimes both ; 
much depx'nding on custom and position. Omens are 
soughl. ill the entrails of lowla, eU\, and other vestiges 
of their savage origin arc still preserved, though now 
gnidiially disappearing. 

The 1^'pchas profess no religion, though acknowledging 
the existence of good and bad spirits. To the good they 
pay no heed; “Why should wef'” they say, ‘•the good 
spirits do us «io harm; the evil spirits, who dwell in every 
rock, grove, or mountain, are constantly at mischief, and 
to them we must pray, for they hurt us”. Every tribe 
has a priest -doctor, he neither knows nor attempts to 
practise the healing art, but is a pure exorcist, all bodily 
ailments being dwmed the ofierations of de vils, who are 
cast out by prayers and invocations. Btill they acknow- 
ledge the fjamos ‘to W very holy men, and wi^re the latter 
only moderately active* they would soon convert all the 
Lepchas. Their priests are called “Bijooas” . they profess 
mendicancy, and semn intermediate betwwn the b^ging 
friars of Tiht*^t, whost'i dress and attributes they assume, 
and 'the exorcists of the aWriginul Lepchas : they sing, 
daiicc^ (maski^Kl and draped like harlequins), beg, bless, 
curse, and are merry mouniehanks ; those that affect 
more of the Lama Boodhist carry the “Mani,” or revolv- 
ing praying macliine, and wear rosaries and amulets; 
other again are all tatters and rags. They are often 
employexl to carry messages, and to transact little 
knaveries. The natives stand in some awe of them, and 
being besides ol a generous disposition, keep the wallet 
of the Bijooa always full. 

Such are some of the prominent features of this people, 
who inhabit tlie sub-Himalayas, between the Nepalese and 

*Mav not the use of the head instead of the shoulder- 
strap in carrying loads be u predisposing cause of goitre, 
by inducing congestion of the laryngeal vessel ? The 
Lepcha is certainly far more free from this disease Uian 
any of the tribes of K. Nepal 1 have mixed with, and 
he is both more idle and less addicted to the head-strap 
as a porter. J have seen i't to be almost universal in 
soniir villages of Bhotcoas, whore the head-strap alone is 
used in hr.Lh summer and winter crops; as also amongst 
the salt-traders, or rather those families who cari 7 the 
$alt from the passes to the Nepalese villages, and who 
very fromiently have no shoulder-straps, but invariably 
head-bands. I am fcir from attributing all goitre, even 
in the mountains, to this practice, bui I think it is 
proved, that the disease is most prevalent in the 
mountainous regions of both the old and new world, and 
that in these the practice of supporting enormous loads 
by the cervical muscles is frequent. It is also found in 
the Himalayan sheep and goats which accompany the 
salt-traders, and whose loads aro supported in ascending 
by a band passing under the throat, ^ 
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Bhotan frontiers, at elevations of 3,000 to 6,000 feet. In 
bheir relations with us, they are conspicuous for their 
honesty, their power ns carriers and mountaineers, and 
lihcir skill as woodsmen ; for they build a waterproof house, 
irith a thatch of banana leaves in the lower, or of bamboo 
in the elevated regions, and equip it with a table and bed- 
steads for three persons, in an hour, using no implement 
but their heavy knife. Kindness and good humour soon 
attach them to your person and service. A gloomy- 
bempered or morose master they avoid, and unkind one they 
Bee. If they serve a good hillsmnn like themselves, they 
will follow him with alacrity, sleep on the cold, bleak 
mountain exposed to the pitiless rain, without a murmur, 
lay down the heavy burden to carry their master over a 
stream, or give him a helping hand up a rock or precipice — 
do anything, in short, but encounter a foe, for 1 believe the 
Lepchtt to be n veritable coward. t It is well, perhaps, 
he is so: for if a race, numerically so weak, were to 
embroil itself by resenting the injuries of the warlike 
Ghorkas, or dark Bhotanese, the folly would soon lead to 
destruction. 

Before leaving the Lepchas, it may bo worth mentioning 
that the northern parts oi the country, towards Uie Tibet 
fronti(*r, are inhabited by Rikkim Bhoteoas* (or Kumpas), 
n mixed nu'c calling themselves Kumpa Bong, or Kumpa 
Lepchas. but thev are emigrant from Tibet, having come 
with the tirsi rniah of Sikkim. These people are much more 
turbulent and bolder than the Lc?pchas, and retain much 
of their Tibetan character, and oven of that of the very 
province from w^hich they came; which is north-east of 
Lhassa, and inhabitini by robbers. All the accounts 1 have 
rciccivcd of it agree with those given by MM. Hue and 
Gabet. 

Next to the Tie])chas, the most tribe in Sikkim is that 
of the liinibooK (called “Chung” by the Lepchas); they 
abound also in Kast Nepal, which they once ruled, inhabit- 
ing tdevations from 2,000 feet to feet. They are 

B<aKlhists, and though not divided into castes, belong to 
several tribes. All consider themselves as the earliest 
inhabitants of the Tarnbur Valley, though they have a 
tradition of having originally emigrated from Tibet, which 
their Tartar countenance <*onftrmR. They are more slender 
and sinewy ihan the* Lajichas, and neither plait their hair 
nor wear ornaments; instead of the ban they use the Nepal 
curved knife, called “cookree”, while for the striped kirtle 
of the Lcpcha are substituted loose cotton trousers and a 
tight jacket ; a sash is worn round the middle, and on the 
head a small cotton cap. When they ruled over Kast 
Nepal, their system was feudal ; and on their uniting 
against the Nepalese, they were with difficulty dislodged 
from their strongholds. They are said to be efpially brave 


tYet, during the Gorkha war they displayed many 
irisf-anct'fi of courage: when so hard presscnl, however, 
that there was little choice of evils. 

*Bhote is the general name for Tibet (not Bhotan), 
and Kumpa is a largt* province, or district, in that 
country. The BhoWmeee, natives of Bhotan, or of the 
Dhurma country, are called Dhurma people, in allusion 
to their spiritual chief, the Dhurma Rajah. They are 
n darker and more powerful race, rudet ’turbulent, and 
Tibetan in language and religion, with the worst features 
of thost^ people ^^xaggerated. The various races of Nepal 
are Ixx) numerous to be alluded to here : they are 
descrilmd in various papers by Mr. Hodgson, in the 
“Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal”. The Dhurma 
people are numerous at Darjeeling; 'they are often run- 
aways, but invariably prove mcB'e industrious settlers 
than the l^cpchas. In the Himalaya the name Bhotan 
is unknown amongst the Tibetans; it signifies literally 
(according to Mr. Hodgson) 'the end of Bhote, or Tibet, 
being the eastern extreme of that country. The Lepchas 
designate Bhotan as ^eu, or Aieu, as do often the 
Bhotaneso themselves. Sikkim, again, is called Lhop, or 
Lho, by the Lepchas and Bhqtanosei 


and cruel in battle, putting the old and weak to the sword, 
carrying the younger to slavery, and killing on the march 
such captives as arc unable to ])ro(*eed. Many enlist at 
Darjeeling, which the Lepc'has never do ; and the rajah of 
Nepal emidoys them in his army, where, however, they 
seldom obtain promotion, this being reserved for soldiers 
of Hindoo tribes. Latterly Jung Bahadur levied a force of 
6,(KK) of them, who w'ere cantontMl at Katamnndoo, where the 
cholera breaking out, carried off some hundreds, causing 
many iamibes who dreaded cons(*ription to Bock to Dar- 
jeeling. Their habits are so similar to those ol the Lepchas. 
that iliey conslantly inter-marry? They mourn, burn, and 
bury their dead, raising a mound over the corpse, erecting 
ai headstone, and surrounding the grave wdth a little paling 
of sticks ; they then scatter eggs and pebbles over the 
ground In tlies<* offices the Bijooa of the Lepchas is 
employed, but the Lirnboo has also jiriests of his own, 
callwl “J*hiMlanglios' ’ , who belong to rather a higher order 
than the Bijooas 'rht‘y officiate at marriages, when a 
eoek is put inf.o tlu* bridt^grootn's hands, and a hen into 
those of the bridge ; the Phedangho then cuts off the birds' 
lunids, when the hbaxl is <'aught f)n a plaiilain leaf, and 
runs into pools Iroin whieh oiiumin an* drawn. At death, 
guns are firiHl, to announce to the gods the departure of 
the spirit, of these there are many, having sujireme 
head, and to them ollcrings and sacrifiecis are mode. They 
do not believe in inelcmpsychoKis. 

The Liniboo langiiagi* is totally different from the Lepcha, 
with If^Ms of tiu^ 2 in it, and inon* labials and palatals, hence 
more pleasing. Its affinities 1 do not know; it has no 
peculiar written character, the Lepclia or Nagri being used. 
Dr. C'amphcll. from whom I have derived most of my 
information respi'cting these people, was inl‘orined,t on 
good authority, that they had once a wTitten language, now 
lost ; and that it was conipouiHle<l from many others by a 
sage of antiquitv. 1'he same authority stated that their 
Lepcha name “Chung” is a I'orruption of that of their place 
of residence; possibly th(' “Tsang” provinc‘e of Tibet. 

The Moorniis are the only other native tribe remaining in 
any numbers in Sikkim, cxcc])t tin* Tibetans of the loftier 
mountains (w'hom T shall mention at a fiitiin* period), and 
the Mechis of the p(*Ktilen1 lal T€u*ai, the lorests of which 
they never leave. The Moormis are a scattered people, 
respecting w'hoin 1 have no information, except from the 
authority qiiotisl above. They arc ot Tibetan origin, and 
calbnl “Nisliuug”, from being composed of two branches, 
respectively from the districts of Nimo and Rhung, both 
on the road between Sikkim and Lhassa. They are now 
most frequent in central and eastern Nepal, and are a 
pastoral and agricultural people, inhabiting elevations of 
4,(MK) to (),()(X) feel, and living in stone houses, thatched 
with grass. They are a large, ])owerful, and active race, 
grave, very plain in features, with little hair on the face. 
Both their language and religion are purely Tibetan. 

The Magrns, a tribe now' confined to Nepal west of the 
Arun, arc aborigines of Sikkim, wbonco they were driven 
by the Lepchas westward into the country of the Limboos, 
and by these latter further west still. They are said to 
have been savagi\s, and not of Tibetan origin, and are now 
coiiverttMl to Tlindooism. A somewhat mythical aceoiiiit of 
w'ikl ])eojile still inhabiting the Rikkim mountains, will he 
alluded to elsewhere. 

It is eiiriouw to ohsorve that thesi* mountains do not 
appear 1o have afi’orded refuge to the Tnmnliaii* aborigines 
of India projier ; all the Himalayan tribes of Rikkim hieing 
markedly Mongolian in origin. It does not, however, fol- 
low that they are all of Tibetan extraction: perhaps, indeed, 
none hut the Moormis are so. The Mechi, of the Terai is 


fiSec “Darjeeling Guide”, p. 89, Calcutta, 1854. 

"The Tamulians are the Coles, Dangas, etc., of the 
mountains of Central India and the peninsula, who 
reiin*d to mountain fastnesses, on the invasion of their 
country by 'the [ndo-Germanic conquerors, who are now 
represented by the Ilindgos. 
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flwiwledly Indo-C^hineRe, and of the same stock as the savage 
faces of AsHaiii, the north-east and east frontier of Bengal, 
Airaean, Biirniah, etc. Both Lepchas and Lirnboos had, 
bftlore the introdiietioji of Lama Boodhism from Tibet, 
many f(>atiir(‘.s in common with the natives of Arraean, 
especially in their creedy sacrifiees, faith in omens, wor- 
ship ol many spirits, absence of idols, and of the doctrine 
ol iiiiMein psychosis. Rome of their custom, too, art^ the 
siiiiM' , the form oi their houses and of some of their imple- 
ments, their stripinl garments, their constant and dextci- 
roiis use of the bamboo for all utensils, tbeir practice of 
night-uttiwks in war, of irsing poisoned arrows only in the 
chase, and that of planting “crowfeet” of sharp bamboo 
stakes along the paths an enemy is expected to follow. 
Such are hut a few out of many points of resemfilanee, 
most ol which struck me when reading Lieutenant Phayre’s 
account uf Arracan,t and when travelling in the distrii^ts of 
Khasia ami C>uchar. 

The laws affecting the distribution of plants, and the 
h'wer animals, materially infl'iem^e the migrations of man 
also; aiKl as the botany, zoology, and climate of the 
JMahiyan and Siamese jicninsula advance far westwards 
into India, along the foot of the Himalaya, so do also the 
variet-if's of the human race. These features are most 
conspicuously <lisplayed in the natives of Assam, on both 
sides of the Hurram)»ooter, as tar as the great bend of that 
river, beyond which they gradually disappear; and none 
of the Himalayan tribes east of that point practise the 
bloody and brutal rites in war that pnwail amongst the 
C'ookies, Khasias, Garrows, and other Indo-Ghinesi* tribes 
oi th(‘ mountain forests of Assam, Eastern Bengal, and 
the Malay jieniiisula. 

1 have not allmled to that evidence of the extraction of 
the Sikkim races which is to he di’rived from their 
languages, and from which we may hope for a elm' to their 
origin ; the subji'ct, is at present under <liscuHsion, and 
involved in much obscurity. 

That six or seven different tribes, with(»ut any ieudal 
system or coercive head, with different languages and 
eiistnms, should dwell in close proximity and in peace and 
unity, wilhin the confined territory of Rikkim, even for a 
liiniitHl period, is an anomaly ; the more especially when it 
is considered that exeefit for a tincture of the Boodhist 
religion among some few people, they art' all hut savages, 
as low in the scale of intcdleet as the New Zealander or 
the 'Pihitian, and beneath those races in ingenuity and 
skill as craftsman Wars have been waged amongst tlieni, 
hut they were neither sanguinary nor destructive, and the 
fact retnains no less remarkable, that at the period of our 
oeeu])ying Darjeeling, friendship and unanimity existed 
amongst all these tribes; from the Tibetan at 14,n(K) feet, 
to the M(*ehi of the plains; under a sovereign whose tem- 
poral power was wholly uiiHU])ported by even the semblance 
of arms, and wdiose sjnritunl suproinacy was aeknowdedged 
by very few. 

CHAPTER VI 

Excursion from Darjeeling to Great Riingeet — Zones of 
vegetation — Tree-ferns — Palms, upper limit of — Lee- 
bong, tea ])lnntations — Ging — Boodhist remains — 1>opi- 
cnl vegetation — Pines — Lepeha eleiiranees —Forest fin*8 
— Bomlbist monuments — Fig — Cano bridge and raft 
over Tt’ungoet — Ragopalm — India-rubber — Yel Pote — 
Butterflies and other insects — Rnakes — Camp — Tem- 
perature and humidity of atmosphere; — .Tum^tion of 
Teesta and Rungec't — Return to Darjeeling — I'onglo, 
exeursion to — Bamboo flowering — Oaks — Gordonia — 

Maize, berm aphrodite; flowered — Figs — Nettles — Peepsa 
■ — Rimonbong, cultivation at — European fruits at Dar- 
jeeling — Plains of India. 

A very favourite and interesting excursion from Darjeeling 
is to the cane bridge over the Great Rungeet river, 6,000 
feet below the station. To this an excellent road has been 
cut, by which the whole descent of six miles, as the crow 
flies, is easily performed on pony-back; the read distance 


being only eleven miles. The scenery is, of course, of a 
totally different description from that of Bincbul, or even 
of the foot of the bills, being that of a deep mountain- 
valley. 1 several times mode this trip: on the excursion 
about to be described, and in which I was accximpanied 
by Mr. Barnes, 1 followed the Great Rungeet to the Teesta, 
into which it flows. 

In descending from Darjeeling, the zones of vegetation are 
w'ell niai'ked betw’«*eii 0,000 and 7,000 feet by — (1) The oak, 
ebesnui., and Magnolias, the main foiatures from 7,000 to 
10,(K)() feet. (2) Immediately below' 0,500 feet, the tre^ 
lern appears (Alsophila f/if/nafro, Wall), a widely-distri- 
buted plant, common to the Himalaya, from Nepal eastward 
to tlu; Malayan peninsula, .lava, and Ceylon. (3) Of 
palms, a species of CahirnuSy and Plectocomia^ the 
“Rbenoul” of the Lepchas. The latter, though not a very 
large plant, climbs lofty trees, and extends about forty 
yards through the forest; 6,5fK) loot is the upper limit of 
palms in the Sikkim Himalaya, the IMienoul alone attain- 
ing this elevation.* (4) The fourth striking feature is a 
wild plantain, wdiieh ascends to nearly the same elevation 
(“Lukhlo”, Leptha). This is replaced by another, and 
rather larger siieeies, at lower elevations; both ripen 
austere and small fruits, which arc full of sewls, and quite 
uneatable; that eominonly grown in Sikkim is an intro- 
duced stock (nor ha\e the wild species ever been culti- 
vaitMj); it is very large, but poor in flavour, and does not 
hear seeds. The zones of these conspicuous plants are very 
clearly delinixl, an<l (‘Specially if the traveller, standing on 
oii(‘ of the innumerahie spurs which project from the 
Darjeeling ridgf, cast his eyes u]) the gorges of green on 
eillier hand. 

At 1,0(K) fe(*t hc‘low Darjeeling a fine wooded spur pro- 
je(*t8, called L(‘ehong. This beautiful spot is fully ten 
degrees warmer than Mr. Hmlgson’s house, and enjoys oon- 
sulerahly more Kunshim;; peaches and English fruit-trees 
flourish ('xtremely w'cll, but do not ripen fruit. The tea- 
plant sue(*eedH here admirably, and might be e-ultivated to 
gH'at profit and he of advantage' in furthering a trade with 
Tibet. It has been tried on a large scale by Dr. Campbell 
at his r(‘sidence (alt. 7,(KX) i(;et), but the iVosts and snow 
of that lieight injure it, as do the hailstorms in spring. 

Bi'low Leehong is the village of Ging, surrounded by 
stec'pK, ciiltivattM] with maize, rice, and millet. It rendered 
very pii'turosque by a long row of tall poles, each hearing 
a narrow, vertically elongated banner, covered with Bood- 
hist inscriptions, and surmounted by coronet-like ornaments, 
or spimr-heads, riidcdy cut out of wmod, or formed of 
hasket;-work, and adormnl with cotton fringe. Ging is 
peopled by B ho tan emigrants, and when one dies, if his 
ri'lations can afford to pay for them two additional poles 
and flags are set up by the Lamas in honour of his memory, 
and that of Sunga, the third member of the Boodhist 
Trinity. 


J “Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.” 

*Four other (Uilami range botw'een 1,(X)0 and 6,0(X) feet 
on the outer hills, some of them heint; found forty miles 
distant from the plains of India. The other palms of 
Sikkim are “Simong” (Caryota urens) ; it is rare, and 
ascends to nearly 5,fKK) feet. Phoevjx (probably P. 
acaidis, Jfiich.)y a small, stemless species, which grows 
on the driest soil in the deep valleys; it is the “Schaap*' 
of the IjC'pch.'iR, who eat the young seeds, and use the 
feathery fronds, as screens in hunting. Wallichia 
ohlniigifolin y the *‘Ooh*^ of the Lepchas, who make no use 
of it; Dr. Campbell and myself, however, found that it 
is an admirable fodde? for horses, who prefer it to any 
other green food to he had in these mountains. Areca 
UrnnliK and LicuaUi peltata are the only other palms in 
Sikkim; hut Cycas pectinata. with the India-rubber fig, 
occurs in the deepest and nottest valleys — the western 
limit of both these interesting plants. Of Pandunut 
there is a graceful speoies at eleYations of 1,000 to 4,000 
feet (“Porr,” Lepeha). 
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Below this the Ck>rdonia commences, with Cedrela toona^ 
ind variouH tropical K^iiera, such as abound near Punka- 
>aree. The boat and hardness o£ the rocks cause the 
itreams to dry up on these abrupt hills, especially on the 
eastern slope, and the water is therefore conveyed along 
the sides of the path, in conduits ingeniously mode of 
bamboo, either split in half, or, what is better, whole, 
except at the septum, which is removed through a lateral 
bole. The oak and chestnut of this level (3,000 feet) are 
both different from those which grow above, as are the 
bravihU&. The Arums are replace.l by (ktlatiiums. Tree- 
ferns cease lielow <i,(KK) leet, and the large bamboo abounds. 

At about 2,(X)0 feet, and ten miles distant from Dar- 
jeeling, we arrived at a low, long spur, dijipiiig down to 
the bed of the Jlunget^t, at its junction with the Jliingmo. 
rhi.s is close to the boundary ol the llritish groiiiul, and 
there is a guard-house, and a sepoy or two at it; h«*re we 
baited. It took the Lepchas about tw<'nty minutes to 
c:onstruct a table and two bedsteads within our tent; each 
was made of four forked sticks, stin-k in the ground, 
supportifig as many sHlc-pieccs, across whi<‘h were laid Hat 
split pieces of bamboo, bound tightly together by strips of 
rattan palm-stem. 'Phe beds wtTC afterwards softeiHMl by 
many layers of bamboo-leal, and if not very <lowiiy, they 
were dry, and as firm as if put together with screws and 
joints. 

This spur rises out ol a deep valley, quite surrounded by 
lofty mountains; it is narrow, and covered with red clay, 
whi(;h the natives chew as a cure for goitre. North, it 
looks down into a gully, at the bottom of wlr.ch the 
Huugeet’s foamy streams winds through a dense forest. 
In the opposite dircHdiion, the Hiingmo comr^ tearing down 
from the top of Sinchul, 7,000 leet above; and though its 
roar is heard, and its course is visible tliiuughout its length, 
the stream itself is nowhere seen, so det‘p does it cut its 
channel. Except on this, and a few siiriilarly hard rocky 
hills around, the vegetation is a mass of wood and jungle. 
At this H^)ot it is rather scanty and dry, with ahuridanee 
of the Vinns lornfifulia and Sal. The dwarf date-xialin 
(Phoeni'X avaulis) also was very ahundaiit. 

The descent to the river was exceedingly steep, the banks 
presenting an iiii penetrable jungle. The jiiiies on the arid 
crest of the hills around formed a remarkalile feature; they 
grow like the Scotch hr, the tall, rwl trunks sjiringing 
from the steep and dry slopes. But little resin exudes 
from the sUun, which, like that ol most pines, is singularly 
free from lichens and mosses ; its wood is excellent, and 
the charcoal of the burnt leaves is used as a pigment. 
Being confnied to dry soil this pine is local in Sikkim, and 
the elevation it attains here is not above .‘1,(K)() feet. In 
Bhotaii, where there is more dry country, its range is 
about the same, and in the north-west lliiiiulaya, from 
2,5a) to 7,(X)0 feet. 

The Lopcha never inhabits one spot for more than three 
Biieossive years after which an increased rent is demanded 
by the llajah. He therefore squats in any place which 
he can render profitable for that period and then moves to 
another. His first operation, after selecting a site, is to 
burn the jungle; tbin he clears away the trees, and 
cultivates between the stumps. At this season, firing the 
jungle is a frequent practice, and' the effect by night is 
exceedingly fine; a forest, so dry and full of bamboo, and 
extending over such steep hills, affording grand blazing 
spectacles. Heavy clouds caiioji.y the mountains above, 
and, stretching across the valleys, shut out the firniarneiit; 
the air is a dead <‘alm, as usual in these deep gorges, and 
the fires, invisible by day, are seen raging all around, 
appearing to an inexperienced eye in all but dangerous 
proximity. The voices of birds and* insects being hushed, 
nothing is audible but the harsh roar of the rivers, and 
^asionally, rising far above it, that of the forest fires. 
At ni^t we were literally surrounded by them: some 
smouldering, like the shale-heaps at a colliery, others fit- 
fully bursting forth, whilst others again stalked along with 
a steadily increasing and enlarging flame, shooting out great 


tongues of fire, which spared nothing as they advanced 
with irresistible might. Their trium^ is in reaching a 
great bamboo clump, when the noise of the flames drowns 
that of the torrents, and as the great stem-joints burst, 
Iroiii the expansion of the confined air, tlie report is as 
that of a salvo from a park of artillery. At Darjeeling 
the blaze is visible, and the deadened reports of the 
bamboos bursting is heard throughout the night; but in 
the valley, and within a mile ol the scene ot destruction, 
the efh'cl is the most grand, being heightened by the glare 
reflectcnl from the masses of mist which hover above. 

On the following morning i^e Pursiud a path to the bed 
of the river; (lassing a rude Hoodhist inonunieni, a pile 
of slalt'-rocks, with an utteinpt at the tn\stical hemisphere 
at top. A few flags or banners, and slabs of slati', were 
mserihed with “Oni Maiii Padmi Oin”. Pbicetl on a iiitting 
angle of the sjiiir, backed with the pine-clad hills, and 
flanked by a torrent on either haml, the spot was wild 
and ])ictiires(|ue and 1 could not but gaze with a feeling 
of dee]» inleri‘sl,s on these einlilenis of a religion which 
lierhaps n umbers more votaries than any other on the lace 
of the globe, lloodilhism iii some form is the prciloininat- 
iiig <reed, from Siln'riu and Kainschatka to C'(\ybin, tioin 
ibe Oaspian steppes to ilapan, tbroiiglioul (Miinu, Buiinab, 
Ava, and n part of the Malayan An-hipelago. Its associa- 
tions enter into every book of travels over these vast 
regions, w'lth IbxKidlia, Dhiiniia, Sunga, Jos, Eo, and 
)iiayiiig wheels. The mind is arrested liy the names, the 
imagination {‘antivatcHl by the symbols; and though I 
eoubi not worship in the grove, it was impossible to deny 
to the ins(“ribcd stones Kii<*b a tribute as is commanded by 
1h(‘ (list glimpse of objects which have long been hiniiliar 
to our minds, but not previously ofiertMl to our senses. 
My bead Lepcha went further: to a due observance ol 
deinon-wtirship he unit<*d a deep reverence for the liainas. 
and he veneratiHl their symbols rather as tluurs than as 
those of thiMr religion. He walked round the pile of stones 
thre(‘ times from left to right repeating Ins “Om Mam”, 
etc., tin'll stood belore it with his head hung down and his 
long fpieuc' streaming behind, and concliidi.HJ by a votive 
ofli^ring ol three pine-cones. When tloiie, he looked round 
at me, iioiblcd, stiiirkixl, elevattxl the angb's ol his little 
turned-up eyes, and seemed to think we were sale from 
all perils in the valleys yet to be explored. 

In the gorge of the Rungeet the heat was intolerable, 
though the thermoiiietor did not rise above 95"’. The 
inountairib leave but a narrow gorge between them, here 
and tlu'ic bordered by a belt oi i^tning soil, suppoitiiig a 
towering crop of long cane-like grasses and tall trees. 'Phe 
troubled river, about eighty yards across, rages along over 
a gravelly bed. C-rossiiig the Rungmo, where it falls into 
the Rungeet, we came upon a group ot natives drinking 
ferinente<l Murwa liquor under a rock; I had a good deal 
of diflimilty in getting my people past, and more in indue- 
iiig one ot the topers to take the place of a Ghorka 
(.Nepalese) of our party W'ho was ill with fever. Soon 
afterwards, at a most wild and beautiful spot, I saw, for 
the first time, one of the most characteristic; of Himalayan 
objccis of art o bridifft. All the spurs, round the 

bast's of which the river flowed, were steep and rocky, their 
flunks clotlied with the richest tropical forest, their (Test 
tipijed w'lth pines. On the river’s edge, the Banana, 
l\iiid(uius, and were frequent, and Figs prevailed. 

One of the latter (of an ex ;eeilingly beauliiul sptx^ies) ino- 
jected o\er the stream, growing out of a mass of rock, its 
routs inter-laced and grasping at every available sux3[K>rt, 
while its branches, loaded with dee^i glossy foliage, hung 
over the water. This tree formed one pier for the canes; 
that on the opposite bank was constructed of sioiig piles, 
propped with large stones, and between them swung the 
bridge, about eighty yards lon^, ever rocking over the tor- 
rent (forty feet below). The lightness and extreme simpli- 
city of its structure were very remarkable Two parallel 
canes, on the same horizontal plane, were stretched across 
the stream ; from them others hung in loops, and along the 
loops were laid one or two bamboo stems tor flooring; cross 


Anzirii 
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pieces below ibis floonnf4> hun^ from the two upper canes, 
which they thus served to keep apart. The traveller 
gras 1)8 one oi th(' canes in either hand, and walks along 
the loose bamboos laid on the swinging loops; the motion 
is great, and the rattling of the loose dry bamboos is 
neither a musical sound nor one calculated to inspire con- 
fidence; the whole structure seeming as if about to break 
down. With shoes it is not easy to walk; and even with 
bare f(?et it is often difficult, there being frequently but one 
bamboo, which, il the fastening is loose tiHs up, leaving 
the p€^eBtrain susjiended over the torrent by the slender 
canes. When properly acid strongly made, with good 
. j listen i ugh, and a floor of bamboos laid /raa.srcr«c/i/, these 
bridges arc easy to cross. The canes arci procurtMl from 
species of ('filamu.s they are as thick as tjie finger, and 
twenty or thirty yards long, knotted together, and the 
other pieces are fastenid to them by strips of the same 
pianl. A Ijcpcha, carrying one hundred and forty pounds 
on hiH hack, Vrosses without hesitation, slowly but steadily, 
and with perfect (•oiifidonce. 

A deep broad pool below the bridge was made available 
for a ferry: the boat was a triangular raft of bamboo stems, 
with a stage on the top, and it was secured on the ojipo- 
aite Bide of the stream, having a cane reaching across to 
that on w'liich we were. A stout. JiCpcha leapt into the 
boiling flood and boldly swam across, holding on by the 
cane, without which he would have la'en carried away. He 
uniast-ened the raft, and we <lrew it over by the an<l, 

8 eat(‘d on the stage up to our kne<'s in water, we were 
pulled across, the raft bobbing u)» an<l down over the 
rippling stream. 

Wo were beyond llritish grouiKl, on the opposite hank, 
where any one guiding Kuropeans, is thnuitened with 
punishment: we had exjiected a guide to follow^ us, but his 
non-appearance caused us to delay tor s(*i le hours; tour 
roads, or rather forest paths, meeting here, all ot which 
were difficult to liiKl. After u wdiile jiart ol a marriage 
proeessioii came uji, headed by the brulegrooni, a handsome 
young Lepcha, leading a eow for the marriage feast; and 
after talking to him a little, he voluiiteercM.f to show us 
the path. On the flats by the stn'iim grew' the Sago palm 
{('ycuH 7>crt/TUi/u), wdth a stem ten feet high, and a 
beautiful crown of foliage: the contrast between this and 
the Scotch-looking pine (both growing with oaks and 
palms), was curious. Much of the forest had been burnt, 
and we traversed large blackened patches, where the heat 
was intense, and inereasetl by the huruing trunks of 
rostrate trees, which smoulder for months, and leave a 
eap of white ashes. The larger timber hiMiig hollow in 
the centre, a current of air is produi'cd, which causes the 
interior to burn rapidly, till the sides lull in, and all is 
consumed. 1 w’as often startled, when walking in the 
forest, by the hot blast jirocetnling from such, wdiich 1 had 
approached wiHiout a suspicion of their being other than 
cold dead trunks. 

Leaving the forest the [lath led along the river hank, and 
over the great iiiusses of rock which strewed its eourse. 
The beautiful India-rubber fig w'us curniiion, as was 
JiasKla hiitifrareHj the “Vel Pote” of the Lejichas, from the 
seeds of which they express a concrete oil, which is received 
and hardens in bamboo vessels. On the forest-skirts, 
Ifoi/a, parasitical (hrhifJea^ and ferns, abounded; the 
Chaulmoogra, whose fruit is used to intoxicate fish, was 
very common ; ns w'lis an immense mulberry tree, that 
yields a milky juice and produces a long green sweet fruit. 
Large fish, chiefly Gyprinoid, wore abundant in the beauti- 
fully clear water of the rivfr. But by far the most strik- 
ing feature consisted in the amazing quantity of superb 
butterflies, large tropical sw*allow-tail8, black, with scarlet 
or yellow eyes on their wings. They wore seen everywhere, 
sailing majestically through the still hot air, or fluttering 
from one si'orching rock to another, and especially loving 
to settle on the damp sand of the river-edge; wdiere they sat 
by tbousands, with erect wings, balancing tbemsolves with 
a rocking motion, as tbeir heavy sails inclined them to one 


side or the other, resembling a crowded fleet of yachts on 
a clam day. Such an entomological display cannot be 
surpassed. Ctcmdidtp were very numerous and incredibly 
active, as were Grylli ; and the great Ctcadew, were every- 
where lighting on the ground, when they uttered a short 
sharp creaking sound, and anon disappeared as if by magic. 
Beautiful whip-snakes were gleaming in the sun: they 
hold on by a few coils of the tail round a twig, the ^eater 
part of their body stretched out horizontally, oocassionally 
retra^'ting, and darting an unerring aim at some insect. 
The narrowness of the gorge, and the excessive steepnesB 
of the bounding hills, prevented any view, except of the 
opposite mountain face, which was one dense forest, in 
aliif'li tbc wild bunuiia was conspicuous. 

Towards evening wo arrived at another cane bridge, still 
more dilapidated than the former, but similar in structure. 
For a few hundred yards belore reaching it we lost tho 
path, and followed the precipitous face of slate-rocks over- 
hanging the stream, which dush(.>d with great violence 
below. Though we could not walk cnmlortably, oven with 
our shoes off, the Lc(K:has, bearing their enormous loads, 
procceiied with perfect iiidifi'erencc. 

Anxious to avoid sleeping at the bottom of the valley, 
we crawled, very much tatigued, through burnt dry forest i 
up a very sharp ridge, so narrow that tho tent sate 
astride on it, the ropes being lasiened to the tops of small 
trei*s on either slope. I'lie ground swarmed with black 
ants, w'hich got into our tea, sugar, etc., while it was so 
covered with charcoal that we were soon begrimed. Our 
Lejichas prcferrtxl remaining on the river-bank, whence 
they bad to bring up water to us in great bamboo 
'^chiingis'’, as 'they are called. The great dryness of this 
face is owdng to its southern exjioBurc: the opposite 
mountains, equally high and steep, being clothed in a 
rich green forest. 

At nine the next morning, the temperature was 78**, but 
a fine cool easterly wind blew. Desctuiding to the bed of 
the river, the temperature was 84 J'he diflierence in 
humidity ol the two stations (with about 300 ioet diflerence 
in height) a as more remarkable; at tbc upper, the wet 
bulb thermometer was 67j®, and consequently the satura- 
tion point 0-713; at the lower, the wet bulb was 68®, and 
saturation, 0*599. The temperature of the river was, at 
all hours of the preceding day, and this morning 67 J®.* 

Our course down the river was by so rugged a path, 
that giddy and footsore with leaping from rock to rock, 
we at last attempted the jungle, but it proved utterly 
impervious. On turning a bend of the stream, the 
mountains of Bhutan suddenly presented themselves, with 
the Teesta flowing at their basej and we emerged at the 
angle formed by the juni^tion ol the Hungeet, which we 
had followed from the west, of tho Teesta coming from 
the north, and of their united streams flowing south. 

We were not long before enjoying the water, when 1 
was surprised to And that of the Teesta singularly cold; its 
temperature liemg 7" below that of tbc lluiigeet.f At the 
salieut angle (u rocky peninsula) of their junction, we 
could almost place our one foot in the cold stream and the 


*At this hour, the probable temperature at Darjeeling 
(6,fXK) fec»t above this) would be 56®, with a temperature 
of wet bulb 55®, and the atmosphere loaded with vapour. 
At Calcutta, again, the temperature was at the observe^ 
tory 91*3", w'et bulb, 81*8®, and saturation, 0*.737. Tho 
dryness of the air, in the damper-looking and luxu- 
riant river-bed. was owing to the ht*<nted rocks of its 
channel; while the humidity of the atmosphere over l^e 
drier-looking hill where we encamped, was duo to the 
moisture ot the wind then blowing. 

tThis is, no doubt, due partly to the Teesta flowing 
south, and thus having loss of the sun, and partly to its 
draining suowy mountains throughout a much longer 
portion of its course. The temperature of the one was 
674", and that of tho other 604*. 
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other in tha warmer. There is a no less marked difFerencc 
in the colour of the two rivers; the Teesta being sea^grocm 
snd muddy, the Great Rungeet dark green and very clear; 
and the waters, like those of the Arve and Rhone at 
Qeneta, preserve their colours for some huiidre<l yards ; 
the line separating the two being mo^t distinctly drawn. 
The Teesta, or main sticum is much the broadest (about 
so to 100 yards wide at this season), the most rapid and 
deep. The rocks which skirt its bank were covered with a 
silt or mud deposit, which I nowhere observed along the 
Great Rungeet, and which, as well as its colour and cold- 
ness, was owing to the vast number of then melting 
glaciers drained by this river. The Rungeet, on the other 
hand, though it rises amongst the glaciers of Kinchin- 
junga and its sister peaks., is chiefly suppliwl by the* rain- 
fall of the outer ranges of Sinchul and Singalelah, and 
hence its waters are clear, except during tlu* height of the 
rains. 

From this plat^e we returned to Darjeeling, arriving on 
the afternoon of the following day. 

The most interesting trip to be made from Darjeeling, 
is that to the summit of Tonglo, n mountain on the Singale- 
lah range, 1 0,079 leet high, due west of the station, and 
twelve miles in a straight line, but fully thirty by the 
path.t 

Leaving the station by a native* path, the latter plunges 
at once into a lorest, and descends very rapidly, (X'ca- 
sionally emerging on cleared spurs, where are fine crops of 
various millets, with much maize and rice. Of the latter 
as many as eight or ten varieties are cultivated, but 
seldom irrigated, which, owing to the damimess of the 
climate, is not necessary: the produ(;e is often eighty-lold, 
but the grain is large, coarse, rtnldisb, and rather gela- 
tinous when boiled. Alter burning the timber, the lop 
soil is very fertile for se^era] seasons, abounding in humus, 
below which is a stratum of stiff cla> , often of groat thick- 
ness, produced by the disintegration of the rocks; the clay 
makes excellent bru'ks, and often contains nearly 2^) per 
cent, of alumina. 

At about 4,(X)0 feet the great bamboo (“Pao” Lepchn) 
abounds ; it flowers every year, which is not the case with 
all others of this genus, most of which flower profusely 
over large tracts oi country, once in a gri'at many years, 
and then die away; their place being supplied by seedlings, 
which grow with immense rapidity. This well-known fact 
is not due, as some suppose, to the lile of the species 
being of such a duration, but to lavourable circa m.stances 
in the season. The I*ao attains a h<ught of 40 to (30 feet, 
and the culms average in thickness the human thigh; it 
is used for large wator-vcssc^ls, and its leaves form admir- 
able thatch, in universal use for Kuropeun houses at Dar- 
jeeling. Besides this, the Lepchas are acquainted with 
nearly a dozen kinds of bamboo; these occur at various 
elevations below 12,000 feet, forming, even in the pine- 
woods, and above their zone, in the skirts oi the 
Ithododenchon scrub, a small and sonietiines almost imper- 
vious jungle. In an economii'a! iioint of view they may 
ho classed as those w^ich split reotlily, and those which do 
not. The young shoots of several are eaten and these 
seeds of one are made into a fennonUxi drink, and into 
bread in times of scarcity; but it would take many pages 
to describe the numerous purposes to which the various 
species are put. 

Gordonia is their con»moii tree (fV. Wallickh), niueh 
rized for ploughshares and other purposes requiring a 
ard wood: it is the '*Sing-brang-kun” of the Lepchas, 
and ascends to 4,00() feet. Oaks A this elevation octmr 


tA full account of the botanical features noticed on 
this excursion (which T made in May, 1848, with 
Mr. Barnes) hae appeared in 'the **Lond^on Journal of 
Botany,” and the * ^Horticultural Society’s Journal,” and 
1 ^aU, therefore, recapitulate its leading incidents only. 


as solitary trees, of sjH‘cies different from those of Dar- 
jeeling. 1'here are three or four with a cup-shaped invo- 
lucre, and three with spinous involucres enclosing an cat- 
able sweet nut; these latter generally grow on a dry 
clayey soil. 

Some low^ steep spurs were well cultivated, though the 
angle of the field was upwards of 25® ; tin* crops, chiefly 
maize, wore just sprouting. This plant is occasionally 
hermaphrodite in Sikkim, the flowers forming a large 
drooping panicle and ripening small grains; it is, however, 
a rare occurrence, and the specinieiis are highly valued by 
the people. • 

The general prevalence ot figs,"* and their allies, the 
nettles, t is a remarkable feature in the hoiany of the 
Sikkim Himalaya, up to nearly l(),()(K) Ua*t. Of the toriner 
there were here five species, sonic hearing eatable and ver’s 
palatable fruit of enormous size, others witli the fruit 
small and borne on prostnife, leafless branches, which 
spring from the root and creep along tlie ground. 

A troubleHomo, dipterous ins<*ct (fhc “JN'i psa”, a specu's 
ol Smmidium) swarins on tin* hunks ol the streams . it is 
very small and black, floating like a sjieek before tin' e\e; 
its fiit-e leaves a spot of extravasaled blood under tfie 
euticle, very irritating if not opciunl. 

Ch'ossing the Little Rungeet river, we eamped on llie base 
of Tonglo. 'Ilie night was calm and clear, wnth faint 
eirrus but not dew. A thermometer sunk two feef in rich 
vegetable mould stood at 78® two hours alter if was 
lower<*d, and the same on the following morning. This 
probably indif;ates the mean temperature ol the month at 
that spot, where, howe\(‘r, tiie dark ^•olouI oi the exposi'd 
loose soil must raise the ti'iiiperalnre consider ably. 

May 20th. 

The temperature at sunrise* was G7‘’; the morning bright, 
aiul clear overhead, but the monntaius lookt*tl threatening 
Darjeeling, perched on a ridge o.tKH) leet above us, luwl a 
singular appearance. We aset'iided tin* Siinonboiig si>ur ol 
'J'ouglo, so called from a small village and Ijaina teinpJe of 
that name on its suininit; where we arrived at noon, and 
passing some chuitsX gamed the Luma’s residi*ii(‘e. 

'JVt) species of bamboo, the “Payong ” and “Praong” of 
the Lepchas, here repla<‘c the Poo ot the low’cr regions. 
The former was flowering abundantly, the whoh* of the 
culms (whiiih were 21) feel high) being a diffuse panicle 
of inflorescence The “Praong” bears a rouml head ol 
flowers at the ends ol the leafy branches. Wiki straw- 
berry, violet, geranium, etc., announced our ajiproach to 
the temperate zone. Around the* t<*inple were potal.p crops 
and peach-trees, rice, millet, yam, hrinjal (egg-apple), 
fennel, hemp (for smoking its narcotic leaves) and cummin, 
etc. The potato thrives exireinely well as a summer crop, 
at 7,(K)0 feet, in Sikkim, though I think the root (from the 
Darjeeling stock) cultivated ns a wintei crop in the plains, 
is superior both in size and flavour. Peaches never ripen in 
this part of Sikkim apparently from the wuuit of sun; the 
tree grows well at from :L0(X) io 7,000 feet elevation, and 


*()iie species of this very tropical genus ascends almost 
to 9,(KK) leet on the outer ranges of Sikkim 

tOf two of these cloth is made, and of a tliird, cordage. 
This tops of two are eaten as uri^ scvi‘ral snecies ol 
J^rocrifi. The “Poa” ht‘longs to this order, yielaing that 
kind of grass cloth fibre now nlmndantly impor'tcd into 
England from the Malay Islands, and used extensively 
lor shirting. 

JThe chttit of Sikkim, borrowed from Tibet, is a square 
petle.stn1 surmounted with a hemisphere, the convex end 
dow'iiwards, and on it is placed a cone, with a crescent 
on the top. These are erected ns loiiihs to Ijamas and 
us monuments to illustrious persfuis, and are veneraL'd 
accordingly, the people always passing tiiem from left to 
right, often repeating the invocation, “Om Mani Padmi 
Oin.” 
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flowers abundantly; the fruit making the nearest approach 
to maturity (according to the elevation) from July to 
October. At Darjeeling it follows the Kaglish seasons, 
flowering in March and fruiting in September, when the 
scarce reddenetl and still hard fruit falls from the tree. 
In the plains of India, both this and the plum ripen in May, 
but the fruits are very acid. 

It is curious that throughout this temperate region there 
is hardly an eatable fruit except the native w^nut, and 
some brambles, of which the ‘‘yellow” and “ground rasp- 
berry” are the best, som^, insipid figs, and a very austere 
(U'ui)-apple. The European apple will scarcely ripen, t and 
the pear not at all. (Currants and gooseherrics show no 
disposition to thrive, and strawberries are the only fruits 
that ripen at all, which they <lo in the* greatest abundance. 
Vines, figs, pomegranates, plums ajiricots, etc., will not 
succeed even as trees. European vegetables again grow, 
and thrive remarkably well throughout the summer oi 
Darjeeling, and the prodiii'e is very fair, sweet and good 
but inferior in flavour hi the English. 

Of tropical fruits cultivated hcUiw 4,(X)0 feet, oranges 
and indifferent bananas alone are frequent, with lemons 
of various kinds. Tlie season for these is, however, ver.\ 
short; though that of the plaintain might with care he 
prolonged ; oranges abound in winter, and an^ ex(;elleiit, 
iuit neither so large nor tree of white pulp as those of the 
Khasia hills, the West ItKlies, or the west coast of Africa. 
Mangoes are brought from the plains, for though wild in 
Sikkim, the cultivaUMl kinds do not thrive; 1 have seen 
the pine-ajiple jilant, hut 1 never met with goo<l fruit on 
it. 

A singular and almost total absence of the light, and of 
the ilirect rays of the sun in the ripening season, is the 
euuse of this dearth ot Ini it. Both the fariru'r and orebani 
gardener in England know lull well the value of a bright 
sky as well as of a warm autumnal atmosphere. Without 
this corn does not rijien, and Iruit-trecs are blighted. The 
winter of the plains of India being more analogous in its 
distribution of moisture and heat to a Eurojiean summer, 
HU(!h fruits as the peach, vine, and even phini, fig, straw- 
tierry, etc., may be brought to bear well in March, April, 
and May, if th€\y are only carefully tended through the 
previous hot and damp season, whicli is, in respect to the 
functions of flowering and fruiting their winter. 

Hence it appears that, though some English fruits will 
turn the winter solstice ol Bengal (November to May) 
into summer, and then flower and iriiit, neither these nor 
others will thrive in the su miner of 7,()(K) feet on the Sikkim 
Himala^ (though its temperature so nearly approaches 
that of England), on account of ils rain and fogs. Further, 
they are often exposed to a winter’s cold equal to the aver- 
age of that of liondon, the snow lying for a week on the 
ground, and the thermometer descending to 25°. It is 
true that in no case is the extreme of cold so groat here as 
in England, but it is suflieient to check vegetation, and to 
prevent fruit-trees from flowering till they are fruiting in 
the iilains. There is in this respect a great difference 
between the climati* of the central and eastern and western 
Himalaya, at equal elevations. In the western (Kiiinaon, 
etc.) the winters are colder than in Sikkim — the summers 
warmer and less humid. The rainy season is shorter and 
the sun shines so much moi*e frequently between the heavy 
showers, that the apple and other fruits are brought to a 
much better state. It is true that the rain-guage may 
show as great a fall there, hut this is no measure of the 
humidity of the atmosphere, and still less so of the amount 
of the sun’s direi*t light and heat intercepted by aqueous 
vapour, for it takes no account of the quantity of moisture 


tThis fruit and several others ripen at Katmandoo, in 
Nepal (alt. 4, OCX) ftn^t), which place enjoys more sunshine 
than Bikkim. I have, however, received very different 
accounts of the produce, which, on the whole, appears 
to he inferior. 


suspended in the air, nor of the depositions from fogs 
which are fur more fatal to the perfe^ing of fruits than 
the heaviest brief showers. 

The Indian climate, which is marked by one season of 
excessive humidity and the other of excessive drought, 
can never be favourable to the production either of good 
European or tropical fruits. Hence there is not one of the 
latter peculiar to the country, and perhaps but one which 
arrives at full perfection; namely, the mango. The 
plantains, oranges, and pine-apples are less abundant, of 
inferior kinds, and remain a shorter season in perfection 
than they do in South America, the West Indies, or 
Western Africa. 

CHAPTER VII 

(kuitinm* the ascent of Tonglo — Trees — Lepcha construction 
of liut^ — Si III islK3 — Cliiubing-trecB — Frogs — Magnolias, 

etc. — Ticks — Lc^eches — C’uitle, murrain amongst^ — 

Suiiiiiiit of Tonglo— 'Rhododendrons — Skiinmia — Yew — 
Rose — Aconite— Bikh poison — English genera of 

plants — Ascent oi tropical orders-^kimparison with 
south temperate zone — Heavy rain — Temperature, etc. 
— Devsi'cni^ — Simonbong temple — Kuriiiture therein — 
Prayiiig-cylmder — Thigh-bone trumpet — Morning ori- 
KOUS-— Piesciu ol Murwa hoi*r, etc. 

C/oiitiuuing the ascent of Tonglo, we left cultivation ank 
the p<M)r grovi'S of peaches at 4.(X)0 'to 5,(KX) feet (and 
(his on the eastern exposure, which is by far the 
siiiiniest), the average height which agriculture reaches 
111 Sikkttn. • 

Above Siiiionhoiig, the path up Tonglo is little 
IreqiimitiKl it is one of the many rou’tes between Nepal 
and Sikkim, which cross the Singalelah spur of Kinchin- 
jiingii at variou.s idevatious between 7, IKK) and 15,000 feet. 
As usual, the track runs along ridges, wherever these are 
t‘i he loiind, very .st(‘ep, and narrow at the top, through 
deep humid fon‘sis of oaks and Magnolias, many laurels, 
botli r«//nrj//ic/(/ and ('inniumnnnm , one species of the 
latter ascending to H,r)(K) feet, and one of Tetranthera tc. 
1),(KK) feet. Chestnut mid walnut hi're appeared, with some 
leguminous trisss, which howev<*r did not ascend 'to 6,0(X) 
feet. Scarlet flov^ers of Vaniniuni serpens, an epiphyti- 
cal species, were strewed about, and the great blossoms 
ol KhoiUtdendron VallmusUe and of a Mi^uolia (TdUtuma 
IJodysani) lay together on the ground. The latter forms 
a large tree with very dense foliage, and deep shining 
green leaves a loot 'to eighteen inches long. Most of its 
flowers drop nnexpandod iroin the trw, and diffuse a 
very aromatic smell ; they arc nearly as large as the 
fist, the outer p<*tals purple, the inner pure white. 

Heavy rain came on at .‘I p.in., obliging ns to take 
insulfi(‘ient shelter under the trws, and finally to seek 
(lie iicnirest campiiig-grouiicl. Kor this purpose we 
ascmulcd to a spring, SiniHihong, at an elevation of (i,(XK) 
feet, ^riie narrowness ol the ridge prevented our pitc'h- 
iiig tile tent, smnIJ as it was ; hut the Ijepchas rapidly 
construcl<Hl a house, and thatched it with bamboo and 
the broad Icuvi^s ol tlu‘ wild plantain': A table was then 
raised in the middle, of four posts and as many cross 
pieces ol wuc^d, lashed with stripes of bamboo. Across 
thesci pieces of bamboo were laid, ingeniously ffattened 
by selecting cylinders, crimping them all round, and then 
slitting encli down one side, so 'rhat it opens into a flat 
.slab. Similar but lower and longer erections, one on each 
side the table, formed bed or chair; and in one hour, 
half a doaen men, with only long knives and active hands, 
had providtKl us with^ a tolerably water-tight furnishwi 
house. A thick flooring of bamboo leaves kept the feet 
dry, and a screen of 'tliat and other foliage all round 
rendcn*d the habitation tolerably warm. 

At this elevation we found great scandent trees twist- 
ing around the trunks of others, and strangling them ; 
the latter gradually decay, leaving the sheath of climbers 
ns one of the most remarkable vegetable phenomena of 
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these mountainB. These climbers belong to several orders, 
and may be roughly classified in two groups: (1) Those 
whose stems merely twine, and by constricting certain 
parts of their support, induce death. (2) Those which 
form a network round the trunk, by the coalescence ot 
their lateral branches and aerial roots, etc. : these wholly 
envelop and often conceal the trt*e they enclose^ whose 
branches appear rising far ab«ivc those of its destroyer. 
To the first of these groups belong many nuturni orders, 
of U’hich the most prominent are — Legunnutum , ivies, 
hydrangea, vines, rothos, et4’. The inosculating ones are 
almost all figs and : the latter is the most remark- 

able, and 1 add a cut of I'ts grasping roots, Kkei(‘he<I at 
our encampment. 

Except for the occasional hooting of an owl, the night 
was profoundly still during several hours after dark — 
the cicadas at this season not ascending so high on the 
mountain. A dense ini.st shrondcHl every'thing, and the 

rain pntt4‘red on the leavt's of our hut. At midnight a 
tree-frog (“Snnook,” Lejicha) broke the siliMice with his 

ciirions nudallic clack, ami othei (piickly joined the 

chorus, keeping Ufi their strange music till iiioriiing. 

Like many Batrn<*hians, this has a voice singularly unlike 
that ot any other orgiiiiist^d creature. The cries ot boasts, 
birds, and insects are all explicable to our senses, and 
we can recognise most of thorn as belonging to such or 
such an order of animal ; hut tlm voices of many frogs 
are like nothing else, and allied specn^ under totally 
dissimilar noises. In some, as this, the sound is like the 
concussion ^ of metals; in others, of the vihratimi oi wires 
or cords; anything but the natural (di'€x;ts of lungs, larynx 
and muscles.* * 

May 21 

Early this inoriiing wc prociH'dod upwards, our 
prospect more gloomy than over The iiaih, which still 
Jay up steep ridges, was very slippr^ry owing 'to the rain 
upon the clayey soil, and was only passable from the 
hold afforde<i by interlacing roots ol trc<*s. At 8,(K)0 
feet, some enormous detacht*tl masses of niicar'tious gneiss 
rose abruptly from the ridge; they wore covered with 
musKi's and ferns, and from their summit a good view 
of the surrounding vegetation is obtained The mass ot 
the forest is formed oi ■ (1) 'riii’iH^ spocunj of oak, of 

which y. (niinUutti (?) with immense lamellated acorns, 
and leaves sixietui inches long, is the t^illest and the most 
abundant. (2) Chesnut. (3) Laurinem of several 
species, all bijautiful forest-treiHs, straight-bolod, and 
umbregeous above. (4) Magnolias. t (5) Arborescent 
rhododendrons, which commence here with the JL 
arboreum. At 8,(KK) and 9,000 feet, a considerable 
change is found in the vegetation: th<^ gigantic purple 
Mugiiolia Camphellii rephicing the white; chesnut dis- 
appears, and several laurels : other kinds oi iiia}de are 
seen* with Uhododetulritn argenteum, and Stauntoma, a 
handsome climber, which has beaut i fill pendant clusters 
of lilac blossoms. 

At 9,000 feet we arrived on a Jong flat covered with 
lofty trees, chiefly p!?ri»le magnolias, with a few oaks. 


*A very common Tasmanian species utters a sound that 
appears to ring in an underground vaulted chamber, 
beneath the feet. 

tOther trees were j>yrus, Saurauja (both an erect and 
climbing species), Olca, cherry, birch, alder, several 
maples, Hydrangea, one species of fig, holly, and mverai 
AraliactouJt trees. Many species of Magnnliuvew (includ- 
ing the genera Magnolia, Michelia, and Talawnui) arc 
found in B'ikkim : Magnolw Campbellti, of 10,000 feet, is 
the most superb species known. In books on botanical 
geography, tne magnolias are considered as most abound- 
ing in North Ain«‘rica, cast of the Rocky Mountains; 
but this is a great mistakes the Indian mountains and 
islands being the centre of this natural order. 


great Pyri and two rhislodcMidrons, thirty forty feet 
high (li. barhatiim. and It. ahoreum, var. roseum): 
Skim min and Symplovos were the common shrubs. A 
beautiful orchid with purple flowers {(■uelogyne Wallirhii) 
grew on the trunks of all the great trees, attaining a 
higher elevation than most other epiphytical species, for 
I have seen it at 1(),(KK) feet. 

A largt* tick infests the siiinll bamlxMi, and a more hate- 
lul insect T never encountered The traveller cannot 
avoid these insects coming on his person (sometimes in 
great iiumhers) ns he brushes *through tht^ forest ; they 
get inside his drives, and insert the proboscis dwply 
without pain. Buri^ hearl and shoulders, and retained 
by a barbed lancet, tln^ tick is only to W extractwl by 
force, which is very painful. I have devised many tor- 
tures. mc<‘haiiical and chemical, to induce these disgusting 
intruders to withdraw the proboscis, hut in vain. 
IiCM»che8,t als(» lieloiv 7,()0() feet; a small black species 
above 3,(XK)' f(*et. and a large yellow-brown solitary one 
below thal elevation. 

Our a.scent to the summit was by the bt^l of a water- 
<<nirsc, now a roaring torrent., from the heavy and inces- 
sant rain. A small AnagaUis (like tcnella), and a beauti- 
ful purple primros(‘, grew by its bank. The top of the 
mountain is another flat ridge, with defiressions and 
broad fmols. Th(‘ number ol aclditional species of plants 
found here was great, and all betokemnl a rapid approach 
to the altnrie region of the Himalaya. In order of pr€»- 
valence the trees were,- -the scarlet Ithododendron , arho- 
re inn and harhatnviy as large bushy trfH*s, both loaded 
with beautiful flowers and luxuriant foliages Falconeri, 
in fioint of foliage tin* most superb of all the Himalayan 
species, with trunks thirty f(*et high, and branches lamr- 
ing at their ends only leaves eightwn iiiclu's long. tht«e 
are di^ep grinm above, and covorcxl beneatli with a rich 
hroivn down N<‘xt in abundance to thwe woro shrubs 
of Skimmia Lunrcola, SymjdocoH, and Hydrodngea; and 
there were still a few purple magnolias, very large Pyri, 
like mountain ash, and the common English yew, 
18 feet III circumference, the red bark of which 
is us€k 1 Urt a dye, and for staining the foreheads of 
Brahmins in Nepal. An erect whiie-flowerod rose 
(It. serii’fd, the only spei-ies occurring in Kouthorn 
S'ikkim) ivas very ahundant • its iiunuu'ous inodorous 
flowers are pendant, apparent as a protcH'tion from the 
rain; and it is reinarkahle as being the only H])iX!ic8 
having four petals instead of five. 

A currant was common, always growing epiphytically 
on the trunks ot large trees. Two or throe spindes of 
Berberry, a cherry, Andromeda, JJaphne, and maple 
lu^arly complet'4\ T think, the lis't of wmidy plants. 
Amongst the herbs w«u*e many of great inter€»st as a 
rhubarb, and Aconitum italnwtum, w^hich yields one of 


tJ eaniiot hut think that the extraordinary uhiindance 
of these Ann elides in Sikkim may cause in© death of 
many animals. Some marked murrains have followwl 
vc'ry w'ct seasons, when the leeches appear in incrediblo 
iiuinbcrs; and the disease in the cattle, described to me 
by the Lepchns as in the stomach, in no way differs from 
w'ha't leeches would produce. It is a wdl-known fact, 
that these creatures have lived for days in the fauces, 
iiaros, and stomachs of the human suhie<*t, causing dread- 
ful sufFerings, and death. 1 have st'en the cattle feeding 
in places whore leeches so alxjiinded, that fifty or sixty 
wore freqiieiitly together on my ankles; and ponies are 
almost maddened by their biting the fetlocks. 

*This plant has lately been introduced into English 
gardens, from the north-west Himalaya, and is greatly 
admired for its aromatic, ever^retm foliage, and clufc(ters 
of scarlet berries. It is a curious fact, that this plant 
never bears scarlet berries in Sikkim, apparently owing 
to the want of sun ; the fruft ripens, hut is of a greonish- 
red or purplish colour. 
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iho celubratofl “Bikh” poisons. t Of Buropeau genera 1 
tt)iiiid 'I halfctrinn, Am uHnie^ Fumarid^ violets, Stellairay 
JJ if.jinn urn , two urraniaiiis^ bnlsams, K]nlohiunh, Poten- 
liJIn, l*<ins and < rullurUi^ one of the latter has verti- 
cil In leaves, and its root, also culled “bikh,” is consi- 
dcn'ij a \erv vjriiloiil poison. 


Still, the abst'iice (jr rarity at tins el(?vaiion of several 
\()\ liir;.M‘ njitural lamilieM,+ which have nuincroiiH 
i^ preseiinl 1 vex nt aixl imieh ladow I lu*^ same level in the 
ieiii i' 1 'iij.rrs. and on the oiiiei <if 'i he W(*sterii Himalaya, 
mdi(ah a tt rlam pivif’iisirily in SikUiin. On the other 
liand, (('ilain (rn)Meal ^cniera art* more ahuii<lnni in the 
leinpeialt‘ zone ol the Sikkim monntain.s, and ascend 
mneli lM;»:her there than in 'the Western Himalaya: of 
this tact I have ciU'd coiispiciions exainjih's in the palms, 
jilanlaiii'. and t ree-tmiis. This asciiiit and prevalence ol 
tropical spc<i('.s IS dm* to the hnmidity and equability of 
the climate in this 'iempc*rate zone, and is. perhaps, the 
direct consct|iience ol tViese conditions. An application of 
tin .sanu* laws accounts lor tin* extension ot similar 
lea ill ICS lar heyond the tro]ncid limit in the Boiithern 
Ocean, where various na'inral ord(‘rs, which do not cross 
the IKKii and 40tli parallels of N. latitude, are exiende<l 
to tin* o'ith ol S latitude, and found in Tasrriinia, New 
Zealand, tin* so-ealled Anlaretie Islands south of that 
|j:r<Mi]), ami a'l ('ape Horn ikstdt. 


T1k‘ rarity ol Pines is pinliaps the most (‘unoiis feature 
Ml th(' ho tally ol 'PoiikIo, and on the outer ranges oi 
nikkim ; lor hetw'(*eu the l(‘vel ol 2,5(K) feet (the^ uppe«r 
limit ol /». Itni(iifitliu) and 1(1, (KKI foel (that of the T(i.i‘us) 
then* IS no coniferous tree whatever in Southern Sikkim. 


We encamped amongst IMi(Mlod(*ndroiis, on a spongy soil 
ol hlaek vegetahh* rnattir, so oozy that it was difficult 
to ki'i'p the fei'i dry. 'Plie rain ])oure<1 in torrents all 
the evening, and with the calm, ami the weines.'> of the 
wood prevented our enjoying a fire. Kxcept a transient 
view into Nepal, a f(»w miles w'(*.st ol us. nothing was to 
tie seiMi. tlu* whole mountain heiiig wrapp<‘d in dense 
masses of vaimiir. Custs oi wind, not felt m the iorest; 
w histled through tin* gnarh'd and naked tre<v-tops : and 
thongli the temperature was rj()‘\ this wind produced 
cold to tlie l(*elings Our poor Lejiehas wvre miserably 
oil, hut a ways hapii.v under lour poste and a bamhoc;. 

li IV ' •'tingle thill cotton 

gnrmint, the,v enmehed on the sixlden turf, joking with 
the Hiridoos ot our party, who, thougli supplied with 
goo( ( othiiig and shclt<*r, were doletui companions. 


I niadc a 
Mr. Ilarncs, 

logs of W(Mk 1 

to my little 


shed ior rny iiistniinonts under a troc * 
ever active and ready, floore<l th«* 't 4 mt witli 
, and I laid a “corduroy road” of the same 
observatory. 


nuriiiB tilt* iiiKlit tho nun diil not abate; and Hie teni 
loo) l. aUod in sucli torrontw, that we had to throw pim 
of wax-cloth over our soulders as we lav in bed ^lei 
WHS no iniprovement whatever in th^ woath<^‘ on tl 

"i r'th^ .T"'" ■‘’^1 Hindoos ImJ ^^^^awlc 

into the tent diiriiiB the iiikIiI, aflueked wfth lever an 


hy various A(oiiifa. All the 8il 

d tordisT;!'"^ *1? Bhottm 

ao not Ills inRiiish them. The .1. Napcllm is abiiti. 
» Bikh P«H>ap.s as vin 

X limunvuUnf‘(r^ Fumuriui^ (^tuctfenr 4/ j»i 

Oc/a/ucoj Leuumino8(£. FutentiUa. KpUobiitrn Crt 
VinheUifer(/\ Tjonirera Vltleriui 
7> various gonera of ComposUtr, Camjnimdd 


ague.* The tent being too sodden to be carried, we had 
to remain where we were, and with abundance of nov^ty 
in the botany around^ 1 found no difficiil'ty in getting 
through the day. Observing the track, of sheep, we sent 
two Lepchas to follow them, who returned at night from 
some miles west in Nepal, bringing two. The imepherds 
wen* CjlerooiigH of Nepal, who were grazing their flocks 
on a grassy mountain 'top, from which the woods had 
been cleared prohahly hy fire. The mutton was a greet 
Imm)ii to tin* liopchas, hut tin* Hinduos would not touch 
It, and several more sickening during the day, we had 
the tent most iiiK'omtortably lull. 

During 'the whole of the 22nd, from 7 n.m. to 11 P.m. 
the^ therinoineter m*v er varied 6^°, ranging from 
471“ in the morning to M", its maximum, and 1 p.m., 
ami at night. At seven the following morning it 

was the same. One, sunk two feet six im*nes in mould 
and clay, stood constantly at SOJ®. The dew-point was 
always below the temperature, at which 1 w'as surprised, 
for more drenching weather could not well he. The mean 
dew-point was and consequent humidity 0-973*. 

These ohservaiions, and those of the barometer, were 
taken (>0 feet below the summit, to which 1 moved the ins- 
truments on the morning of the 23rd. At a much more 
exposed sjiot the results would no doubt have boon different, 
for a thermometer, then* sunk to the same depth as that 
below, stood at 49^® (or one degree colder than (K) feet 
lower down). My barometrical observations, taken simul- 
taneously with those ol Oalciitia, give the height of Tonglo, 
1(1,078-3 feet: Colonel Waugh’s by trigonometry, 10,079*4 
feet/ — a reniaj-kahle and unusual coincidence. 

May 23 

We spent a lew hours of alternate fog and sunshine on 
tin* top of the mountain, vainly hoping for the most modest 
view-; our inability to obtain it was extremely disappoint.- 
ing, lor the mountain commands a superb prospect, which I 
enjoyed fully in the following November, from a spot a 
lew miles inrt.her west. The air, which was always foggy, 
w*as aliornately cooled and hi'ated, as it blew over the trees, 
or the open sjiace we occiipiwl ; sometimes varying 5 and 
0® in a quarter ol an hour. 

Having partially dried the tent in the wind, we com- 
menced the descent, which, owing to the late torrents of 
ram, was most fatiguing and slippery; it again commenced 
to drizzle at noon, nor was it till we had descended to 
6, IKK) f€»et that we emerged from the region of clouds. 
By dark we arriveil at Simonbong, having descended 
.5,(KK) feet, at the rate of 1 ,()(K) feet an hour; and were 
kindly receiv^ed by the Lama, who gave us his temple 
for the accommodation of tho whole party. We were 
surprised at this, both because the Sikkim authorities had 
represented the Lamas as very averse to Europeans, and 
because he might well have hesitated before admitting s 
promiscuous horde of thirty people into a sacred building, 
where the little valuables on the altar, etc., were quit< 
at our disjjosal. A better tribute could not well liav< 
been paid to the honesty of my Lepcha followers. Our 
JjoBt only begged us not to disturb his people, nor to 
the Hindoos of our party to smoke inside. ^ 

Simonbong is one of the smallest and poorest Gumpas 
or temples, in Sikkim: unlike the better class, it is buill 
of wood only. Tt consisted of one large room, with smal 
sliding shutter windows, raised on a stone foundation, am 
roofed with shingles of wood; opposite the door of i 
woi^en altar was placed, rudely chequered with black 
white, and red; to the right and left were shelves, witl 


*lt IS a remarkable fact, that both the natives of th< 
plains, under many circumstances, and the Lepchas whei 
suffering from protracted cold and wet, take fever am 
ague in sharp attacks. The disease is wholly unknowi 
amongst Europeans residing above 4,0(K) feet, similai 
exposure in whom brings on rlieumetism and cold, 
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A lew Tibetan books. wrapi>ed in silk; a model of Symbo- 
nath temple in Nepal, a praying-cylinder,* and some imple- 
ments for common purposes, bags of juniper, English 
wine-bottles and glasses, with tufts of Abies Webbiana. 
rhododendron flowers, and peacock’s feathers, besides 
▼arious trifles, clay ornaments and offerings, and little 
Hindoo idols. On the altar were ranged seven little brass 
cups, full of water; a large <onch shell, carved with sacred 
lotus; a brass jug from Lhassa, a bcautiiul <lcsign, and a 
human thigh-bone^ hollow, and perforated througli both 
condyles, t 

Facing the altar was a bench and a chair, and on one 
side a huge tambourine, wiih two curved iron dniin-stickH. 
ITie bench was covered with bells, handsomely carved with 
idols, and censers with junipei -ashes ; and on it lay the 
dorpe, or double-headed thunderbolt, which the Ijaina 
holds in his hand during service. Of all those articles, the 
human thigh-bone is by much the most curious; it is very 
often that of a Lama, and is valuable in ])roportion to its 
length. t As, however, the Sikkim Lamas are burned, the* 
relics are generally procured from Tibet, whore the corpses 
are cut in pieces and thrown to the kites, or int(j th<‘ 
water. 

Two boys usually reside in the teinpb*, and thoir bods 
were giveii up to us, which being only rough planks laid 
on the floor, proved clean in oin* sense, but contrasltH^l 
badiv with the springly couch of hatnhoo the li<*pehii makes, 
which renders carrying a mattress or aught but blankets 
superfluous. 

May 24 « 

We were awakened at daylight by the discordant orisons 
of the Lama; these <*onimenced by the boys beating the 
great tambourine, then blowing the conch-shells, and 
Anally th(‘ trumpets and thigh-bone. Shortly the Lama 
entered, clad in scarlet, shorn and barefooted, wearing a 
small red silk mitre, a loose gown girt round the middle, 
and an undergarment of questionable <!olonr, possibly once 
purple, lie walked along, slowly muttering his iirayers, 
to the end of the apartment, whence he took a hras^ Ik* 1I 
and dorge, and, sitting down cross-legged, commenced 
matins, counting nis beads, or ringing the bell, and utter- 
ing most dismal prayers. Alter various disposals of the 
cups, a larger bell was violently rung for some minutes, 
himself snapping his fingers and uttering most nneartby 
sounds. Finally, incense was brought, of charcoal with 
juniper-sprigs; it was swung about, and concluded the 
morning service, to our great relief for the noises were 
quite intolerable. Fervid as the devotions appeared, to 
judge by their intonation, 1 fear the Lama felt more curious 
about us than was proper under the circumstances; and 
when I tried to sketch him, his excitement knew no 
boiiiuls; he fairly turned round on the settee, and 
continuing his prayers and bell-accompaniment^ appeared 
to be exorcising me, or some spirit within me. 


•It consisted of a leathern cylinder placed upright iii 
a frame; a proje<*ftng piece of iron strikes a little bell 
at each revolution, the revolution being caused by an 
elbowed axle and string. Within the cylinder arc dep<v 
si^ed written prayers, and whoever pulls the string pro- 
perly is considered to have repeated his prayers as often 
as the bell rings. Representations of these iniplcim*'nts 
will be found in other parts of this volume. 

tTo these are often added a douhle-headeii rattle, or 
small drum, formed of 'two crowns of huinaii skulls, 
cemented back to back : each faoc is thmi covered with 
parchment, and closes some pebbles. Sometimes this 
instrument is provided with a handle. 

tit is reported at Darjeeling, that one of the first 
Europeans buried at this staVion, being a tall man, was 
disinterred by the resurrectionist Bhoteens for his 
trumpeUhanea, 


After breakfast the J^ania came to visit us, bringing 
rice, A few vegetables, and a large bamboo-work bowl, 
thickly varnished with India-rubber, and waterproof, con- 
taining hnlf-tcrmented niillei. This in i.xtn re, called Maruxi, 
is invariably nflfered to the traveller, cither in the state of 
tormented grain, or more commonly in a bamboo jug, filled 
quitch up with a arm water ; wlien the fluid, sucked 
through a reed, affords a rclrcsliiiig drink. He gratefully 
accept<»d a leu rupees and tritles which w(* had to spare. 

Lonving Simon hong, wc* th'scciwlcd to tlu* Lit tle Rungoet, 
when* the heal of the vallc\ was v(‘ry gn-at; H0° at noon, 
and that 4»1 tlu* stream tile latt(*r was an 

agre«*ablo tern pern turc lor the coolies, who plunged, 
sicaining with perspiration, into the water, catching 
fish with thoir hands. W<‘ reached Darjeeling late 
in the evening, again drcnclu'il with rain; our fieople 
Hindoo and Lcpcha. iiuprvidcntly remaining for the night 
ill the valley. Owing probably ns imich to the great 
exposure they had lali'l.v gone through, as to the sudden 
transition from a mean tcuipcratun* of 50“ in a bracing 
wiru!, to a hot dost* juiiglc \ alley at. 7.^°, no less than 
seven were laid up with ti‘ver and ague 

Few exeursions can afford a hi*tter idea of the general 
features and rich hivnriancc of the Sikkim Himalaya than 
that to Toiiglo. It is alwaxs interesting to roam with an 
aboriginal, and csju'cially a mountain peoph*, through their 
thinly inhabited \ alleys, ovt'r tluMi- grand mountains, and 
to dwell alone with tin ni in (lu ir gloomy and forbidding 
forests, and no thinking man can do so without learning 
ninch, however slender he tin* means at his command for 
coiiimuiiioii. A more intcnvsi ing and attractive companion 
then the Lcpcha I !U‘\cr li\t*d with: cheerful, kind, and 
patient with a master to whom he is attached ; rude but 
not savage, ignorant and yet intelligent; with a simple 
resource of a plain kniic hi* makes his house and furnisheR 
vours, with a speed, ala« rit\, ami ing(*miitv that while away 
that wM'll-know n long hour whi'u the w'(*ary pilgrim frets 
for his couch In all my dealings with these people, they 
prov<*<l scrupulously honest Fx(*ept. lor drunkenness and 
eai elessriess, 1 nevi'r had to com|)Inin of any of the merry 
troop; some of whom, harehiarh'd an-d harelegg€»d, possess- 
ing little or nothing save a eottori garment and a long 
knife, follow'ed rm* for nuiny months on Knh.sof|iient occa- 
sions, from the seorcliing ])lains to the everlasting snowR. 

Ev<t foremost, in Ihi* fon*st or on the bleak mountain, and 
ever ready to hel;), to carry, to encamp, collect, or cook, 
they chei’r on the travcllc*r by their unostentatiouN zeal 
III ills service, and are spurs to his progn*ss. 

CHAPTER VITI 

Diffienlty in ]Moeiiring leave to enter Sikkim — Obtain per- 
mission to travel in East Nejinl — Arrangements — 

Coolies — Stores- Ser\ ants -Pc*rsomil equipment — Mode 
oi travelling — Leave Darjeoling — Goong ridge^ — Beha- 
viour ol Rhotan cooIk s- -Ntipal frontier — Myong val- 
ley — I Ian — Sikkim massacre -Ckiltivation — Nettles — 

Camp at Naiiki on Tonglo — Bhotan coolies run away — 

View ol Chiimulari Ncjial jieaks to west -Sakkiazuiig 
— Buc<*roK — Roa<] to Wallanchoon— -Oaks — Scarcity of 
water — Singular vii'w^ ol mountain-valleys — Kricarnp- 
ineni- JVIn tc*nt and its iurniture — Evening oirupations 
— Diiiikoluh (!ross ridge of Sukkiazung — Yews — Silver- • 

firs — View of Tambur valley — Pemmi river — Pebbly 

terraces — (ieology — Holy springs — Enormous trees — 

Liiculia gratissima — Khaw'n river, roi^ks of — Arrive at 
Tambur - Shingle and grave*) terraces — Natives, indo- 
lence of — C’aiioe ferry — Votive offerings — Bad road — 
Temperature, etc. — (’hingtaiii village, view from — Mywa 
river and Giiola -llousii — llouldcrs- -“Cffuiin bridge — 

Meepo, arrival ol — Eevers. 

Owing to tfie uiisatisfaetory nature of our relations, with 
the Sikkim authorities, to which 1 liave elsewhere alluded, 
my endeavours to procure h'nAe to penetrate further 
beyond the Darjeeling territory than Tonglo, were attended 
with some trouble and delay. 


ozliii 
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In the autumn of 1848, the Governor-General communi- 
cated with the Rajah, deairing him to grant me honourable 
and safe c^acort through hia dominiona; but this was at 
once met by a decided refusal, apparently admitting of 
no <‘ompromi.sc. Pending further negociations, which 
J)r. (’aniphcll lelt sure would terminate satisfactorily, 
though perhaps too late for my luirpose, he applied to the 
Nepal Rajah for permisHion for me to visit the Tibetan 
passes, west of Kitu hinjiinga ; proposing in the meanwhile 
to arrange lor my return through Sikkim. Through the 
kiiidiiesK of (!ol. Thoresby, the Resident at that Court, and 
the influence ol Jung Rahadoor, this request was promptly 
atreded to, and a guard *of six Nepalese soldiers and two 
offii^ers was sent to Darjeeling to conduct me to any part 
of the easteni districts of Nepal which 1 might select. I 
decided upon following up the Tambur, a branch of the 
A run river, and exploring the two easiernmost of the 
Nepalese passes into Tibet (Wallanchoon and Kanglachem), 
which would bring me as near to the central mass and 
loftiesi ])art of the eastern flank of Kinchinjunga as 
possible. 

For this expedition (which occupied three months), ail 
the arrangements were undertaken for me by Dr. Campbell, 
who afl^orded me every fuiality which in his Government 
position he could commaml, besHles personally superintend- 
ing the equipment and provisioning of my party. Taking 
horses or loaded animals oi any kind was not expedient: 
the w'hole journey was to be performed on foot, and every- 
thing carried on iihui’s bac^ks. As we wore to march 
through w'holly unexplorcKl countries, where lood was only 
procurable at uncertain intervals, it was necessary to 
engage a large body ol porters, some of w^hom should 
carry bags ol rice for the coolies and themselves too. The 
difficulty oi selecting these carriers, of w'hom thirty were 
required, was very gieat. The LepcluiK, the best and most 
tractable, aii<l over w'hom Dr. Clnmiibell had the most 
dire(‘t influence dislikc^d employment out of Sikkim, espe*- 
ciully in so warlike a country as Nepal: and th<*y were 
bo8i<loB thought unfit lor ihe snow’y regions. The Nepalese, 
of whom there aie many residing us British subjects in 
Darjeeling, were mostly run-nw’Hy.s from their ow’ii country, 
and afraid of being claimed, should they return to it, by 
the lords of ihe soil. To employ Limboos, Moormis, 
Hindoos, or othei natives ol low elevations, was out of 
the question; and no course apjieured advisable but to 
engage some of the Hhotan run-aways domiciled in Dar- 
jeeling, who are aceiistonuHl to travel at all elevations, and 
fear nothing but a return to the country w’hich they have 
abandoned us slaves, or as culprits: they are immensely 
powerful, and though intractable to the last <legree, are 
generally glad to work and behave well lor money. The 
choi('e, as wdll hereafter be seen, was unfortunate, though 
at the time unanimously ap])roved. 

My party rniistored fifty-six jiersons. Iliese consisUMl ol 
myself, and one personal servant, a Portuguese half-caste, 
who undertook all offices, and spared me the usual train 
of Hindoo and Mohomedan servants. My tent and equi])- 
ments (for which 1 was greatly imlebtod to Mr. Hodgson), 
instruments, bed, box of clothes, books and papers, required 
a man for eacdi. Seven more carried my papers for drying 
plants, and other scientific stores. The Nepalese guard had 
two coolies of their own. My interpreter, the coolie Sirdar 
(or headman), and my chief plant collector (a Lepcha), 
had a man each. Mr. Hodgson’s bird and animal shooter, 
ooliector, and stuffer, with their ammunition and indispen- 
sabies, had four more; there were besides, three Lepcha 
lads to climb trees and change the plant-papers, who had 
long been in my service in that capa<;ity: and the party 
was completed by fourteen Hhotan coolies laden with food, 
consisting chiefly of rice with ghee, oil scapsium, salt, and 
flour. 

1 carried myself a small barometer, a large knife and 
digger for })iants, note-book, telescope, (X)mpa8R and other 
instruments ; whilst two or three Lepcha lads who accom- 
panied me as satellites, carri^ a botanising box, thermo- 
meters, sextant and artificial horizon, measuring-tape. 


azimuth compass and stand geological hammer, bottles and 
boxes for insects, sketch-book, etc., arranged in com- 
partments of strong canvas bags. The Nopal officer (of 
the rank of sergeant, I believe) always kept near me with 
one of his men rendering innumerable little services. 
Other sepoys were distributed amongst tho remainder of 
the party , one went ahead to prepare camping-ground, and 
one brought up tho rear. 

The course g<merally pursiud by Himalayan travellers is 
to march early in the morning, mid arrive at the camping- 
ground before or by noon, breaklaHti*ig before .starting, or 
eu nmir. I never lollowcd tins plan, becauNe it sacrificed 
the mornings, which were otherwise profitably spent in 
collecting about camp; whereas, il 1 set off early, 1 was 
generally too tire<l with the (lay’s march to employ in 
any active pursuit the rest ot the daylight, which in 
November only lasted till (i ]).m. The men breakfasted 
early in the morning, 1 somewhat later, and all had started 
by 10 H.m. arriving between A and (> p.m. at the next 
camping-ground. My tent was lormed ol blankets, spread 
over cross-pi(»ces ot W'ood and a ridg(‘-pole, enclosing an 
area of 6 to 8 feet by 4 to (> leet. ’I’he bedstead, table, 
and chair were always made In iny Lepchas, as described 
in the 1’onglo excursion. ’Phe e\<*ningB I employed in 
writing ii]) notes and journals, plotting maps, and ticket- 
ing the plants collected during the day’s march. 

I left Darjeeling at noon, on the 27th October, accom- 
panied by Dr. Campbell, who saw me fairly off, the coolies 
having preceded me. Our direct route would have been 
over ’Ponglo, but the threats of the Sikkim authorities 
rendered it ad^dsable to mak(> for Nepal at ono^; we 
thendon* kejit west along f lu* (loong ridge, a western pro- 
longation of Sinchul. 

On overtaking^ the (^oolH‘b, 1 proceeded for six or seven 
miles along a zig-zag road, at about 7.51X) feet elevation, 
througb dense forests and haltcMl at a little hut within 
sight ol Darjeeling. Rain and mist eaim* on at nightfall, 
and though several parties ot my servants arrivtHl, none 
of th<‘ Hhotan coolies made their aptiearance, and 1 sfient 
the night without food and IumI, the weather being much 
too foggy and dark to send back to meet the missing men. 
They joined me late on the following day, conijilaining un- 
r(*asonabIy of their loads, and without their Sirdar, who, 
after starting his crew, had returned to take leave of his 
wife and family. On the tollow'ing day lie appeared, and 
alter due adnionisbment we started, but four miles further 
on were again obliged to halt, lor the Hhotan coolies, who 
were equally deaf to threats and entreaties. As they did 
not come up till dusk, w(‘ were obligee! to encamp here 
(alt. 7,400 leet), at the common source of the Balasun, 
which flows to the ])lains, an<l the Little Rungeet, whose 
course is north. 

The contrast betw'cen the conduct of the Bhotan men 
and that of the Lepchas and Nepalese was .so marked, that 
I serimislv debated in my own mind tbe propriety of send- 
ing the former hack to Darjeeling, but yielded to the 
remonstrances ot their Sirdar and the Nepal guard, who 
represented the great difficulty we should have in replacing 
them, and above all, the loss of time, at this season a 
matter of great importance. We accordingly started again 
the f(>llowing morning, and still keeping in a western 
direction, crossed the posts in the forest dividing Sikkim 
from Nepal, and descended into the Myong valley of the 
latter country, through which flows the river of that name, 
a tributary of the Tambur. The Myong valley is remark- 
ably fine: it runs south-west from Tonglo, and its open 
character and general fertility contrast strongly with the 
bareness of the lower fountain spurs which flank it, and 
with the dense, gloomy, steep and forest-clad gorges of 
Sikkim. At its lower end, about twenty miles from the 
frontier, is the military fort of Ham, a celebrated stockaded 
post and cantonment of the Ghorkas: its position is marked 
by a conspicuous conical hill. The inhabitants are chiefly 
Brahmins, but there are also some Moormis^ and a few 


ozUt 
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L^pchas who escaped from Siikkim during the general mas- 
sacre in 1825. Among these is a man who had formerly 
much influence in Sikkim; he still retains his title of 
Kaaec,* and has had large lands assigned to him by the 
Nepalese Government: he sent the usual present of a kid, 
fowls, and eggs, and begged me to express to Dr. Campbell 
his desire to return to his native country, and settle at 
Darjeeling. 

The scenery of this valley is the most beautiful I know 
of in the lower Himalaya, and the Cheer Pine (/*. longu 
julici) is abundant, cresting the hills, which are loosely 
clothed with clumps of oaks and other trees, bamboos, and 
bracken (Pteiis). The slones are covered with red clay, 
and separate little ravines luxurjuntly clothed with tropical 
vegetation, amongst which flow pebbly streams ol trans- 
parent cool water. The villages, which are merely scat- 
tered collections of huts, are siirroumieil with fields of rice, 
buckwheat, and Indian corn, which latter the natives 
were now storing in little granaries, mounted on four posts, 
men, women, and children being all equally busy. The 
quantity ol gigantic nettles (T'rticn heternphxiihi) on the 
skirts of these maize fields is quite wonderful: their long 
white stings look most formidable but though they sting 
virulently, the pain only lasts half an hour or so. These, 
however, with leeches, mosquitos, peepsas, and ticks, some- 
timcH keep the traveller in a c<mstant state of irritation. 

However civilistnl the Hindoo may be in comparison with 
the Lepcha, he presents a lar less attractive picture' to the 
casual observer; he comes to your camping-ground, sits 
down, and stares with all his nnglit, but oft'ers ho assistance; 
if he brings a present at all, he expects a return on the 
spot, and goes on begging till satisfied. I was amused by 
the cool way in wdiich my Ohorka guard treated the village 
lads, when they W'ant(»d help in my s<‘rvice, taking them 
by the shoulder, pulling out their knives for them, placing 
them in their hands, and setting them to cut down a tree, 
or to chop firewood, which they seldom refused to do, w’hen 
a little such doiicc violence was appluMl. 

My object being to reach t,lic Tarnhur, north of the great 
€»ast and west mountain ridge of Sakknizting, without 
crossing th(^ inniiinorahle I'ccders of the Myoiig and their 
dividing spurs, w^e as< (‘nded ihc north flunk of the valley 
to a long spur from Tonglo, int.ending to follow winding 
ridges of that mountain to lln* .sources of the Pemini at the 
Phulloot mountains, and thence descend. 

On the .‘Inl .November I I'licaniped on the flank of Tonglo 
(called Nanki in Nepal), at feet about 7(10 feet below 

the western Kiimmit, which is rooky, and connected by a 
long flat ridge with that which I had visited in the pre- 
vious May. The Hhotan coolies behaved worse than ever; 
their conduct being in all respects typical of the turbulent, 
mulish ra(‘e to which they belong. They had been plun- 
dering my provisions as they went along, and neither their 
Sirdar nor the (Hiorka soldiers had the smallest authority 
over them. 1 hud hired sonic Ghorka coolies to assist and 
eventually to replace Miem, and hud made up my mind to 
send back the worst from the more populous banks of the 
Tamdur, when 1 W'as relieved by their making off of their 
own accord. Tlio dilemma was however awkward, as it 
was impossible to prcKure men on the top of a mountain 
10, (XK) feet high, or to proceed towards Phulloot No 
course remained but to send to Darjeeling for others, or to 
return to the Myong valley, and take a more circuitous 
route over the west end of Sakkiuzung, which led through 
villages from which 1 could procure ^coolies day by day. 
I preferred the latter plan, and sent one ot the soldiers to 
the nearest village lor assistance to bring the loads down, 
halting a day for that purpose. 


•This Mohainedun title, by which the officers of state 
are known in Sikkim, is tliere generally pronounced 

Kajee. 


From the summit of Tonglo I enjoyed the view I had so 
long desired of the Snowy Himalaya, from north-east; 
Sikkim being on the right, Nepal on the left, and the 
plains of India to the southward ; and I procured a set of 
compass bearings, of the greatest use in mapping the 
country. In the early morning the transparency of the 
atmosphere renders this view one of astonisning grandeur. 
Kinchitijunga bore nearly due north, a dazzling mass of 
snowy peaks, intersected by blue glaciers, which gleamed 
111 the slanting rays ot the rising sun, like aquamarines 
set in frosted silver. From this^ the swet'p of snowed 
moiiniains to the eastward was almost continuous as far 
as Chola (bearing easi-north-east), tollowing a curve of 
150 miles, and enclosing the wdiole of the northern part of 
Sikkim, which appeare<l a billowy muss of forest-clad 
mountains. On the north-east horizon rose the Donkia 
iiimintiiin (211,176 ieet), and Chumulan (2.1,9*29 feet). Though 
both were much more distant than the snowy ranges, being 
respectivc'ly eighty and ninety miles off, they reared their 
giguntu* hcuids higher, seeming w'hat thc-y really were, by 
far the loftiest peaks next to Kinchinjiinga ; and the 
jierspCM’tive of snow is so deceptive, that though 40 to 60 
miles b(\voiul, they appimred as though almost in the same 
line with the ridges tinw overtopped. 

Ol these mountains, Chiimulari presents many attrac- 
tions to the geograplnu'. from its long dis|nited position, 
its sacred character, ami the interest atiiiclied to it since 
Turner’s mission to Tibet in 1781. It was seen and recog- 
nisiHl by Dr. (’ampbell, and measured by Colonel Waugh, 
from Sinchiil, and also Irom I'onglo, and was u conspi- 
cuoiih object in my siibNequenl. journey to I'ibet. Beyond 
.lunnoo, one ot tln^ western peaks of Kiindiinjiinga, no con- 
liiiiious snowy <'hain was visible; the Himalaya seemed 
suddenly to deidine int.o black and ruggeil peaks, till in the 
lar north-west it rose again in a white mountain mass of 
Htupeiidons elevation at 80 miles distance called by my 
Nepal peojile, “Tsungaii”.* From the bearings I took of 
It Irein sevt'ral positions, it is in about Lat. 27 "49' and 
liong. S6''‘24', and is probably on tin* west flank of the 
A run valb V and river, which latter, in its course from 
Tibet to the plains of India, receives the waters from the 
w«‘st flank of Kinchinjunga, and irom the east flank of the 
inouiiiain in question. It is perhaps one which has been 
seen and measured from the Tirhoot district by some of 
C\ilonel Waugh’s party, and whiidi has been reported to be 
upwards ol ‘28, 000 feet in elevation; and it is the only 
mountain of the first class in magnitude between Gosain- 
thun (north-east of Katmandoo) and Kinchinjunga. 

To the west, tht^ black ridge of Sakkiazung, bristling 
wdth |)irK*s (Ahies Wvhhiaiiu), cn’t off the view of Nepal; 
but south-we.Ht, the Myong valley could be traced to ita 
junction with the I’ambiir about thirty miles off : beyond 
ubich to the south-weWt and south, low' hills belonging 
to the outer ruiigee of Nepal rose on the distant horizon, 
be\ enty or i igliiy miles ofl ; and ol these the most ronspi- 
I' liouN were the Mahiivarati which skirt 'the Nejial Terai. 
South and south-east, Sfhehul and the Ginuig range ot 
Sikkim intercepted the view of the plains of India, of 
which 1 had a distant peep to the south-west onJ^'. 

The wes't top ot Tonglo is v(*ry open and grassy, w'ith 
occasional mas>a*s of gneiss of enormous size, but probably 
not III situ. The whole of this flank, and for feet 

down tlio sjMir to the south-west, hiwl been cUtared by fire 
lor pasturage, where flocks of block-faced sheep were 
gi-iizing. During iny stay on the mountain^ except in 
llu' early morning* the weatht'r was bleak, gloomy and 
very cold, with a high south-w'cst w'ind. The mean 


•This is probably the easternmost and loftiest pe>ak 
seen from Katmandoo, distant 78 milee, and estimated 
elevation 20,117 leet by Col. Crawford’s observationa. 
[P.S. Tsungau is now better known ns Mount Everest* 
the loftiest summit on the globe, 29,002 feet. Its position 
IS Lat. 28"N., Long B7*E. It cannot be seen from 
Katmandoo.] 
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temper 111 lire waw 41", extrenios — nights 

were very clear, with shurp hoar-frosi ; the radiatiiiK 
thermometer sank to 21^*, ’the temperature at fc‘et 
depth WHS 51 ^ 5'. 

A few of the Bhotan cemlies having voluntarily return- 
ed, 1 left 'rough) on the 5th, and desciuided its west flank 
to the Mai, a feebler of the Myong Tlie descent was as 
abrup't as that on tlu' clist face, luit tli rough less dense 
forest; the Sikkim side (that fining the cast) laung much 
the dampest. I encamped at dark hy a small village 
(Jurninanoo), at 4,.*k)0 le<*l, having descended 5,(HH) feet 
in five hours Hence \ie maiched casiward to the village 
of Sakkiazung, which we reached on the third day, cross- 
ing en route several spurs 4,(HK) 1o (),0(K) lotd high Iroiii 
the same ridge, and as many rivers, wliich all fall into 
the Myong, and whose beds aie (‘levated Iroin 2,r){K) to 
3,0(X) fiN^t. 

Though rich and fmtile, tlie country is scanlily popu- 
lated, and cooIm's wert'- procunal with difliciilty: I there- 
lore sent hack to Djujeclmg all hut ahsolu't<^ indispeiis- 
and on the J>t}i of Noveniher start<Ml iiii th<‘ ridge 
in a northerly di nation, taking the road from I lam to 
Wallanchoon. The asi-iud w ns gradual, through a fine 
forest, full of horn-hills ( ////m/o.v), a lord res<*mhling the 
'roiican (t>hmi(iss la'peha). At 7,fKlO feet an oak 
{Qurreus setnetoriiifuloi), “Khasrou” ol tin* TSepalese, 
commences, a tree wliich is common as lar west as 
KaNhmir, hut which I never foiiml in Sikkim, 1 hough 
it ap|)ears again in llhotaii * It I onus a hroad-headed 
tree, and has a vmy hauds<mie appearance, its lavoiirite 
loc!ulit> IS on grassy open shoulders ol tin* mountains 
Jt was accompanied hy an Asfr(tifnht^^ (ler<uitutn, and 
several other plants ol tlic dn<*r interior parts o( Sikkim. 
Water is very scarci' alotig the ridg(‘ ; wo walkc<l fully 
eight miles without finding any, and were at length 
obligiKl to camp at le<'l h\ the only spring that 

we should he able t<i reach. With respect to drought, 
this ridge differs materially I rorn Sikkim where wuder 
abounds at all elevations; and the cause* is obviously its 
position to the w'estward oi tin*' great ridge* ol Siiigalelah 
(including Tonglo) hy which the S.W. ciirren'ts are drain- 
cxl of tlu'ir moisture*. H<*n‘ again, tin* east flank was 
much the dampest and most luxuriantly w'ood(*<l. 

East of Siligore’e the plaiiia are unvaried by tree or 
shrub, and are barren wastes oi short turf or sterile 
sand, with the dwarf-palm (Phoeuh (icouhs), a sun*- sign 
of a most hungry soil. 

The latter part of tin* jounu’y I performed on eU‘phants 
during the heat of the da>, and a more uncomfortable 
mode of conveyance surely inwiu’ was adopted; the camel’s 
pace is more latiguing, hut that ol the idephant is 
extremely trying after a few miles, and is so injurious 
to the human frame that tin* Mjihonts (drivers) never 
reach an advanced age*, aiul often succumh young to 
spimMliseafics, brought on by rhe ineessant motion of the 
vertebral column Tlie broiling heat of the elephant’s 
block boick, and the odour of its oily driver, are disagree- 
able i^Tompiiiiiinents, as are in luihits of snorting water 
from its^irunk over its parehed skin, and the eonstKiiienccs 
of the great hulk of green food which it consunu^s. 

From Siligoree 1 made a candnl exnmjiiation of the 
gravel beds that occur on the road north to the foot ol 
the hills, and thence ovor the tertiarv sandstone to 
Puakabaree. At the llukii river, which flow’s south-west. 


rrhs Oak ascends in the N. W. Himalaya to the highest 
limit of forost (12,000 feet). No Oak in Sikkim attains a 
greater elevation than 10,000 feet. 


Ihe road suddenly rises, and crosses the fint considerable 
hill, about tw’o miles south of any rock in «ttu. This 
river cuts a elifl from 60 to 100 feet high, composed of 
stratified sand and water-worn gravel; further south, the 
spur declines into the plains, its course marked by the 
Sal that thrives on its gravelly soil. The road then 
runs north-west over a ^ain to an isolated hill about 
2(K) feet high, also formed of sand and gravel. We 
ascendeil to the top of this, and found it covered with 
blof’ks of gneiss, and much angular de'triius. Hence the 
road gradually ascends and becomes clayey. Argillaceous 
rocks, and a little ochreous sandstone appeared in highly- 
inclined strata, (lipping north, and covered with great 
water-worn blocks of gneiss. Above, a flat terrace, flank- 
ed to the lastward hy a low’ wooded hill, and another 
rise of sandstone, kuid on to 'the great Baisarbatti 
terrace. 

liomhdj', Krufhrina, and Jhiahanffa {Lu(ie/rittr(r.mia 
(/utudifiord) were in lull flower and with the profusion 
ol liduh ULia, r(Midered the tree-jungle gay : the two former 
arc' leafless when flowering. The l>uahanga is the pride 
ol these torests Us trunk, from eight to fifteen feet in 
girth, IS geu(u*ally forked from the base, and the long 
pendulous hr;inche<^ which clothe the trunk for 160 feet 
arc thick 1\ lt‘afy. and terminated by ra(‘(*mes of immense 
white flow’ers, wliich, cspec'ially when in bud, smell most 
disagreeahlv of assiitoetidu Tlie magnifictmt Ap(K*yneoU8 
cliiiib(*r, lUdumouim, was in full bloom, ascending the 
lofti(»st tre(*s, and clothing their trunks with its spteiidid 
foliage and lestoons ol t*normous funnel-shaped white 
fh)vv(U’S. 

Th<‘ report of a betl of iron-stone eight or ten miles 
west of Piiiikahan^i* d(*‘t4'rmined our visiting the spot; 
and the locality being a d<‘ns«* jungle, the elephants w’ere 
sent on ahead. 

W<' descended to the t^ rniees flanking the Bulasun 
river, and struck west along jungle paths to a Icxisely- 
timbered flat. A sudden di'seent of 15r) ttK*‘t landed us 
on a second t€)rrnce. Further on, a third dip of about 
twenty feet (in some jilnces ohliteraWd) flanks the bed 
of the Balasiin , the river itself being split into many 
ehannels at this season. The west bank, which is forty 
feet high, is of stratified sand and gravel, with vast 
slightly-worn blocks of gni'iss : from the top of this we 
proeei'diMl sou'th-w’ost for Ihrec mihis to some Mechi 
villag(‘s. the inhabitants of which flocked to meet us, 
bringing milk and retri*shments. 

The Lohar-ghur, or “iron hill,” lies in a dense dry 
lojest. Its plain-ward flanks are very steep, and covered 
w ith scattered weather-worn masses of orchreous and 
hhu*k iron-stone, many of which are several yards long : 
it fractures with faint metallic lustre, and is very earthy 
in parts ; it does not affect the compass There are no 
pebbles of iron-stone, nor water-worn rocks of any kind 
found with it. 

The sandstones, close by, cropped out in thick beds 
(dip north 76") : they arc very soft, and beds of laminat- 
i*d clay, and ol n slaty rock, are intercalated with them; 
also an excessively tough (x>n glomerate, formed of an 
indurated hlui' or grey paste, with nodules of harder 
clay. 1'liere are no traces of metal in the rock, and the 
lumps of ore are wholly suiierflcial. 

Below Punkaharee the Baisarbatti stream cuts through 
hanks of gravel overlying the sandstone (dip north 66®). 
The sandstone is griity and micaceous, intercalated with 
beds of indurated shale and clay; in which 1 found the 
shalt (apparently) of a hone* there were also beds of 
the same clay conglomerate wliich 1 had s(.>en u't Jjohar- 
ghur, mid thin seams of brown lignite, with a rhomhoidal 
cleavage. In the bed of the stream were carbonaceous 
shales, with obscure impressions of fern-leaves, of 
Trizygia, and V ertehraria : both fossils characteristic of 
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the Burdwan coal-fiolds but too imperfect to justify any 
Bouclusion as to the relation between these formations.* 

Ascending the stream, these shales are seen in 
overlain by the metamorphic clay-slate of the mountains, 
and dipping inwards (northwards). This is at the toot 
of the Punkabaree spur, and close to the bungalow, 
where a stroam and lanaslip expose good sections. The 
carbonaceous beds dip north 60” and 70”, and run east 
and west; much quartz rock is intercalated with them, 
and soft white pink micaceous sandstones. The coal- 
seams are few in number, six to twelve inchcH thick, 
very confused and distorted, and full of elliptic nodules, 
or spheroids of quartzy slate, covered with cont!entric 
scaly layers of com ; they overlie the sandstones mentioneel 
above. These scanty notices of super-position being 
collected in a country clothed with the densest tropical 
forest, where a geologist pursues his fatiguing investiga- 
tioiiH under disadvantages that can hardly he realized 
in England, will, I tear, long remain unconfirriiod. 1 
may mention, however, tnat the apiwarancxj of inversion 
of that strata at the foot of great mountain mus8«*s has 
been observed in the Alleghany chain, and 1 believe in 
the Alps.t 

A poor JVieoh w'as fishing in the stream, w’ith a basket 
curiously formed of a. cylinder of bamboo, cleft all round 
in innumerable strips, held tog(*.ther by the joints above 
and below- those strips Inking stretched out as a balloon 
in the middle, and kept apart by a hoop. A small hole 
is cut in the cage, and a mouse-trap entrance formed ; 
the cage is placed in the current witl^ the open end 
upwards, where the fish got in, and though little bigger 
than minnows, cannot find their w^ay out. 

On the 20th we had a change in the weather: a violent 
storm from the south-west occurred at noon, with hail 
of a strange form^ the stones being sections of hollow 
spheres, half an inch across and upwards, lormed of 
cones with truiicalod apices and convex hasos; these cones 
were aggregated. together with th<*ir bases outwards. 1'he 
large musses were followed by a shower of the 8eparut<^ 
conical pieces, and that by heavy rain. On the mountains 
this storm was most severe; the stones lay at Darjeeling 
for seven days, congealed into masses of ice several fee*-! 
long and a fou’t thick in sheltered jilaces : at Purneah, 
fifty miles south, stones one and two inches across foil, 
probably os a whole spheres. 

Ascending to Khersiong, I found the vegot.ation very 
backward by the roadsides. The rain had cleared the 
atmosphere, and the vit^w over the plains was brilliant. 
On the top of the Khersiong spur a tremendous gale set 
in with a cold west wind : the storm cleared off at night, 


•These traces of fossils are not sufficient to identify the 
formation with that of the Sewalik hills of North-west India ; 
but its contents, together with its strike, dip and position 
relatively to the mountains, and its mineralogical character, 
incline me to suppcftiie it may be similar. Its appearance in 
such small quantities in Sikkim (where it rises but a few 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, whereas in Kumaon 
it reaches 4,00 feet) may be attributed to the greater amoimt 
of wearing which it must have undergone ; the plains from 
which it rises being 1,000 feet lower thw those Kumaon, and 
Ihe sea having consquently retired later, e^roosing the 
Sikkim standstone to the effects of denudation mr a much 
longer period. Hitherto no traces of this rock, or of any 
belonging to a similar geological epqch, have been foimd in 
the valleys of Sikkim ; but when the narrowness of these is 
considered, it will not appear strange that such may have 
been removed from their surfaces : first, by the action of a 
tidal ocean ; and afterwards, by that of tropical rains. 

fDr. M*Lellaiid inform me that in the Curruckpore hills, 
south of the Ganges, the clay -slates are overlain by beds of 
mica-slate, gneiss, and granite, which pass into one another. 


which at 10 p.m. was beautiful, with forked and sheet 
lightning over the plains far below us. The equinoctial 
gales liad now fairly set in, with violent south-east gales, 
heavy thunder, lightning and rain. 

Whilst at Khersiong 1 took advantage of the very f^r 
section afforded by the road from Punkabaree, to e xam ine 
the structure of the spur, which seems to be composed of 
very highly inclined contorted beds (dip north) of metar 
morphic ro^^ks, gneiss, mica-slate, clay-slate, ancl quartz; 
the foliation of which beds is parallel to tiie dip of the 
strata. Ovt^r all reposes a heel of clay, capped with a 
layer of vegetable mould, nowhere so thick and rich as 
in the more humid regions of 7,CKK) feet elevation. The 
rocks appearod in the following succossion in descending : 
Along the lop are found great blocks of very compact 
gneiss buried in clay. Half a mile lower the same ixKjk 
appears, dipjiing north-north-east 60®. Below this, beds 
ol sac:(liariin‘ quartz, with scams of mica, dip north- 
iiurth-wesl 20". Borne of these quartz beds ore folded 
on tln^insi^lves, and look like flattened trunks of trees, 
being c'onipostHl of conc-eiitric layers, each from two to 
lour inches thick ; we exposed twenty-seven feet of one 
lokl running along the side of the road, which was cut 
parallel to the strike. Each layer of quartz was separated 
iioni its fellows by one of mica scales, and was broken 
up into cubical fragments, whose surfaces are no doubt 
cleavage and jointing-planes. 1 hud previously seen, but 
not understood, such flextures produced by metamorphic 
action on masses ol cjuartz when in a pasty state, in tlie 
h'alkluiid Islands, where they have h^n perfectly well 
described by Mr. Darwin ;J in whose views of the forma- 
tion of th€)se rocks 1 entirely concur. 

'J’bi> flexures of the gneiss are incomparably more 
irregular and confused than those of the quarto, and 
olteii contain flattoned spheres of highly crystalline fols- 
jiar, that cleave perpendicularly to the shorter axis. 
These spherob are disposed in layers parallel to the folia- 
tion ol the gneiss; and are the result oi a metamorphic 
action ol great intensity, effecting a complete rearrauge- 
jiieiit and crystallization of the quartz and mica in parole! 
plaiicis, whilst the felspar is aggregated in spheres; just 
as in the rearrangement oi tiie minural constituents of 
mica-s(*biHis the alumina is crystallized in the garnets, 
and in the clay-slates the iron into iiyrites. 

The quartz below this dips north-north-w^t 46® to 
60", uikI arternatCB with a very hard slaty schist, dipping 
north-west 46°, and still lowor is a blue-grey clay-Blato, 
dipping fiorih-north-west 30®. These rest on the beds of 
slate, lolded like tlie quartz mentioned above, but with 
cleavt^tvp lanes, forming lines radiating from the axis oi 
each fl^ure, and running through all toe concentric folds. 
Bclow^ this are the plumbago and clay slates of Punka^ 
burco, which alternate witli beds of micorschist with 
garnets, and appear to repose immediately upon the 
carboniferous strata and sandstone; but there is much 
disturbance at the junction. 

On re-usconding from Punkabaree, the rocks gradually 
an[>uar more and more dislocated, the olay-slate less so 
than toe quartz and mica-schist, and that again far less 
than tlie gneiss, which is so shattered and bent, that it 
In impossible to say what is in situ, and what not. Vast 
blocks lie superficially on the ridges; and the tops of all 
too outer mountains, as of Khersiong spur, of Tongjo, 
Sinchul. and Darjeeling appear a pile of such masses, 
Injectoa veins of quartz are rare in the lower beds of 
schist and clay-slate, whilst the gneiss is often full of 
Iheip ; and on the inner and loftier ranges, these quartz 
veins are replaced by granite with tourmaline. 

Lime is only known as a stalactitic deposit from various 
streams, at elevations from 1,000 to 7,000 feet; one such 
8trt>am occurs above. Punkabaree, which I have not seen ; 
another within the Sinchul range, on the great Rungeet 


XJuurnal of Geological Society for 1846, p. 267, and 
of the litngle'\ 
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river* above the exit of the Rummai; a third wholly in 
the great central Himalavan range, flowing into the 
Lachen river. The total absence of any calcareous rock 
ill Bikkim, and the appearance of the deposit in isolated 
streams at such distant localities, probably indicates a 
very remote origin in the lime-charged waters. 

From Khersiong to Darjeeling, gneiss is the only rock, 
and 16 often decomposcKi into clay-beds, 20 feet deep, in 
which tlie narrow, often zigzag, folia of quartz remain 

? [uit© entir*" and undisturbed, whilst every trace of the 
oliation of the softer ininor.al is lost. 

At Pacheem, Darjeeling weather, with fog and drizzle, 
commenced, and continued for two days; we reached Dar- 
jeeling on the 24th of March, and found that the hail 
which had fallen on the 2(>th was still lying in great 
mnssos of crumbling ice in sheltered sfiots. The fall had 
done great diunagc to the gardens, and Dr. Campbell’s 
tea -plants were cut to pici^es. 

We left Barfonchen on the 7th November (1B49 — A.M.), 
and ascended the river, near which we put up a woodcock. 
Kmerging Irom tlui woods but Chumannko (Alt. 12,690 feet), 
where there is another stone but, the mountains become 
bleak, bare, and stony, and the rocks are all inuutonned 
by ancient glaciers. At 13,000 feet the ground was covered 
with ice, and all the streams were frozen. Grossing 
several rocky ledges, behind which wore small lakes, a 
gradual ascent led to the summit of the Chola pass, a broad 
low depression, 14,925 feet above the sea, wholly bare of 
snow. 

Campbell had procjoded mo, and I found him conversing 
with some 'IHbotans, who told him that there was no road 
hence to Yakla and that we should not be permitted to go to 
Choombi. As the Chinese guard was posted in the 
neighbourhood, he accompanied one of the Tibetans to see 
the commandant, whilst I remained taking observations. 
The ieinpf'rature was 33”, with a violent, biting, dry oast 
wind. The rocks were gneiss, striking north-east, and 
horizontal, or dipping north-west. The scanty vegetation 
consisted chiefly of grass and ISibbalclia. 

In about an hour Meepo and some of my people came 
up and asked for (Campbell, for whom the Tchebu Lama 
was waiting below: the Lunin hud remained ut Rungpo, 
endeavouring to put matters on a better footing with the 
Amlah. Wishing to see the Tibet guard myself, I acciiin- 
pnnied the two remaining Tibetans down a steep valley 
with cliffs on either hand, for several hundred feet, when 
I was overtaken by some Bikkim sepoys in rod jackets, 
who wanted to turn me back forcibly: 1 was at a loss to 
understand their conduct, and appealed to the Tibetan 
sepoys, who caused them to desist. About 1,000 feet down 
I, found Campbell, with a body of about ninety Tibetans, a 
few of whom were armed with matchlocks, and the rest 
with bows and arrows. They were commanded by a 
Dingpun, a short swarthy man, with a flat-crowned cap 
with floss-silk hanging all round, and a green glass button 
in front; he wore a loose scarlet jacket, broadly edged with 
black velvet, and having great brass buttons of the 
Indian naval uniform; his subaliern was similarly dressed, 
buttons wore those of the 44th Bengal Infantry. The 
commandant having heard of our wish to go round by 
Choombi, told Campbell that he had come purposely to 
inform him that there was no road that way to Takla; he 
was very polite, ordering his party to rise and salute me 
when 1 arrived, and doing the same when we both left. 

On our return wo were accompanied by the Dingpun of 
the Tibetans and a few of his people, and were soon met 
bv more Sikkim sepoys, who said they were sent from 
the Durbar to bring Campbell back to transact business: 
they behaved very rudely, and when still half a mile from 
the Sikkim frontier, jostled him and feigned to draw their 
knives, and one of them pointed a spear-headed bow to 


his breast. Campbell defended himself with a stick and 
remonstrated with them on their rudeness; and I, who had 
nothing but a barometer in my hand, call^ up the Tibetans. 
The Dingpun came instantly, ana driving the Sikkim 
people forward, escorted us to the frontier, where he took 
an inscribed board from the chait, and showing us the 
great vermilion seal of the Emperor of China (or more 
probably of the Lhassan authorities) on one side, and 
two small brown ones of the Sikkim Rajah on the other; 
and giving us tf> understand that here his jurisdiction 
ceased, he again saluted and left us. 

On descending, I was surprised to meet the Singtam 
Soubah, whom I had not seen since leaving Tungu; he was 
seated on a rock, and 1 remarked that he looked ashy pale 
and haggard, and that he salaamed to me only, and not to 
Campbidl; and that Tchebu Lama, who was with him, 
seemed very uncomfortable. The Soubah wanted Campbell 
to stop for a conference, which at such a time, and in such 
a wind, was impossible, so he followed us to Cbiimanako, 
where we proposed to pass the. night. 

A great party of Sikkim Bhoteeas had assenihled here, 
all strangers to me: I certainly thought the concourse 
iiiiiisually large, and the previous conduct to Campboll, 
strange, rude, and quite unintelligible, especially before 
the Tibetans. But the Bhoteeas were always a queer, and 
often insolent people, i whom I was long ago tired of trying 
to understand, and they might have wanteil to show otf 
before their neighbours; and such W'as the confidence with 
whiith my long travels amongst them had inspired me. 
that the possibility oi danger or violence never enterea 
my head. ' 

We went into the hut, and were resting ourselves on 
a log at one end of it, when, the evening being very cold, 
the people crowded in ; on which Campbell went out, saying 
that we had hotter leave the hut to them, and that he 
would see the tents pitchetl. He had scarcely left, when 
I heard him calling loudly to me, “Hooker! Hooker! the 
savages are murdering me!“ I rushed to tho door, and 
caught sight oi him striking with his fists, and struggling 
violently; being tall and powerful, he had already prostrated 
a few, i)ut a host of men bore him down, and appeared to 
he trampling on him ; at the same moment I was myself 
seized by eight men, who forced me hack into the hut, 
and down on the log, where they held me in a sitting 
posture, pressing me against the wall; here I spent a few 
moments of agony, as 1 heard my friend’s stifled cries 
grow fainter and fainter. 1 struggled but little, and tliat 
only at first, for at least five-and-twenty men crowded 
round and laid their hands ujion me rentfering any effort 
to move useless ; they were however, neither angry nor 
violent, and signed to me to keep quiet. 1 retaine<l my 
presence of mind, and felt comfort in remembering that I 
saw no knives used by the party who fell on Campbell, 
and tliat if their intentions had been murderous an 
arrow would have been the more sure and less troublesome 
weapon. Jt was evident that the whole animus was directed 
against Campbell, and that though at first alarmed on my 
own account, all the inferences which, with the rapidity of 
lightning my mind involuntarily drew, were favourable. 

After a few minutes, three persons came into the hut, 
and seated themselves opposite to me. I only recognised 
two of them; namely, the Singtam Soubah, pale, trembling 
like a loaf, and with great drops of sweat trickling from 
his greasy brow; and the Tchebu stolid, but evi- 

dentl>' under restraint, and frightened. The former ordered 

^Captain Pemberto^^ during his mission to Bhotan wi^ 
repeatedly treated with the utmost insolence by the ofii- 
cials in that country (see Griffith’s Journal). JlAv Sirdar, 
Nimbo, himself a native of Bhotan, saw a good deal of 
the embassy when there, and told me many particulars 
os to the treatment to which it had been subjected, and 
the consequent low estimation in which both the 
ambassadors themselves and the Government whom they 
represented were held in Bhotan. 
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he men to leave hold of me, and, to stand guard on either 
ide, and, in a violently agitated manner, he endeavoured 
o explain that Campbell was a prisoner by the orders of 
he Rajah, who « was dissatisfied with his conduct as a Gov- 
ernment officer during the past twelve years; and that 
e was to be taken to the Durbar and confined till the 
upreme Government at Calcutta should confirm such 
rticles as he should be compelled to subscribe to, he also 
wanted to know from me how Campbell would be likely 
D behave. 1 refuse<l to answer any questions till I should 
e informed why I was myself made prisoner, on which he 
^ent away^ leaving me still guardtKl. My own Sirdar 
hen explained that Campbell had been knocked down, 
ied band and toot, and taken to his tent, and that all 
is coolies were also bound, our captors claiming thorn as 
•ikkimites, and subjects of the Rajah. 

Shortly afterwards the three returned, the Soubah 
poking more spectral than ever, and still more violently 
gitated, and 1 thought I perceived that whatever wore his 
Ians he had failed in them. He asked me what view the 
lOvernor-General would take of this prof!ee<ling, and 
eceiviiig no answer, he went off with the Tchebu Lama, 
ml left me with the third individual. The latter looked 
teadily at me for some time, and then asked if I did not 
.now him. I said I did not, when he gave his name as 
lingpun Tinli, and 1 recog nistnl in him one of the men 
t'hom the Dewan had sent to conduct us to the top of 
liainom the previous year. This opened my eyes a good 
leal, for ho was known to he a right hand man of the 
lewans, and had within a few months been convicted of 
kidnapping two Brahmin girls from Nepal, i and had vowed 
vengeance against ('!ampbell for the duty he performed in 
iringiiig him to i>unishment. • 

1 was soon asked to go to iny tentj which I found pitched 
•lose by; t.hey rehists.! me jiermission to see my fellow- 
insoner, or to be near him, but allowwl me to hang up 
ny instruments, and arrange my collections. My guards 
vere frequently changeil during the night, Lepchas often 
making a turn ; they repeatedly assured mo that there was 
10 eomplaint or ill-fi*eling against me, that the better 
(tlassos in Sikkim would he greatly ashamed of tin* whole 
affair, ihai 'rchebu Lama was equally a prisimer, and that 
the grievances against (’amphell were of a political nature, 
but what they were they did not knew. 

The night was very cold (thermomefior SO**), and two 
inches of snow fell. I took as many of my party as I 
•ould into my tent, they having no shelter fit for such an 
elevation (12,590 feet) at this season. Through the con- 
nivance of some of the jieople, I managed to correspond 
ivith Campbell, who afterwards gave me the following 
iccount of the treatment he had received. He stated that 
3n leaving the hut he had been met by Meepo, who told 
him the Soubah bad ordered his being turned out. A 
Towd of sepoys then fell on him and brought him to the 
ground, knocked him on the head, trampl^ on him, and 
pressed bis neck down to his chest as ho lay, as if endea- 
vouring to break it. His feet were tied, and his arms 
pinioned behind, the wrist of the right hand being bound 
to the left arm above the elbow ; the cords wore then 
ioiibled, and he was xif>lently shaken. The Singtam Soubah 
lirectod all this, which was performed chiefly by the Ding- 
pun Tinli and Jongpun Sangabadoo.^ After this the 
Soubah came to me as I have related; and returning, bad 
Campbell brought bound before him, and asked him, 
through Tchebu Lama, if he would write from dictation. 
The Soubha was violent, excited, and nervous; Tebebu 


^This act, was ne'e only a vio^tion of the British 
treaty, but an outrage on the religion of Nepal. Jung 
Bahadoor demanded instant restitution, which Campbell 
eff^ted; thus incurring the Dingpun’s wrath, who lost, 
besides his prize, a good deal of money which the 
escapade cost him. 

^his was the other man sent with us to Mainom, by 
the Dewan, in the previous December. 


Lama scared. Campbell answered, that if they continued 
torturing him (which was done by twisting the cords rdtind 
his wrist with a bamboo-wrench), ho might say or do any- 
thing, but that his Government would not confirm any 
acts thus extorted. The Soubah became still more violent, 
shook his bow in Campbell’ s face, and drawing his hand 
significantly across his throat, repeated bis questions, 
adding others, inquiring why ho had refused to receive the 
Lassoo Kajee as Vakeel, etc. 

The Soubah’ 8 people, meanwhile, gradually slunk away, 
seeing which he left Campbell, who was taken to his tent. 

Early next morning Meejio wa*B sent by the Soubah, to 
ask whether I would go to Yakla j-uss, or return to Dar- 
jeeling, and to say that the Rajah’s orders had been strict 
that I was not to he molested, and that I might proceed 
to whatever passes I wished to visit, whilst Campbell was 
to he taken back to the Duihar, to transact business. I was 
obliged to call upon the Soubah and Dingpun to explain 
their conduct of the ])reviouH day, which they declared 
arose from no ill-feeling, but simply from their fear of 
my interfering in (’anipbell’s behalf; they could not see 
what reason I had to complain, so long as 1 was neither 
hurt nor hound. I iriinl in vain to explain to them that 
they could not so play fast and loose with a British subject, 
and insisted that if they really considered me free, they 
should place me with Campbell, under whose protection I® 
considered myself, he being still the Govomor-Generars 
agent. 

Much discussion followed this: Meeno urged me to go 
on to Yakla, and leave these had people; and the Soubah 
and Dingpun, who had exceeded their orders in laying 
bunds on me, both wished me away. My course was, 
however, clear as to the propriety of keejiing as close to 
C’amphell as I was allowed, so they reluctantly agreed to 
take mo with him to the Durbar. 

Tchebu Lama came to me soon afterwards, looking as 
stolid us ever, hut with a gulping in his throat; he alone 
was glad 1 was going with them, and implored me to 
counsel Campbell not to irritate the Amlah by a refusal to 
accede to thc-ir dictates, in which t aso his life might be the 
forfeit. As to hiinsell, the opjiosite faction has now got 
the mastery, there was nothing for it but to succumb, and 
his throat would surely he cut. I endeavoured to comfort 
him with the assurance that they dared not hurt Campbell, 
and that this condii(‘,t of a jiarty of ruffians, influenced by 
the Dewan and their own private pique, did not represent 
his Rajah’s feelings and wishes, as ho himself knew; but 
the poor follow was utterly unnerved, and shaking hands 
warmly, with his eyes full of tears, he took his leave. 

We were summoned by the Dingpun to march at 10 a.m. : 

1 demanded an interview with Campbell first, which was 
refused; but I felt myself pretty safe and insisting upon 
it, he was brought to me. He was sadly bruised about the 
head, arms, and wrists, walked very lame, and had a black 
eye to hoot, but he was looking stout and confident. 

I may hero mention that seizing the representative of a 
neighbouring power and confining him till he shall have 
become amenable to terms, is a common practice along the 
Tibet, Sikkim, and Bhotan frontiers. It had been resorted 
to in 1847, by the Bhotaneso, under the instructions of 
the Paro Pile, who waylaid the Sikkim Rajah when still 
in Tibet, on his return from Jigatzi, and beleaguered him 
for two months, endeavouring to bring him to their terms 
about some border dispute ; on this occasion the Rajah 
applied to the British Government for assistance, which 
was refused; and he was ultimately rescued by a Tibetan 
force. 

In the present case the Dewan issued orders that 
Campbell was to he confined at Tumloong till he himself 
should arrive there; and the Rajah was kept in ignorance 
of the affair. The Sepoys who met us on our approach to 
Tumloong on the 3rd of November, were, I suspect, ori- 
ginally sent for the purpose; and I think that the Amlah 
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also had followed ub to Rungpo with the same object. 
Their own oxtromci timidity, and the general good-feeling 
in the country towards Campbell prevented its execution 
before, and, as a last resource, they selected the Singtam 
Roubah and Dingpun Tinli for the office, as being personally 
hostile to him. The Dewan meanwhile being in Tibet, and 
knowing that we were about to visit the frontier, for which 
1 had full permission and escort, sent up the Tibetan 
guard, hoping to embroil them in the affair; in this he 
failed, and it drew upon him the anger of the Lhassan 
authorities.! The Roubah, in endeavouring to extort the 
new treaty by force, and • the Dingpun, who had his own 
revenge to gratify, exceeded their instructions in using 
violence towards Campbell, whom the Dewan ordered 
should be simply taken and confined ; they were consequent- 
ly disgraced, long before we wore released, and the failure 
of the stratagem thrown upon their shoulders. 

During the march down to Laghop, Campbell was treated 
by the Dingpun’ s men with great rudeness. 1 kept as 
near as I was allowed, quietly gathering rhcKlcKlendron 
seeds by the way. At the camping-ground we were again 
separated at which 1 reTiinnstrated with the Dingpun, 
also complaining of his people’s insolent behaviour towanls 
their prisoner, which he promised should he discontinued. 

• The next day we reached Hungpoo, where w(^ halted for 
further instructions; our tents wen^ placed apart, but we 
managed to correspond by stealth. On the 10th ol 
November we were conducted to Turnloong. A pony was 
brought for me, but T refused it, on seeing that (’ampbell 
was treated with great indignity, and obliged to follow 
at the tail of the mule ridden by the Dingpun, who thus 
marchod him in triumph up to the village. 

I was taken to a house at Phadong, and my fellow travel- 
ler was confiiMMl in another at some distance tf> the east- 
ward, a stone’s throw below the Rajah’s; and thrust into 
a little eage-like room. I was soon visited by an old 
Lama, who assured mo that we were both jicrfectly safe, 
but that there were many grievances against Campbell. 
The Roubah arrived shortly after, bringing me compli- 
ments, nominally in the Rajah’s name, and a substantial 
present, consisting of a large cow, sheep, fowls, a brick 
of tea, bags of rice, flour, butter, eggs, and a profusion 
of vegetables. I refused to take them on the friendly 
terms on wdiich they were brought, and only accepted them 
as provisions during my detention. I remonstrated again 
about our separatiem, and warn(xi the Roubah of the 


!In the following summer (1850). whim the llixjah, 
Dewan, and Roubah repaired to C^oombi, fhe. Lhassan 
authorities sent a Commissioner to inquire into the affair, 
understanding thaf. the Dewan had attemptcnl to embroil 
the Tibetans in it. The- Oommissionor a.sked the Rajah 
why he had committed such an outrage on the represen- 
tative of the British Government, under whose protcK'tion 
he was; thus losing his territory, and bringing English 
troops so near the Tibet frontier. The Rajah answered 
that he never did anything of the kind ; that he was 
old and infirm, and unable to transact, all his affairs; 
that the mischief had arisen out of the arts and ignorance 
of others, and final^ bt«gged the Commissioner to investi- 
gate the whole affair, and satisfy himself about it 
During the inquiry that followed, the Dewan threw all 
the blame on the Tibetans, who, he said, were along 
implicated : this assertion was easily disproved, and on 
the conclusion of the inquiry, the Commissioner raileil 
vehemently at the Dewan, saying: “You tried to put 
this business on the people of my country; it is an 
abominable lie. You did it yourselves, and no one else. 
The Company is a great monarchy; you insulted it, and 
it has taken its revenge. If you. or any other Tibetan, 
ever again cause a rupture with the English, you shall 
be taken with ropes round your necks to Pekin, there 
to undergo the just punishment of your offence under 
the sentenoe of the mighty Emperor.” 


inevitable consequence of this outrage upon the represen- 
tative of a friendly power, travelling under the authority 
of his own Government, unarmed and without eseort: he 
was greatly perplexed, and assured me that Campbell’s 
detention was only temporarj% because he had not given 
satisfaction to the Rajah, and as the latter could not get 
answers to his demands from Calcutta in less than a 
month, it was determined to keep him till then; but to 
send me to Darjeeling. He returned in the evening to 
tell me that Campboll’s men (with the exception only of 
the Ghorkas®) had been seized, because they were runaway 
slaves from Sikkim; but that I need not alarm myself, 
for mine should be untouched. 

The hut being small, and intolerably dirty, I pitched my 
tenf close by, and lived in it tor seven days: I was not 
guardixl, but so closely watched, that I could not go out 
for the most trifling purpose, except under surveillance. 
They were evidently afraid of my escaping; I was however 
treated with civility, but forbidden to communicate either 
with Campbell or with Darjeeling. 

The Roubah frequently visited me, always protesting 1 
was no prisoner, that Campbell’s seizure was a very 
trifling affair, and the violence employed all a mistake. He 
always brought prt^sents, and tried to sound me about the 
Government at Calcutta. On the 12ih he paid his last 
visit, looking woefully dejected, being out of favour at 
court, and dismisstMl to his home: he referred me to Meepo 
for all future communications to the Rajah, and V>ade me 
a most cordial farewell, which T regretted being unable to 
roi'iirn with any show of kind feeling. Poor fellow 1 he 
had staked hi^ last, and list it, when he undertook to 
seize the agent of the most powerful Government in the 
east, and to reduce him to the condition of a tool of the 
Dewan. Despite the ninny ohstnictions he hud placed in 
my way, we had not fallen out since July; we had been 
constant companions, and though at issue, never at enmity. 

1 bad impeached him, and my grievances bod been forwarded 
to the Rajah with a demand for his punishment, but he 
never seemed to owe me a grudge for that, knowing the 
Rajah’s importance as compared with the power of the 
Dewan whom be served ; and, in common with all his 
party, presuming on the unwillingness of the British 
Government to punish. 

On the l.'lth of November I was hurriedly summoned by 
Meepo to the Phadong temple, whore 1 was interrogated 
by the Amlah, as the Rajah’s councillors (in this instance 
the Dewan’ s adherents) are called. I found four China 
mats placed on a stone bench, on one of which T was 
requested to seat my self , the others being occupied by 
the Dewan ’s elder brother, a younger brother of the 
Gangtok Kajee (a man of some wealth), and an old Lama; 
the conference took place in fhe open air and amongst 
an immensf' crowd of Lamas, men, women, and children. 

I took the initiative (as I made a point of doing on all 
such occasions) and demanded proper interpreters, which 
were relused; and the Amlah began a rambling interro- 
gatory in Tibetan, through my Lepcha Sirdar Pakshok, 
who spoke very little Tibetan or Hindi^stanee, and my half- 
caste servant, who spoke as little En^ilish. The Dewan’ s 
brother was very nervously counting his beads, and never 
raised his eyes while I kept mine steadily upon him. 

He suggested most of the queries every one of which 
took several minutes, as he was constantly interrupted 
by the Kajee, who was very fat and stupid: the Lama 
scarcely spoke, and the bystanders never. My connection 
with the Indian Government was first enquired into; next 
they came to political matters, upon which I declined 
entering; but 1 gathered that tbeir object was to oblige 


^hese people stood in far greater fear of the Nepalese 
than of the English^ and the reason is obvious: the 
former allowed no infraction of their rights to pass 
unnoticed, whereas we had permitted every article ot 
our treaty to be contravened. 
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Campbell to accept the Lasso Kajee as Vakeel, to alter 
the slavery laws, to draw a new boundary line with Nepal, 
to institute direct communication between themsolves and 
the Governor-General and to engage that there should he 
no trade or communication between Sikkim and India, 
except through the Dewan: all of these subjects related to 
the terms of the original treaty between the Rajah and the 
Indian Government. They told me they had sent these 
proposals to the Government through Darjeeling, > but had 
received no acknowledgment from the latter place, and 
they wanted to know the probable result at Calcutta. As 
the only answer I could give might irritate them, 1 again 
declined giving any. Lastly, they assured mo that no 
blame was imputed to myself^ that on the contrary I had 
been travelling under the Rajah’s protection, who rejoiced 
in my success, that I might have visited Yakla pass as I 
had intended doing, but that preferring to accompany my 
friend, they had allowed me to do so, and that 1 might 
now either join him, or continue to live in my tent: of 
course I joyfully accepted the former proposal. After 
being refused permission to send a letter to Darjeeling, 
except I would write in a character which they could read, 

1 asked if they had anything more to say, and being 
answered in the negative, I was taken by Meepo to 
Campbell, heartily glad to end a parley which had lasted 
for an hour and a half. 

I found my friend in good health and spirits, strictly 
guarded in n small thatched hut, of bamboo wattle and 
clay: the situation was pretty, and command<Ml n view of 
the Ryott valley and trie snowy mountains; there were 
some picturesque chnits hard by, and a blacksmith’s forge. 
Our walks were confined to a few stops in frogt of the hut, 
and included n puddle and a spring of water. We had 
one black room with a small window, and a fire in the 
middle on a stone; wo slept in the narrow apartment 
behind it, which was the cage in which Campbell had been 
at first confiiifsl, and which exactly admitted us both, 
lying on the floor. Two or three Sepoys occupied jui 
adjoining room, and had a peep-hole through the partition- 
wall. 

My gratification at our being placed together was damped 
by the seizure of all ray faithful attendants except my 
own servant, and one who was a Nojialese: the rest were 
bound, and placed in the stocks and close confinement, 
charged with being Sikkim people who had no authority 
to take service in Darjeeling. On the contrary they wi'rc 
all registered as British subjects, and had during my 
travels been recognised as such ]>y the Rajah and all his 
authorities. Three times the Soiibah and others had 
voluntarily assured me that my person and jioople were 
inviolate, nor was there any cause for this outrage but 
the fear of their escaping with news to Darjeeling, and 
possibly a feeling of irritation amongst the authorities at 
the failure of their schemes. Meanwhile we were not 
allowed to write, and we heard that the hag of letters 
which we had sent before our capture had been seized and 


iThey wore prompted to demand this by an unfortunate 
oversight thnt occurred at Calcutta some years before. 
Vakeels from the Bikkim Durbar repairwl 'to that capital, 
and though unaccrcdil<^d by the Governor-General’s Agent 
at Darjeeling, were (in the absence of the Governor- 
General) received by the President of the Council in open 
Durbar. The effect was of course to reduce ’the Governor- 
General’s Agent at Darjeeling to a cipher. 

**The8e letters, which concluded with a line stating that 
Campbell was detained at Tumloong till favourable 
answers should be received, had arrived at Darjeeling, 
but being written in Tibetan, and containing matters 
into which no one but Campbell could enter, they were 
laid on one side till his return. The interpreter did not 
read the last line, which stated that Dr. Campbell was 
detained till answers were received, and the foot of our 
capture and imprisonment therefore remained unknown 
for several werics. 


burnt. Campbell greatly feared that they would threaten 
Darjeeling with a night attack ,3 as we heard that the Lassoo 
Kajee was stationed at Namtchi with a party for that 
purpose, and all communications cut off except through him. 

CHAPTER XXVI 

Dr. Campbell is ordered to appear at Durbar — ^Lamas 
calh'd threats — Scarcity of food — Arrival of Dewan — 
Our jailer, Thoba-sing — Temperature, etc., at Tumloong 
— Services of Goorapas — Lepeba girl — .Tew’s-harp — 

Terror of servants — ^Ilam-sing’s family — Interview with 
Dewan — Remonstrances — Down^ feigns sickness — ^Lord 
Dalhousic’s letter to Rajah — Treatment of Indo-Chinese 
— Concourse of Lamas — Visit of Techehu Lama — Close 
confinement. — Dr. Camphcirs illness — Conference with 
Amlah— Relaxation of confinement — Peniiongchi Lama’s 
intercession— Escape of Nimbo — Presents from Rajah, 
RaiiCM^ and people — l^rotcstations of Iriondship — 

Mr. Liishington sent to Darjeeling — Leave Tumloong — 
Cordial iarewell — Dewan’s merc.liandiso — Gangtok Kajee 
— Dewan’s pom]) — Govorrior-CTonornrs letter — Dikkoe- 
ling — Susi)icion of poison — Dinner and pills — Tohaeco — 
Bhotanoso colony““Katong-ghat on Teesta — Wild 

lemons — Sepoys’ insolence— Dewan alarmed — View of 
Darjeeling — ^I’hreats of a rescue — Fears of our escape — 
Tibet fliiieB — Negociate our release — Arrival at l)ar- 
jecling' Dr. Thomson joins me- Movement of trooj)8 at 
Darjeeling — S(‘iziirc of Rajah’s ’I'erai pro[)t'rty. 

Since his confinement, Dr. Campbell had been desired to 
attend the Durbar for the imrpose of transacting businoss, 
but had reiiisod to go, excojit by compulsion, considering 
that in the excit(>d stat(' of the authorities, amongst whom 
there was not one person of r(‘Sponsibility or judgement, 
his presence would not only be iiseless, hut he might be 
expostnl to further insult or possibly violence. 

On the l/ith of November we wore informed that the 
Dewan was on his way from 1'ihet: of this wo were glad, 
for knave us he was, w(*. had hitherto eonsklcred him to 
possess sense and iimicrstariding. His agents were begin- 
ning to find out tlicir mistake, and suniTnonod to council 
the princi])al Lamas and Kajees of the country, who, to a 
man, repudiated the ]>roco(Hlings, ami refused to attend. 
Our cajitors were extremely anxious to induce us to write 
IctU'rs to Darjeeling, and sent sjjies of all kinds to offer 
us facilities lor secret corrcsijondonee. The simplicity and 
clumsiness with which th(^se artifices wore attempted would 
have been ludicrous under other circiuinstanees ; while the 
threat or murdering Carniibell only alarmed us, inasmuch 
as it came from people too stiijiied to be trusted. Wo 
made out that all Sikkim peojde were excluded from Dar- 
jiieling and tlic Amlah consequently could not conceal their 
anxiety to know whut had been fallen their letters to 
Government. 


^Threats of sacking Darjeeling had on several |)rovious 
oc-casions Ikhui made' by the Dewan, to the too great 
alarm of the mhahitants, who were ignorant of the timid 
and pacific disposition of the Le-pchas, and of the fact 
that there are not fifty muskets in the country, nor 
twenty men abb* L) usc^ them. On this occasion the 
IhreatA were coupled with the report that we were 
murdered, and that the Rajah had asked for 50,000 
Tibetan soldiers, who were being marched twenty-five 
days’ journey over passes 16,(KX> feet high, and deep in 
snow, and were coming to drive the English out of 
Sikkim t 1 need hardly observe that the Tibetans (who 
have repeatedly refused to interfere on this side of the 
snows) had no hand in the matter, or tha't, supposing 
they could collect that number of men in all Tibet, it 
would l)f' impossible to feed 'tliem for a week, there or 
in Sikkim. Such reports unfortunately spread a panic 
in Darjeeling: the guards were called in from all the 
outposts, and the ladies huddli‘<l into one house, whilst 
the males stood on the defensive; to ’the great amusement 
of the Amlah at Tumloong, whose insolence to us 
increased proportionally. 
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Meanwhile we were but scantly fed, and our imprisoned 
coolies Kot nothing at all. Our guards were supple with 
a handful of rice or meal as the day’s allowance; they 
were consequeTitly grumblinfz:,^ and were daily reduced in 
number, llic supplies of rice from the Terai, beyond 
Darjeeling, were out off by the intemiption of communica- 
tion, and the authorities evidently could not hold us long 
at this rate; wo sent up complaints, but of course received 
no answer. 

The Dewan arrived in the afternoon in great state, 
carried in an English chair given him by Campbell some 
years before, habiM in a blue silk cloak lined with 
lambskin, and wearing rfn enormous straw hat with a red 
tassel, and black velvei. butterflies on the flapping brim. 
He was ac(;ompanied by a household of women, who were 
laden with ornaments, and wore boots, and sat astride on 
ponies ; many Lamas were also with him, one of whom 
wore a broad Chinese-like hat covered with polished copper 
foil. Half a dos^m Sepoys with matchlocks preceded him, 
and on approaching Tumloong, bawled out his titles, 
dignities, etc., as was formerly the custom in England. 

At Darjeeling our seizure was still unknown: our letters 
wore brought to us, but we were not, allowed to answer 
them. Now that the Dewan had arrived, wo hoped to 
come to a si)eedy explanation with him, but ho shammed 
sickness, anil sent no answer to our messages, if indeed ho 
n'ctdved them. Our guards were reduced to one Sepoy 
with a knife who was friendly; and a dirty, cross-eyed 
felloAv Thoba-sing, who, with the exception of Tchehii Lama, 
was the only Bhoteea about tlio Durbar who could speak 
Hindostaneo, and who did it very imperfectly: he was our 
attendant and spy, the most barefaced liar T over mot with, 
even in the oast; and as cringing and obsequious when 
alone with us, as he was to his masters on other occasions, 
when he never failed to show off his authority over us in 
an offensive manner, ’rhough he was the most disagreeable 
fellow we were over thrown in contact with, I do not think 
that be was therefore selected, but solel;^ from his posses- 
sing a few words of Hindosiaiiee, and his presumed capa- 
bility of playing the spy. 

The weather was generally drizzling or rainy, and wo 
wore getting very tired of onr captivity ; but 1 beguiled the 
time by carefully keeping iny irioteorological regiBter,^ and 


n’he Rajah has no standing army; not even a body- 
guard, and those men were summoned to Tumloong before 
our arrival, they had no arms and received no pay, but 
woro fed when called out on duty. There is no stt>re 
for grain, no bazar or tnarket, in any part of the country, 
each family growing little enough for its own wants and 
no more; consequently Sikkim could not stand on the 
defensive for a week. The 'Rajah receives his supply ot 
grain in annual contributions from the peasantry, who 
thus pay a rent in kind, which varies from little to 
nothing, according to the year, etc. He had also pro- 
perty of his own in the Terai, but the slender proceeds 
only enabled him to trade with Tibet for tea, etc. 

^During the thirty days spent at Tumloong, the 
temperature was mild and equable, with much cloud and 
drizzle, but little hard rain; and wo experienced violent 
thunder-storms, followed by transient sunshine. Unlike 
1848, the rains did not cease this year before the middle 
of December; nor had there been one fine month since 
April. The moan temperature, computed from 150 
observations, was 60*2' and from the maximum and 
minimum thermometer 49*6', which is a fair approxima- 
tion to the theoretical temperature calculated for the 
elevation and month, and allows a fall of 1® for 320 feet 
of ascent. The temperature during the spring (from 50 
observations) varied during the day from 2*4' to 6*8' 
higher than that of the air, and greatest differences 
occurring morning and evening. The barometric tide 
amounted to 0-091 between 9-50 a.m., and 4 p.m., which 
is less than at the level of the plains of India, and more 
than at any greater elevation than Tunaloeng. Th^ air 


by r^ucing many of my previous observations. Each 
morning we were awakened at daybreak by the prolonged 
echoes of conches, trumpets, and cymbals, beaten by the 
priests before the many temples in the valley: wild and 
pleasing sounds, often followed by their choral chants. 
After dark we sat over the fire, generally in company with 
a little Lepcha girl, who was appointed to keep us in fire- 
woed, and who sat watching our movements with childish 
curiosity. Dolly, m we christened her, was a quick child 
and a kind one, intolerably dirty, but very entertaining 
from her powers of mimicry. She was fond of hearing me, 
whistle airs, and procured me a Tibetan Jews’-harp * with 
which, and coarse tobacco, which I smoked out of a Tibetan 
brass pipe, I wiled away the dark evenings, whilst my 
cheerful companion amused himself with an old harmoni- 
con, to be enchantment of Dolly and our guards and 
neighbours. 

The messengers from Darjeeling were kept in utter 
ignorance of our confinement till their arrival at Tumloong, 
when they were cross-questioned, and finally sent to us. 
They gradually became too numerous, there being only one 
apartment for ourselves, and such of our servants as were 
not imprisoned elsewhere. Some of them were frightened 
out of their senses, and the state of abject fear and 
trembling in which one Limboo arrived, and continued 
for nearly a week, was quite distressing* to every one 
except Dolly, who mimicked him in a manner that was 
irresistibly ludicrous. Whether ho had been beaten or 
threatened we could not make out, nor whether he had 
heard of some dark fate impending over ourselves — a 
suspicion wliich would force itself on our minds; especially 
as Thoba-sing had coolly suggested to the Amlab the dis- 
patching of Oampbell, as the shortest way of getting out 
of the scrape f We were also ignorant whether any steps 
wore being taken at Darjeeling for our release, which we 
felt satisfied must follow any active measures against these 
bullying cowards, though they themselves frequently warned 
us that wo should be thrown into the Teosta if any such 
were pursued. 

So long as our money lasted, we bought food, for the 
Durbar had none to give; and latterly my ever charitable 
companion fed our guards, including Dolly and Thoba-sing, 
in pity to their pinched condition. Several families sent 
us small ])resents, especially that of the late estimable 
Dewan, Ham-sing, whose widow and daughters lived close 
by, and never failed to express in secret their sympathy 
and good feeling. 

Tchebij Lama’s and Meopo’s families were equally forward 
in their desire to serve us; but they were marked men, 
and could only communicate by stealth. 

Our coolies were roloased on the 18ih, more than half 
starved, but the Sirdars were still kept in chains or the 
stocks: some were sent back to Darjeeling, and the British 
subjects billeted off amongst the villagers, and variously 
employed by the Dewan: my lad, Oheytoong, was set to 


w^as always damp, nearly saturated at night, and the 
moan amount of humidity for ninety-eigjit observations 
taken during the day was only 0-860, corresponding to 
a dew-point, of 49*6', or 6*2' below that of the air. 

3This instrument (which is common in Tibet) is identical 
with the European except that the tongue is produced 
behind the bow, in a strong steel spike, by wnich the 
instrument is held firmer to 'the mouth. 

*It amounted to a complete prostration of bodily and 
mental powers : the man trembled and startled when 
spoken to, or a't any noise, a cold sweat constantly 
bedewed his foreheadf and he continued in this state for 
eight days. No Idndness on Campbell’s part could rouse 
him to give any intelligible account of his fears or their 
cause. His companions said he had lost his goroo, i.e., 
his charm, which the priest gives him while yet a child, 
and which he renews or gm re-sanctified as occasion 
requires. To us the circumstance was extremely painful. 
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collect the long leaves of a Tupristra, called 'Turphiok”, 
which yield a sweet juice, and were chopped up and mixed 
with tobacco for the Dewan’s hookah. 

November 20th 

The Dewan, we heard this day, ignored all the late pro- 
ceedings, professing to be enraged with his brother and 
the Amlah, and refusing to meddle in the matter. This 
was no doubt a pretence: we had sent repeatedly for an 
explanation with himself or the Rajuh, from which he 
excused himself on the plea of ill-hcnith, tiU this day, 
when he apprised us that he would meet Campbell, and a 
cotton tent was pitched for the purpose. 

Wo went about noon, and were received with great 
politeness and shaking of hands by the Dewan, the young 
Gangtok Kajee, and the old monk who had been present 
at my examination at Phiulong. Tchebu Iiama*s brother 
was also there, as a member of ib<‘ Ainlab, lately taken 
into favour; while Tchebu hiinseli acted as interpreter, 
the Dewan speaking only Tibetan. They all sat cross- 
legged on a bamboo benc^h on one side, and we on chairs 
opposite tliem : walnuts and swei'tmeats were brought for 
us, and a small present in the Uajah’s name, consisting of 
rice, flour and butter. 

The Dewan opened the conversation both in this and 
another conference, which took place on the 22nd, by 
requesting (Jainpbell to state his reasons for having 
desired these interviews. Neither he nor the Amlah 
seemed to have the smallest i<lea of the nature and conse- 
quences of the acts they had committed, and they therefore 
anxiously sought information as to the view that would he 
taken of them by the British Government. They could 
not see why Campbell should not transact husiness with 
thorn in his present condition, and wuintod him to he the 
medium of communication between themselves and Calcutta. 
The latter confined himself to pointing out his own vii^ws 
of the following subjects: (1) The seizing and imprisoning 
of the agent of a friendly power, travelling unarmed and 
without escort, under the formal protection of the Rajah, 
and with the authority of his own Government. (2) The 
aggravation of this act of the Amlah, by our present 
detention under the Dew an ’s authority. (3) The chance 
of collision, and the disastrous consequences of a war, for 
which they had no preparation of any kind. (4) The 
impossibility of the supreme Government paying any atten- 
tion to their letters so long as we were illegally detained. 

All this sank deep into the Dewan’s heart: he answered, 
“You have spoken truth, and I will submit it all to the 
Rajah" ; but at the same time ho urged that there was 
nothing dishonourable in the imprisonment, and that the 
original violence being all a mistake, it should be over- 
looked by both parties. We parted on good terms, anil 
heard shortly after the siH'ond conference that our release 
was promised and arranged; when a communication' from 
Darjeeling changed their plans, the Dewan conveniently 
fell sick on the spot, and wo were thrown back again. 

In the meantime, however, we were allowed to write to 
our friends, and to receive money and food, of which we 
stood in great need. 1 transmitted a private account of 
the whole affair to Lord Dalhousie, who was unfortunately 
at Bombay, but to whose prompt and vigorous measures wo 
were finally indebted for our release. His Lordship expe- 
dited a despatch to the Rajah, such as the latter was 
accustomed to receive from Nepal, Bhotan, or Lhassa, and 


'I n^d scarcely say that every step was taken at 
Darjeeling for our release, that thc^ most anxious solici- 
tude for our safety could surest. But the first commu- 
nication to the Rajah, though it pointed out the heinous 
nature of his offence, was, through a natural fear oi 
exasperating our captors, couched in very moderate 
language. The particulars of our seizure, and the reasons 
for it, and for our further detention, were unknown at 
Darjeeling* or a very different line oi policy would have 
been pursued. 


such as alone commands attention from these half-civilised 
Indo-Chinese, who measure power by the firmness of the 
tone adopted towards them; and who, whether in Sikkim, 
Birmah, Siam, Bhotan, or China, have too long been 
accustomed to see every article of our treaties contravened, 
with no worse consequences than a protest or a threat, 
which is never carried into execution till some fatal step 
calls forth the dormant power of the British Government.'-* 

The end of the month arrived without bringing any pros- 
pect of our release, whilst we were harassea by raise 
reports ot all kinds. Tlio Dewan* went on the 25th to a 
hot hath a few hundred feet down the hill ; ho was led past 
our hut, his burly frame tottering as if in great weakness, 
but more transparent fraud could not have been practised : 
he was, in fact, l>ing on his oars, pending Inrlher negotia- 
tions. The Amlah projios*xJ that Camiihell should sign a 
bond, granting immunity from all past offences on their 
part, whilst th^ were to withdraw tne letter of ^ievances 
against him. Tlio Lamas cast horoscopes for the future, 
little presents continually arrived for us and the Ranee 
sent me some tobacco, and to Caniphell Drown sugar and 
Murwa beer, 'i'he blacksmiths, wno had ostentatiously 
been malung long knives at the forge hard by^ were 
dismissed ; troops were said to be arriving at Darjeeling, 
and a letter sternly demanding our rdease had been 
received . 

The Lanms of Perniongchi, Ohangachelling, Tassiding, 
iVc., and the Dewan ’s enemies, and IVhebu Lama’s friends, 
began to flock from all quarters to Tumloong, demanding 
audience of the Rajah, and our instant liberation. The 
Dowan’s gamo was evidently up; but the timidity of hia 
ojiponents, his own craft, and the habitual diiatoriness of 
all, contributed to cause endless delays. The young 
(iaiigtoU Kajee tried to curry tavour with us, sending word 
that he was urging our roloaso, and adding that he bad 
some capital ponies for us to see on our way to Darjeeling 1 
Many similar trifles showed that these people had not a 
conception of the nature of their position, or of that of an 
officer of the British Government. 

The Tcfiehu Lama visited us only once, and then under 
suiveillance ; he renewed his professions of good faith, and 
we had every reason to know that he had suffered severely 
foi Ills adherence to us, and consistent repudiation of the 
Amlali’b conduct; he was in groat favour with his brother 
Lamas, but was not allowed to see the Rajah, who was 
said to trust to him alone of all liis councillors. He tifld 
us that peremptory orders had arrived from Oalcutta for 
our release, hut that the Amlah had 'replied that they would 
not acknowledge the despatch, from its not bearing the 
(ioveriior-Generars great seal I The oountry-people 
refusing to be saddled with the keep of our coolies, they 
were sent to Darjeeling in small parties, charged to say 
that we were free, and following them. 

The weather continued rainy and bad, with occasionally 
a few hours of sunshine, which, however, always renderod 
the ditch before our door offonsive : we were still prevented 
leaving the hut, but as a great annual festival was going 
on, we were less disagreeably watched. Campbell was 
very unwell, and wo had no medicine; and as the Dewan, 
accustomed to such duplicity himself, naturally took this 
for a rujie, and refused to allow us to send to Darjeeling 
for any, we wore more than ever convinced that his own 
sickness was simulatod. 


^We forget that all our concessions to these people are 
interpreted into weakness; that they who cannot live on 
an amicable equality with one another, cannot be expected 
to do so with us; that all our talk of power and resources 
are mere boasts to habitual bullies, so long as we do not 
exert ourselves in the correction of premeditated insults. 
No Government can be more tolerant, more sincerely 
dmirous of peace, and more anxious to confine its sway 
within its own limits than that of India, but it can only 
continue at peace by demanding respedc, and the puncti- 
lious enforcement of the most trilling terms in the 

treaties it makes with Indo-Chinese. 
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On the 2nd and 3rd December we had further oonfer- 
encoB with the Dowan, who said that we were to be taken 
to Darjeeling in six days, with two Vakeels from the Rajah. 
The Poinioiigclii Lama, as the oldest and most venerated 
in SiUkiin, attended and addressed Campbell in a speech of 
great feeling and truth. Having heard, he said, of these 
unfortunate circumstances a few days ago, he had come 
on loebln limbs, and though upwards oi seventy winters 
old, as the representative of his holy brotherhood to tender 
advice to his Raiah, which he hoped would be followed. 
Since Sikkim had beei^ connected with the British rule, 
it had ex]>eriencecl continued peace and protection; whereas 
before they were in constant dread of their lives and 
propertic*s, which, as well as their most sacred temples, were 
violated by the Ne))aloH(^ and Hhotanese. He then dwelt 
upon Campbeirs invariable kindness and good feeling, and 
hiN exertions for the heuefit of tlieir country, and tor the 
cementing of friendship, and hope he would not lei these 
untoward events induce an oppsito eourse in future; 
but that he would continue to exert his influence with 
the Governoi-(jieneral in tlunr favour. 

The Dewaii listened attentively ; he was anxious and 
perplexed, and evidently losing his presence of mind: 
he talked to us of Lhassa and its gaieties, dromedaries, 
Lumas, and everything Tibetan; offered to sell us ponies 
cheap, and alUigether behaved in a most undignified 
manner; (‘vei and anon calling atieiitioii to his pietended 
sick leg, which he nursed on his knee. He gave us the 
acceptable news that the government at Calcutta had 
sent up an officer to carry on Campbell’s duties which had 
alarmed him exceedingly. The Rajah, wo were told, was 
very angry at our sei/airo and detention; he had no fault 
to find with the Governor-lTleiieral’N agent., and hoped lie 
would he contmueil as such. In fact, all the blame was 
thrown on the brothers of the Dow an and of the Gongtok 
Kajoe, and more irresponsible stupid boors could not have 
been found on whom to lay or wlio would have felt less 
inclined to commit such lolly d it hud not bc(m put on them 
by the Dewaii. On leaving, white silk scurfs were thrown 
over our shoulders, and we wont away, till doubtful, after 
so inanv disaiipointmonts, whether wo should really be set 
u( liliorty at trie stated period. 

Although there was so much talk about our leaving, our 
confinernenl continued us rigorous as ever. The Dewan 
earned favour in every other way, sending us Tibetan wares 
lor jMircbttse, with absurd prices attached, ho being an 
arrant pedlar. All the principal lam dies waited on us. 
desiring peace and friendshiu. The coolies who had not 
been dismissed were allowi'u to run away, except my 
Bhutan Kirdar, ISimbo, against whom the Di'.wan was 
inveterate d he, however, managed soon nlterwards to 
bleak a great chain with which his legs wore shackled, and 
marching at night, eluded a iiot pursuit, and proceeded to 
the 'J'ec'sta, swam the river, and readied Darieeling in 
eight days; arriving with a large iron ring on each leg, and 
a link of several pounds weight attached to one. 

Parting presents arrived from the Rajah on the 7th, 
consisting of ponies, (doth, silks, woollens, immense sejuare*^ 
ot butter, t('a., and the usual vi veternSy to the utter iiii- 
poverishinont of his stores : these he offered to the two 
Sahibs, “in token of his amity with the British Government, 
his desire for peace, and deprecation of angry discussions”. 
The Ranee sent silk purses, fans and such Tibetan para- 
phernalia, with an equally amicable message, that “she was 
most anxious to avert the conseiruonces of whatever com- 
plaints had gone forth against Dr. Campbell, who might 
depend on her strenuous exertions to pursuade the Rajah 
to do whatever he wished 1” Those friendly messages were 
probably evoked by the information that an English 
regiment, with three guns, was on its way to Sikkim, and 


*The Sikkim people are alw^ays at issue with the 
Bhotanese. Nimboo was a runaway slave of the latter 
country, who had been received into Sikkim, and retained 
there until he took up his quarters at Darjeeling. 


that 300 of the Bhaugulpore Rangers had already arrived 
there. The Government of Bengal sending another agen^ 
to Darjeeling, was also a contingency they had not anti- 
cipated, having fully expected to get rid of a^ such obstacle 
to direct communication with the Governor-General. 

A present from the whole populition followed that of 
the Ranee, coupled with earnest entreaties that Oampbell 
would resume his position at Darjeeling; and on the follow- 
ing day forty coolies mustered to arrange baggage. Before 
we left, the Ranee sent three rupees to buy a yard of chale 
and .some gloves, accompanying them with a present of 
white silk, (fee., for Mrs. Oampliell, to whom the commission 
was entrusteLl a singular instance of the insouciant 
simplicity of these odd people. 

The 0th of December was a splendid and hot day, one 
of the very few' we had cluring our captivity. We left at 
noon, desctMuliiig the hill through an enormous crowd of 
p( ople, who, brought farewell presents, all wishing us well. 
VVe were still under escort as prisoners of the Dewan, who 
was coolly marching a troop of forty unloaded mules and 
ponies, and double that number of men’s loads of 
merchandise, purchases, during the summer in Tibet, to 
trade with at Darjeeling and the Titalya fair 1 His impu- 
dence (ir stupidity was thus quite inexplicable; treating us 
as })rison 0 is, ignoring every demand of the authorities at 
Darjeeling, ol the Supieino Council of Calcutta, and of the 
(jrovei iior-Geueral himself; and at the same time acting as 
it ho wore to enter tlie British territories on the most 
liKuidly and advantageous f<K>ting for himself and his 
piopcrty, and incurring so great an expense in all this as 
tc» prove that he w'as in earnest in thinking so. 

Tchebu Lama accompanied us, but we wore allowed to 
converse wdth him. We halted at the bottom of the valley, 
where the Dewan invited us to partake of tea; from this 
j)laco he gave us niules^ or ponies to ride, and we ascended 
to Wuiikoong, a village 3,867 feet above the sea. On the 
following day we crossed a high ridge from the Ryott valley 
U) that^ol the Rungmi; where we camped at Tikbotang 
(Alt. 3,763 feet), and on the 11th at Gangtok Bampoo, a 
low miles lower down the same valley. 

We w(‘re now in the Bouhahship of the Gangtok Kaiee, 
a member of ihe oldest and most wealthy family in Bikkim ; 
he had fiom thci first rejmdiated the laW acts of the Amlah, 
in which hiB brother had taken part, and had always been 
hostile to the Dewan. The latter conducted himself with 
disagreeable familiarity towards us, and hafuieur towards 
tJie jieople ; he w its j) receded by immense kettle-drums, 
carried on men’s backs, and groat hand-hells, which were 
heiiteu and rung on approaching viUages; on which 
occasions he cliauged his dress of sky-blue for yellow silk 
robes worked with (^diiiieso dragons, to the indignation ot 
Tchebu Lainu, an amber robe in polite Tibetan society being 
sacred to ra> ally and the dislike with which he was 
regarded. Cattle were driven away, villages deserted, and 
no one came to pay respects, or bring presents, except the 
Kajoes, who were ordered to attend, and his elder brother, 
for whom he had usurped an estate near Gangtok. 

On the 13th, he marched us a few miles, and then halted 
for a day at Bernomsa (Alt. 2,820 feet), at the bottom of a 
hot valley full of irrigated rice-crops and plantain and 
oiange-groves. Here the Gangtok Kajee waited on us with 
a handsome present, and informed us privately of his 
cordial hatred of the “upstart Dewan,” and hopes for his 


*Mr. Lusliington, the gentleman sent to conduct Sikkim 
affairs during Dr. Campoell’s detention : to whom I shall 
ever feel grateful for his activity in our cause, and his 
unremitting attention to every little arrangement that 
could alleviate the discomforts and anxieties of our 
position. 

3The Tibet mules are often as flue as the Spanish; 1 
lode one which had uerformed a journey from Ohoombi 
to Lhassa in fifteen days, with a man and loi^. 
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overthrow; a denionHtration of which we took no notice.^ 
The Dewnii’s brother (one of the Amlah) also sent a large 
present but was asluiined to appear. Another letter 
reach^'d the Dewan here, directed to the Rajah ; it was from 
Lord Dalhoiisie, A\ho was then at Rom bay, and had been 
scuit acT(fSH the country by special messengers: it demanded 
our instant release, or his Raj would be forfeited; and 
declared that if n hair of our heads were touched, his life 
should be tin* penalty. 

The Rnjali was also incessantlv urging the Dewan to 
hasten us onwards os free men to Darjeeling, but the latter 
took all remonstrances with assumed coolness, execrcised his 
ponies, played at bow and arrow, intruded on us at meal 
times to be invited to partake, and loitered on the road, 
changing garments and hats, which he pestered us to buy. 
Nevertheless, he was evidently becoming daily more nervous 
and agitated. 

Prom the Rungmi valley we crossed on the 14th south- 
w’ard to that of R unnock, and descended to Dikkeeling, a 
large village, of Dhurma Rhotemis (Rhotaiiese), which is 
nuicli the most popiiloiiH, industrious, and at the same time 
turbuhmt, in Sikkim. It is 4,950 feel above the sea, and 
occupies many broad cultivated spurs facing the south. 
1'his district once belonged to Rhotan, and was ceded to the 
Hikkim Rajah the* Raro Pilo, - in cons doraPon ol sonic 
military services, rendered by Ihe former in driving off the 
Tibetans, who had usurped it for the authorities of Lhassa. 
Wince then the Sikkim and Rhotan people have repeatedly 
fallen out, and Dikkeeling has become a refuge for runaway 
Rholanese, and kidnapping i.s constantly practised on this 
fiontier. 

The Dewan haliivl us here for throe days, for no assigned 
caUS(‘. On the Ifith, letters arrived, including a most kind 
and encon raging one from Mr. Lushingtou, who had taken 
( harge of Cainnheirs office at Darjeeling. Immediately 
after arriving, tlie messenger was seized wuth violent vomit- 
ings and gripings we coiilrl not lielp suspeeting fioison, 
especially as we wcire now amongst adherents of the Dewan, 
and the Rhotanies are not/onoiis for this crime. Only one 
means sugg(*sted itself tor proving this, and with Camp- 
htlTs permission I seiil my compliments to the Dew’an, with 
a re(piest tor one ot his linn ting dogs to eat th(' vomit. 
It was sent at once, and performed its duty without any ill 
efiects. I must eoiifess to having felt a malicious pelasuro 
in the opjiorturiity tlius afforded of showing onr jailor how 
little we trusted him ; tecliiig indignant at the idea that 
ho should siipijosc he wuis making any way in our good 
opeiiion by his familiarities, which wo were not in circums- 
tances to resist. 


The crafty fellow', however, outwitted nu' by inviting 
us to dine with him the same day, and putting our sto- 
niaciis and nns<'s to n severe test Our dinner was served in 
Chinese fashion, hut most of the luxuries, such as heche- 
were very old and hud We ate, sometimes with 
chop-sticks und at others W'lth 'rihetari sjioons, knives, ami 
two-pronged forks Alter the usual amount of im‘.ss<^s 
servtnl in oil and salt water sweets wore brought and a 
stioiig spirit Thoha-sing cuir filthy, croK.s-«\ved spy, was 
waiter, ami hrouglit "In every little dish wuth hotli luinds, 
and raised it to his gn»asy forehead, making a sort of half 
bow previous to dc'positing it before us. Sometimes he 
uiidortook to praise its contents, always adding, that in 
libet none but very groat men ludetHl uiirtiKik of sm h 
mim]>tuous faro. Thus he tried to please both us and the 
Dewan, who conducted himself with pompous hospitality 
showing off what he considered his elegant manners and 


iNobhmg would have bisui easier than for the Cangi 
Kaje^, or any other respectable man in Sikkim, to lu 
overthrown ^le I>ewan and his party; hut these pe<i 
are intolerably a])athetic, and prefer being tyranii 
over to tho trouble of shaking off tJie yoke. 

*The imnporal sowreiRn, in fontra-ilisliiiclioii to i 
IJliiirma Rnjah, or spiritual sovereign of Rhotan. 


graces. Our blood boiled within us at being bo patronised 
by the squinting ruffian, whose iiisolonce and ill-will sorely 
aggruvatiKl the discomforts of our imprisonment. 

Not content with giving us what he considered a magni- 
ficont dinner (and it had cost him some trouble), the 
Dewan produced a little bag from a double-locked escritoire 
and took out three dinner-pills, which ho had received as 
a great favour from the Uimbochy Lama, and which wore a 
sovereign remedy for indigestion and all other aili^nts; 
he handed one to each of us, reserving tho third for himself. 
Ciimpbell refused his; hut there api>eareil no help for me, 
after my groundless siiH])icion of poison, and so I swallowed 
tho pill w'ilh ihe best grace I could. Rut in truth it waa not 
poison I dreded in its contents, so much as being com- 
pounded of some very questionable materials, such as the 
Riinbocbuy Lama blesses and dispousos far and wide. To 
swallow' sufdi is a saiictifving work, according to Boodhist 
superstition, and I believo there is nothing in the world, 
save' his ponies, tiO whudi the Dewan attached a greater 
value. 

To wind up the foast, wo had pipes of excollent mild 
yollow’ Chi nose t-obacco called ‘^Tseaiig,” made from 
Sivotuihu resttca, which is cultivated in East Tibet, and in 
West China, according to MM. Hue and Gahet. It 
restunhies in flavour tho finest H.vrian tohac(*o, and is most 
ngreiuible when tho smoke is passed through the nose. The 
(‘omriion tebaceo of India (Nirotiana Tabat'um) is much im- 
ported into Tiliet, where it is called “Tamma” (probably a 
corruption of thi* Persian “Toombac”), and is said to fetch 
the enormous price of M(Ks per lb. at lihassa, where it is sixty 
times its value in India. Rice at Lhassa, when cheap, sells 
at 2« for Tilb ; it is, as 1 have elsewhere said, all brougut up 
for rations for the Oliinese soldiery. 

The IRiotaiiesc' are more industrious than the Lepchas, 
and better hiishandiiion ; besides having superior crops of 
all ordinary grams, they grow e -tton, hemp, and flax. The 
cotton IS cleansed here as ©Isewliere, with a simple gm. The 
Leplius use no spinning wheel, hut a spiivdh' an<l distaff ; 
their loom, wliieh is Tihotaii, is a very complicated ono 
flamed of hamlxM); it is worked by hand, without beam, 
treadle, or shuttle. 

On the IHth we were inarchtHl, throe miles only, to 
Kingdong (Alt, 2,1 1(J fec‘t), and on tho toilow'ing dav five 
jniles farllier, to K along (jhat (Alt. 75t) foot), on tho Teosta 
rivi^r, winch we ciossed with rafts, and camped on tho 
opposite hank, a few miles above the junction of this river 
with tho (ireat Rungeet. The water, which is sea-green in 
colour, hud a tomjxu-atiire oi 5Jrr/ at 4 p.mi., and 
51 '7' tlki folh^w'ing morning, its current was very powerful. 
1'he rocks, since leaving Tumloong, had hoen gonorally 
micaceous, striking north-west and dipping north-east. Th© 
climate w'as hoi, and tho vegetation on the banks tropical; 
on the hills arouml, lernoii-bushos (“Kiichoala,” Lepcha) 
w'ore ahiiridant, growing aiqiarently wild. 

The Dewan was now getiinp into a very nervous and 
depressed stai-e ; he was determined to keep up appearances 
hoiore his followers, hut was himself almost servile to us: 
he caused his men to make a parade of their arms, as if to 
intimidate us, .and m descending narrow gullies we had 
several f.imes tlie disagreeable surprise of finding some of 
his men at a sudden turn, with drawn bows and arrows 
pointed towards us. Others gesticulated with their long 
knives, and made fell 8Woo|>s at soft plantain-stems; but 
these artifices wor»i all as shallow as they were contemptible, 
and a smile at siicrh demonstrations was generally answerea 
with another from tho actors. 

From Katorig we ascended the steep east flank of Tendong 
or Mount Ararat, through forests of Sal and long leavea 
pine, to Namttui (Alt. 4,48.‘l feet), where we again halted 
two days. The Diiinii Tinli lived near, and waited on us 
with a present, which, with all others that had been 
brouglit, Oainpbell received officially, and transferred to 
tbo authorities at Darji ©ling. 



APPENDIX IV 


A Guide to the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling 

Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling — its geographical position and history 


The Lloyd Botanic Garden is sitiiattnl in the DiHtrict of 
Darjeeling, Ben^!;al. Its position is iniinediatoly below the 
b>len Sanatorium, bounded on the north by Cart Boad, 
Victoria .Ihora and Victoria Road, on the South by Jail 
Hoad and Hari G hose’s P.oad, on the east by wirefencing 
forming the boundary oi the Eden Sanatorium and on the 
west by Victoria Road. Jt is situated at a distance of 
:\Hi) miles by rail- -a journey of only fiiteen hours by train 
— from (’alcutta. The garden is situiit<*d at an elevation 
of about (3,(K)0 ft. betwx^en ‘J7",T N. and K. in the 

East Himalayas. The indigenous jilants represent more or 
less the characteristic flora of the Sikkim llimala\as. The 
position oi the garden in the heart ol the Himalayas is 
unique oi its kind in the east. To the east are the 
mountains ot llhutan rising above 17,000 ft. in Chumaiigo 
or Dopendikand. 'll) the west lu‘ the mountains of Nejial 
— Sandakphu at a height ol 11,920 it. rejuesenting the 
trontier of the British Territory on this side. On the 
northern horizon at a distance ol about 4o niil(‘s, the sub- 
lime snowy mountain ot Kinchin |unga rises above the 
otlier peaks oi everlasting snow’. Daijceling, the summer 
headquarters of tin* Governiiient ot Bengal, has a most 
agreeable climate. The average temperature is 70" in hot 
months and .‘1.^)" in the cold weather. I’he m<‘an tempera- 
ture is TiO'’ and tbi‘ average rainfall is 120" a year — with 
occasional snowlalls in winter. I’he heavy rainiall is 
unfavourable to successlul cultivation of many plants ol 
higher altitude above 9,(KK) ft. 

The nee<l of a branch establishment in the Himalayas ol 
the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, was ielt ns far back 
as ISOri, wdien the late Dr. T. Anderson started such a 
garden as well as the C-inchona nursery at Rungyroon, a 
spot about six miles distant from Darjeeling. But as this 
was found unsuitable lor the cultivation ol Cinchona th(‘ 
place was abandoned after about six years. Itungyroon 
due to its distance from the station of Darjeeling was sub- 
sequent.ly considercxl to be not a suitable site ior a botanic 
garden, 'riio then Lieutenant Govenior of Bengal, 
Sir Ashley Eiden decided to develop a garden near the 
station of Darjeeling. The difliculty of securing suitable 
land for such a purpose within munii ipal limits was solved 
by the niunificem e of Mr. William Lloyd — an old and well- 
know'n resident of Darjeeling, who woth the greatest 
kindness offered in 1878 to make over to Government a 
beautiful piece of land wdthin the station in an accessible 
situation and with an excellent aspect. This land was 
cleared and laid out under the guidance and direction of 
the late Sir George King, the then Superintendent of the 
Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, assisted by Mr. A. T. 
Jeffery, late of the Cinchona jdantations, who became 
Curator of the now garden. Jt w’as named in commemo- 
ration ol the liberality of the donor of the site — the Lloyd 
Botanic Garden. The progress <if the garden was slow 
but steady in the beginning, and the planting operations 
were carried on suc(*essfully under the fostering care ol 
Mr. Jeffery till 188() when he died, and was succecxled by 
the late Mr. Kennedy from the Cinchona plantations. At 
the suggestion of Sir Ashley E^den the introduction of some 
of the best varieties of English and Australian potatoes 
w'as attemjited in 188U and proved promising but the 
potatoes wx*re later on found to be very susce])tible to 
disease — hence the experiment was abandoned in 1888. 
At this time attempts were made by Mr. Kennedy to plant 
trees in various parts of Darjeeling, as it offered a sorry 
contrast to its superb surroundings, there being little to 
be seen within municipal limits, except corrugated iron 
sheets and scrub jungles. This was a difficult and thank- 
less task duo to the ravages of cattle and interference of 
the people. 


In 1898 the municipal vegetable garden which used to 
be under the supervision of the (hirator of the Lloyd 
Botanic Garden was made over to the Superintendent of the 
Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta. In 1899 the boundary line 
of the Eden Sanitarium was laid out to bring it into confor- 
mity with the Lloyd Botanic Garden projier. Steps were 
akso taken during this time to bring together in the garden 
complete collections of the E^astern liimalayiin species. In 
lf)02, a road admilting ol rickshaws (‘iitcring the garden 
was jirovided and a public museum was erecteil. In 1902 
Mr. G. H. Cave was appointed Cimilor, Botanic Gaidcn, 
and Mr. W. A. Kennedy reverted to the Cinchona Dejiart- 
nient. The first attemjit towards mui)ping out the gaideii 
100 ft. squares w’as made in 1910, with a view to catalo- 
guing non-herbaceous plants. This was accomplished to a 
certain extent by ticketing the plants by Mr. G. 11. Cave, 
on the lines followed by the Supcnntemlent of the Royal 
Botanic Garden, Col. A. T. Gage m cataloguing the non- 
herbaccous plants there. Work on seed and plant distri- 
bution became imiiortant activities. In 1911, the survey 
of the garden was comjileted by .Mr. Clave and a maj) made 
showing the contours. Sketch majis of each 100 ft. x 100 ft. 
square on which the position of each sjiecimen was markc‘d 
for future reference of the officers were prepared bu’t not 
published. It is retaine<l for the use oi the officers in 
charge of the pardon. The activities of this garden, from 
1910 onwards reached a high standard and the collection 
and distribution of seeds, plants and bulbs came te be a 
special feature of the work undertaken by its officers. 
1’hc results of so many years’ planting prove that among 
thf5 exotics, species from China and Japan are most adapt- 
able, those from the Antipodes coming next. Mr. Cave, 
besides his purely horticultural and distribution work, has 
made several investigations oi economic importance on 
behalf of departments, institutions and individuals, and 
has supplied information on such qm‘stions as the growth, 
propagation and jiests ol C’ltrus, the occurrence of locally 
grown Coniierous timber suitable lor the manuiaeture oi 
jiemdls and matches, the use ot HiMlychium coionarium as 
a source of jiaper. Apart from these activities the Curator 
in 1915 gave much of his time to supervision ol the grounds 
of Government House, the municipal re-afforested areas, 
the three cantonments and the work ol the Darjeeling 
Improvement Fund Committee. 

In 1920 the record at the gate — of G0,()(X) visitors — 
show the popularity that the garden attained, as an insti- 
tution where recreational and educational pursuits can be 
combined. Mr. Cave, an officer of ex(‘e]>tioual ability, to 
whose credit is attributed the develoimient oi the garden 
to its present high standard, retirt»cl in 1925, and was 
succeeded by Mr. J. El. Leslie. Under Mr. Leslie’s care 
the garden maintained its high standard of excellence and 
efforts were made to carry on in skeleton form the valu- 
able collection branch which formed^ a special feature of 
Mr. Cave’s work. In 19110, while Mr. S. N. Basu was 
officiating in Mr. Leslie’s place, he had the opportunity 
of collei-ting seeds and plants from Bhutan for His 
Majesty’s Royal Park at the instance of Sir Stanley 
Jackson, the Governor of Bengal. Tlie success of the col- 
lection was largely due to co-oi)eration given by Raja 8. T. 
Dorji, the British Agent in Bhutan. Some of the plants 
collected were grown in baskets for their despatch to 
England. 115 packers of seeds collected, chiefly from 
Bhutan and in the Aljiine Himalayas of Sikkim had been 
)laced in the hands of the Privale Secretary to His Excel- 
ency the Governor for His Majesty’s Royal Park. In the 
following year six Wardian cases of Alpine plants were sent 
to London for His Majesty’s Royal Park. In this year 
(19:K)), Mr. Basu became the permanent Curator of Lloyd 
Botanic Garden. 
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TTie area of the garden is forty acres. This area is 
roughly divided into three main sections: (1) the upper 
indigenous section, (2) the lower exotic section, represent- 
ing many species troni the temperate parts of the world, 
a certain number of which have loiind their access to 
different suitable parts of the provinces in this country 
since their introduction to this garden, (.‘1) the miscella- 
neous section with predominating species of the plants of 
the Eastern Himalayas and some of the species ol hill plants 
of the North Western India, Eastern India and Burma and 
of the Nilgiris in Southern India. 

Somewhere about the centre in the Rock Garden, named 
Sir John Anderson Rock Garden after the Governor ol 
lb‘nj/,al in 1936, are grown in favourable seasons the lol low- 
ing Alpine and other dwarf Himalayan species of rare 
beauty: — Acaena inermis Ilk. f., Agapetc's saligna lith. A* 
Hk. f., Ajuga lobata 1). Don, Allium Victoriahs Linn., 
Anajihalis triplinervis Sims ex Clarke, Aiichusa mysotidi- 
flora Lehm., Ardisia macrocarpa Wall., Aremina laricifolia 
Linn., Asphodelus luteus Linn. = Asphodcline lutea Reich., 
Aster tricephalus C. B. Clarke., Astilbe Davidii Henry., 
Azalea sp., Bcrberis sp., Boennirighausenia albiflora 
Reichb., Brodiaea grandillora Sm., Campanula pyramidalis 
Linn., Cathcartia villosa Hook, f., Chelone barbatu cav. , 
Pentstemon barbatus Roth., Cineraria niaritima iiinii.— 
Senecio Cineraria DC., C^Honeaster nii(‘rophylla Wall., 
Cotoneaster Simonsii Hort. ex Baker., Craetagiis sp.. 
Daphne cannabina Wall., Dcsinodium sambucus DC. D. 
floribundiis G. Don., Deutzia gracilis fiieb., Euonymus sp., 
Fragana vesca Linn., Funkia coerulca Sweel -F. oval a 
Spreng., Genista Andreana A. Puiss. Cytisus scoparius 
Linn., Gentiariu quadnluria Bl., llehanthemum Chamae- 
cistus Mill. var. miitabile Grosser., Hcachera sanguinea 
Kngelm., Hypericum cernuiim Uoxb., Hypericum Hookeria- 
num Wt. A Arn., Iniiiatiens sjnriler Hk. 1. A Thoin.son, 
Iris Clarkei Baker, Iris ensata Thunb., .luniiierus recurva 
Buch-Ham., Liliuin giganteum Wall... L. cordilohum 
Thunb., Lilium ncpalense D. Don., D. Walliclnanum Scbul. 
f., Lonicera parviflora E<lgew., Meconopsis cambrica Vig., 
Meconopsis nepalensis D(-., Meconopsis paniculata Pram, 
Meconopsis Wallichii Hook., Microglossa albescens C. l». 
Clarks, Nepetii nervosa Boyle^ Onosma Emodi Wall., 
Osbeckia sp., Peiitaiiterygiuin hlooken C. H, CMarkc, 
Philadelphus coronnrius Linn., J’olygoiium sp., Potcntilla 
fruticosa Linn., Potcntilla tulgens Wall., Potentilla 
Griffithii Hk. f., Potentilla Klein i ana Wight & Arn., Poten- 
tilla Mooniana Wight, Jbimulu capitata Hook., J*. deiiti- 
culata Sm., Primula elongata Watt, Primula floribun<Ia 
Wall., Primula petiolaris Wall., Primula iietiolans lar. 
pulverulenta Hk.t., Primula reticulata Wall., Primula 
rotiindifolia Wall., Primula sikkimensis Hook., Pyretbrum 
hybridum Wonder. = (^irysantheinum rnacrophyllum Wnidst . , 
Ranueulus diffusiis DC., Rehmannia ungiilata Hemsl.. 
Reinwnrdtiu tetragyna Planch, Reinwardtia trigyna 
Planch., Rhododendron Eldgeworthii Hook. f., 
Jlosa sericea Bindl., Sarcococca pruiiiformis Iniidl., 
Saxitraga diyersifolia Wall., Saxitraga hispiduia 
D.Don., Saxitraga purpurascens Hk.f., Saxitraga 

fiarmentosa Linn.f., Scilla sp., Senecio diversifolius 

Phil., Smilax aspers Linn., S'ophora sp., Spiraea alba 
pu Roi = S. salieifolia Linn., Spiraea holla Sims., Spiraea 
japonica Linn., Spiraea nucrantha Hk.t., Strobilantbes 
coloratus T. Anders., Swortia multicaulis D.Don., IVollius 
pumilus D.Don., Vaecinium retusum H.f. ex B. Cl., 

Vaccinium serratum Wight, Veronica sp., Vinca s]). 

The permanent stock of a little more than one thousand 
five hundred plants under cultivation represents the tem- 
perate floras of thirteen different countries of the world, 
arranged in the twenty divisions into wliieh the garden 
has roughly been divided. Nearly fifty jier cent, of the 
total number are common indigenous plants of the Hima- 
layas fj^ni different elevations, exhibited in a small com- 
pass. The rest of the plants under cultivation are com- 
posed of foreign species of which Japan represents about 14 
per cent., North America 7 per cent., Australia 6 per cent., 


China 6 per cent., Malaya 4 per cent,, Europe 4 per cent., 
South America 3 per cent., Tropical Assia 3 per cent., 
CJentral America 2 per cent., Burma 1 per cent, and Alrica 
r.'i per cent. 

The Herbabidm 

In the s])acious wing ol the office building i.s arranged in 
clijssifiiHl order ai'cording to Hentbain and Hooker’s Genera 
Plantafiirn nearly all the common speities oi the Eastern 
llimalaya.s. It is a useful small Herbarium and is indeed 
a valuable addition to the garden, 'riic* total number of 
sheu'ts stored in the herbarium is approximately 20, (KK). 
Such a herhariiim is a boon to the plant hunter, who has 
the opportunity ol classifying his collections from the sur- 
rounding country by comjiarison with the sheets in the 
berbaniirn and with living sjieeimens eiiltivaliHl in the field 
adjoining it. The collections are sufficient to ludj) tin* bota- 
nists to name the local plants without much difficulty on 
thc‘ spot before he eomes down to tlu^ plains. 


B. — Bhu tan esc. 

E. East. 

F. =_ Forma. 

Isl. ^ Island. 

L. - Lepcha. 


Aiiiiukviations 

Mts. _ Mountains. 

N. Nejailese, North. 
S. South, 
viir. _ variety. 
W.^West. 


The Division of the Garden 
The twenty divisions of the garden are: 

1 Bamlxms, coniferous trees, BuddliMU, Calycanthiis, 
Tibonc!hinn and Cupressus Thuja. Groups of 
indigenous trees and siirubs and Hedge of 
'I’rachy carpus Martiiuia. 

II Magnolia cairvy>l)ellii. Groups of Rhodixlt'ndrons, 
Sir dohn Anderson Hock Garden, Groujis of 
Araliacoao, Groujis of indigenous trees and 
ahriibs. Groups of t’ryptomoria. 

HI Groups of indigenous trees. 

IV Groups of Borberis, Groups of Daphne, Groups of 
indigenous trees and shrubs, Hedge of rambler 
roses. 

V 7'ree ferns, 'J>achycarpuB Martiona, Hedge of 
hydrangea, 'I'iboucbina and C'aineilia licflgo, 
Roses, (Unnamomuni camplioru, C’aineilia, Groups 
of Magnolias, Rockery, (jlroups of CeBtrums, 
Groups of Ligustrums. 

VH Beds of flowers. Magnolia, Groups of conifer. 
Hedge of Aiauiba Japonica, Tracbycarpus 
Martiana. 


Vli and Conifers. 

vin. 

IX Hot bouses, Nursery, Mixed trees and shrubs. 

X Mixed trees and shnihs, Flowers, H<^d of Narcissus, 
Herbaeeous border, (’onservatoritis, Beds of 
Annuals. 

XI Bamboo hedge. 

XII Conifers. 

XIII Mixed trees and shrubs, Japanese maples, Beds of 
jMirennials, Beds of annuals. 

XI Groups of Crypto/neria, Canna beds. 

XV Beds of annuals. Tank for water plants. Groups of 
Rhododendrons. 

XVI Beds of pereimials, Beds of Veronica, Groups of 
Quercus, Besehornoria brooteata, Spiraeas and 
hydrangeas. 

XVII Line of roses, Japanese maples. 

X\'I1I Callitris, Roses, Gborries, Thuja, Rose bower, 

XIX Beds of Annuals, Cherries. 

XX Camxa beds. Groups of tracbycarpus. Flower beds, 
Cryptomerias, Species of rosaceoe, Economic 
garden. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE PLANTS CULTIVATED IN THE LLOYD BOTANIC GARDEN, DARJEELING* 

BY G. H. CAVE and J. E. LESLIE 
Edited and puhliahed by K, Biswas 


Pinaods (Conifers) 

Abiee amabilie Forbes. 

Amc^rica. Red Silver Fir. 

Abies balsamea Mill. 

North America. 

Balm of Gilead or Balsam Fir. 

Ornamental. Grows well and prcMlmes seed. Intro- 
duced in 1901. 

Abies Cephalotes cephalonioa Loudon 
Greece. 

Grecian Fir. 

Abies peotinata DC. 

Mountains oi Southern and Central Europe. 

Silver Fir, introduced in 1904. 

Abies Nordmanniana Spuch. 

Crimea, (laueasian Fir. 

Ornamental. Grows well and produces seed. 

Abies Webbiana Lindl. 

Webb’s Himalayan Fir. 

Temperate and siibulpine Himalaya 7.(M)0 to 12,000 ft., 
in the West Afghanistan and 9,0(K) to ld,0(K) ft., in 
the East up to Assam (Na^a Hills) A’ N. Burma. 

N. ‘‘Gobria Salah”, L. “Dumkunj^”j B. “Dumshin^;”. 

At the elevation of Darjeeling it does not make a good 
Npe<‘imeri unless on the clay and in a cool jiosition, in 
such situations it cones freely. The uoo<l spills 
easily. 

Malvaoe« 

Abutllon striatum Dicks. 

Brazil. 

Legumlnosa 

Aoaoia Baileyana F. Muoll. 

New South Wales and Queensland. 

A very pretty free flowering species, suitable also for 
pot culture. Rijieiis seed in Darjeeling. 

Aoaoia capensls Colla. 

South Africa. 

Aoaoia oultrlformis A. Cunn. 

New South Wales. 

A distinct species. Flowers freely. 

Aoaoia haterophylla Willd. 

Isle of Bourbon. 


•‘The list will prove useful towards naming many of the 
plants of the locality on the spot if consulted with refer- 
ence to the dried specimens in the Herbarium of the Lloyd 
BoUnic Garden. There may appear in the list plants 
which the Garden may no longer represent in its colh»ctioii8 
and there may he planta present in it though not in the 
list.’' Dr. K. Biswas’s note, dated 20th April 1939. 


Aoaoia intola Willd. 

Himalaya up to 3,0(K) ft., in the West and 5,000 ft., 
in Sikkim, Bihar, We.storn J*eninsula, Burma, 
Malay Isles. 

A large prickly climber. 

Acacia longifolla Willd. 

Australia. 

Flowers in quite n young stage. Very liable to be 
broken by rough wind in Marcli. 

Acacia melanoxylon R. Br. 

Australia. 

Black Wattle. 

It flowers in quite a young state. 

Acacia penninervis Sieber. 

New Holland. 

Acacia reourva Benth. 

Brazil. 

Acacia saligna Weiull. 

New liollaml. 

Flowering in quite a young stage and during a great 
part of the year. 

Acanthaces 

Acanthus lllcifollus Linn. 

I'ropual .\sia, Australia. 

Aceraoen 

Acer acuminatum Wall. e\ Don. 

E. Himalaya. 

Acer atropurpuroum Hort. 

Japan. 

Acer atropurpuroum var. dixsvctuw Hort. 

Acer aureum Hort. 

Japan. 

A horticultural variety. 

Aoor Campbollll Hk. F. & T. 

Sikkim Himalaya, 7,000 to 10,000 ft. 

The general name given to MapVss by the Nepalese is 
‘‘Kapashi”, in allusion to the shaj^e of the leaf of 
this and some other species. 

L. “Yeli-kung.” 

Tliis species is perhaps the commonest tree in the 
neighbourhood of Darjeeling and scatters its seed so 
profusely thaV it is found springing up everywhere. 
The foliage turns yellow in the autumn. It makes a 
tree with a straight well shaped trunk and a rounded 
spreading head.* The timber is yellow in colour and 
very useful for planking and other household ])ur- 
poses. 

Acer ogudatum W. & A. 

Temperate Himalaya, Chumbi to Sikkim, 7,000 to 

11,000 ft. ■ 
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Acer dlssactum Thunb. 

The Bright red fruits of this species arc very pretty. 

Aoer Hook^ Miq. 

Eastern temperate Himalaya, Sikkim, 8,()00 to 10, (XK) 
ft. 

N. “Lai" or “Gol Kapashi." 

Its crimson leaves in the Autumn and bronisy coi)per 
when if recommences growth in the Spring are a 
great feature in the coloration of the forests. Young 
plants are often found growing in clefts and ledges 
of rocks and trees. 

Acer Japonicum Thunb. 

Japan. 

There are numerous varieties of this species. 

Acer Japonlcum var. filicifolia. 

Japan. 

Acer Japonicum var. (hakvrluki, 

Japan. 

Acer Japonicum var. purpurea. 

Japan. 

Acer japonicum var. rosea^inargirvata. 

Japan. 

Acer Japonicum var. mnguinea. 

Japan. * 

Acer Japonicum var. ver.ncolor. 

Japan. 

Acer laevigatum Wall. 

Tomjaoate Himalaya ; Simla to Sikkim, 5,000 to 0,000 
It. ; Khasia Hills 5,(KK) ft. 

N. ‘Thirphiri Kapashi” or “Lali Kapashi". 

A tree common in the vicinity of Darjeeling. The 
leaves take on a red coloration in late winter. 

Acer Negundo Linn. 

North America. 

Acer Osmastoni U amble. 

India. 

Acer oblongum Wall. 

'Jemperat(* Himalaya, from Kashmir 2,000 lo .‘bOOO ft., 
to Sikkim 0,000 to 5,0(K) ft., Bhutan i Mishmi hills; 
Hongkong; Loochoo Isles. 

A tree noi, common in the district. 

Acer palmatum Thunb. var. reticulatum. 

J apan . 

Aoer peotinatum Wall. 

E. Himalaya. 

Acer Pseudo-Platlnua Linn. 

Europe. 

Aoer saooharinum Wang. 

North America. 

Sugar Maple. • 

Aoer Sikkimensis Miq. 

Himalaya. 

Aoer sploatum Linn. 

North America. 


Aoer villoeum Wall. var. Thomsoni. 

Sikkim Himalaya, 7,000 to 9,CKK) ft. Bhutan. 

Found at 5, (XX) to (),(K)0 ft., in the neighbourhood ot 
Darjeeling, it is the tallest of all the local Maples 
and has large stiff leaves and large fruits. 

Dlllenlacea 

Actinidia oallosa Lindl. 

Temi)erate Himalaya, Garwahl to Bhutan 4,(K)0 to 
5,000 ft. 

Khasia Hills, 4,000 to 5,000 ft.; Mantdiuria; Ja|iaii; 
Loochoo Hills. 

N. “Tikiphal” L. “Tuksingrik". 

The fruit is tuigerly sought for and eaten by the hill 
people. 

Aotiflidia atrigota Hk. f. & T. 

Sikkim Himalaya, 6,0(X) to 8,000 ft. 

H ippocastanaceaB 

/Esoulus punduana Wall. 

Tropical Sikkim Himalaya up to 4,(X)0 ft.; Assam, 
Burma & Siam. 

A noble tree resembling the English Horse Chestnut 
though the inflorescence is not so large. It flowers 
according to the altitude at which it is planteil, 
from Kebruar>’ in the 'I'arai to May in Darjeeling. 
The seed is large and soft and geiminates imme- 
diately on falling, but se«l from trees planted in 
Darjeeling is harder and may be kept a few weeks. 

Ericacett 

Agapetes saligna Hk. f. T. 

Eastern Himalaya, Sikkim and Bhutan 7,(K)0 ft. ; 
Mouliiiein (Burma). 

A pretty epiphytic shrub. 

Alangiacee 

Alangium alpinum Smith & Cave. 

Sikkim, (>,0(X) to 9, OIK) ft. 

L. “Puletnyok”. 

Alangium bagoniafolium Baill. . A Chinensa (Lour.) Rehder 
et Wilson. * 

Throughout North India 1,(X)0 to G,000 ft.; Punjab to 
Burma. 

N. “Anowruk” L. “Paletkung". 

A handsome tree of lower elevations, bearing large 
angular leaves, and plentiful flowers suspended from 
the lower sides of the horiEontal branches. The 
wo(k 1 is u.sihI for plough handles as the bramhes 
are naturally bent in a way eonvenient to this 
imrpose. 

Leguminosa 

Albizzia Jullbrisain Duraza. 

Himalaya, Hazara to Sikkim, C,(XX) to 7,CKK) ft., 
Abyssinia, East Africa; Central Asia, China ami 
Japan. 

Albizzia odoratissima Bth. = A Lebbekoides Bth. 

The fof)t of the Central Himalaya to Ceylon and 
Malacca. 

N. **Chetu Siris" L. “Anok Sedongkung". 

A tall tree with a straight trunk, giving good timber. 
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Albizzia stipulata Uoiv.^A Chinensla (Osboik) Merr. 

Tropjt'sd Himalaya asroiuling to 4,IK)() It., in Kuiniioii 
ami Sikkim; Ceylon, Jhirma aiul Malay Islands. 

N. “Kala Siris” L. “Singriangkung’*. 

A tall tree ot the forests at 2, ()()() to 4,(KK) ft. It is 
usi‘<l as a shade tree in the tea gardens. The wo(kI 
is good for planks and yields a gum. 

Cupullfera 

Alnus glauca Miehx^ Alnus inoana Medie., var. glauva. 

Alnus glutinosa Medic. 

Kiirope, Asia. 

The Alder. 

Fruits 111 quite a small stage in Darjeeling, 

Alnus incana Medic. 

North Temiierate regions. ' 

Alnus marltima Nutt. 

North America. 

Alnes nepalensis I). Don. 

I'empcrate Himalaya M,(X)() to ft.; ('hamba to the 

Mishmi Hills; Khasia Hills; Ava, S unaii. 

N. “Dtis” fj. “Songrukuiig” B. “Chushing”. 

A very fast growing tree. Attains a good height uith 
a clear stem and sparsely distributtnl branches. 
Sows itself ver> freely on clearings and landslips. 
The timber is good and prettily marked. 

Mellacaa 

Amoora decandra Hiern. 

Nepal and Sikkim 2,(K)() to 4,U(Ki ft. ; Malay J’eninsuia. 
L. ^^Songsunkuiig’*. 

Amoora Rohituka Wight and Am. _ Aphanamizis polysta- 
chya (Wall.) B. N. Parker. 

Leguminosa 

Amorpha fruticosa L. 

North America. 

Araliacea 

Aralia armata Seem. 

Sikkim 2,()0() to fi,0(K) It.; Khasia Hills 2,(K)0 to 
4,CK)0 ft. Tenasserim, Tavoy (Burma). 

Aralia caohemerioa Dene. 

Temperate Himalava from Sikkim, 7,(KX) to 8,(KK) ft., 
to Kashmir 9,0(M) to 12,()(K) ft. 

Aralia foliolosa Seem. 

Sikkim 5,(KK) ft.; Bhutan, Khasia Hills ,‘1,000 to 
4,000 ft. 

L. “Kajyang-kung”. 

A very striking plant when seen in its native habitat, 
its spreading foliage rescmhling that of a tree-fern. 

PinaoesD 

Araucaria BidwIIIII Hook. 

Moreton Bay. Coast district of Queensland, Australia. 
Quite hardy in Darjeeling and makes a large specimen. 
Cones freely. The se^s however arc infertile. 


Araucaria Cookll R. Br. 

New Caledonia, Polynesia and Isles of Pines. Cook’s 
Arauearia. Timber not of much value. Can be 
grown without much difficulty in the lower hills and 
plains. 

Araucaria Cunninghamll Sweet. 

Moreton Bay. 

New Soutli Wales, South Coast district of Queensland 
and Dutch West New Cnincu. Timber of miKlerate 
value. Freely grown in the plains to a large size. 

Araucaria exocisa R. Br. 

Norfolk Island Pine. Norfolk Island. Grown succcss- 
full,> in the plains. 

Erlcacea 

Arbutus Unedo Linn. 

Seiifh West Fiiiepe. South ol Ireland. 

The “Strawberry Tree”. 

Myrsinaces 

Ardisla crenata Sims. 

Malaya ; C-hina. 

Artlisla humilis Viil.l. / Ardr 
\ .\. solaiiacea Itoxh. 

Throughout India, jilains to 5.000 ft., from the 
Himalaya fo (!c.vlon and Singapore; Malaya; China. 

Ardisla macrooarpa Wall. 

Sikkim and Bhutan 3,(KK) 1o 7,IK)0 ft. 

N. “Damaiphnl’’ L. “Dang-iK'yongkung”. 

A pndty siiigh‘ stemmed, small shrub, forming tlu' 
undergrowth ol the ioresls in patches at about 
5,000 ft. elevation. Bears brilliant renl berries in 
winter. 

Aristolochiaoes 

Aristolochia elegans Mast. 

Brazil. 

Aristolochia Grimthiana Hk. f. & T. 

Kastern Himalaya 7,000 fo 0,0(K) It., Sikkim to Bhutan. 

L. “Sapor-rik”. 

Composits 

Artemisia Abrotanum Linn. 

Kurope. 

Artemisia vulgaris Linn. 

W. Himalayas. Sikkim, Khasia, Mariahuii, Concaii, 
Ceylon. 

Graminea 

Arundinaria aristata Gamble. 

Sikkim and Bhutan Himalaya, 9,5(X) to 11,000 ft. 

B. “Bebcr”. 

A small wiry stemmed bamboo, the stems hard and 
coloured red or yellow. 

Arundinaria Grlffithlbna Mimro. = ChimonobambU8a Gri- 
ffithiana (Munro) Nakai. 

British Bhutan; Khasia and Juintia Hills 3,000 to 
4,500 ft. 

N. “Hanga Maling”. 

A bamboo with spines at the nodes. 
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AruiHlInirla Hbidill Munro. 

Hongkong. 

Grows very well in Darjeeling. 

Arundinaria Hindail Munro. var. gramiruB, 

Japan. 

Grows very well in Darjeeling. 

Arundinaria Hookerlana Munro^ChlmonobamlMiaa Hoaka- 
rlana (Munro) Nakai. 

Sikkim and Bhutan 4,000 to 7,000 ft. 

One of the most beautiful local bamboos, with its 
glaucous blue stems and dark green foliage; also the 
most widely planted in Darjeeling. It flowered last 
in 1904. 

Arundinaria Japonioa Scib. & Zucc. 

Japan. 

Grows very well in Darjeeling. 

Arundinaria Japonioa var. variegata. 

Japan. 

Arundinaria Narlhira Mak. 

Japan. 

Arundinaria racemoaa Munro. 

East Nepal and Sikkim (j,(K)() to 12,000 ft. 

Arundo Donax Lmn. 

Lower Himalaya, Kashmir to Nopal, asceding to 
’^,5(K) ft.; Punjab, Sylhot; Naga Hills; Burma; South 
India; Euroi»c; N. Africa. 

Leguminoaa 

Astragalus pyonorrhizus Wall. 

Himalaya region. Sikkim G,000 to 12,000 ft. 

Astragalus stipulatus D. Don. 

Temperate Eastern Himalaya, Nepal and Sikkim, 
(),000 to 10,(K)0 ft. 

A striking plant of north Sikkim where it is found 
at elevations 8,000 to 10,000 ft. The stems die down 
annually. 

Propagated from seed. 

Comaosa 

Auouba himalaloa ilk. f. & T. 

Sikkim and Bhutan, G,fXK) to 9,000 ft. Japan. 
Handsome when in fruit, with its scarlet berries. 

Auouba Japonioa Thunb. var. variegata, 

Japan. 

A shrub well-known and extensively cultivated. It 
fruits freely at* Darjeeling and plants raised from 
seed have the same amount of variegation as the 
parent. 

Flaoourtlaoen 
Azara miorophylla Hk. f. 

Chile. 

Composita 

Baooharls hallmifolla Linn. 

Northern United States. 

QramlnM 

Papibusa Manonis Hort. 

Japan. 


Bambusa marmoroa E. A. Mitford. 

China and Japan. 

BamlMisa marmoroa E. A. Mitford var. variegata, 

Bambusa Quilloi A. & C. Rev. = Phyllostaohys Quillol A. A 

C. Rev. 

Japan. 

Bambusa striata Lodd. ex Lindl. 

Japan. 

Grows well and makes a nice edging 2 to 3 ft. high. 

Rutaoofls 

Barosma botullna Bartl, A Wendl. 

South Africa, Australia. 

Legumlnostt 

Bauhinia variegata Linn. 

Burma, China. 

Apooynaoeo 

Beaumontia gandlHora Wall. 

Eastern Himalaya, from Nepal to Sikkim up to 4,000 
ft. Sylhet, Chittagong. 

N. ‘‘Gothalo phul” L. “Chomrik’\ A well-known tall 
climber, with large leaves and white flowers, one of 
the most showy of the district. % 

Lauraoeas 

Boilschmlsdla Gammleana King. 

Eastern Nepal and Sikkim at 6,0(K) ft. 

Tliis tree makeK a large massive specimen and yields 
good timber. N. “Tarsing” L. “Phamlot Kung”. 

Berberldacss 
Borberis angulosa Wall. 

Temjierate Himalaya, Nepal to Sikkim, 11,000 to 
13,000 ft. 

Bsrberls aristata DC. 

Teni})erate Himalaya G.OOO to 10,000 ft., Nepal to 
Kauawar Nilgiri Hills and Ceylon 6,000 to 7,000 ft. 
Common in Tonglu. 

Berberis concinna Hk. f. 

Inner valleys of Sikkim Himalaya, 12,000 to 13,000 ft. 

Berberis Darwinll Hook. 

S, Chile. 

Berberis Fortunei Ldl. 

China. 

Berbsris globosa Benth. 

N. Granat. 

Berberis lllolfolla Forst. 

Tierra del Fuego, South America. 

Berberis insignis Hk. f. A T. 

Eastern Himalaya, 7,000 to 10,000 ft., Nepal to 
Bhutan. 

A species of very distinct habit. 

Bsrbsris Lyolum Royle. 

Western Himalaya 5,000 to 9,000 ft. ; Garwahl to 
Haaara. 

Grows, flowers and fruits freely. 
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B«rb»rlt ntpaltnilt Bpreng-Mahonia napalMitIt DC. ex 

Dippel. 

Tomperato Himalaya 4,000 to 8,000 ft., Garwahl to 
Bhutan, Khasia Hills, Shan States, Burma 4,000 to 
6,000 ft . ; Nilgiri Hills 4,000 to 8,000 ft. 

A very handsome shrub, oven apart from its yellow 
flowers and dark purple berries. Will only thrive 
in shady situations. 

N. “Chutro” L. “KaerparKung” . 

Barberin Ragellana Koehne. Japan. 

Berberls stenophylla Hance. 

China. 

Said to be a hybrid between Berberii empetrifolia and 
Berberis I><Mrvnnii, 

Berberls umbellata Wall. 

Temperate Himalaya, 9,000 to 11,000 ft., Kumaon to 
Bhutan. 

Berberis vulgaris Linn. (?) 

Western Himalaya 8,000 to 12,000 ft. Nopal to Marsi ; 
Western Tibet; Europe and North Asia. The Indian 
B. Vvlgarut as described in Flora of British India 
and Forest Flora by Brandis is not the true 
B. Vvlgaris of Europe. The typical B. Vulgaris 
does not occur in India. 

Berberis vulgaris var. braebyhotrys^^. orthobotrys 

Bienert. Sikkim to Simla 6, OCX) to 12,000 ft. 

Berberis Walllctilana DO. 

Temperate Himalaya 8,000 to 10,000 ft.. Nopal to 
Bhutan. 

B^hasia Hills 6,000 to 6,000 ft. 

A compact upright shrub. Very handsome. 

Berberis Wilsons Hemsl. 

China. 

Rhamnaoeas 

Berohemla florlbunda Wall. 

Tropical Himalaya from the Jhelum to Sikkim, Eastern 
Bengal and Khasia Hills. 

N. ‘‘Bangay” L. “Sugru-Kung”. 

Beeohomerla braoteata Mexico. 

Jacobi. 

CupullferB 

Betula alba Linn. 

Europe. 

Betula Caerulea Blanchard. 

Ambor. 

Betula oylindrostaohys Wall. 

Temperate and Sub-tropical Himalaya 6,000 to 10,000 
ft., from the Sutlej to the Mishmi Hills; Khasia 
and Martaban Hills 3,000 to 6,000 ft., Munipore. 

N. “Sauer** L. “Lungli-Kung**. 

Betula papyraoea Dryand. 

North America. 

“Paper Birch**; “Canoe Birch**. 

Betula utllls D. Don. 

Temperate Himalaya and Western Tibet from Kashmir, 
7,(X)0 to 12,000 ft. to Sikkim 9,000 to 14,000 ft., and 
Bhutan; Japan; Afghanistan. 


Found at elevation 8,000 ft., and above; its foliage, 
changing to a yellow-russet shade in autumn, adds 
greatly to the beauty of the forests at that time. 
Peeling shcot-like bark is known as “Bhurja patra’*. 

N. Bhojapat, L. Hlo-Sangli Kung. B. Takpa. 

The type is found at the elevation of Darjeeling. 

Euphorblaom 

BIsohoAa Javanloa Bl. 

Tropical Himalaya, from Kumaon eastwards, from 
Assam southwards to Tenasserim, Deccan Peninsula; 
Western Ghats to Nilgiri Hills, Malay and Pacific 
Isles. 

N. “Kainjal” L. “Sinong Kung’*. 

It yields a dark red, good timber, which is very hard. 

Urtioaoes 

Boehmerla platyphylla 1). Don. 

Himuhaya, from Simla eastward in 7,000 ft., Eastern 
and Western Peninsulas; Ceylon; Malay Isles; 
Japan; China; Africa. 

N. “Kamali” L. “Laong”. 

Produces a fibre. 

Boennfnghausenia albiflora Ileichb. 

Himalaya — Japan. 

Legumlnosa 

Bosiflsa Yervamora Linn. 

Canary Islands. 

Rublaoaa 

Bouvardia trlphylla Salisb. 

Mexico. 

A small shrub with red flowers. 

Araliaoen 

Brassalopsis Halnia Seem. 

Temperate Himalaya, 3,000 to 6,000 ft., Nepal to 
Bhutan. 

Brasaalopais hlsplda Seem. 

Sikkim 6,000 to 7,000 ft. ; Mishmi Hills. 

Brassalopsis Hookerl Clarke. 

Himalaya, Khasia Hills alt. 4,000. 

Brassalopsis speolosa Deno. and Planch. 

Nepal and Assam to Chittagong 0 to 6,000 ft. 

Moraoca 

Broussonotia papyrifera Vent. 

Martaban and Ava Hills, Malay, Pacific Isles and 
Japan Paper-mulberry. 

Bolanaom 

Browallla Jamssonll Bentb. 

New Grenada. 

To grow this plant to the best i^vantage a support 
should be afforded to it over which the plant should 
be allowed to grow freely, the densely flowered ends 
of the branches hanging free. 

It bears orange-coloured flowers in April and May. 

Propagated from cuttings. 

Brugmansia suavaolans Beroht. A Pyesl.a Datura Bua- 

vaolans Humb. & Donpl. ex-willd. 
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n ■nuiniDtiii MTCP 
Buoklandla populim R. Br. 

Temperate Himalaya, Nepal to Bhutan 6,000 to 
8,(X)0 ft. 

Kbasia Hills 4,000 to 6,000 ft. ; Burma; Java; Sumatra. 

This tree with its dark glossy green foliage and state- 
ly habit makes a very fine specimen. The wood makes 
very good charcoal and the timber is good. N. 
“Pipli'* L. “Singliang kung”. 

LoganlaoM 

Buddlaia aalatloa Lour. 

Throughout India ascending to 6,800 ft. ; Malaya ; 
Cochin-China and China. 

A shrub common in the district. The flowers borne in 
March are very fragrant. N. ‘‘Newarpati*^ or 
“Bhimsinpati’^ L. “Pondam kung”. 

Buddlaia bratlllensla Jacq. 

Brazil. 

Buddlaia Colvllal Hk. f. 

Sikkim 9,(X)0 to 12,000 ft. 

Bears large crimson flowers in May and seeds freely 
in the garden. 

N. “liokh Gurupis”, L. “Choung kung*\ 

Buddlaia Davidll Franch. 

China. • 

Buddlaia globoea Hope. 

Chile and Peru. 

Buddlaia Hamsiayana Koehne. 

China. 

Promises well. 

Buddlaia Intarmadia H. B. & K. 

Mexico. 

Promises well. 

Buddlaia LIndlayana Fortune. 

China. 

Quite hardy here. Propagated from cuttings. 

Buddlaia madagatoarlantls Lam. 

Madagascar. 

Hardy but not vigorous at this elevation. 

Propagated from cuttings. 

Buddlaia nivaa Duthie. 

China. 

Promises well. 

Buddlaia variabilla Hqpisl. 

China. 

Promises well. 

Buddlaia variabilla Homsl. var. magnifica. 

China. 

Promises to do well in this locality. 

Buddlaia variabilla Hemsl. var. Veitchii. 

Promises to do well in this locality. 

Buxaoas 

Buxua aamparvirant Linn. 

Temperate Himalaya, Kumaon to Simla 5,000 to 

9,000 ft. 


Bhutan 5,000 to 9,000 ft., Punjab; Westward to North 
Africa and Britain; Northward to Western Siberia. 
Turkestan, China and Japan. The ‘‘Box-tree’’ 
flourishes well at Darjeeling. 

Propagated by cuttings or layers. 

Legumlnoaa 

Caaalpinia aappan Linn. 

Eastern and Western Peninsulas; Malaya. 

Caaalpinia aeplarla Roxb. 

Tropical Asia. 

Calllandra bravipes Benth. 

Brazil. 

A shrub like an Acacia, very showy when in flower 
during August. Produces seed and may be pro- 
pagated from cuttings. 

Varbenaoaa 

Cailloarpa Japonloa Thunb. 

Japan. 

A rather pretty shrub, grows well, flowers freely and 
ripens seed. Propaga^ from seed or cuttings. 

Cailloarpa rubella Ldl. 

Sikkim 2,000 ft. ; Khasia and Jaintia Hills 2,000 to 
4,000 ft. 

China. 

A shrub which has proved hardy here. Very pretty 
when bearing its purple fruits. 

Cailloarpa vostita Wall. 

Nepal, Sikkim 1,000 to 4,000 ft. 

This tree has proved hardy here in Darjeeling, though 
it is not so vigorous as it is at lower elevations. N. 
“Goohlo” L. “Sunga kung”. 

SaxIfragaooB 

Calllooma serratlfolla Andr. 

New South Wales, Australia. 

Attains a height of fifteen ft., and flowers profusely 
in May. It will bear pruning., 

Myrtaoen 

Calllatemon braohyandrus Lindl. 

Australia. 

Callistemon Coocineut F. Mull. 

A very showy plant bearing its scarlet “bottle-brush” 
flowers profusely in May and June. 

Calllstamoii lanoaolatus Swaat. 

Australia. 

Calllstamon phoanloaua Lindl. 

Australia. 

Calllataffion rigidua R. Br. 

Australia. 

Calllstamon aalignus Sweet. 

Australia. 

Flowers yellow, home in May and June. 

Calllstamon apaoloaus DC. 

Western Australia. 

A handsome flowering shmb. 
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PlnMta 

Oallltrls rhomboldea K. Br. 

Australia. 

Thrives well. 

Callltrig robuata R. Br. 

Australia. 

LegumlnosflB 

Calpumea aurea Baker. ** 

Tropical Africa. 

Calpumea lasiogyne E. Mcy. 

South Africa, Natal Laburnum, Austrl. 

Calycanthaoea 

Calycanthus florldus Linn. 

North America. 

TheaoeflB 

(Ternstroenfiacea) 

Camellia druplfera Lour. Thea drupifera (Lour.) Pierre. 

Eastern Himalaya 3,fX)0 to 7,000 ft., Nepal to Bhutan; 
China, Burma, Assam and Khasia Hills 6,000 to 
8,(KK) ft.: Tenasserim and Andaman islands. N. 
“Juntrli Cha”, L. “Chasing” or ‘‘Cha kung*;. The 
wood is hard like that ol the tea plant and is used 
for tool handles. 

Camellia Japonica Wall.=Thea Japonica Baill. 

Japan and China. 

The cultivated Camellia is hardy at this elevation 
but the choicer kinds require to be sheltered under 
cover of glass or a verandah. They flower in January 
and February when the frost and mist often spoil 
the flowers. Propagated here by cuttings. 

Camellia sasangua Thunb.=Thea saaangua Nois ex Gels. 

Japan and China. 

Camellia Thea Link. Thea sinensis L. 

Cultivated Tea. Roughly three varieties are cultivat- 
ed in the district “China”, “Assam indigenous” 
and “Hybrid”. 

Poiemonlaoea 

Cantua buxifolia Lam. 

Peruvian Andes. 

This shrub is very beautiful with its arching branches 
bearing at the tip scarlet flowers. 

Propagated from half ripe cuttings, which take some 
time to root. 

LegumlnossB 

Caragana arboresoens Lam. 

Siberia. 

Flowers freely. Spreads itself from seed in this 
garden. 

Caragana Franchetlana Korn. 

China. 

Juglandaoesi 

Carya alba Nutt. 

North America. 


VartMnaaaM 

Caryoptaris Walllohlana Schau. 

Subtropical Himalaya 0 to 4,500 ft., Himalaya from 
the Punjab to Bhutan. 

L. “Maltetrip”. 

Flaoourtlaoefls 

Casearla glomerata Roxb. 

Sikkim, Bhutan and Khasia Hills 3,000 to 5,000 ft. 

L. “Teling kung”, N. “burgonli”. The wood is used 
for building, and for the manufacture of charcoal. 

Rutaoea 

€aslmlroa edulls La Llavo. 

Mexico. 

St. Michael Orange. 

Lagumlnosa 

Cassia oorymbasa Lam. 

New Sjiain. 

Cassia hirsuta Linn. 

Tropical America. 

Cassia lavigata Willd. 

Tropics. 

A very free flowering shrub, bearing seed plentifully. 
Bears hard pruning. 

Cassia marylandioa Linn. 

I'uited States. 

Wild or American Senna. 

Fagacaa 

Castanea sativa Mill. 

Asia Minor, Europe, Japan and North America. 

The “Spanish” or “sweet Chestnut”. This species 
bus been planted in the district. 

Cupulifera 

Castanopsis Hystrix A. DC. 

Eastern Himalaya, Sikkim, 4,000 to 8,000 ft.; Khasia 
Hills 2,000 to 4,(X)0 ft.; Malaya, Perak 4,000 to 

5.000 ft. 

A large tree plentiful round Darjeeling. In May the 
tree is very conspicuous when in flower. 

Yields good timber and firewood, also edible fruit. 

N. “Katus” L. “Koshw Kung”. 

Castanopsis indica A. DC. 

Tropical Himalaya, from Nepal Eastward, 2,0(X) to 

4.000 ft. 

Assam and Khasia Hills and Sylhet 4,(X)0 ft. ; Chitta- 
gong. 

Gives good timber and firewood. The fruit is edible 
and of good flavour. 

Castanopsis tribuloides A. DC. 

Tropical, Subtropical and Temperate Himalaya Burma 
and all the hiil ranges of Trans-Gangetio India to 
Burma. 

Bears a small nut of very pleasant flavour whv3h is 
eagerly sought for by the hill people. 

N. “Musri Katus“; L. “KasbiB-shem” . The wood is 
used for building purposes. 
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CatuarlnaoM 

Casuarina aquititifolla Linn. 

casuarina montana Leschen. 

Malaya. 

casuarina subsrosa Otto A Dietr. 

Australia. 

Grows well but slowly. 

BIgnonlaosa 

Catalpa bignonloidss Walt. 

North America. 

Indian Bean. 

Catalpa Kflempferl Sieb. & Zucc. 

Japan. 

Catalpa speclosa Warder. 

North America, United States of America. 

Grows and flowers freely. 

Mellaoes 

Cedrela Toona Hoxb. 

Tropical Himalaya from the Indus Eastward, ascend- 
inj; to 3,()(X) ft. ; Hilly district of Central and South 
India; Malava; Java; Australia. 

The well-known “Toon” yielding the equally well- 
known timber of that name. A well-developed speci- 
men makes a most handsome tree. 

N. “Tooni”, L. “Silot kung”. 

The loaves are used as fodder for cattle. 

Plnaoeas 

Csilrus LIbani Barrel var. Deodara=C» Dsodara Loudon. 

North West Himalaya from Kuinuon Westward. 3,500 
to 12,000 ft. ; Afghanistan. 

Makes a good specimen if on the clay in an exposed 
position. Cones at about 20 years of age. “Deodar” 
yields fragrant oil and durable wood when grown in 
natural condition. Planted in 1895. 

Celastraoon 

Celastrus ChamplonI Benth. 

Hongkong. 

Celastrus paniculata Willd. 

Tropical and Sub-Tropical Himalaya, 1,000 to 4,000 ft. 

Punjab and throughout the hilly districts of India up 
to 3,000 ft., Ceylon, Malay Archipelago, Philippine 
Islands. 

A large woody Aimber. 

Celastrus stylosus Wall. 

Nepal; Sikkim Himalaya, 6,000 to 6,000 ft.; Khasia; 
Himalaya 4,000 to 5,000 ft. 

A climber with flexible stems and corky bark. 

Ulmaoea 

Celtls australis L. • 

South Europe and Temperate Asia. 

Celfis oooidantalls L. 

Canada and North America. 

“Hackberry”. 


Caltls WIghtll Planch. 

The Circars- Nilgiri Hills 4,000 to 6,000 ft.; Andaman 
Isis. ; Ceylon ; Malay Isis. ; Australia. 

Taxaoea 

Caphalotaxus drupaoea Sieb. and Zucc. 

Japan. 

Grows well and fruits freely. 

Caphalotaxus Griffithll ilk. f. 

Assam, Naga Hills, Mishmi and Burma (Rub> 
Mines) . 

LegumlnosflB 

Ceratonia Siliqua Linn. 

South Europe, Austria. 

The “Locust Tree”. In Darjeeling it flowers freely in 
the spring. It produces suckers at some distance 
from the stem and may be propagated by means of 
these. 

Sdanaoeae 

Cestrum aurantlacum Lindl. 

America, Guatimala. 

Very free growing and qinte hardy. Bears in the rains 
panit'les ol orange colourotl flowers, which are suc- 
cee<led by white fruits. Propagated from seeds or 
cuttings. 

Cestrum calycinum H. B. and K. 

Peru. 

Cestrum corymbosum Schlecht. 

Brazil. 

One of the best of recent introductions to Darjeeling. 
Its flowers are lew but large and in appearan(‘e 
remind one of a Fuchsia. Propagated from cuttings. 

Cestrum elegans Schlecht. 

Mexico. 

A very pretty flowering shrub, almost always in 
flower. Propagatcnl from setni or cuttings or by 
division ol the plant. 

Cestrum fascloulatum Miers. 

Mexico. 

A shrub somewhat extensively planted in and around 
Darjeeling. It is seldom out of flower. Propagated 
from seed or cuttings, or by division of the plants. 

Cestrum nocturnum Linn. 

America; introduced and naturalised in India. 

Not quite hardy in Darjeeling. 

Cestrum ovatum Willd ex Roem. & Sebuit. 

Venezuela. 

Cestrum ParquI L’Herit. 

Chile. 

Cestrum Papplgll Lindl. 

Lsl. Martinique. 

Cestrum Smithll (Hort).=:C. elegans 6'cht. var. Smithii. 

Mexico. 

A species with pretty rose-coloured flowers. 

Cestrum sallolfoliuni Jacq. 

Venezuela. 
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CMtrum tubarotum Jacq. 

Locality doubtful. 

Cettrum virldiflorum Hook. 

Brazil. 

Not quite hardy in Darjeeling. It flowers in winter at 
the time when frost sometimes kills the higher and 
outer branches. 

PInaoeflB 

ChamflBcyparis formosenaifli Matsum. 

Formosa. 

The genus is much confused with Thiij\a and Cruprcs- 
sus as regards nomenclature. 

ChamaBcyparla Lawaonlana Pari. 

North and West America; 

North California. 

Makes a shapely specimen. 

Chamacy parts pisifera Sieb. & Zucc. 

Japan. 

Makes a good specimen and grows quickly. It is one 
of the best ornamental Conilers for planting in 
Darjeeling. 

Palma 

Chamarops humllls Linn. 

Southern Europe and North Africa. 

Calycanthacea 

Chimonanthus fragrans Lindl. 

Japan. 

A shrub flowering in late winter and early spring, all 
the outer branches being crowded with the yellow 
flowers which are very fragrant. It produces seed 
here. 

Lauracea 

CInnamomum Camphora T. Nees. 

Japan. 

The * ‘Camphor Tree”. 

CInnamomum obtusifollum Nees. 

Nepal, Sikkim, Assam, Tennasscrim, Andamans. 

Rutaooa 

Citrus Aurantium Linn. 

Asia. 

An Orange of the loose skinned variety Jind very sweet 
in flavour. It is cultivated in the district at eleva- 
tion 1,000 to 4,000 tt. It fruits plentifully, the 
fruit coming into the market and being largely 
exported from October to March. The tree is pro- 
pagated by seed and by “gooties”. “Santara” is 
the local name of this kind of orange. 

Citrus medioa Linn. var. medica proper. 

llie “Lime” is cultivated in the district but not to 
any great extent, or as a market crop. 

Citrus msdioa Linn. var. ** Spineless Lurie”. 

Ranunculaoea 

Clematis Buohananlana DC. 

Temperate Himalaya, 6,000 to 10,000 ft.; Mishmi. 

Bears pretty cream coloured flowers. 


Clematis oampaniflora Brot. 

Portugal. 

Clematis ohrysooarpa Welw. 

Tropical Africa. 

Clematis oonnata DC. 

Temperate Himalaya from Hazara to Sikkim, 4,000 to 

10.000 ft. 

Clematis Flammula Linn. 

Soutborn Europe. 

Clematis Gourlana Roxb. 

Western Himalaya 1,000 to 3,000 ft. ; Assam, Burma 
and Eastern Peninsula, Ceylon. 

Clematis graveolens Jjindl. 

West Temperate Himalaya from Marri to Kumaon, 

6.000 to 11,000 ft. 

Clematis Integrlfolla Linn. 

Eastern Europe, S. Asia. 

Clematis Jaokmanni Moore “hybrid”. 

A horticultural variety or series of varieties. This 
Clematis flourishes fairly well in Darjeeling if afford- 
ed shelter from heavy rain, as on the side of a 
building. 

Clematis JackmannI Moore. 

Conservaiofy. 

A horticultural variety. 

The sepal in the centre of the flower are often pro- 
duced, thick in texture and green in colour. 

Clematis JackmannI Moore. 

Conservatory. 

Another horticultural variety with mauve-coloured 
flowers. 

Clematis montana Buch.-Ham. ex DC. 

Temperate Himalaya from the Indus to the Brahmor- 
putra, ascending to 1 2,(KK) ft. ; Khasia Hills above 

4.000 ft. 

In the wild state this is one of the most showy 
climbers of the district. It adapts itself to cultiva- 
tion very readily and flowers very freely. The 
general name for Clematis spp. in Nepalese is 
“Kanasi lahara” and in Lepcha “Tumbrumchelop” . 

Clematis Napaulensis DC. 

Temperate Himalaya, from Garhwal to Bhutan. 

Clematis orlentalls Linn. 

Indus to Kumaon, Tibet, W. and N. Asia. 

Clematis soongorica Bunge. ' 

Siberia, Baluchistan. 

Clematis reota Linn. 

South and East Europe. 

Clematis tangutloa Korsh. 

Asia. 

'Vervenaoe« 

Clerodendrum Infortunatum Geertn. 

Throughout India from Garhwal and Assam to Ceylon 
and Singapore; Malaya. 

L. “Kambaldum”. 
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ClerodMidrum squamatum Vahl. 

Sikkim, Bhutan, Assam, Ehasia HUls and Sylhet. 

Has been cut down by frost; otherwise hardy here. 

Polamonlaoaa 

Cobasa aoandant Cav. 

Mexico. 

A rampant climber with smooth tough flexible stems. 
It flowers profusely. Propagated from cuttings or 
seed. It is quite hardy here. 

Rublaoea 

Coprosma grandifolla Hook. f. 

New Zealand. 

Coprosma luolda Forst. 

New Zealand. 

Boraginaooa) 

Cordia serratifolla H. B. & K. 

Mexico. 

Llllaoeas 

Cordyline australis Hk. f. 

New Zealand. 

Cordyline IndIvIsa Steud. 

New Zealand. , 

A freely growing plant, flowers and seeds in the 
Garden. 

Corc^line indivisa Steud. var. lati folia. 

New Zealand. 

Cordyline Javanica Klotzsch. 

Tropical Asia; Australia. 

CorlarlaoesB 

Corlarla nepalonsis Wall. 

Temperate and Sub-tropical Himalaya from Marri 

3,000 to C,(K)() ft. to Bhutan, ascending to 11,000 ft. 
in Sikkim ; Yunnan. 

Corlarla termlnalls Hemsl. 

Western China and Himalaya, 

Comaooe 

Comus alba L. 

North Asia. 

Comus amomum Mill. 

North America. 

Comus oapitata Wajl. 

From Eulu and Eumaon to Bhutan. 

A handsome flowering tree. 

Comus florida L. var. flore-rubro. 

Eastern North America. 

‘‘Flowering Dogwood**. 

Cornua kouaa Buerger. 

Japan. * 

Cornus omolnalls Sieb. & Zuec. 

Japan. 

Comus stolonifora Michx. 

North America. 


Cupullferas 

Corylus Avellana Linn. 

Europe; North Africa and Temperate Asia. 

The “Hazel’* or “Filbert’*. It has fruited once or 
twice in the gardens, Asia Minor. 

Corylus forox Wall. 

Central and Eastern Himalaya, Nepal to Sikkim 

8.000 to 10,000 ft. 

The fruit is hard shelled but the nut is palatable. 

Rosaoea 

Cotoneaster acuminata Ldl. 

Temperate Himalaya, Sirmoor to Eumaon 4,600 to 

12.000 ft. to Sikkim 7,000 to 13,000 ft. 

Cotoneaster baclllarls Wall. 

Temperate Himalaya, Waziristan 4,000 to 10,000 ft. 
Salt Range, 1 ,600 ft. to 2,500 ft. 

Cotoneaster buxifolla Wall. 

Western Peninsula, Nilgiri and Pulny Hills, Temperate 
Himalaya, Sirrnore to Bhutan. 

Cotoneaster divaricata Rehd. & Wilson. 

Central and Western China. 

Cotoneaster Franchetl Boiss. 

China. 

Cotoneaster frigida Wall. 

Central and Eastern Himalaya; Nepal; Interior of 
Sikkim, 7,000 to 9,000 ft. 

This species makes a spreading tree of low stature. 
It looks handsome in autumn, when the pendant 
outer branches are loaded with crimson berries. 

Cotoneaster humifusa Duthie. 

China. 

Cotoneaster hebepbylla Diels. 

Yunnan China. 

Cotoneaster microphylla Wall. 

Temperate liitnaluya, at 8,(K)0 ft. Kashmir to Bhutan. 
A dwarf shrub well-known in English gardens. 

Cotoneaster pannosa Franch. 

Yunnan China. 

Cotoneaster reflexa Carr. 

China. 

Cotoneaster rotundlfoiia Wall. 

Central and Eastern Himalaya, 9,000 to 11,000 ft., 
Nepal to Bhutan. 

Cotoneaster SImsonsll Hort. 

Ehasia Hills. 

Cotoneaster thymifolla Hort. 

Temperate and Alpine Himalaya, Kashmir to Sikkim. 

Cratagus arkansana Sargent. 

America. 

Cratagus Cambyi Sargent. 

South Eastern United States. 

Cratagus Cordata Soland. 

America. 
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Cratagut crenulata Roxb. 

Temperate Himalaya, from Sirmore to Bhutan (oxclu- 
Hive of Sikkim) 2,000 to 8,000 ft. 

Cratagus Crus-galli Linn.- 

North America. 

Cratagus ouneata Sieb & Zucc. 

Japan. 

Flourishes well. Flowers and ripens fruit in quite a 
small stage. 

Cratagus Douglasll Lindl. 

North West America. 

Cratagus glandulosa Mitch. 

United States of America. 

Cratagus Oxyaoantha Linn. 

Europe, Western Temperate Himalaya 0,000 to 9,000 
ft. 

The well-known Hawthorn. Flowers and ripens fruit 
but is not very vigonms. 

Cratagus Pyracantha Medic. 

South Europe. 

Euphorblaoea 

Croton oaudatus Geisch. 

Eastern Himalaya, Sikkim and Bhutan; Assam, Bengal 
and Sylhet, to the Do<(an and Malacca; Ceylon, 
Java and Philippines. 

N. *‘Halloray”, L. “7'alikor-rik”. 

PinacesD 

Cryptomerla Japonica D. Don. 

Japan. Japanese Cedar. 

Introduced to the Darjeeling distri<’i about 1860, and 
since then extensively planifHl between elevations 
3,000 ft. and 8,000 ft. At the lower elevations the 
tree is of sparser, more o])en growth, thus giving 
to it a character different to the dense dark mas- 
sive appearance it presents at (i,()(K) ft. elevations. 
It seeds very freely from the age of about 15 years, 
and the seeds germinate where they fall if conditions 
are favourable. The timber though light, short 
grained and brittle is useful in situations not 
exiiosed to damp. 

Cryptomeria Japonioa D. Don. var. vmdissima, 

Japan. 

Cupresaus BenthamI Endl. = C. lusitanloa Miller var. 

Benthami. 

Mexico and Guatemala. Mexican Cypress. 

Cupraisus funebris Endl. 

China. Chinese Weeping Cypress. 

Grows well though slowly. Introduced in 1901. 

Cupresaus Goveniana Gord. 

California. 

Grows well. Introduced in 1906. 

Cupresaus Lawsoniana Murr. 

North-West California. 

**Lawson’B Qypress” thrives well. Introduced in 


Cupresaus Lindleyi Elotzsch. 

Mexico. 

Grows well. Introduced in 1904. 

Cupresaus maorooarpa Hartw. 

Monterey Cypress. 

South California. Introduced in 1904. 

Cupresaus obtusa Koch. var. aurea, 

Henoki. Southern and Central Japan. Introduced in 
1901. 

Cupresaus pisifera Koch. 

Sawara Cypress. 

Japan. 

Flourishes well, and makes a handsome specimen. 
Introduced in 1JX)1. 

Cupresaus pisifera var. nurea. 

Cupresaus sempervirens Linn. 

Mediterranean Cypress. 

North Persia to South Europe (Mediterranean). 
lntrodu(‘ed in 1904. 

Cupressus sempervirens Linn. var. strivta. 

Introduced in 1902. 

Cupressus torulosa Don. 

Western Himalaya, Nepal to Chamba 4,500 to 9,000 ft. ; 
W'. Szechiien, China. 

Grows 1 airly well, hut loses its lower branehes. Cones 
freely. It has been planted about the town and 
district and there are some large trees in existence. 
Introduced in 1901. 

Rosaoeas 

Cydonia japonica Thunb. 

China and Japan. 

‘‘Japanese Quinee’ ’ . 

Asolepladaoeas 

Cynanchum VInoetoxioum Pers. 

Temperate Himalaya, Kashmir to Sikkim 7, (XX) to 
11,0(M) ft.; Westward to Norway and Spain. 

Solanaoea 

Cyphomandra betaoea Sendt. 

South Brazil. 

This is the species which produces the fruit locally 
named “Tree-Tomato”. It har been cultivated oi 
late years in the neigh bourhooil at elevations 3,(K)0 
to 5,000 ft. for the Darjeeling market. Plants 
noticeable on account of their large leaves and 
strings of purple e^g shaped fruits, may be aeen 
along the Railway line 

Legumlnoes 

Cytlsue albue Link. 

Spain and Portugal. 

The “white flowered Broom” grows and flowers well 
in Darjeeling. Propagated by seeds or cuttings. 

Cytitus Ardolnl Foum. 

Maritime Alps. 
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Cytlsut looparfut Link. 

Europe. 

The **Broom” has been extensively planted on the hill- 
sides about the town. It flowers well and ripens 
seed but is not long-lived. Tlie seedlings require 
very careful handling if transplanted. 

ThymellaoM 

Daphne oannabina Wall-D. papyraoea Wall, ex Steud. 

Temperate Himalaya from Chamba to Bhutan, 5,000 
to 7,000 ft. in the West, 6,000 to 10,000 ft. in the 
East; Khasia Hills, 3,000 to 6,000 ft. 

A very pretty shrub, flowerinc in the winter, flowers 
white and very fragrant. Plantn of the hi^er ele- 
vations flower when leafless. The bark which is 
tough and fibrous, is manufactured into a yellow- 
coloured paper. L. “Dhenok”, N. **Argaili** or 
“Kagati”. B. ‘‘Daysping”. 

Daphne odora Thunb. 

China, Japan. 


Dendrooalamus patellarla Gamble. 

Sikkim Himalaya, 4,000 ft. Naga Hills. 

N. ‘*Nibha»\ L. “Pagjiok*’. 

Legumlnoea 

Desmondlum florlbundum (D. Don) DO. 

Himalaya. 

Desmodlum oxyphyllum DC. 

Central and Eastern Himalaya, tropical and temperate 
zones Kumaon and Simla to Assam and Khasia, up 
to 7,000 ft. 

Desmodlum polyoarpum DC: 

Himalayas up to 5,000 ft.; everywhere in the Plains 
to Burma and Ceylon, Zanzibar, Malay Isles, Phillip- 
pines, China, Japan and Polynesia. 

Desmodlum sambueenoe DC. 

Himalaya temperate and tropical zones from the Upper 
Punjab to Elhasia ascendmg to 7,000 ft. 


Daphne odora var. varigata. 

Daphne Surell W. W. Smith A Cave. 

Darjeeling district at 5,000 ft. elevation. 

Euphorblaoea 

Daphniphyllum himalayense Muell. 

Himalaya. 

Solanaoes 

Datura arborea Linn. 

Peru. 

It is rather too cold in Darjeeling for this species, but 
good specimens may be seen now and then at lower 
elevations. 

Datura oomuoopla (Hort.)r=D. fastuosa Linn. 

Horticultural origin. Double and tripple flowered 
variety of D. fastuosa. 

Datura suaveolens Humb. & Bonpl. 

Mexico. 


Desmodlum Soaipe DC. 

Hills of the Western Peninsula and Ceylon; Malay 
and Mascarine Isles; Abyssinia and Natal. 

Deemodlum eeselllfollum Torr. & Gray. 

America. 

Desmodlum tlllfollum G. Don. 

Himalaya from Upper Punjab to Tavoy, temperate and 
sub-tropical zones, ascending to 9,000 ft. 

A shrub or small tree common round Darjeeling. 
Flowers in quite a young stage or on young growths 
when cut hard back. 

Sexifragaoea 

Deutzia oorymbosa Br. 

Temperate Himalaya. Kashmir to Bhutan, 6,000 to 

10,000 ft.; China, Manchuria, Amurland. 

A handsome flowering shrub, commonly cultivated in 
the neighbourhood and used for hedges. Propagated 
by cuttings. Old plants should be severely pruned 
occasionally. 


Urtloaosa 

Dabrsgsasla velutina Gaud. 

Sub-Tropical Himalaya, Kumaon to Sikkim, 2,000 to 

6,000 ft. ; Assam and Khasia HiUs ; Deccan Penin- 
sula; Ceylon, Java. Is a handsome shrub when in 
fruit. N. ‘‘Tusharay^', L. ‘^Kamhyem kung”. The 
fibre is useful. 

Bgrberldaoea 

Deoaltnei Inaignit H. f. A T. 

Eastern Himalaya 6,000 to 10,000 ft.; Bhutan and 
Sikkim. 

This plant is extremely local in the neighbouring 
forests of Sikkim. The fruit called ‘‘Bhera singh” 
by the Nppalese and **Lukchurhauzho” by the Lep- 
cnas on account of their resemblance in ^ape to 
Sheep’s horns, are eagerly sought after by the 
natives, who greatly relish the sweet pulp in which 
the seeds are embedded. 

Qramlnatt • 

Dandrooalamiia Hamlltonll Nees A Am. 

Timical Himalaya from Garhwal to Sikkim; Assam, 
Khasia Hills and Sylhet. 

'^Tama Bans” used for many domestic purposes. 


Dautzia graollla Sieb. 

Japan. 

A very pretty dwarf flowering shrub. The numerous 
white flowers are borne in racemes all along the 
branches in May. Propagated by cuttings. 

Dautzia aoabra Thunb. 

Japan. 

MMyaoaa 

DIoallaatylaa JuJublfolla Bth. and Hk. f. 

Eastern Tropical Himalaya, Sikkim and Bhutan. 

Conspicuous because of its large bracteoles, which 
accompanying the flower, persist with the fruit. 
The fibre of the bark is not very lasting. L. ‘‘Dang 
saviyok”. 

Saxifragaaaa 

Diohroa fabiifuga Lour. 

Temperate Himalaya, Bhutan to Nepal, 5,000 to 

8,000 ft.; Khasia Hills 4,000 to 6,000 ft.; Java; 
China; PhiUppines. 

A shrub common in the district, the flowers, in colour 
of 2 shades of blue and the turquoiseblue berries 
are pretty. Among the natives the leaves and root 
bark have a reputation as a remedy for fever. N. 
“Basak”. L. “Gyebukanak”. 
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caprtfMIteta 

Qtorvllla raoMimta Mast. 

Ghina. 

This shrub is very sulthlito for Darjeeling gardens. It 
flowers very frpely in April-May^ and bears hard 
pruning very well. Easily propagated by cuttings or 
from seed, which it bears plentifully. 

DIarvllla roioa Mast. 

dhiha. 

EbihaoM 

DIotpyrot Kaki Linn. 

Khasia Hills; Eastern India; China and Japan. 

Th© ‘Persimmon** has fruited in the district at 4,000 
ft. elevation, but is not usually grown. 

Anaoardlaoas 

Dablnaa volgarla Ham. 

Central and Eastern Himalaya, Nepal to Sikkim, 
4,000 to 7,000 ft. ; Mishmi Hills. 

The bracts on the female inflorescence, white in colour 
and persistent, make this plant showy in the 
autumn. The fruiting branches are hawked about 
Darjeeling in the cold season, being sold as a mate- 
rial for decoration. N. '^Sangli”. 

RoaaoM 

Oooynia Indioa Dene. 

Eastern Temperate Himalaya, Sikkim 4,000 to 6,000 
ft., Bhutan, 7,500 ft., Khasia Hills, 6,000 ft., 
Burma, Yunnan. 

The ^^Mehel”. The lower branches bear large strong 
spines, these gradually become more and more 
branch like as the tree gains stature and are entire- 
ly absent at 20 ft. from the ground. The tree makes 
a tall and rather sparse specimen. It coppices well. 
The wild form bears fruit not unlike a crab-apple, 
which falls in late autumn. 

Sapindaoea 

DodofiM vlaoosa Linn. 

All warm countries. 

Does not grow well in Darjeeling. 

8taniullaoaa 

Mmbpya aoutanguia Oav. 

Mauritius. 

Grows but does not flower in Darjeeling. 

Dombaya natalansis Bond. 

South Africa. 

Grows but does not flower. 

AmaryKidaoea 

DoryanflM i^almarl A. HilL 

N. EUmalaya, Australia. 

EtMMrpioaB 

Eahlnaoarput dakyoarpus Bth.i^Sloaiiia datyoarpa (Benth.) 

Chatter jee, Comb, nov. 

Eastern Himalaya, Bhutan to Sikkim, 4,000 to 6,000 
ft. 

One of the tallest trees of the forest, with a peculiar 
truncated top, and with markedly buttressed trunk. 
It yields good timber. 

N. '*Gobria”. L. ‘^Beedt-kung*’. 


Tbymellaaam 

Edgeiverthia Qardneri Meissn. 

Central and Eastern Himalaya, Nepal to Bhutan, 
5,000 to 7,000 ft.; China; Japan. 

A very pretty shrub bearing in the spriiig numerous 
heads of sweet scented yellow flowers. N. **Argaili” 
and **Kagati” in allusion to the fact that string 
and paper is made from its tough fibrous bark. L. 
“Deyshing”. The white paper sold locally as 
‘^Nepali paper” is made from the bark of this ^ant. 

BoraglfUioo 0 

Ehretia aouminata R. Br. 

Australia. 

Ehretia Walliohiana Hk. f. & T. 

Sikkim and Bhutan, 2,000 to 7,000 ft. ; Khasia Hills. 

N. ‘‘Boeri”. L. “Noom kung”. 

Elasagnaooa 

ElMgnus argentea Pursh. 

North America. 

‘‘Silver Berry”. 

Elmagnug latifolia Linn. 

Subtropical and Temperate Himalaya, Kumaon to 
Bhutan, 2,000 to 8,000 ft. • Assam ; Bengal; Tenas- 
serim; Indian Peninsula; Ueylon, Malaya; Penang; 
China. 

The fruit of this species is sold in the local bazars in 
April, under the name of “Malindo”. 

Elmgnus pyriformis Hk. f. 

Upper Assam. 

Elasagnus umbellata Tluinb. 

Japan. 

ElBOcarpaoafls 

Elsooarpus slkklmenals Mast. 

Eastern Himalaya, Sikkim, 5,000 ft. 

A largo tree. The fruit which resembles olives, is 
eaten by children. N. “Bhadrusi”. L. “Shepkyell 
kung”. 

Myrsinaoaa 

Emballa Gamblal Kurz. 

Sikkim, 6,000 to 9,000 ft. 

A large climber. The leaves are eaten by the 
Bhutiyas. 

Emballa Naguthia D. Don. 

Nepal, Sikkim, 5,000 to 10,000 ft.; Khasia Hills. 

A large climber. N. “Pattiamlo”. 

Juglandaoam 

Efigalhardtia apiaata Bl. 

Subtropical Himalaya, from N^al to Bhutan 6,000 ft. ; 
Assam; Manipore; Khasia Hills; Tenasserim; Java; 
Cochin-China. 

Indigenous in the district up to 5,000 ft. It makes a 
fine spreading tree, handsome in appearance with its 
numerous large pendant inflorescences. The trunk 
yields timber cfC fair quality. L. “Suviak kung”. 
N. “Mowa”. 

ErloaoM 

Enklanthua hlmalaleut Hk. f. 4b T. 

Eastern Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan, 8,000 to 11,000 ft. 
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Efitada soandant Bth. = Entada phaaaoHHdas (L.) Merr. 

Central and Eastern Himalaya, NepaL up to 4,000 ft. 
in Sikkim. Western Peninsula, Ceylon, Malacca; 
throughout the Tropics. 

N. “Pangra*\ L. *‘Kulhor-rik**. 

This large climber bears large constricted flattened 
woody pods, containing large flat seeds which are 
eaten by the Lepchas, used by the Nepalese for 
washing the hair and by ohildren as playthings. 

TlllaooM 

Entalaa arboretoens R. Br. 

New Zealand. 


Aoanthaoas 

Erantheimim indioum Clarke =.Pseuderanthemuiii indioum 

A. M. Sc Cowan. 

Sikkim and Bhutan, 1,000 to 5,000 ft.; Assam; Khasia 
and Jaintia Hills. 

L . ‘ *Chongkek-dum’ ’ . 

This shrub flowers in Darjeeling but is ve^ stunted 
compared to specimens at a lower elevation, where 
flne plants may at times be seen near Nepalese 
dwellings. 

Rotaoaa 

Erlobotrya Hookerlana Dene. 

Eastern Himalaya, Sikkim, 6,500 to 8,000 ft. to Bhutan 
4,000 to 6,600 ft. 

This species makes a low shrub-like tree. Its large 
leaves give it distinction. It flowers and fruits well. 
The fruit resembles a small Loquat but is not edible. 

Eriobotrya petlolata Hk. f. 

Eastern Himalaya, Sikkim 5,000 to 9,000 ft. Bhutan. 

N. “Maya’\ 

A medium-sized, spreading tree. It flowers in May, 
and the flowers are strongly and rather unpleasant- 
ly scented. The fruit is small, green and hard not 
edible. It sows itself very freely. 

Legumlnoca 

Erytbrina arboretoana Roxb. 

Central and Eastern Himalaya, Kumaon to Sikkim 
and Khasia, ascending to 7,000 ft. 

N. “Fullido»\ 

Very showy when in flower and leaf, at the latter part 
of the rains. Grows freely from branch cuttings 
and is so used on land-slip and for hedges. 

Erythrina Criata-Galli Linn. 

Braail. 

Erythrina Indloa Lam. 

Asia to Australia. 


Saxlfra g aa m 

Eaoallonla orginanala Gazdn. 

Braail. 

Myrtaoa^ 

Euoalyptiia aomenloldaa Schau. 
Australia. 


|V— -oonM. 

Euoalyptus Boalatoana F. MueU. 

Australia. 

Euaalyptiia botryoMaai Sm. 

Australia. 

Eucalyptus oltrloidora Hook. 

Australia. 

Eucalyptus crabra F. MudL 

Australia. * 

Eucalyptus fleifolia F. Muell. 

Australia. 

Salmon-flowered variety. 

Australia. 

Pink-flowered variety. 

Eucalyptus Qlabulus Labill. 

Australia. 

The **Blue Gum” grows well; there are some good 
specimens in the neighbourhood. 

Eucalyptus gcmpbocaphala DO. 

Australia. 

Eucalyptus longifolia Link. 

Australia. 

Eucalyptus Macarthurll Deane & Maiden. 

Australia. 

Eucalyptus maculata Hook. 

Australia. 

Eucalyptus Maldcnl F. Muell. 

Australia. 

Eucalyptus marginata Sm. 

Australia. 

Eucalyptus paniculate Sm. 

Australia. 

Eucalyptus resinifera Sm. 

Australia. 

Eucalyptus relaglana. 

Australia. 

Eucalyptus rostrate Schlecht. 

Australia. 

This species does better than any in Darjeeling, but is 
often broken by the strong winds in March. 

Eucalyptus Smithll R. T. Ba^r. 

Australia. 

Eucalyptus Stuartlana F. Muell. 

Australia. 

Eucalyptus torsticomis Sm. 

Australia. 

ColastracsB 

Euonymus suropMis Lmm, 

Western Asia; Europe. 

A deciduous species. 

Euanymus grandlflorus Wall. 

Himalaya. 
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Euwiymiw jAponlous Linn. 

Nepal. 

A well-known garden plant. This, and its varieties 
are propagated by cuttings. They should bo perio- 
dically hard pruned. 

Euonymus Japonioui Linn. var. aureus. 

A horticultural variety. 

Euonymus Japoniout Lii^n. var. variegatus. 

A horticultural variety. 

Euonymus radloans Hort. 

A pretty prostrate shrub with variegated leaves. 
Propagated by cuttings or layers. 

Euonymus thoafollus Wall. 

Central and Eastern Himalaya, Nepal to Sikkim, 
6,000 to 8,000 ft. Khasia Hills, 4,000 to fi,000 ft. 

A shrub common about Darjeeling, often scandent, 
with small flowers very profusely borne. 

Euonymus vagans Wall. 

Temperate Himalaya, Sikkim and Nepal. 

ComposltSB 

Eupatorlum oannablnum Linn. 

Europe. 

Eupatorlum mioranthum Less. 

South America. 

A compact free flowering shrub, quite hardy in Dar- 
leeling. 

Eupatorlum guadalouponse Spreng. 

Isl. Guadaloupe. 

Euphorblacos 

Euphorbia slkklmensls Boiss. 

Sikkim Himalaya in the inner valleys 8,000 to 10,000 ft., 
Bhutan. 

Thoaoon 

Eurya Japonloa Thunb. 

Japan. 

Eurya symploolna Bl. 

Central and Eastern Himalaya, 6,000 to 7,000 ft., 
Nepal to Mishmi; Java. 

N. “JhingnP'. 

A small tree very common in the neighbourhood. 

RutaoM 

Evodia fraxinifolla Hk. f. 

Subtropical Himalaya, Nepal to Sikkim 4,000 to 7,000 ft. 
Khasia Hills, 3,000 to 6,000 ft. ; Java. 

N. **Kanokpa*’. L. ^'Kanoo”. 

A very fast growing tree with soft wood. Seeds are 
eatai. 

Arallaoaa 

Fatsla Japonloa Dene. A Planch. 

Japan. 

A plant cultivate as a. pot plant in Europe under the 
name of Aralia. It nowers and fruits when quite 
young. 


Fatsla papyrifera Benth. A Hook. f. 

Formosa. 

Grows vigorously and spreads freely by means of 
suckers. 

Myrtaoas 

Feljoa Sollowlana Berg. 

Brazil. 

MomooM 

Fious Carioa L. 

Mediterranean Region. 

The Fig tree. 

Fious Cunia Ham. 

Sub-Himalayas, Bhutan; Central India, Assam, The 
Khasia Hills, Chittagong and Burma, up to 4,00C 
ft. China. 

N. “Kanhya” ; L. “Tungjikung”, The fruit is edible. 

Fious pomifera Wall. 

Rog. Himl. ; Malaya. 

Fious Hookerl Miq. 

Sikkim Himalaya and Khasia Hills, 1,000 to 6,000 ft. 

N. ‘^Nibhara’\ 

This, with its large dark green glossy leaves is one of 
the handsome trees of the neighbourhood. Its large 
fruits are borne on the older branches. 

Fious maorophylla Desf. 

Queensland and Now South Wales. 

Fious nemoralls Wall. 

Himalaya, Hazara to Bhutan 1,500 to 6,600 ft. ; 
Khasia Hills and Assam. N. **Dudhila^\ L. **Nyen- 
kung^^ B. ^‘Om-singh’'. The leaves are used as 
fodder. 

Fious repens Rottl. 

China and Japan. 

Fious soandens Roxb. 

Tropical Himalaya, from Kumaon Eastward; Bengal, 
Bihar, Assam, Burma, Andamans. 

A trailing shrub growing on rocks and trees. 

Legumlnosa 

Flemingla seml-alata Roxb. 

Central Himalayas, in the tropical region, ascending 
to 6,000 ft. ; Ceylon and Malacca, Malay Isles ; 
China, Phillippines. 

Oleaoea 

Foray thia suspensa Vahl. 

China and Japan. , 

Bears sweet scented flowers in early spring. 

Fraxinus exoelslor Linn. 

Temperate Western Himalaya and Western Tibet, 
4,000 to 9,000 ft. ; Kashmir. From the Caucasus 
westward to Britain. 

“The Ash“. 

Fraxinus florlbunda Wall. 

Temperate and su\>alpine Himalaya, 6,000 to 11,000 ft., 
Kashmir to Bhutan; Khasia Hills, 4,000 to 6,000 ft. 

N. “Lankoori”. L. “Paizhu“. 

A slow growing tree, making clean limbs and branches, 
which are tough as in the European ash. 

Leafless for a lon^ period in winter and spring flower- 
ing in April while still leafless. 
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Frftxlnut longloutpls Sieb. A Zuoo. 

Japan. 

Fraxiniis Omiii Linn, 

South Europe. 

The ‘‘Manna-Ash’*. 

Fraxlnus pistaolafolla Torr. 

North America. 

Oenotharaoan 

Fuohtla ainoraaoana Sims. 

Mexico. 

A very handsome flowering shrubs the flowers having 
a lilac-like effect. Easify propagated by seeds or 
cuttings. 

Fuohala oorymbifiora Ruiz. & Fav. 

Peru. 

A good flowering and hardy shrub. 

Fuohtla ooryvnboaa Fritz. 

Peru. 

Flowers freely in summer and autumn and should bo 
pruned back severely after flowering. Propagated 
by cuttings or by seeds which it bears freely. 

Fuohtla fulgent Moc. 

Chile, Mexico. 

A very pretty species flowering from May to October. 

Fuohtla maorottomma Ruiz <& Pav. var. gracilis, 

Mexico. 

This species grows to a height of 12 ft., and should 
be pruned back occasionally. 

Fuohtla tplondont Bth. 

Mexico. 

The treatment of this species is the same as that of 
Fuchsia corymhosa. 

Arallaooa 

Gambloa olllata Clarke. 

Sikkim, Tonglu 10,000 ft., Jongri. 

Quttifors 

Qarolnia oomoa Linn. 

The lower outer hills of Sikkim, Eastern Bengal, from 
Sylhet to Tenasserim, Penang and Malacca; Malay 
Archipelago. 

Erioaooas 

Gaulthorla fragrantlotlma Wall. 

Nepal to Bhutan, 6,000 to 8,000 ft. ; Khasia Hills, Mts. 
of British Burma; Southern India and Ceylon; 
Malaya. 

Common on Jalapahar, Senchal, and adjacent areas. 

GaulthtrlA Hooktrl Clarke. 

Sikkim, 8,000 to 11,000 ft. 

LlllaoM • 

Qgltonoplttlum oymotum A. Cunn. 

Australia. 

Lagumlnota 

Gtnlttg tngllta Linn. 

Europe. 


Gtnitta virgata Link. 

Madeira. 

Glnkgoaoea 

Ginkgo blloba Linn. 

Japan; China, Manchuria, Corea where they are sup- 
posed to be wild or might have been introduced by 
priests in these parts near Buddhists temples more 
than 1,000 years ago. 

The “Maidenhair Tree”. Native place unknown. 

Logumlnoas 

Glodltaohla maoraoantha Desf. 

China. 

Gleditsohia Texana Sargent. 

North America. 

Gleditsohia trlaoanthos Linn. 

United States. 

Euphorblaoea 
Gloohidion acuminatum Muell. Arg. 

Nepal and Sikkim 5,000 to 7,000 ft., Khasia Hills. 

N. “Latikath”. Wood dark-red, hard and strong. 

Annonaoaa 

Gonlothalamus sesquipedalls Hk. f. & T. 

I'^rom Sikkim to Assam, Khasia Hills to Tenasserim. 

Theaooai 

Gordonia anomala Spreng. 

Tropical and Subtropical Asia. 

Gordonia excelsa Bl. 

Eastern Himalaya 4,000 to 6,000 ft.; Eastern Fenin^ 
Bula; Java. 

L. “Chau-kung”. 

Rhamnaooa 

Gouania napalonsit Wall. 

Nepal and Sikkim. 

Protoaoegs 

Grevlllea robusta A. Cunn. 

Australia. 

“Silky Oak”. Makes a very pretty tree when young, 
when old it is not so handsome. The tree also often 
gets broken by strong winds in March, and its pro- 
fuse leaf-shedding makes it rather undesirable in the 
garden. 

Tillaooas 

Grawla multiflora Juss. 

Malaya, Australia. 

Comaoo0 

Gritollnia littoralls Raoul. 

New Zealand. 

Gramlnoa 

Gyntrlum argontoum Nees. 

Pampas Grass. 
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Hakaa saligna Knight. 

Australia. 

This species grows well and bears its curious flowers 
in the stems followed by hard woody pod-like fruits. 

Hamanialldaoaa 

Hamamails laponloa Sieb. & Zucc. 

Japan, 

Lagumlnotfls 

Hardenbargla Comptonlana Benth. 

Australia. 

Flowers freely, ripens a few seeds. 

Propagated also from cuttings. 

Arallaoess 

Hedera Helix Linn. 

Europe, Tropical Asia. 

Preteaoea 

Hellola erratloa Hk. f. 

Sikkim Himalaya, 2,000 to 0,000 ft. ; Khasia Hills , 
Marataban; 6,000 to 7,000 ft. 

N. “Bhandari”. L. ‘*Zbeeyong-kung”. 

AraltaeeiB 

Helwlngla hlmalalea Hk. f. &, T. 

Eastern Himalaya, Sikkim 7,000 to 9,000 ft., Khasia 
HiUs, 5,000 to 6,600 ft. 

A shrub found in the damp forests at about 8,000 ft. 
(e.g., Senchul) bearing small umbels of flowers on 
the back of its leaves. 

L. “Lubborkung”. 

CyatheaoesB (Flllcales) 


Hlblaoua mutablllt Linn. 

Ghina. 

ElMgnaoan 

HIppopha rhamnoldae Linn. 

North Western Himalaya 7,000 to 12,000 ft., from 
Kumaon westward; Western Tibet, l&OOO ft.: 
Afghanistan; North and Central Asia; NorHl ana 
Middle Europe. 

HIppopha sallolfolla D. Don. 

Temperate Himalaya, Jammu to Sikkiin, 5,000 to 
10,000 ft. A shrub found in Northern Sikkim. It 
flowers and fruits abundantly. 

BorberMaoea 

Holballla latifolla Wall. 

Himalaya 4,(K)0 to 9,000 ft. ^Bhutan 4,000 to 9,000 ft. ; 
Khasia Hills 4,000 ft. ; Upper Assam. 

A, climber. N. “Gkiufla”, L. “Kavol-rik**. The fruits 
which are of the shape and size of a hen’s egg, are 
eaten. The flowers which are borne very profusely 
in April-May, are almost white in the damper, more 
shad^ forests, and nearly brown if the plant grows 
in an exposed position. 

Varbanaooa 

HolmHiioldia sanguinea Retz. 

Subtropical Himalaya, 0 to 6,000 ft., from Kumaon to 
Bhutan; Prome Hills, Burma. 

A straggling shrub bearing pretty brick-red or rarely 
yeUowish flowers. Though only found at lower eleva- 
tions and in the warmer valleys, it has proved hardy 
in the gardens during a series of years. L. **Sag- 
viak-fo-takchim” or the *‘Cup of the rani chera 
(bird)” in allusion to the shape of the flower. N. 
‘‘Balsi”, ‘‘Katlilara” or ^^Harilara”. 

Saxifragaoea 


Hamltella Brunonlana C. B. Clarke =Cyathea apinuloea 

WaU. 

Tall growing species not uncommon in moist situa^ 
tions in forests at altitude 3,000 to 6,000 ft. The 
common East Himalayan Tree Fern. Another tree 
fern ALsophila latehrosa wall is also grown with 
C. Spinvlosa. 

Arallaoeam 

Heptapleuram Imprassum Clarke =8chofllera Impressa (Cl.) 

Harms. 

Temperate Himalaya, 6,000 to 11,000 ft., Kumaon to 
Bhutan. 


Haptaplauruin vanufoaum Seem. 

Throughout Trcmical and Subtropical India from the 
North West Himalayas to the South Deccan and 
Singapore; Malaya and Tropical Australia. L. 
‘‘Kwtiong rik”. 


Hataropanax fragrans Seem. 


Fiji. 


Malvaaan 


Hydrangea Hortensla Siobold. 

China. 

The varieties of this species are extensively planted in 
and about the town of Darjeeling and other towns 
in hilly region. Flowering as they do, in the rainy 
season, they do much to orighten the place. When 
old plants become scraggy and the flowers small the 
plant should be pruned down to the ground. The 
plant is propagated from cuttings. 

Hydrangea Hortenaia Siebold. var. variegata. 

A form of the above with variegated leaves with which 
the blue flowers show up in pleasing contrast. 

Hydrangea paniculata Siebold. 

Japan. 

A very desirable species. The large panicles of white 
flowers are home towards the end of the rainy 
season and last a long time. 

Propagated from cuttings of the ripened wood of the 
current year. 


Hlblaoua ayriaoua Linn. 

Syria. 

There are two varieties of this hardy Hibiscus here. 
One has double purple and the other white double 
flowers. Flowers in the rains, deciduous in the 
winter. Easily propagated ^ cuttings put down in 
winter or early autumn. Ine shrub bears hard 
pruning. 


Hydrangat quarolfolla Bartr. 

Southern United States. 

Hydrangea robuata Hk. f. A T. 

Temperate Eastern Himalaya, Sikkim to Bhutan, 6,000 
to 8,000 ft. 

One of the handsomest flowering ahruha of tha laroats 
of this altitude; N. ‘‘Kulaizr’. 
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Hydrangta soaiMtont Maxim. 

Japan. 

Jlofvara in July. 

Hydrangea veatita Wall. 

Temperate Himalaya, Bhutan to Kumaon, 8,000 to 

10.000 ft., Ehasia HiUs, 4,600 to 6,600 ft. 

A pretty shrub or small tree. N. ^^Kulain”. 

H y dr a n g ea Xantheneura Diels. 

China. 

Rublaeas 

Hymanodictyon flaooldum Wall. 

Temperate Himalaya, 3,000 to 6,000 ft. Garhwal to 
Bhutan; Khasia Hills, 4,000 to 6,000 ft. 

A deciduous large shrub, with lax pendulous branches, 
usually epiphytic often found on rocks. The flowers 
are green. 

Hymenopogon paratltloua Wall. 

Temperate Himalaya, from Kumaon to Bhutan, 6,000 
to 8,000 ft. ; Ehasia Hills, 4,000 to 6,000 ft. : Pegu 

3.000 ft. 

An epiphytic small shrub often found on rocks. 

Its floral bracts, white at the time of flowering in May, 
are persistent and can be seen after they are dry 
and even skeletonised, fluttering with a peculiarly 
exaggerated motion m the slightest breeae. On 
account of this peculiarity these dry bracts are 
regarded with superstitious awe by both Nepalese 
and Buddhists, and used in their religious ceremon- 
ies. N. “Repik” ; N. “Eursiuda'’ and ^*Biri*\ 


HypiTloum Hookerlanum W. A A. 

Sikkim EBmalaya, 8,000 to 12,000 ft., Mishmi and 
Ehasia Hills, 4,000 to 6,000 ft.; Nil^ris. 

A pretty low growing shrub, found at rather higher 
elevations than Darjeeling. 

Hypericum lobooarpum Getting. 

South United States. 

Hypericum clympicum Linn. 

Greece As. Or. 

Hypericum patulum Thunb. 

Temperate Himalaya, 3,000 to 7,000 ft.; Ehasia Hills, 

6,000 to 6,000 ft., Yunan; Japan; Formosa. 

This pretty shrub is very plentiful round Darjeeling, 
growing in damp walls, rocks, etc., as well as among 
roadside herbage. 

N. “Urilo’\ 

AquIMiaoem 

Ilex Apyrena Wall. 

Tem}wate Himalaya, from Simla 6,000 to 8,000 ft. to 
Sikkim 7,000 to 9,000 ft. 

Found on Sencbal. 

Ilex fregllis Hk. f. 

Sikkim and Bhutan Himalaya, 7,000 to 10,000 ft. ; 
Kliasia Hills, 5,000 ft. 

The numerous small berries, turquoise blue in colour, 
with which the branches are crowded in winter, give 
this shrub a very pretty appearance. 

N. “Sany Jhingni”. 


Guttifera 

Hypericum aletum Betz. 

North America. 

Hypericum androiaum L. 

Europe, Tropical Asia. 

HypeHoum AmeMtanum Bebdr. Hort. 

Hypericum Aicyron L. 

Siberia. 

Hypericum cenaiienie L. 

Canary Islands. 

Hypericum cemuum Roxb. 

Western Temperate Himalaya, Eumaon to Srimur. 

6,000 to 7,000 ft. 

This species seems to survive the heavy rains and 
produces a few^ripe seeds. It flowers freely. 

Hypericum clatifollum Lam. 

North America. 

A compact pretty shrub, flowering in the rains: easily 
prc^agated from seed. 

Hypericum Corls L. 

Levant. 

Hyptrlouiii itoiitliioruiii Punb. * 

North America. 

Hypericum florfbumlum Piyand. 

Canary Islandi, 


Ilex Hookerl Eing. 

Sikkim 10,000 ft. 

Ilex Inelgnls Hk. f. 

Sikkim Himalaya, 7,000 ft. 

N. “Harri’*; L. “Toiiglong kung’’. 

A tree common round Darjeeling. The lower leaves 
are very spiny, the upper entire. Bears numerous 
scarlet berries in winter. 

The '^Darjeeling Holly 

Ilex intrioata Hk. f. 

Eastern Nepal Himalaya, and Sikkim 10,000 to 12,000 
ft. 

A very compact dwarf shrub somewhat resembling the 
box tree m general appearance. Forms a great pro- 
portion of the undergrowth of the Juniper woods of 
Northern Sikkim. 

Ilex malabailea Bedd. 

S. India. 

Ilex WIglitlana WaU. 

Western Peninsula; Nilgiri Hills; Ceylon; up to 4,000 
ft. 


Balsemlnaoes 

Impatlena oethoartl H. F. 

Himalaya. 

Impatlenc Jurpla Ham. 

Himalaya. 
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LegirnilnoM 

Indlgofm Dotua Ham. 

Temperate Central and Eastern Himalaya, Simla to 
Bhutan and Assam, 6,000 to 8,000 ft. 

A very pretty shrub, flowering in May and June. 

Will bear hard pruning. 

Indigofara Dosua Ham. var. tomentosa, 

ELhasia; Sylhet; Sikkim and Bhutan. 

Common on abandoned cultivation and by the road 
sides in Sikkim. Is grown as a shade tree on one or 
two Tea gardens at 5,000 ft. Bears hard pruning 
well. The cylindrical pods are hard shelled and very 
persistent. 

L. ‘‘Jeray kung”. 

BlgnonlaoMs 

Jaoaranda ovallfolla R. Br. 

Brazil. 

A handsome foliage plant; it has not flowered in Dar- 
jeeling. 

OleaoM 

Jasmlnum dlspermum Wall. 

Temperate Himalaya, 2,000 to 8,000 ft., Kashmir to 
Bhutan; Khasia Hills, 3,000 to 6,500 ft. 

A twining shrub common in the district. The pink 
and white flowers are very sweet scented. 

Jaimlnum florldum Bge. 

China. 

Jatmlnum floribundum R. Br. 

Abyssinia. 

datmlnuiii glandulosum Wall. 

Subtropical Himalaya 2,000 to 6,000 ft., Kumaon to 
Bhutan; Khasia Mis., 2,000 to 4,000 ft. 

Jatmlnum humlle Linn. 

Subtropical Himalaya, 2,000 to 5,000 ft. ; Kashmir to 
Nepal ; Bhutan ; South India and Ceylon. 

A shrub very suitable for the garden. Bears for a 
long period its profuse yellow flowers and seeds 
freely. Propagated from seeds or cuttings. 

Jatmlnum omolnale Linn. 

Kashmir 3,000 to 9,000 ft.; Kabul; Persia. 

A plant well-known in European garden. 

Juglandaoea 

Juglant olnarta L. 

North America. 

Juglant rtgla Linn. 

Temperate Himalaya and Western Tibet, 3,000 to 
10,000 ft.; from Kashmir Eastward; Khasia Hills, 
Baluchistan; Persia; Caucasus; Armenia. 

The ‘‘Walnut” is not plentiful in the local forests, 
but yields good timber. The nuts are very hard 
shelled, but are brought in from the upper valleys 
of Sikkim, where the tree is more plentiful and 
the bark is used as a brown dye. 

N. “Akrot”; L. “Kowal kung”. 

Juglant tintntit Dobe. 

China. 


PInaoM 

Juniparut ptaudVMiblna Hooker=:J. Walllthlana Hk. f. 

Ten^rate Himalaya from Kashmir to Bhutan and 
Western Tibet 9.000 to 16.000 ft. Wood burned as 
incense in Buddnist Temples. 

Grows well but slowly. 

B. “Deshuk”. 

Juniperut rtourva Ham. 

Temperate and Alpine Himalaya 7,500 to 16,000 ft.; 
Afghanistan. 

The leaves are used as incense and sold for that pur- 
pose in the Darjeeling Bazar. 

N. “Barungpati” also “Dhupi” ; B. “Shuku”. 

Oanotharaoea 

Juttlaua peruviana Linn. 

Tropical America. 

A pretty flowering shrub. Propagated from seed or 
cutting. 

Magnollaoes 

Kadtura Roxburghlana Arn. 

Subtropical forests of Sikkim, Assam, Sylbet and 
Khasia Hills up to 5,000 ft. 

Legumlnota 

Kennedya rublounda Vent. 

Australia. 

A very pretty flowering climber. 

Roeaeea 

Kerria Japonloa DO. 

Japan. 

Flowers in May. Increased by cuttings, offshoots or 
divisions in Winter. 

Kerria Japonloa DC. 

Japan. 

A well-known English garden plant. It flowers freely 
in May and increases rapidly by its spreading sucker- 
like stems. 

Kerria Japonioa DC. var. vevriegata. 

Japan. 

A horticultural variety of the above. 

A variegated form; it makes a desirable shrub or pot 
plant. 

Legumlnoaa 

Laburnum AdamI Hort. 

Said to be a graft hybrid. 

Lythraoea 

Lageratresmia Indioa Linn. 

China. 

This species does not flower freely. It flowered in 
August this year but there was no development of 
fruits so far. 

Verbenaoea 

Lantana hybrida. 

The plants in cultivation in this garden are hybrids. 
They flower during autumn and rooted cuttings 
make pretty bedding plants. 

It does not produce ripe seed. 
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Lantana lllaolna Desf. 

Brazil. 

Lantana purpurea Benth. & Hook. f. 

Mexico; Venezuela. 

Lantana velutina Mart. & Qal. 

Mexico. 

PInaoea 

Larix europaa DC. 

Europe at high altitudes. 

The Larch. 

Larix Griflithii Hk. f. T. 

Eastern Himalaya, Sikkim and Bhutan, 8,000 to 

12.000 ft. 

Larix leptolepls Murray. 

Japan. 

Rublaoea 

Laelanthue BlermannI King ex Hf 

Sikkim Himalaya, 5,000 to 8,000 ft.; Ehasia Hills; 

4.000 to 6,000 ft. 

A shrub forming an element of the undergrowth of the 
neighbouring forests. 

Lauracea • 

Laurus 'canarlensle Wobb &> Berth. 

Canary Islands. 

Laurus nobilis Linn. 

South Europe. 

The ^‘Bay Tree”. 

Lablatea 

Lavandula abrotanoldes Lam. 

Canary Islands. 

Lavandula vera DC. 

Mediterranean region. 

Myrtaoea 

Leptospermum canesoens Wendl. 

Australia. 

Leptospermum flavescens Sm. 

Australia. 

Leptospermum NIchollsii D. Smith. 

New Zealand. 

Leptospermum scoparlum Forst. 

New Zealand. 

Flowers profusely in May and June. 

LegumUioea 

Lespedeza florlbunda Bunge. 

China. 

Leeohenaultia blloba Lindl. 

Austraba. 

Le^Mdaza lunoea Pers. 

Kashmir and Kumaon, Temperate region 4,000 to 

8,000 ft.; Siberia; Northern China. 


Lablats 

Leuooeoeptrum oanum Sm. 

Temperate Himalaya, Kumaon to Bhutan, 2,000 to 

8,000 ft. ; Khasia Hills, 4,000 to 5,000 ft. 

N. “Gurpis’^ L. “Chung kung”. 

A small tree common in and round Darjeeling. It 
bears in February upright spikes of yellow*white 
flowers, which exude a sweet juice. 

The tree grows easily and quickly. 

Caprifollacea 

Leyoesterla Belllana W. W. Smith. 

Karponang in Sikkim 9,000 to 10,000 ft. 

A small free flowering shrub, hitherto only found in 
one locality, and named in honour of C. A. Bell, 
Esqr., I.C.S., the then Political Ofiicer in Sikkim. 

Leyoesterla formosa Wall. 

Temperate Himalaya 6,000 to 10,000 ft., Kumaon to 
Bhutan; Khasia Hills, 6,000 to 6,000 ft. 

A pretty shrub very common in and around Darjeeling. 

Leyoesterla glauoophylla Hk. f. 

Sikkim Himalaya, 6,000 ft. 

AcanthaoesB 

LIbonIa florlbunda Koch. 

Brazil. 

A very pretty flowering shrub which does not develope 
tho full beauty of its flowers outside, but is more 
suitable for })ot culture. Propagated from cuttings 
in spring, 

Pinaoeas 

Librooedrus ohilensis Endl. 

Andes of S. Chile. Chilean Cedar. 

Librooedrus maorolepfs Benth. & Hook. f. 

S. Yunnan, China. 

Oleaoea . 

Ligustrum oonfusum Dene. 

Sikkim, Bhutan, Khasia Hills, 3,000 to 6,000 ft. 

A free growing bush or small tree. 

Ligustrum Delavayanum Hort. 

China. 

Ligustrum Ibota Siebold. 

Japan. 

Ligustrum lonandrura Diels. 

Yunnan. 

Ligustrum myrslnltes Dene. 

India. 

Ligustrum nepalensis Wall. 

Temperate Himalaya 4,000 to 7,000 ft.; Garhwal to 
Nepal. 

Bears pruning well. Is propagated from cuttings. 

Ligustrum Btiuntonl DC. 

China. 
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Llguttrum vulgtra Linn. 

Europe and North Africa. 

The well-known ‘‘Privet”, Flowers and fruits freely, 
bears pruning or clipping, and makes a good hedge 
plant. Propagated from seeds or cuttings. 

SorophularlaoM 

Llndenbargla Hookerl Clarke. 

Tropical Sikkim Himalaya, foot of the outer hills. 

3.000 to 4,000 ft. 

Doubtfully hardy in Darjeeling, it is one of the pret- 
ties flowering plants of lower elevations. 

VerbenaoM 

LIppla oltrlodora H. B. & K. 

Chile. 

“Lemon scented Verbena.” It is late in coming into 
leaf, but flowers freely. It should be kept well 
pruned back. Propagated from half-ripe cuttings. 

Hamamelldacaa 

LIquIdambar formotana Hanco. 

China. 

Magnoliaoea 

Liriodendron tulipifara Linn. 

North America. 

“Tulip-tree.” This species flowers and produces fer- 
tile seeds in quite a young stage. 

LauraoM 

Lltiaaa oltrata Blume. 

Sikkim to Mishmi 6,000 to 9,000 ft. ; Khasia Hills, 

6.000 to 6000 ft. 

A deciduous bush or small tree with a delightful frag- 
rance of oranges. 


Lonloera angustifolla Wall. 

Temperate Himalaya, Khasia to Sikkim, 6,000 to 12,000 
ft. 

Lonloera oonfusa DC. 

Japan; China. 

Lonloera deolplens Hk. f. & T. 

Nepal to Bhutan, 6,600 to 12,000 ft. 

Lonloera flexuosa Thunb. var. awreo-reticulata, 

Japan. 

“Japanese Honey suckle.” It flowers sparsely, but its 
golden variegated foliage is always pleasing. Pro- 
pagated by cuttings. 

Lonloera fragrantlsslma Lindl. 

China. 

Lonloera glabrata Wall. 

Himalaya. 

Lonloera Japonica Wall. 

Himalaya. 

A shrub hearing in February and March, when leafless, 
numerous light yellow, very fragrant, flowers. It 
rij^ens seed in April. I’ropagated from seed, also 
from hard wooded or soft wooded cuttings. 

Lonloera llgustrina Wall. 

llimalayii. 

Lonloera Maacki Herb. var. podocarpa. 

Manchuria. 

Lonloera maorantha DC. 

Temperate Himalaya from Nepal to Bhutan 6,000 to 

10,000 ft. 

Khasia Hills, 4,000 to 6,000 ft. 

A honeysuckle not uncommon round Darjeeling. 


Lltiaa olongata Wall. 

Temperate and Subtropical Himalaya, Garhwal to 
Bhutan 6,000 to 8,000 ft., Khasia Hills, 5,000 to 

6.000 ft. 

N. “Paieli”. 

LIttn KIngll Hk. f. 

Sikkim Himalaya, 6,000 to 8,000 ft. ; Khasia Hills, 
N. “Lekh Siltimbur*^ L. “Hlo-Tinglirorchok kung”. 
Flowers in early spring when leafless, the abundant 
yellow flowers being fragrant. 

LItssa polyantba Juss. 

From Punjab and the Salt Range above the foot of the 
Himalayas, up to 3,000 ft. Eastward to Assam and 
Southward to the Satpura Range. Coromandel, 
Tenasseriro and Penang, Java, China. 

LItsm zaylanica C. & T. nees. = Neolltaaa zeylanica (Nees) 
Merr. 

Hilly parts of India; Ceylon; Sumatra; Java. 

A handsome tree with shining foliage, hut very subject 
to a disease of the flower spikes resembling “Witches 
broom”. 

OaprifoliaoM 

Lonloara aoumlnata Wall. 

Temperate Himalaya, from Nepal to Sikkim, 7,000 to 

11.000 ft. 

A very vigorous climber, common round Darjeeling 
and the damper forests adjoining. 


Lonloera orlentalls Lamk. 

Tcfiiporate Himalaya, 7,000 to 11,000 ft., from Kash- 
mir to Kumaon; Western Asia. 

Lonloera rupioola Hk. f. & T. 

Eastern Tibet and North Sikkim. 

Lonloera sullivantll A. Gray. 

North America. 

The largest of the Honeysuckles, a very rampant 
grower; bears long yellow flowers and has large 
fruits. 

Lonloera tomentella Hk. f. & T. 

Temperate Himalaya, 0 to 12,000 ft. 

A small shrub of North Sikkim, and seems fairly well 
at home in Darjeeling. 

Lonloera xerooalyx Diels. 

Yunnan, China. 

Rublaoa 

Luoulla gratlstima Sweet. 

Temperate Himalaya, Nepal to Bhutan, 6,000 to 6,000 
ft. ; Ava. * 

N. “Dwari” ; L. “Sabrakrik”. 

A shrub, not plentiful in the district, but well-known 
in cultivation. It flowers freely in autumn and ripens 
its seeds the following spring. Propagated from 
seed or from cuttings of half ripen^ wood. The 
shrubs bears pruning well. 
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WmnUfum 

Lyolum •uropnum Linn. 

Western India, 0 to 5,000 ft. Mediterranean region. 

LauraoM 

Maohllus edullg King. 

Sikkim Himalaya, 6,000 ft. 

N. “Lepchaphal” ; L. ‘‘Phum*’. 

A tall tree with straight trunk. Tho fruit is much 
relished by the tree bear. 

Maohilus GamUal King. 

Northern Bengal; Gooch Behar; Assam. 

N. “Auli Kawala*’; L. ‘^Ruhunkung**. 

Myralnaoa 

Maesa Chlsla Don. 

Nepal to Bhutan, 2,000 to 0,000 ft. ; Khasia Hills, 
3,000 to 5,000 ft. 

N. “Bilauni” ; L. ‘Turmo kiing’\ 

A large shrub or small tree common in tho neighbour- 
hood as is the following sxjecies. 

Maesa Indloa Wall. 

Throughout India, 0 to 0,000 ft.; Malaya; Southern 
China. 

Often bears deformed inflorescences like ‘^Witches 
broom’ ’ . 

Maesa rugosa Clarks. 

Sikkim, 5,000 to 7,000 ft, 

Magnoliaoea 

Magnolia Campbollll Hk. f. 

Sikkim and Bhutan, 8,000 to 10,000 ft. 

N. ‘‘Ghogay chanp” ; L. ‘‘Gok”. 

Probably tho most handsome flowering tree at this 
altitude. In Fobruary-March the hillsides to the 
South and West of the town are dotted white and 
pink with the trees of this species in flower. It is 
also one of the sights of this garden. The colour 
of the flowers varies in different siiecimens from jmre 
white to almost crimson, llipe seeds are produced 
in September and as soon as the rains cease the tree 
commences to shed its leaves. Each branch and 
branchlet is then seen to be terminated by u flower- 
bud wrapped in shaggy bracts, I'hese buds swell 
continuously all the winter. New leaves begin to be 
unfolded in April. Tho wood of this tree is yellowish 
in colour and with a smooth satiny surface when 
planed. It is largely used for Planks. 

Magnolia oompreasa Maxim. 

Japan. * 

Magnolia fusoata Andr. = MIohalla fusoata Bl. 

China. 

Magnolia globoaa Hk. f. & T. 

Inner ranges of the Sikkim Himalaya, 9,000 to 10,000 
ft. 

Flowers white and sweet scented, /ory showy. 

Magnolia grandlffora Linn. 

North America. 

A hwdsomo evergreen species, bearing large fragrant 
white flowers from May till October. 

It does not produce seed. Propagated by layers. 


Magnolia Hypoloiioa Sieb. 

Japan. 

A sparse growing deciduous species, the white flowers 
are handsome and fragrant. 

Magnolia kobus DC. 

Japan. 

Magnolia obovata Thunb. var. discolor, 

Japan. 

This is the plant grown under* the horticultural name 
of Maynnlia purpurea. It is a deciduous species 
bearing, previous to putting on leaf, numerous 
flowers which are of a peculiar shade of purple, 
although a few flowers are borne from time to time 
subsequently. It produces ripe seed. It can also 
be propagated by cuttings. 

Magnolia parviflora Sieb. & Zucc. 

Japan. 

Magnolia stellata Maxim. 

Japan. 

A beautiful small species. The small star-like white 
flowers appear in early spring, previous to the leaves. 

Magnolia stellata Maxim, var. rosea. 

A rose coloured form of the above. 

Euphorblaoea 

Maliotus nepalensiB Muell & Arg. 

Central and Eastern Himalaya, Nepal, Sikkim, 6,000 
to 7,000 ft. ; Khasia Hills, 4,000 to 5,000 ft. 

N. ‘ ‘Mai lata” ; L, “Numbong Kung”. 

A tree common about Darjeeling. 

Apoeynaoev 

Mandevllla suavoelent Lindl. 

Buenos Ayres. 

Melastomacea 

Medinella rubiounda Bl. 

Subtropical Himalaya, from Sikkim Eastward; Khasia 
Hills, 2,000 to 5,000 ft.; Penang; Sumatra. 

A pretty shrub, often epiphytic. 

Myrtaoaa 

Melaleuca hypericifolla Sm. 

Australia. 

Melaleuca neaophlla F. Muell. 

Australia. 

Malastomaoen 

Melastoma malabattiricum Linn. 

Throughout India from sea-level to 6,000 ft. 

Melastoma Molkenboerll Miq. 

Java. 

Mellanthaoa« 

Malian thus oomoaua Vahl. 

Cape of Good Hope. 

Mellanthus ma|or Linn. 

South Africa. 
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RUtaOMB 

Malloope ternata Forst. 

New Zealand. 

BIxaoea 

Melicytus ramiflorus Forst. 

New Zealand. 

Sablaoos 

Mellosma Walllohll Planch. 

Tropical Uimaluya, Nepal and Sikkim; Ekasia liills, 

4.000 to 0,000 it.; Korea. 

N. “JDabdabbi”. 

A larf^e tree common round Darjeeling and up to 

8.000 It. 

AlanglacesD 

Marlea begonifolia Roxb.=_ Alanglum begonifolinum (Roxb.) 

Baill. 

China, Japan. 

MyrtaoeflD 

Metrosideros robusta A. Cunn. 

New Zealand. 

Legumlnostt 

Mezoneurum cucullatum W. A. 

Eastern Himalayas, from Nopal (up to 4,000 ft.) to 
Kbasia Hills, Bihar and the Western Peninsula; 
Malaya Isles. 

N. *‘Bokshikara” ; L. 'Weang-kuk-ghu’\ 

The powdered setxls are used us a vermifuge for cattle. 

Magnoilaoea 

Miohella Cathoartii Hk. i. = Alcimandra oathcartli (Hook. 

1. & T.) Dandy. 

Sikkim Himalaya, 6,000 to 0,000 ft. 

N. “Titay Chanp” ; L. “Atokdung”. 

This is a pretty tree, the small white flowers contrast- 
ing well with the dark glossy foliage. 

It flowers in May and June. The tree makes a 
straight trunk of fair girth and yields good timber. 

Mloholia exoelsa Bl. 

Temperate Himalaya, 6,000 ft. Nepal to Bhutan, and 
the Khasia Hills. 

N. “Seto Chanp”; L. “Sigugrip” ; B. “Gok”. 

This handsome over-green tree has dark glossy foliage, 
and bears in March clusters of largo white fragrant 
flowers. It is especially abundant on the North- 
East slopes of Senchal and the North slopes of 
Ghumpahar and at the time of flowering the forests 
there look as though sprinkled with snow. It has 
been planted about the town. The wood is equal 
to that of the other Magnolias and Michelias, but 
the trunk is nut so straight and massive. 

Miohella Champaca L. 

Forests of the Temperate Himalaya, from Nepal 
Eastwards and in Pegu, Tenasserim, the Nilgiries 
and Travancore, Java. 

The well-known ^^Champak” widely cultivated. 

Miohella fusoata Bl. 

China. 


Miohella lanuginoea Wall. 

Temperate Himalaya, 6,000 to 7,000 ft., Nepal to 
Bhutan; Khasia Hills. 

N. “Phusrey Chanp”. 

A tall tree of sparse growth and an exceptionally long 
clean trunk. It flowers in Autumn. 

Celaatraoea 

MIorotropis disoolor Wall. 

Subtropical Himalaya, Kumaon, Sikkim, 4,000 to 

7,000 it. 

Khasia Hills, 1,000 to 7,000 ft.; Tenasserim. 

LegumlnosflB 

Mimosa aoanthooarpa DC. 

Mexico. 

Mimosa acantholoba Poir. 

'I'ropical America. 

Composltas 

Montanoa bipinnatihda C. Koeb. 

Mexico. 

Flowers well ill late autumn. For liorticultural purposes 
it succeeds best if cut down to near ground level after 
flowering. Easily propagated from stem cuttings. 

Montanoa grandiflora Hemsl. 

if 

Mexico. 

MoraooflB 

Morus Indica Linn. 

Temperate and Subtropical Himalaya, Kashmir to 
vSikkim, 7,000 ft. Bengal; Assam; Burma; China; 
Japan. 

N. ‘^Sanu Kimbu'\ 

Legumlnoss 

Muouna maorocarpa DC. 

Nepal and Sylbet; Kbasia and Sikkim 1,000 to 6,000 ft. 
N. “Baldcugra Lahara” ; L. “Taknyeirik” . 

A very large climber, the thick woody stems banging 
among large trees like immense cables. 

The racemes of greenish yellow flowers are produced 
from the woody stems, and succeeded by long pods, 
which are rather persistent and have large hal’d 
shelled seeds, resembling speckled ‘^broad beaus”. 

RublaoasD 

MuBsaenda macrophylla Wall. 

Himalaya; Malaya. 

MyrIstloaoMB 

Myristica KIngll Hk. f. = Horsfleldia KIngll (H. f.) Warb. 
Sikkim Himalaya 1,000 to 4,000 ft. 

Rutaoea 

Murraya exotica Linn.;=M. Panloulata Jack. 

Throughout hotter parts of India, Burma and Ceylon. 

Myrainaoes 

Myriine oapitellata Wall. 

Nepal, 4,000 ft.; Bhutan; Assam; Khasia Hills; Ava. 
Found at lower elevations in this district. 

Myrslne Bomlserrata Wall. 

Himalaya, Burma. 
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MyrtaoM 

Myrtus oommunis L. 

South Europe. 

‘‘Myrtle”. It flowers in the rainy season. 

Propagated from cuttings. The bush should be hard 
pruned occasionally. 

Berberidaoen 

Nandina domestioa Thumb. 

China and Japan. 

This handsome shrub grows well in Darjeeling and is 
almost al|viiya in flower. No ripe fruits are produced. 
Propagated by division of fbe clumps. 

Nandina domestioa Thumb var. sakulnonia, 

OlaoaceflD 

Natslatum herpeticum Ham. 

Nepal, Sikkim, Sylhet and Khasia Ilills, 3,000 ft. 

RosaoesB 

Neillia opullaafoiia Bth. & ilk. f. 

North AmcrKia. 

Neillia sorbifolia Linn. 

Neillia thyrsIHora D. Don. 

Central and Easi.ern Temperate Himalaya, 6,0(K) to 
8,000 ft.; Khasia Hills, 6,000 to 7,000 It., Java. 

A shrub which occurs frequenlly as undergrowth in 
local forests. 

Sapindaoes 

Nephellum lelocarpum F. Muoil. 

Australia. 

Apooynaces 

Nerium Oleander L. 

Mediterranean region. 

“Oleander” is hardy hero but is poor in comparison 
with the showy plant produced in the plains. Easily 
propagated from cuttings. 

Lythraceaa 

Nesaea salicifolla H. B. K. 

Trojiical America. 

Solanaoes 

NIerembergla graollls Hook. 

Buenos Ayres. 

A very slender and graceful small shrub and very 
floriferouB. Propagated from cuttings. 

Roeaoea 

Nuttallla oerasiformis Torr. & Grey. 

North and Centra] America. 

A dwarf flowering shrub. 

Nyesaces 

Nysea eeeslllflora Hk. f. 

Sikkim 5,000 to 8,000 ft. j Khasia Hills; Cachar; 
Martaban; Java. 

N. “Lekh Chilauni”. 

The timber is good and much used in the district. 
The tree grows tall and with a straight even trunk. 


Nyssa aylvatica Marsh. 

North America. 

“Tupelo, Popperidge.” 

Malvaoea 

Oohroma Lagopus Sw. 

Tropical America. 

OleaoeflD 

Olea acuminata Wall. 

India. 

Olea fragrans Thumb. -Osmanthus fragrans Lour. 
Himalaya, China, Jajian, 

Melastomaoea 

Osbeckia crinita Bth. 

Sikkim and Bhutan, 4, ()()() to 8,600 ft. ; Khasia Ilills, 
3,000 to 0,000 ft., Moiilniein. 

N. “Chiilasi” ; Ij. “Tumbrum”. 

Osbeckia nepalensis Hook. 

Subtrojiical Himalaya Irom Nejial Eastward and in 
the Khasia Hills, 0 to 4,000 It. Ava. 

Osbeckia rubicunda 'J'hw. 

Ceylon. 

Osbeckia stellata Wall. 

Himalayan Tarai from Kumauii to Bhutan, to 5,000 
it.; Chittagong; C'anton. 

Oleaceas 

Osmanthus fragrans Lour. 

I'emperate Himalaya 4,000 to 7,000 ft. ; Garhwal to 
Sikkim. 

Osmanthus suavis King. 

Subtro])ical Jlimalavu, Sikkim and East Nopal, 0,000 
to 10, IKK) It. 

A small tree found on Tonglu and beyond. The 
flowers are very sweet scented. 

EuphorbiaceaB 

Ostodes paniculata Bl. 

Bikkim Himalaya 0 to 5,(K)0 ft. ; Bhutan ; Sylhet ; 
Martaban and .fava. 

N. “Bepari” ; L. “Palok kung”. 

Melastomaceas 
Oxyspora paniculata DC. 

Subtropical and Temperate Himalaya, N. Nepal to 
Bhutan, 3,000 to 7,000 ft. ; Khasia Hills, 3,000 to 
5, IKK) It. 

N. “Tulasi”. 

A very common shrub. 

Rubiaceas 

Psderla test Ida Linn. 

From the Central and East Himalaya, up to 5,000 ft. ; 
southward to Malacca, and westward to Calcutta; 
Malaya Archipelago, Bonieo. 

N. “Biri” ; L. “Takpocodrik” . 

The fruit is used to blacken the teeth. 
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PastIfloraoM 

Piulflora Bankall Benth. 

Australia. 

Patsiflora edulla Sims. 

Brazil. 

Passiflora Harbartiana Ker-Qawl. 

Australia. 

Passiflora Vaspartlll Linn. 

Tropical Amorica. 

Malvaoaaa 

Pavonia Praimorsa Cav. 

South Africa. 

Pavonia Spinifex Cav. 

Warm parts of America. 

Arallaoaa 

Pantapanax Lasohanaultii Soem. 

Sikkim G,()0() to 10,000 it. ; South Docaii and Ceylon 
in the mountains ; Burma. 

N. “Kursimla” ; L. “Kantiongrik”. 

A climbing species. 

Vaoolnlaoaa 

Pantaptary glum Hookarl Clarke. 

Himalaya. 

Pentapteryglum sarpans Klotz. 

Sikkim and Bhutan 3,000 to 8,000 ft. 

An epiphytic shrub; the wotnly bulbous root becomes 
very large. 

Caprifollaoea 

Pantapyxis stipulata Hk. f. 

Sikkim Himalaya 6,000 to 10,000 ft. 

A rather pretty shrub, comm cm in places round 
Darjeeling, e.g., along the Railway line between 
Ghum and Sonada. 

Cactaoaa 

Paraskla Blaa DC. 

New Grenada. 

A scandent thorny shrub. Used as a Stock plant for 
Epiphyllum. 

Lauraoaa 

Parsaa Indloa Spreng. 

Canary Islands. 

Rosaoess 

Parstoa vulgaris Mill. 

Europe and Asia. 

Tlie “peach” flowers and fruits; it is cultivated by 
the Nepalese and Lepchas to a small extent, but 
the fruits does not ripen in Darjeeling. 

Persloa vulgaris Mill. var. Icevis. 

The “Nectarine”. California, S. America. 

Persica vulgaris Mill. var. aakuoaki. 

Japan. 

A Japanese horticultural variety. Flowers in early 
spring when leafless, like the Peach. 


BaxIfragasMs 

Phlladelphus braohybotrys Vilm. & Bois. 

China. 

Phlladelphus ooronarlus Linn. 

Temperate Himalaya 6,000 to 9,000 ft.; Kashmir to 
Bhutan. 

“Mock-Orange”. Flowers freely. Propagated from 
cuttings. 

Phlladelphus Delavayl L. Henry. 

China. 

Phlladelphus Gordonlanus Lindl. 

North Western America. 

Phlladelphus grandiflorus Willd. 

Routhorn United States. 

Phlladelphus Insignia Carr. 

Locality doubtful. 

Phlladelphus Lewlsii Pursh. 

North America. 

Phlladelphus Satsumi Sieb. ex Lindl. 

Japan. 

A free flowering shnib. Propagated from cuttings. 

Phlladelphus Wjlsonlanus Kohne. 

Aoanthaoea 

Phlogacanthus publnervis T. Anders. 

Sikkim 6,(KK) to 7,fK)() ft. ; Bhutan, Assam and Khasia 
Hills, 3,000 to 5,000 f^ 

L. “Chongkek”. 

Lauraoea 

Phabe lanoeolata Neos. 

Subtropical Himalaya, from Simla Eastwards up to 
6,01)(3 ft.; Khasia Hills; Burma, Martaban and 
Ttiiiassorim ; South Deccan, Nilgiri Hills and 
southward at 3,000 ft. 

N. “Ghankrikath” ; L. “Marshiong kung”. 

Palma 

Phanix recllnata Jacq. 

South and Tropical Africa. 

Lablatea 

Phormium Cooklanum Le jolis. 

New Zealand. 

Rosaoea 

Photinia Integrifolla Ldl. 

Central and Eastern Himalaya, Nepal to Bhutan 
4,000 to 7,000 ft, ; Khasia Hills, 3,000 to 4,000 ft. 

N. “Phalami kath”. 

A common wild plant of the neighbourhood, often 
found growing on other trees, or on large rocks. 

PhotInIa japonloa Ldl. 

Japan. 

The “Loquat”. It has not fruited in this garden, 
but is sometimes cultivated at 3,000 to 4,000 ft., 
elevation. 
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Photinia LIndlayana W. & A. 

Nilgiri HiUs. 

Gramlnoa 

Phylloataohya auraa A. & C. Rev. 

Ohina. 

A very pretty species of dwarf bamboo. 

Phyllostachys bambusoldea Sieb. & Zucc. 

Japan. 

Phyllostaohys oaatllllnonis Hort. 

Japan. 

Phyllostaohys floxuosa A. & C. 

Japan and China. 

Phyllostaohys mitls A. & C. Riv. = Bambusa mitls poir. 

Phyllostaohys nigra Munro. 

China and Japan. 

A very ornamental bamboo which grows well in 
Darjeeling. 

Phyllostaohys quadrangularls Rendl. 

This speries grows well and raj)idly covers a large area 
of ground, making long stout culms. 

Phyllostaohys quilal A. & C. 

Japan. 

PlnaossB 

Plooa ajanensis Fisch. = P. Jezoensis Maxim. 

Japan. Yezo or Hondo Spruce. 

Grows well and makes a shapely plant. 

Ploea Morinda Link. 

Temperate Himalaya, 0,000 to 11,000 ft.; Afghanistan, 

Makes a very handsome tree, grows quic^kly and cones 
well. This is one of the most handsome conifers 
and steojj hillsides clothed with it are one of the 
most striking sights of Northern Sikkim. 

SImarubaoos 

Picrasma nepalonsis Bonn. 

Himalaya. 

Piorasma quassloldes Benn. 

Subtropical Himalaya, Jumu to Nepal, ascending to 

8.000 ft. in Garhwal ; Bhutan ; Southern China. 

ErIcaoM 

Plerls formosa D. Don. 

Eastern Himalaya, from Nepal to Bhutan, (i,(KK) to 

10.000 ft. ; Assam. 

N. “Angari”. 

A small tree of the drier parts of Sikkim. 

Plans ovallfolla D. Don. 

Temperate Himalaya, 3,000 to 8,000 ft., from 
Kashmir to Bhutan ; Ehasia Hills, 3,000 to 5,000 ft. ; 
British Burma; Japan. ^ 

N. “Angari”. 

Common in the district. 

Plnaosa 

PInus oanarlansis 0. 8m. 

Canary Islands. 


PInus densiflora Sieb. & Zucc. 

Japan. 

This species grows better in Darjeeling than any other 
pinuH. It curies and bears fertile seed when 
ten years of age and 12 feet high. 

PInus axoelsa Wall. 

Temperate Himalaya, C,0(K) to 12,000 ft.; Afghanistan. 
Grows and cones well. Bhutan pine. 

Pinus formosana Hayata.z^P. pbrviflora Sieb. & Zucc. 
Formosa. 

Pinus Khasya Royle. . Pinus Insularls Endl. 

Ehasia, Chittagong and Burmese Hills, 3,000 to 

7,000 ft., Ehasia pines. 

Pinus Larlolo Poir. 

Corsica, South Europe. 

Pinus longifolla Roxb. 

Outer Himalayan Ranges from the Indus to Japan, 
1.500 to 7,500 ft. ; Afghanistan. It can be grown 
also in the plains. 

L. ‘‘Neet kung’\ 

Although fuuud growing wild only in the hottest valleys 
and on the driest slopes of the district, this tree 
thrivoB and make a tall tree with a massive trunk 
in the town of Darjeeling. 

Pinus Koralensis Sieb. & Zucc. 

Corea and Japan. 

Pinus Massonlana Lamb. 

Japan. 

Pinus Montezuime Lamb. 

Mexico. 

Pinus montioola Dougl. 

Northern California. 

Pinus patula Schlech. & Cham. 

Mexico. 

Grows well and makes a good, specimen. 

Pinus sylvestrls Linn. 

Britain. 

“Scotch Fir.” 

Pinus Thunbergll Pari. 

Japan. 

LeguminossB 

PIptanthus nepalensis D. Don. 

Temperate Himalaya, Sikkim, Bhutan, 7,000 to 

9,000 ft. 

A shrub common at 8,000 to 10,000 ft., very pretty 
when in flower, as it rosembles the Laburnum. 

Produces seed very freely. 

PIttosporaoMB 

Pittosporum BuohananI Hk. f. 

New Zealand. 

Pittosporum cornifollum A. Cunn. 

New Zealand. 

Pittosporum eugonloldes A. Cunn. 

New Zealand. 
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Pittofiporum florlbundum W. & A. 

Subtropical Himalaya, Sikkim to Garhwal, ascending 
to .‘jjOOO tt.; Khasia Hills and Mishmi; Western 
PeniiiHiiIa. 

Very (‘onnrion about Darjeeling and up to 8,()00 ft. 
Tbc strongly scented ytdlow llowors are borne in 
April-JMay. The seeds are oily. 

Plttosporum Tobira Dryand. 

Jai)an. 

Plttosporum undulatum Vent. 

Australia. 

Platanaoeaa 

Platanus oocldentalls Linn. 

North America. 

Platanus orlentalis Linn. 

South Kurope. 

Palmas 

Pleotocomla himalayana Griff. 

Sikkim Himalaya, 4,()(K) to 7,000 ft. 

L. “Itunool'’. 

The cane most common in the neighbourhood of 
Darjeeling. 

Melastomaceas 

Pleroma macrantha Hk. f. 

Brazil. 

A very desirable jilant, bearing in autumn large 
violet-coloured flowers. Brojiagated from cuttings. 
This shruh will bear pruning. 

Compos! tas 

Podachasnlum paniculatum Benth. 

Mexico. 

Taxacoae (Coniferas) 

Podocarpus chinensis Wall P. macrophyllus var. Mahi. 
China and Jajian. 

Podocarpus macrophyllus D. Don. 

Jajiaii. 

Podocarpus Neriifolia D. Don. 

IVopical Himalaya, Nepal, Sikkim 11,00(3 ft., Khasia 
Hills; Burma; Malaya IN'Uiiisula ; Andaman; Java; 
Sumatra; Borneo. 

Is hardy in Darjeeling. 

Podocarpus taxifolia Ifumb.^P. montanus Lodd. 

Peru, Audens, S. America. 

Labiate® 

Pogostemon glaber Benth. 

Himalaya. 

PolygalaoesB 

Polygala arlllata Ham. 

SubtrojiicaJ an<l Temperate Himalaya, Nepal 2,00(3 to 
0,0(30 ft. to Khasia Hills, 4,()00 to 5, (KM) ft.; 
Western Peninsula; Ava; Ceylon; Malaya; 

Southern Chinn. 

From the pounded root of this jilant is prepared a 
substance called “Marcha” sold in thin cakes in 
the bazar and used in brewing bear. 

Rhamnaoes 

Pomaderris apetala Labill. 

Australia. 


Pomaderris raoemosus Hook. 

Australia. 

Salloaooa 

Populus olllata Wall. 

Temperate Himalaya, 4,000 to 10,0(X3 ft., Kashmir t< 
Bhutan. 

N. “Phirphiri”. L. ‘‘llipik kung’». 

Rosacea 

Potentllla fruticosa Linn. 

Temiierato and Siibalpine Himalaya, Kashmir ti 
Sikkim, 8,CK)0 to 10,000 It. North Asia anc 
Europe. 

A small shrub plentiful at elevations of 11,000 t< 
13,000 ft. 

Verbenaoea 

Premna Interrupta Wall. 

Himalaya. 

Rosaoea 

Prinsepla utllls Boyle. 

Temperate Himalaya, 4,000 to 8,000 ft., Hazara ti 
Sikkim and Bhutan ; Khasia Hillls, 5,(X)0 to C,(KK) ft 

A sproadnig thorny sliriib of the northern drier purti 
of Sikkim, but grows, flowers and fruits well ii 
Darjeeling. Propagatocl from seeds or cuttings. 

Prune acuminata Wall. 

Temj)crate, Central and Eastern Himalaya from Nepa 
and Sikkim, 5,000 to 7,0(K) ft., to Mishmi; Khasii 
Hills, 4,000 ft. 

N. ^^Lali'\ L. ‘‘Lik kung’\ 

It is a common tree of the forests at this elevation 
is evergreen and makes a shapely specimen. Tin 
timber, which is of a reddish tint is good, thougl 
not of great size. 

Prunus cardlniana Ait. 

North America. 

Prunus domestica Linn.-P. communis Huds. var 

(hnnestivu. 

Europe. 

N . ‘ ‘ Aloobukhara’ ’ . 

The “Plum” is cultivated by a lew crofters roimc 
Darjeeling and at a little lower elevation. 

Its white flowers, profusely borne are conspicuous it 
early sjiriiig. The fruit comes into market, but ii 
BTiiall and not properly ripened. It is used bj 
Europ(;an residents, cooked and preserved. 

Prunus integrifolia Walp. 

Peru. 

Prunus Japonloa Thunb. 

Japan, China. 

Prunus Lauro-oerasus Linn. 

Levant. 

The “Laurel”. It flowers freely and sets fruits. 

It may be propagated by cuttings. 

Prunus marltima Wangenh. 

North America. 
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Pninu8 Mume Sieb. and Zucc. 

Japan. 

An ornamoutal flowering tree from Japan, very 
showy in early spring, flowering when leafless. 

Prunus nepalensis Uort. ex c. koch._P. nepaulensis 

SUuid. 

Temperate Himalaya, from Kumaon G,(K)() ft.; to 
Sikkim 7,000 to ‘l0,(H)0 ft. ; Kliaaia Hills, 4,(K)() to 
6,000 ft. 

N. “Arupate”. 

A eomiMoii tree in Darjecfling, sows itself very fret'ly. 
It flowers in late spring, with Ibo young loaves. 
Its fruits ripen in late aiituimi alter the leaves liave 
fallen. Tho Iniit is not edibh*. 

Prunus Padus Linn. 

Temperate Himalaya, from Murree to Tlhiitan, 6 (KK) 
to li:?,0(K) ft.; Weslwanl to (In^at llritam and 
Siberia “Hird Cherry”. 

Prunus paniculata Tbunh. 

Japan. 

‘‘Jajmiiese flowering (^herrv.” There are several 
varietK'.s of th(‘ aho\e, which an' sliowy wli<m in 
spring the tn'c Ihivvers in a lealh'ss state. 

Prunus paniculata Tliunb, var. A imi-vo-unnu. 

Jajtau. 

A hortieultura) vari«tj. * 

Prunus paniculata Tlmnh var, KurosiLt-duLirni. 

,1 apan. 

A horticultural variety. 

Prunus paniculata Thunh. var. 

Japan. 

A h(»rticulf ural variety. 

Prunus paniculata Thunb. var. Yashima. 

Japan. 

A horticultural variety. 

Prunus Persica Stokes. 

IV* in per ate Asia. 

Prunus Puddum Roxh. = Prunus cerasoldes Hon. 

Temperate Himalaya, Iroin Garhwal to nhiitau, 3,(K)0 
to 8,000 ft., Burma. 

N. “Baiyu” ; L. “Koiigi-kung” 

This tree grows to a fair size and has a spreading 
habit. It is one of the best native llowering trees; 
producing flowers in Oel^lier-Novonibi'r. J'he colour 
of the flower varices from nearly while to dark rose 
The fruit is not* edible. 

Prunus rufa Steud. 

Central and Easteni Tem|)erate Himalaya, Nepal and 
Sikkim 10,000 to 12, (KX) ft.; Bhutan. 

A small-sized tree. 

Prunus tomentosus Thunb. 

Japan. 

Prunus tomentosus var. endostrirta }\ochne. 

Japan. 

Prunus trIflora Boxb. 

Ava Hills; China. 

Flowers in March. 


Prunus triloba Roxb. 

China. 

Flowers in March. 

Myrtaceae 

Psidium Guajava Linn. 

Tropical America. 

Punicacea 

Punica granatum Lmn. 

Persia. 

N. “Harim”. 

“I'oniegranate” eultivaUnl to a small extent at lower 
ele\ atioTiH. 

Rosaces 

Pyrus americana DC. 

Norlh America. 

Pyrus Aucuparia Khrh. 

\Vc*stern TemiK'iute llimiilMwi, Kashmir to Kumaon, 
13,(100 It., Tiirkistaii to the Atlantic; Sils'ria to 
Noi Lln*rii ('Inna and .)a])an. 

‘ ‘ jM mint ain- Ash.” 

Pyrus baccata I Ann. 

1V‘mpeijit(* Himalaya, Kashmir to RImtaii, (>,(l()() to 
l0,0(Kf It.; Khasia Hills, G,0(H) It.; Siberia to 
Manchuria. 

Pyrus communis Lmn. 

Kashmir, Persia; Westward to Europe. 

“The Pear” hears fruit in this district and in Sikkim, 
hut the iriiit remains hard and does not ripen. 

Pyrus coronaria Lmn 

North America. 

Pyrus Cydonia Linn. 

Southern Europe. 

“The (Jumee.” It I mils I airly Ireely m the garden. 

Pyrus eloBagnifolla JVill. 

Asia Minor. 

Pyrus follolosa Wall. 

Temi»erate llmialuva, Kiinawar to Sikkim, {),(XK) to 
12, (KK) ft. 

A small tree, found at elevations of 12,000 to 
J3,0(K) it In antnmn the silvery brown tint ol the 
leaves ol this iiee are a noticeafile li-ature of the 
gorgeous iohage coloration ol the lorests. 

Pyrus GrlfTithil Ilk. 1. 

Sikkim Himalaya, G,CXX) to 9.000 ft.. Bhutan. 

Pyrus Hostli Hort. 

Europe. 

Pyrus Insignis Hk. f. 

Sikkim Himalaya 8,000 to 11, (XX) ft. 

Resembles tho “Mount a in- Ash”. 

Pyrus Japonioa Thunb. 

Japan. 

Besides its full crop ol flowers when the sbnih is bare 
in winter, this species flowers irregiihiily all the year 
round. The fruits also are ornamental. Propagated 
from cuttings. 


T 
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Pyrus longipes Coss Dor. 

Algeria. 

Pyrus Malus L. 

Europt), Himalaya. 

The “Apple” is cultivated by a few planterB. 

Jt has ripencMi fruit at Kalimpong. In Sikkim there 
IK a iair-si/ed orchard in the Jiachung valley at 
R,(XK) ft. elevation. 

Pyrus Malus I. var. Uvtl Indian. 

A cutivated variety of the Apjile, 

Pyrus Maulei MuNteiH. 

•lajiaii. 

Pyrus microphylla Wall. 

''reiiiperale Himalava, Sirinonc', Sikkim, in,(MK) to 
14, ()()() ft. 

Pyrus Neulllyensis Hort. 

Pyrus nivalis Levant. 

Europe. 

Pyrus prunifolia Willd. 

Sih(‘ria. 

A very show> flowering tree. Flowers in April. 

Pyrus prunifolia Willd var. fruriii-hitrn. 

Pyrus Ringo Wonzig. 

Jajian. 

Pyrus Schledeckll Hon. 

Pyrus Siebaldi Regel. 

Japan. 

Pyrus slkkimensis Tlk. r. 

Sikkim Himalaya, 7,(M)0 to JO 000 Jt. ; Bhutan. 

A fair-sized tree of upper Sikkim; fruit not edible. 
China. 

Pyrus vestita Wall. 

Temperate Himalaya, Garhwal to Sikkim, 0,000 to 

10,000 ft. 

A tree ol 11,(.K)0 to 12,000 ft. elevation, the fruit is 
not unpleaNant in taste when ripe. The foliage, 
turning first silver and then brown, is a feature in 
the autumn landscape at higher elevations. 

Pyrus Walllchli Ilk. 

Himalaya. 

Pyrus yunnanensis Franch. 

Yunnan. 

Cupullferas 

Querous acuminata Roxb. 

India. 

Qusrous acuta Ham. 

Japan. 

Quercus dealbata Hk. f. & T. 

Bhutan and Khasia Hills, 3,000 to C,500 ft.- Naga 
Hills, i5,8(X) ft. 

Querous dentata Thunb. 

Japan. 

Grows vigorously here. 


Querous fenestrata Roxb. 

Sikkim Himalaya, 5,(K)0 to 8,000 ft.; Khasia Hills, 

4.000 to 5,0(K) ft. ; Munipore, 4,000 to 8,000 ft. 

Quercus glabra Thunb. 

Japan. 

An evergreen species. 

Quercus glauoa Thunb. 

Siihtrojncal Himalaya, Kashmir to Bhutan, 3,000 to 
0,000 ti. ; Khasia Hills, 2,000 to 4,500 ft.; Japan. 

An evergreen species, 

Quercus Grimthii Hk. i. &. T. 

Klisi.sia Hills, 3,000 to 5,000 It.; Munipore; Burma. 

ThiTe are plantations of this specie's on some local Tea 
Ganli'iis lor production ol firewood. The plant 
coppices siiecessfiilly . 

Quercus Incana Ro.\h. 

Tempt'iate Jliiiuihiya, from the* Salt Range and 
Murree lo EasteTii N(‘]jal 4,500 to 7,500 ft.; Shan 
Stai,es of [Ii>per lUirma. 

This specu's grows and Iniils well and makes a hand- 
soiiK* specimen m tlii' lown and at lower idevations. 

Querous lamellosa Sm. 

Fastci n Himalaya from Nepal f-o Bhutan, Naga and 
Diiphla Hills, 5,000 to 8. 000 ft ; Miiiiipoic 7,000 to 

8.000 ft. 

N. “Bud|i;rant” . 

One of th(‘ large; growing Oaks of the neighhouring 
forests affording good tiniher. 

Quercus Libani Ohv. var. vestita. 

Asia Minor. 

Quercus llneata Bl. 

Sikkim, Himalaya, 4,000 to 7,000 It.; Bhutan; Khasia 
and Naga Hills, 5.000 f-o 0,000 It. ; Java. 

N. “Phalant” ; L. “Siri kiing”. 

Timber good. Fruit small. 

Quercus lusitanica Lam, 

Mediterranean ri'gion. 

Quercus mongolica l<'isch. 

Asia. 

Quercus pachyphylla Kurz. 

Sikkim, Himalaya, 0,000 to 10,000 It.; Munipore, 7,000 
to 9,(K)0‘ ft. 

N. “Thulo Katus” ; L. “Hlo-Srl-kiing”. 

Timber gofxl. Fruits bedded together in a scaly mass. 

Quercus phillynBoides A. Gray. 

Japan. 

An evergreen species. 

Quercus palustrls Du Roi. 

North America. 

Querous pseudo-ooooifera Desf. 

Central and Southern Europe. 

Quercus semicarpifolla Sm. 

Temperate Himalaya, from Kumaon to Bhutan and 
Munipore, 0,000 to 12,0(K) ft.; Afghanistan. 

N. “Khosru”. 

Grows well in a young states and makes well-shaped 
tree of medium size, but dies off nt maturity. 
Flowers well but does not fruit in the garden. 
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Querous serrata Thunb. 

Kastern Temperate Himalaya, irom Nopal to Sikkim, 
r),000 to (),()(K) ft., Bhutan; Muniporo and Khasia 
Hills, to 5,50() ft.; Shan Hills, China and 

Japan, 

Querous spicata Sm. 

Tropical Himalaya, from Nepal Eastwards 2,00() to 
4,000 ft., Assam, Miinipore and Southwards to 
Tenassenm and Malaya. 

N. “Arkowlo” ; L. “Kuchocing kung”. 

A good firewood. 

Querous variabills Blume. 

Japan. 

Querous Vaseyana Buckl. 

Texas. 

Llnaoeaa 

Reinwardtia tetragyna Planch. 

Hilly parts ol India, ascending to G,(KK) 11. 

A pretty, small shruh found at lovvi-r elevaiioiis 

Almost alvva\.s in flower in Dai joi'ling. 

Propagated hj its rooted offsets, hy seeds, or by 
cuttings. 

Reinwardtia trigyna Planch. 

Found on drier hanks than tin* above. !t is a plant 
wdth smaller lea\es ami flowers. 

RhamnaceaD 

Rhamnus cathcartica Linn. 

Europe. 

Rhamnus Franguia Linn. 

Europe. 

Rhamnus nipaiensis (Wall ) Laws. 

(lentral and Eastern Hiiualava; Ne|)al; Sikkini, 3,000 
to 0,000 it.; Khasia Hills, 3,000 to 4,(K)0 ft.; 
Assam; Burma. 

L. “Eatnok kung”. 

Ericaceae 

Rhododendron Anthopogon D. Don 

Alj)in(' Himalaya, 11,(K)0 to 10,000 It., Kashmir to 
llhutan; C’entral and Noitlierii Asia. 

N. “Dhiipi” ; ]j. “Paluchulu”. 

The ti])s of the brandies ol this <lw'arl si>eeies are 
used as incense 

Rhododendron arboreum Sm. 

Temperate Himalaya, 5,000 to 10, IKK) It , Kashmir to 
Bhui;an ; Kliasia Hills, 5,000 to (),()()() it. ; Burma. 

N. “Chimal”; L. “Etok”. 

The IHjodoilendroii which is nmst w'ldely known. 

Tho flowers vary in colour from white to dark 
crimson. 

In the larger Ithododendroiis the general names are as 
follows: — 

For those with larger leaves N. “Guraiis” ; 
L. “Kemu” ; Bh. “Kemsing”. For the smaller 
N. “Chimal”; L. & B. “Etok”. 

Rhododendron arboreum Sm var. CnmphHhi. 

A form with dark crimson flow'ers and with the hack 
of tho loaf of a rusty colour. 


Rhododendron arboreum Sm. var. GilV\ 

A horticultiiarl variety. 

Rhododendron argyrophyllum (1521 of Wilson) Francb. 
Central China. 

Rhododendron augustinii HemsI. 

China. 

Rhododendron barbatum Wall. 

Temperate Himalaya, 8,()(K) tu 12,000 ft., Kumaon to 
Bhutan. 

The well-known “bearded Rhododendron” with deep 
crimson flowers. 

Rhododendron cameiiaDflorum Hk. f. 

Eastern Himalaya, Eastern Nepal to Bhutan 0,(K)0 to 
13,000 ft. 

Rhododendron oampanuiatum D. Don. 

Alpino Himalaya. 

Rhododendron campyiocarpum Ilk. f. 

Eastern Nejial and Sikkim, 11, ()()() to 14,0(K) ft. 
Flowers yellow. 

Rhododendron campyiocarpum X Aucklandii Arigen. 

Hort icultural variety. 

Rhododendron clllatum Hk. f. 

Sikkim Himalaya, 9,000 to 10,000 It. 

A dwart shrub, which grows and flow^ers well in 
Da»*jeeling ami heats more sum and (‘xjioaure than 
most Phododendrons. 

Rhododendron cinnabarinum Hk. f. 

Sikkim, Bhutan, 10,000 to 12,(K10 ft. 

Flowers brick red. Synonym R. Royalel Hf. 

Rhododendron Dalhousise Hk. 1. 

Sikkim Jlimidnya, (;,()(H) to :),(K)U It., Bhutan 0,rt(K) ft. 

An upright shruh, often (‘piphyt ic, hearing large wliiie 
fragrant flowers and large seed vessels. 

Rhododendron David! Frnnch. 

(1274 of Wilson ) 

Central China. 

Rhododendron decorum Framdi. 

Central China, Yunnan. 

Rhododendron discolor Franeh 
(855 Wilson.) 

China. 

Rhododendron Edgeworthll Hk. f. 

Sikkim Himalaya, 7,000 to 9,000 it.; Bhutan. 

A sparse shruh oiten epiphytic. Flowers huge white 
and very fragrant 

Rhododendron Falconer! Hk. f. 

Eastern Nepal to Bhutan, 9,0(X) to 13,000 It. 

L. “Khegoop”. 

A small tree hut slow growing. It does beat in 8ha<lc 
and its large leaves are handsome apart from the 
flowers. 

Rhododendron Fargesii Franeh 
China. 

Rhododendron fulgens Hk. f. 

Nepal, Sikkim, 10,000 to 14,000 ft. 
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Rhododendron glaucum Hk. f. 

Sjkkim to IjIuiIjiu, 10, 000 to 1*2,000 ft. 

Rhododendron glaucanum (Hurt). 

(SH2 Wilson.) 

Rhododendron grande Wii'ht. 

Sikkim lliinalava, 7,0(K) to 11, 000 It., llhiitan, 7,(K)0 
ft. 

A .s]K‘('i(‘s (•omm(»ii in tlic noi^likoni liood (r.f/., 
Kenchal) and uno of the l»csl lor planliiij; in 
l)arjo(‘lin^. Flow(‘rs in March. 

Rhododendron ledifolium O. Don. 

China. 

A sjK'cics whi(‘h jj^rows in ]')arj(‘('lin^T widl and popular 
ns a pot j)lant. Proj)a|!;aUxJ holh from sued and 
(•»il,Unt;s. 

Rhododendron Grifhthlanum Wt. 

Himalava. 

Rhododendron lepldotum Wall. 

Tomp(‘ra1o and Alpine Himalaya, K,000 lo 15,(X)0 If., 
Kashmir to lUiiitan 

Rhododendron leptocarpum Nutt. 

Himalaya. 

Rhododendron MaddenI lik. f. 

Sikkim and Jlhul-an, (),000 tt. 

Rhododendron micranthum Turez. 

China. 

Rhododendron moupinenso Franch 
( dun a 

Rhododendron SoulicI I'ramh. 

Cdiina. 

Rhododendron stenophyllum Makino. 

. Japan. 

Rhododendron Thomson! Hk. f. 

Kasieni Nt'pal and Sikkim, 11 ,000 to 111,000 it 

Rhododendron Thomson! X Kewensis. 

Hoi I icijJtnral on^m. 

RosaceaD 

Rhodotypos kerrioides Su h. A Ziicc. 

.1 ajian. 

Anacardlaceas 

Rhus acuminata IHk 

Fastern Himalaya. 

N. “Itani valayo” L. “Sorlinyuk kuii;;”. 

OfUm louiid grouiji^ on rocks and trc(*s. ddic lolia^<‘ 
turns orange and criniKun in aiiluinu. The juicc 
causes hlistiTs. 

Rhus Cotinus L. 

Siiain to Caucasus. 

Rhus Delavayi Franch. 

Cliina. 

Rhus excisa Tlninh var. imllidn. 

South Africa. 


Rhus fnsignis Ilk. f. 

Sikkim Himalaya, 3,000 to 6,(X)0 ft. ; Khasia Hills, 

4.000 ft. 

N. “Kag valayo” L. “Soru kung”. 

A handsome tree. The juice causes blisters. 

Rhus seml-alata Murr. 

Temperate Himalaya, 3,(KX) to 0,000 ft. ; Khasia Hills, 

3.000 to 0,000 ft. 

N. “Bhokiamile” L. “Tungher kung”. 

The seeds are eaten raw or boiled, as a remedy for 
dysentery. 

Rhus semi-alata Murr. var. /mrpi/rru. 

Rhus suocedana Linn. 

Temi»erato Himalaya from Kashmir, 3,000 to 0,000 ft. 
to Sikkirn, 5, ()()() to S,()00 ft. and Bhutan; Khasia 
Hills, ‘2,000 to 0,000 It.; Japan. 

Rhus vernicitera DC. 

Japan. 

Saxifragacea 

Ribes alpinum Innn. 

Furojie. 

Ribes auroum l*ursh. var. Invhof nui. 

North and Central America. 

Ribes tasoicufatum Sich. A Zuc(‘. vai rhmnufts. 

(diina and Japan. 

Ribes glaciale Wall. 

Ti'inpi-rale and Alpim* Himalava, Irorii Bliutaii to 
Kashmir, 7,000 to i2,0(M) II. 

\ shrub oflen cjiiphytic or growing on rocks. 

The iruit is scarcely edihle. 

Ribes luridum Hk. I. & T. 

vSikkim IJimalaya, 10,000 lo 1‘2,000 ft. 

A sill III) with i)alalabl(- Iriiit. 

Ribes rubrum Linn. 

Western Himalaya, Kashmii to Kumaon, R,00() to 
1‘2,00() tl., Alpiii(‘, Kurope, Caucasus; Altai. 

“'I’Ik' iL'd (!urient” is grown locally to a small extent. 

Leguminoss 

Robinia Pseudacaoia Linn. 

North America. 

I'dow’ers very freid.v. 

Rosaceac 

Rosa Allinii Bmuat A (jiremli. 

Europe 

Rosa alpina Linn. 

Fiuropii. 

Rosa arvensis Huds. 

Europe (Britain). 

Rosa Banksin R. Br.^ 

China. 

‘‘Banksia Bose.” It flowers in March-April. 

Is a very rampant grower but may be hard pruned. 

Resa Banksise Br. forma hiffa, Biswas, f. n. 

A yellow flowered form of the above. 
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Rosa blanda Ait. 

North America. 

Rosa oanina Linn. 

Europe (Britain). 

The “Dog-rose”. 

Rosa CInnamomea Linn. 

Europe and North Asia. 

Rosa gallloa Linn. 

Europe. 

Rosa glauoa Vill. 

Euroiie. 

Rosa Iwara Siober. 

Japan. 

Rosa maorophylla Lindl. 

Tornpcrato Himtilava from Murree, 3,500 to 10, (KK) ft., 
to Sikkim, to 1(),(K)() ft.; China. 

This very slriking rose is found in the valleys of 
Northern Sikkim at an altitude of 9,(K)() to 11,0(X) it. 

Its large rwl flowers borne in Juno-«Iuly or the 
BUccofMling large orange red hips, are equally hand- 
some. It flowers and fruits in this garden. 

It is easily raised irom seed. 

Rosa microcarpa Ldi. * 

China. 

Rosa moschata Herrm. 

Temperate (k»ntral Himalaya from Murree to Nei)al; 
Afghanistan. 

A very rampant climber, it ascends to the top of 
quite tall tret's, hut flowers in a more slinihby state 
jiiid l)cars cutting back. 

Rosa multiflora Thunh. 

China and Japan. 

Rosa nitida Willd. 

North America 

Rosa nutkana Presl. 

Nookha Sound. 

North and West America. 

Rosa phoNiicIa Boiss. 

Cilicia ; Syria. 

Rosa polyantheum Luncll. 

N. Dakota, II. S. A. 

Rosa rubiginosa Linn. 

Europe. 

The “Sweet Brier” is not a vigorous or a long-lived 
shrub in the garden. The leaves have the 
characteristic scent. 

Rosa rugosa Thunb. 

Japan. 

This distinctive rose does well in Darjeeling, flowers 
and fruits well, and spreads rapidly by root suckers 
from which, as well as from seed, it is })ropagate<l. 

Rosa rugosa Thanb. var. alha. 

Japan. 

A white flowered form of tho above. 


Rosa sompervirens L. 

South Europe and India. Khaaia Hills, ‘2,(XK) to 
6,()0() ft. 

Mishmi Hills. 

Rosa Boricea Lindl. 

Temperate Himalaya, Kuniaon to Sikkim 9,0(X) to 
14,0(X) ft. 

China, Yunnan. 

Found at 8,fKK> Ui 10, (KX) ft. Its flower is light 
yellow in colour and is i-petalled. Tho plant has 
rather a straggling habit. 

Rosa Soulieana Crop. 

China. 

Rosa spinosissima Linn 

Europe. 

Rosa spinossima I Jim. var. ulhu. 

Rosa villosa Linn var. jtormfrra. 

Europe; W. Asia. 

Rosa “Crii/Lson l{(iuihler^\ 

A horticultural variety. 

The “Bamhler” Itosirs, do very well in Darjeeling and 
neighbourhood, flowering verj^ freely in May-Juno. 

Tlicy may be either allowed to ramlile o^c^ Ituices or 
trees, or the growth which has flowered may be cut 
entirely away as soon as it has flowered, the result- 
ing strong basal shoots being then laid in lor next 
year’s flowering. 

Propagated from cuttings. 

Rosa ”7Vrt arenffid”. 

A horticultural variety. ; 

Tho “Tea Boses” are, of all kinds, the most suitable 
for Darjcohiig. They flower in late sjiring and 
again in late autumn. At high elevations they are 
pruneti in July, oiilv the growths which have 
flowered htung removed. At lower elevations (4,()00 
ft and below) they arc hard pruned in November. 

Rosa “(Viiiiu”. 

Horticultural variety. 

These roses grow well and flower all thnmgb the year. 

Rosa “i/i/5r/d Vvr]ivtuaV\ 

Horticultural variety. 

Tho “H. I’.” roses are not as a class very good 

growers here, tlioiigli some varieties, thi* more 
vigorous growers, do well. The fact that a parti- 
cular variety flourishes in Europe is no guide to its 
conduct in Darjeeling, each must bo testid for itself. 

They bjo usually pruned in tho way usual for the class, 
and at the end of December. 

Rubus Andersonli Lofm 

Europe. 

Rubus ellipticus Sm. 

Temperate an<l Subtropical Himalaya, Serniorc to 
Sikkim, ‘2,IXX) to 7,000 ft., Khasia Hills, Burma, 
Yunnan, Canara southward, Ceylon. 

N. “Ashelu”; L. “Kashyem-pot” . 

A spreading bush bearing abundant yellow fruits of 
very agreeable taste. 

Rubus fragarioides Bertol. 

Eastern temperate Himalaya, in damp places, Sikkim, 
10,000 to 13,000 ft. 

A plant with a Raspberry-like fruit of few carpels, 
edible. 
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Rubus fruticosus Linn. 

Westoni tnniperato Himalaya, 3,000 to 7^000 H.. 

westward to the Atlantic, 

The ^‘Blackberry'” Stems rootinjj; at their tips, from 
which the plant is propagated. 

Rubus Hookerl b'ocke. 

Easteni Temperate Himalaya, Sikkiin, 7,000 to 

9, (KK) it. 

Bears a larj^e fruit, somewhat like a strawberry of 
very agrcieable taste, 

Rubus laciniatus Willd. 

Garden origin. 

Rubus laslocarpus 8m. 

Temperate ilimatlaya, Kliasia to Sikkim, 4,000 to 

10, (KK) H., Burma, Wsiitorn Peninsula; Ceylon; 
Java. 

A common shrub of elevations, 5,000 to 7,000 ft. 
The small black Iruit is scarc<‘ly edibh'. 

Rubus llneatus Pemw'. 

Sikkim Himalaya, 0,000 lo 0,(KK) ft. 

Very common on o})eii hilltojis and in clearings at 
0,0(X) to 8,000 It. elevation. The silvery leaves are 
very notieeabUi. 

Rubus lutescens Pranch. 

Yunnan. 

Rubus molucoanus Ijinn. 

C-entral and Eastern Himalaya, 3,000 to 7,000 fi. , 
Khasia Hdls, 3,()()() to r),(K)0 ft , llurma ; Kastcu ii 
and WeshTii Piminsnlas, CVylon , Malaya 

Bears edible fruit, 

Rubus niveus Wall. 

'rem])erate Himalaya, Kashmir to Bhutan, (),(K)0 to 
10,0(K) ft. in the west, 5,000 to 11,500 it in the (‘ast 

A small shrub of ehuatious 9,000 to 13,0(10 It. beais 
an edible yellow' fruit. 

Rubus paniculatus Sm. 

Tomperat*' Himalaya, from Itajaori, 3,000 to 7,000 11 , 
to Sikkim 6,(KK) to 8,000 ft.; Khasia Hills, 4,(K)0 to 

5,000 ft. 

A shrub common at this (ilevation, sometimes 
seandent. Fruit black. 

Rubus rosaBfollus Smith. 

3emi)(’rat4' Himalaya, from Kiiniaon 7,000 to 10,(K)0 It , 
to Sikkim, 4,000 to 7,000 ft., Khasia Hills, 3,000 to 
4,(M)0 It., Ava and Martaban Hills; Java, 

A lar^e strajj^lini!; thorny shrub v\ii,h bi^ red edible 
fruits, naiuialis(>d and cultivated in the tropics and 
warm tem]>erate re^iiins. 

Rubus Thomsoni Foike. 

Sikkim Himalaya, 8,000 to 11,000 ft. 

L. “Shemjiot”. 

Sabiaceae 

Sabla leptandra Hk. f. ik T. 

Sikkim Himalaya, 5,(XKf to 7,000 It. 

Salicaceae 

Salix babylonica Linn. 

Levant. 

This species has been e.vtensively planted in the 
nei gibbon rhoocl, branches root n-adily il planted in 
moist ground. “The Weeping:: Willow.” 


Salix Caprea Linn. 

Europe. 

The “Sallow” or “Goat-Willow”. 

Salix potederana var. cinnercu. 

Europe. 

Salix Slkklmensis Anders. 

Himalaya. 

Salix tetrasperma Roxb. 

India and Malaya. 

CaprIfolfaoeaB 
Sambucus adnata Wall. 

Nepal and Sikkim, 5,000 to 10,000 ft. 

N. “(/hareabhanj^”. 

A dwarf shrub, very j>rettv w'heii its lar{i;e corymbs 
ol oran^^e r(xl fruits are rijje. 

Sambucus Javanica Bl. 

Assam and Eastern Bengal. Khasia Hills and Sikkim, 
uj) to (),(KK) ft.; Java, (Jiina and .)aj)an. 

N. “Galeni” L. “Pantom”. 

This shrub will only ^row in damp shady sjiots. 

The fruit is not unlike that of the “Elderberry”. 

t 

Sambucus nigra Linn. 

Europe and North Africa. 

“Elderbc'rry” ^rovvs fairly well, flowers and rijiens 
iruit. Propagated from either seeds or cuttings. 
3'he varcigaUvd or golden ionn soon loses its leal 
colouring in tins climate. 

Buxaceac 

Sarcococca pruniformis Thw. S. saligna (I) Don.) Muell. 
Arg. 

'JVmpcrate Himalaya, Alghanistaii ; Murrec to Bhutan, 

5.000 to 9,000 ft. 

Khasia Hills and M unipore, 5,000 to 0,000 If, ; Deccan; 
(k*yloii ; Malaya; Sumatra. 

Theacese 

Saurauja fasclculata Wall. 

Eastern Subtropical Himalaya, Nejial, Sikkim 2,000 to 

4.000 fi. 

N “Gogan”; Ti. “Safar Kung”. 

Very handsome shrub. 

Saurauja Griffithil Dyer. 

Assam. 

Saurauja napaulensis DC. 

Temperate Himalaya, Bhutan and Sikkim, 5,0(K) to 

7.000 ft. to Gharwal 2,400 to 5,000 it. ; Khasia FJilis, 

5.000 it.; Mishmi Hills. 

A very striking plant, its large leaves giving it a very 
dist'inetive ajipearanee. Leaves are ftxl to cattle. 

Schima Walllchli ( hois ' 

Eastern Himalaya, from Nepal and Sikkim, 2,000 to 

5,000 ft. 1o Bhutan; Assam, Chittagong and the 
Khasia Hills 2,000 to 4,000 ft.; Burma; Sumatra. 

N “(‘hilaiini”, L. “Siibriing kung”. 

The tree gives good firewood and good timber. 
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Anaoardlaoea 

8ohlnus terebinthifollus i;^addi. 

Brazil. 

Schlzandracea 
Sehizandra elongata lik. f. 

lliinalaya, JaTa. 

Sehizandra grandiflora Ilk. t. & T. 

Toniperute Himalaya Irom Simla to lUiiitan (),0(K) to 
U),()(X) ft. 

T'he fruit is wlible. 

Saxifragaces 

Sohizophragma hyefrangioides Sieb. & Zucr. 

Japan. 

“Climbing; Hydrangea”. 

Composites 

Senecio densiflora Wall. 

(V'litral Himalaya; from N(‘|)al to llfiiitan, r),l)()U to 
7,0(K) tt. ; KhVsia Hills, 4,(MK) to (i,()0() tt. 

Very showy when jn flower. 

Senecio veichlana Ib'msl. 

China. 

4 

Rutaces 

Skimmla Laureola Hk. 

Throughout the Tomi)erato Himalaya liorii Murree to 
Mishmi, (5,000 to 1U,(KK) ft ; Khasia Hills, r),0()0 to 
(),000 ft. ; .Aighanistan. 

L. “Timburnyok”. 

Llllacos 

Smilax ferox Wall. 

S. China. 

Solanaces 

Solanum capsicastrum Link. 

Brazil. 

This miniature shrub is very j)rottv when in fruit. 

It should be pinehod to keep it to a eonipact shape 
espeeially il grown Irom seed. 

Solanum Jasminoides Paxt. 

South Anieriea. 

The “Potato-croeper” now well known in Darjooling 
and used as a rapidly growing eree|M‘r to eover 
screens, walls *and arches. It is almost always in 
flower. 

It bears severe pruning. Propagatcnl tioni cuttings 
or layers. 

Solanum maorodbn Wall. 

Temperate Himalaya 4,000 to 8,000 ft., Nepal to 
Bnutan; Khasia Hills 3,0(X) to 6,000 ft. 

A shrub common in the district, but not showy. 

Solanum Wendlandii Hk. f. 

Costa Rica. 

A very vigorous climber, flowers large pale purple. 
Propagated from cuttings. It is not hardy in Dar- 
jeeling, but is BO up to 5,000 ft. 


Legumlnose 

Sophora Davidli Eom. 

China. 

Sophora Japonica Linn. 

(Miina and Japan. 

The “J*agfHla Trc'e” of China and Japan. 

Sophora Japonica Linn. var. pendula. 

(fliina and Japan. 

A beautiful “Weo|)ing” variety of the above. 

Sophora tetraptera V. Mill. 

Chile. 

Sophora Moorcroftiana Bth. 

WesitTfi 'I'ibet, Laclak. Nubra valley 10, ()()() to r2,lKXJ 
ft., Kashmir. 

A very pretty dwuirf shrub. Flowers very freely in 
Aj>ril-May. 

Spartium Junceum Linn. 

Mediterram'an Begion ami Canary Isles. 

“Spanish Broom.” 

Rosaces 

Spirsa arcuata Hk. f. 

Sikkim Himalaya, subalpinc 12,(H)() to 14, ()()() ft. 

A small sbnib ol distinctive habit ol higli elevations. 

Spirasa bella Sims. 

Temperate Himalaya irom Sirrnorc, 7,000 to 10, 000 ft. 
to Sikkim ainl Bhutan, (5,000 to 12,0()0 it. 

A dwarf shrub oi Fpper Sikkim, bearing ])ink flowers 
very sbow^y in May and . I line. Propagated by divi- 
sion, by rooted oflsets, and by (‘uttings. 

Spiraa betulsefolia Pall. 

Asia and North America. 

Spirasa bracteata Batin var. rotundijuhum. 

Siberia. 

Spiraea canescens D. Don. 

T<‘mperate Himalaya from Kashmir to Kumaon, 
(j,(KK) to 12, OCX) It., Sikkim 10,000 to 12,0(X) ft. 

A shrub about 3 tt. in height, used lor hedges in Dar- 
jeeling. 

Spiraea corymbosa Batin . 

North Eastern Asia and North America. 

A ])lant commonly grown in Darjeeling and neighbour- 
hood under the name of “May” or “Khasia May”. 
Hedges are made of it. It flowers in April-May. 
Propagated by division, by rooted offsets, or by cut- 
tings. 

Spiraea Douglas! Hook. 

North Western America. 

Spiraea Henry I Hemsl. 

China. 

Spiraea laevigata L. 

Siberia. 

Spiraea media F. Schmidt. 

Northern Asia. 

Propagated by division, by rooted offsets, or by cut- 
tings. 
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Spiraa miorantha Hk. f. 

EaBtorn Teinporatt^ Himalaya, Sikkim G,000 to 8,000 ft., 
Bhutan, 8,000 to 10,000 ft. 

A Hhruh oommon in the locality and at this elevation 
especially in damp places. 

SpIrflBa millefolium Torr. 

Caliiornia. 

Spiraoa salioifolia Linn. var. jHinimlaUi Ait. — 8. alba Dur. 
America. 

Spiraea sorbifolia Linn. 

Himalaya. 

Spiraea tomentosa Linn. 

North America. 

A jiretty shriih. Propap;iitod by division, liy rooted 
offsets, or cuttings. 

Spiraea ulmifolia S(‘op. 

Eurnp(^ and Siberia. 

AnacardiaceB 

Spondias acuminata lloxb. 

Westt^rn IVninsidsi, Malabar, (^uican IlillK, ('atiara, 

N. “Labsi”, L. “Sdot pot” 

Fnui IS edible. 

Theaceae 

(Ternatroemlaoea) 

Stachyurus himalaicus Uk. f. & T. 

Kastern Himalaya, Nepal, Sikkim, ri,000 to B,()(K) ft., 

Bhutam. 

Menispermaoeoe 

Stephania rotunda Lour. 

Tropical Asia. 

Steroullaceae 

( Sterculia diversifolia G. Hon. 

Victoria. 

Sterculia plantanifolla Linn. f. 

China and .Japan. 

Acanthacea 

Strobilanthes capitatus T. And. 

Himalaya. 

Strobilanthes ooloratus T. Anders. 

Himalaya. 

Strobilanthes hellotus T. Anders. 

Himalaya. 

Strobilanthes divarloatus T. Anders. 

Himalaya. 

Strobilanthes pectinate T. Anders. 

Sikkim and Bhutan, 6,(KK) to 7,500 ft. ; Khasia and 
Jaintia Hills, 4,(K)0 ft. 

A shrub eominon in the district at Darjeeling elevation, 
forming the undergrowth in the less dense part of 
the forest or in clearings. Us lilac flowers are very 
pretty and borne in profusion. 


Styraoaoes 

Styrax HOOkeri Clarke. 

Sikkim and Bhutan 6,000 to 7,000 ft. 

A small tree with white flowers produced in May. 

Styrax Obassia Sieb. & Zucc. 

Japan. 

Caprifollacea 

Symphoricarpos racemosus Michx. 

North America. 

StyracacoB 

Sympicoos cratBgloides Ham. 

Sikkim and Bhutan 2,000 to 8,000 ft. ; Khasia Hills, 
Martaban and Japan. 

Symplocos Javanica Kuiz. = 8. ferruginea Roxh. 

Assam, Morgui, Malay. 

Symplocos ramosissima Wall. 

'Jemperate Himalaya, 4,000 to 8,000 ft., Garhwal to 
Bhutan; Khasia Hills, 4,0(K) it. 

Most sp(‘c,ios of Symplo(H)H are called “Kharani” By 
Nepalese and ‘‘Singuyok kung” by the Lepchas. 
They are used only as polos and lor firewood. 

Symplocos Sumuntia Ham. 

Himalaya, J,()00 to 7,000 It., Nepal to Bhutan; Khasia 
Hills. Very showy when in flower owdng to th(« pro- 
lusion with which the flowers are borne. 

Symplocos Sumuntia Ham. var. iU/rihunda. 

Nejml to Bhutan; Assam; Khasia Hills. 

Symplocos theafolia Ham. 

Himalaya, Nepal to Bhutan, 5,()(K) to 8,(XH) ft. ; Khasia, 
4,0(K)‘t() (),(KK) It.; Martaban, r),(KX) to 7,0(K) It. 

A species very common round Darjeeling. 

Myrtaceae 

Syncarpia laurifolla 'renore. 

Australia. 

A last growing liee. The leaves are apt. to become 
scorched in hot dry weather. 

Oleaces 

Syringa Emodi W'all. 

Sul)al})iiie Himalaya, 9,(KK) to 1‘2,01K) it., Kashmir to 
Kumaon. 

Syringa Emodi Wall var. aiurd-vunrunta. 

Himalaya. 

Syringa pinetorum W. W. Smith. 

Yunnan. 

Syringa vulgaris Fortune. 

Persia, Hungary, etc. 

“Lilac’’ Flowers freely but the flower does not last 
long. The tree is propagated from cuttings taken 
when leafless. 

Syringa yunnanensis Franch. 

China. 

BIgnonlaoea 

Tabsbula rosaa DC. 

Mexico. 
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PutHlortMa 

Taotonia manloata Juss. 

Peru. 

TaofOnIa van-voixemll Hook. 

New Grenada. 

Magnollaces 

Talauma Hodgsoni H. i. cV: T. 

Foro.stH of the Sikkim Himalaya and ol th(‘ Khasm 
Hills, 4,000 to 5,(X)0 ft. 

One of the most stalely trees of the district, hearing 
large dark-green gIoss> leaves and terminal flowers. 
Tlie heartwooil is hlaek and used for Khukri-hsuKlIes. 

N. “Bhalii Kath”. 

PinacesB 

Taxodium distlohum Rich. 

Deciduous Cypress characterised hy aerial projecting 
knrp roots {i'lfptrss Lnrcs). Supposed to he aerat- 
ing organs. 

United States. 

Taxodium muoronatum Teiiore._T. distiohum var murro- 

Mexico. 

TaxaoeflB 

Taxus baocata Linn. 

Temperate Himalaya, (5, 000 to 11,000 It. l!*om Alghanis- 
tan to Bhutan; Khasia Hills, o,(.MJ0 It.; Upjier 
Burma; North and Temperate Kastern Asia; Europe; 
North Alrica; North America. English “Yew”. 
There are some line sp(*cimens to the West ot Dar- 
jeeling. 

Bignonlaceae 

Tacoma radioans Juss. 

North America 

Acanthaceas 

Thunbergia oocoinea Wall. 

Himalaya, 2,000 to 7,00() 1t ; Kiiinaoii to Bhutan, 
Assam; Kliasia Hills; Temisserim 

N. “Lek-Hato-Phul, Kanesi” L “('hontelehnk” 
A large climhei- raiely common in the districl. Its 
long jjemlant recemes of orange ie<l flov>('rs are ver\ 
sh()\v^ , hut does not set seed freely. 

Thunbergia grandiflora Roxb. 

Bengal, 0 to 1,000 It.; iiom Bihar and Sikkim to 
Assam, Munipur and (-hittagong. Northern Hurma 

N. “Kanesi”, L. “Chontelehrik” . A slrong growing 
climlier handsome when in flower 

Sikkim 4,000 to 7,000 It. 

Thunbergia lutea T. And. 

Himalaya. 

PlnaceaB 

Thuya dolabrata Linn. 

Japan. 

This species has a contorted lorrn and dark green 
foliage. 

Thuya gigantea Nutt. var. Lohfm.=T. plloata D. Don. 

North America. 

Introduced 1900. 


Thuya Japonica Maxim. 

Japan. 

Thuya ocoldentalls Linn. 

Canada and North Eastern Stat<*s of North America 
and mountains ot North Carolina. 

The ‘‘Aim*rican Arborvitie”. 

Thuya orientalis Linn. 

This species grows very well jn Darjeeling. In winter 
the foliage turns quite brown in colour. 

Thuya oriantalis Linn var. aiirt'a. 

China and .lapan. 

Thuya orientalis Liim var. vlvouhtiumma. 

China. 

Thuya orientalis Ijinn var inrntKirtn. 

Thuya oriantalis vai. Lahhu. 

Thuya orientalis Linn. var. auuvu iv/ricyo/o. 

Qramlnea 

Thysanolsna Agrostls Nees^T. latifolla (Roxb.) Honda. 

Suhtropieal Himalaya, Kumaon Eastward to Khasia 
Hills 4,()(K)-5,(K)0 It., Ribur and Parasnath, Deccan, 
Burma, Nicobar Isis., Penang Eastward, New Ginea. 

N. “TTmliso”. 

The flowering stem is used for brooms 

Melastomaoea 

TIbouchIna semidecandra Cogn. 

Brazil. A pretty shrub. Grows and flowers well in 
Darjeeling. Its deep violet 1 airly large o|>en flowers 
hanging freely from the ends ol hranehes add much 
to the beauty oi the gardtui w’hi'U in full bloom in 
October 

Tiliaces 

Tilla europsa Linn 

Euroiie ; (’aurasus. 

The English “Lime tree”. Is subiecl, to attaeks by 
“borers”. 

Legumlnosas 

Tipuana speciosa Benth 

South America. 

“Tipa.” 

Palmas 

Trachycarpus exoelsa H. Wendl. 

Upper Burma, Yunnan; C'l.ina an<l Japan. 

This jialm grows well, and Howers and fruits freely. 

Trachycarpus Fortune! H. Wendl 

Trachycarpus Martlanus II Wendl. 

Tom|H*rat(’ Himalaya, O.IHIO to H,()(K) it., irom Nopal 
Eastward Khasia Hills 4, ()()() to 0,000 ft.; Manipore ; 
Buniia 4,000 to 0,500 ft. 

li. “Tala>rlop”. 

This ])alm, indigenous in the neighbourhood at eleva- 
tions ol H,(K)0 ft., but found only in scattered loca- 
lities, thrives well in Darjeeling whore it bus boon 
extensively planted; it bears very large crops of 
fruit. 
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ArallaoM 

Trevesla palmata Vis. 

From Nopal and Sikkim and Pegu, 1,(XX) to 5,000 It. 

N. “Phutta”, “Siintong kung”. 

The leaves are used as lodder for cattle. 

Cucurbitaoea 

Trichosanthes palmata Hoxh.„.T. bracteata Voigt. 

India, Malaya. 

Myrtacea 

Tristania laurina l{ Hi. 

Australia. 

Pinacea 

Tsuga Brunoniana Carr. 

^J’einperaie Himalavn, Kmiiaoii 1o Rliufaii, K.(KK) fo 
10.500 It. 

Tills Sp(‘Cl<'S giow^ JUI'I t OIK’S Ucll 

Sapindacea 

Turpinia nepalensis Wall.^T. pomifora DC. 

Trojiical Asia. 

Legumfnosa 

Ulex europaus liinn. 

Western Kurope. 

The Knglish “Furz(*" “Cloise” oi “Whin" is almost 
always in flower and rijiens see<l hen'. C'are is 
required in transplanting the seedlings or llie seed 
may he sown at site. 

Ulmacea 

UlmuB oampestris L. 

Europe. 

The “Kim”. 

Ulmua lancifolia Poxh 

Suhlro]>i( al Hiniala>a; Kiiiiiaon 1,000 io 5.000 it., 
Sikkim 1,000 1o 4,500 ft.; Kliasia Hills 1.0(10 io 
J1,IK)0 it , (’hittagojig ; I’egn and Martahan. 

Vacciniacea 

Vaocinium Dunalianum Wight. 

Sikkim, Tllnitan and Khasia Hills, d,0(K) to 8,000 ft. 

A large shruh. 

Vacoinium fragile Franeb. 

Yunnan. 

Vaooinlum glauco-album Hk. f. ex C'. B. Cl. 

Sikkim Himalnva. 0,000 to 10,000 It.; Bhutan, 
7/m It. 

A very juetty siieeies with pink tingcHl floAvers. 

Vaooinlum nummularla ilk i. A T. 

Sikkim to Bhutan, 8,000 to 10.000 ft. 

A small epiphvtie shrub. 

vacoinium sorratum Wight. 

Sikkim, Bhutan and Khasia Hills, :h(K)() to 7,000 ft. 

Compositea 

Vornonia voikameriafolia DC. 

Sikkim Himalaya, Khasia and .laintia Hills, 2, ()()() to 
5,000 ft.; Mishnii Hills, Burma. 


Sorophulariaooa 

Veronica imporialit Hort. ex vihnorin. 

Bears in autumn purple red flowers: propagated from 
cuttings of the half ripened wood late in spring, 

Veronica salilfolla Forst. 

Bears in the rains light blue flowers: propagated from 
euttings inserted in spring. 

Caprifoilaooa 

Viburnum Carlesil lie msley. 

C orea . 

Viburnum Colebrookianum Wall. 

Snl.u.ipK iil Hnii:il,iyii, 1, (Hid to o ddO it ; Sikkim and 
Uliiitaii . A-.siiiii and Kliasia Hdls, 0 to 4,000 It. 

Viburnum cordifoiium Wall 

'J'i‘iKpt'ial(’ ilinialaxa i) 01)0 to 12.000 It., Kuniaon and 
hhuian. 

A shnil) ()i small irt-e eommon in iqiper Sikkim, hand- 
some when 111 flower. 

Viburnum coriaoeum BI. 

Tciiijn’ialc’ fllnlaIa^a, 4,000 to 8,000 ft., from Kuniaon 
to Bhutan ami Khasia Hills, 0,000 to 5,(K)0 ft.. North 
Burma: .hn a 

.\. “Ghovn khan”. 

\ shruh lomniou round Darp'elmg. 

Viburnum oruboscens Wall. 

Himalaya at .t.OOU to 10,000 It., Kmimon to Bhutan, 
D<*((aii Hills, (’eylon. 

Viburnum furcatum Bl. 

( Inna and .lapaii 

'I'll IS shrub fioiirislu’s and flowers well. 

Viburnum stellulatum Wall. 

Teiiiperatt' Hiiiialnya. (i.OOO to 11,000 ft ; Kashmir to 
Sikkim 

A handsome llowei ing shrub. 

N “Asaray” ; “Namlang kung” or “Pher kung’^ 

A small tree common round Darjeeling, pretty when in 
flower or unripe fruit. 

VorbenaooB 

Vltox littoralls A. Cuun. 

New Zealand. 

Urticaooa 

Villebrunea Intogrifolia Gaud. 

Tropical Sikkim Himalaya; Assam and Khasia Hills. 
Eastern and W’estern Peninsula. 

N. “Lippey” ; L. “Taphitki”. 

The fibre of the bark is used. 

AmpelidacoB 

Vitig capriolata C. Don. Tetrastigma sorrulatum Planch. 

Temperate Himalaya, 4,000 to 8,000 ft.; Khasia Hills, 
4,000 to (j.ouo It.; Chittagong. 

A pretty climber, eommon round Darjeeling, found 
rlinihing on trunks ol trees on roeks, ote. 

Fruit not edible. 
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Vttla dliottlor Dalz.:=Clitut disooior Bl. 

Tropical Sikkim, Himalaya, the Khasia Hills and 
Sylhct, up to .3, (XX) ft., Chittagong, Concan; Pegu 
and Tennaseriin; Java. 

A slender climber with very pretty foliage. 

Vltls Donlana M uiison. 

North-West Texas. 

Vitis glauca W. A. .Citsus glauca Roxb. 

Western Peninsula from the Concan southwards. 

Vitls hederacea Khrh. 

North Ainenca. 

The “N’lrgininuin Creejjer’* d(K‘s not tak<‘ here the 
vivid autumn coloration associated with tliat plant 
JM Knr()i)e 

Vitis heterophylla Thunb var (nnurvhsis. 

Japan. 

Vitis heterophylla 'rhunb var luhiviun 

Japan. 

Vitis inconstans Miq. 

•Japan. 

Vitis vinifera IJun. var Hhul AJiiante. 

;\sia Minor. 

Th(‘ cultivati'd Miie is grown by resi^lents to some 
exti'iit. The quality of the crop deiiends on the 
loealily and aspect in which it is grown, and the 
weallier in August and Seiitemher. 

Vitis vinifera Linn. var. T’m/r.s lilavl MiKsat. 

Asia Minor. 

Scrophulariaceae 

Wightia gigantea Wall. 

Central and Wi'slern Hiinalava, Nepal, Sikkim, Hhu- 
tan, da\n, :L(KK) to 7,000 ft. 

L. “tTeru kung’\ 

A large epiphytic tree tound growing on other tn'es 
with its own trunk elosely adpressed to that of its 
host, and clasping the latter by means of horizontal 
iiu-ial roots, or at times with its own roots swing- 
ing free like large eables. The spei iim ii in the 
garden is evidently self-set and grows on a large old 
chestnut tree. 


LagumlnoMB 

Wistaria ohinensis DC. 

China. 

Flowers in April and May. Propagated by cuttings 
when leafless. 

Wistaria chinensis DC. var. nUui 

A white flowered variety of the above. 

LlllaC68B 

Yucca hlamentosa Linn. 

Nortli America. 

Yucca glorlosa liinn 

I’nited Slates. 

Flow'ors aiinnall> in .\pril May. 

Yucca gloriosa Lmn vai. .sf/ya /hu. 

A vanct\ with larger llov\('!s than the type. 

All the aho\c ^'nceas grow and llow'er well, hut do 
not set .seed. 

Rutaceae 

Zanthoxyium acanthopodium DC. 

Hot valleys oL the Subtropical Himalaya, Kuinaon 
to Sikkim asc(‘n<iiiig to 7, ()()() tt. ; Khasia Hills, 
4,0(K) io (;,()()() It. 

N. “Ifokay Tiiiihur” ; LI. “Moiigru”. 

Zanthoxyium alatum Roxb. 

Siihtroiucal Himalaya, Jammu to Bliutaii (i,(KX) ft.. 
Khasia Hills. 

Zanthoxyium oxyphyllum iCdgow. 

Temperate and LSnbtropical Himalavu Irom Carhwuil 
4,(K)0 to S, ()(){) it., to Sikkim (j,()(U) to ft.; 

Rhiiiaii, Khasia Hills, 4, ()()() to G,(X)U It. 

N. “Rhainsa\ Timhur” or “Labaray Tiiiibur’’. 

Zanthoxyium piperitum DC. 

China and Japan. 
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CENSUS TRACTS, VILLAGE SAMPLE POPULATION AND DISPLACED PERSONS 


Preparatory to the sorting and tabulation of census information, rural and urban areas 
of a district were grouped into Census Tracits on the basis of instructions issued by the Regis- 
trar General of India. These tracts had to have the approval of the Registrar General of India 
before sorting and tabulation began. A list of rural and urban tracts of Darjeeling grouping 
rural thanas and urban areas is given below. In the body of the statistics they are referred 
to by their code num ber . 



RURAL 


R — ^92 Darjeeling (excluding 
town) 

Jore Bungalow 
Pulbazar 

Sukhiapokri 

Rangli Rangliot 

R — 93 Kurseong (exclud- 
ing town) 

Mirik 

R — 94 Siliguri (excuding 
town) 

Kharibari 

Phansidewa 

R — 95 Kalimpong (exclud- 
ing town) 
Garubathan 


URBAN 



U — 37 Darjeeling 

Kurseong 

Kalimpong 

U — 38 Siliguri 


A ‘village’ in the book is identical with a cadastrally surveyed ‘mauza’ bearing a juris- 
diction list number. 

In several tables the term ‘Sample Population’ has been used. This sample was drawn 
according to the following instruction of the Registrar General of India. Enumeration was 
done on pads of 100 slips each, a slip containing the record of an individual : — 

“Break each pad and stack the slips of the pad; and ‘cut’ the stack as in a card game. 
Place the lower portion above the upper portion and then deal the slips into the 
j)igeon holes. You should deal the slips into pigeon holes in the order of 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, S, (>, 7, 8 and 9 successively. All the time, you should watch the slips of 
‘Displaced Persons’. If you come acjross any slip of a Displaced Person deal it 
in the pigeon hole of ‘Displaced Persons’.” 

Hence it will be seen that the sample is not a sample of tlu; total population but of the latter 
excluding the ‘Displaced Population’. 

The check hictors for the sample population are : — 

1,000 S/G Rural Total = 34,()9(),000/311,.510= 11 1 -38 

1,000 S/G Urban TotaU 8,362,000/74,954= 111 -50 

1,000 S/G District l’otal«s 43,058,000/386,464= 111 *42 

A ‘Displaced Person’ was (h'-fined by the Registrar General of India as follows : — 

“A ‘Displaced Person’ means any person who has entered India having left or being 
compelled to leave his or her home in Western Pakistan on or after the 1st March 1947 or his/her 
home in Eastern Pakistan on or after the 15th October 1946 on account of civil disturbances 
or the fear of such disturbances or on account of the setting up of the two dominions of India 
and Pakistan.” 
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CENSUS TRACTS, VILLAGE SAMPLE POPULATION AND DISPLACED 

PERSONS nmcld. 


The* population is divided into two broad livelih(»o(l cale^cM-ies, riz., tlie Agricnltural Classics 
and the Non-Ayrieultural ('lassc^s. Each catej^oiy is divid(*d into lour classes as below : — 

Agricultural ('lass(‘s — 

I — (Cultivators of land wholly or uiainly owiu'd and their di'iiendants 

I I — ('ult ivators ol land w holly or mainly unowned and 1 heir dependants 

III — Cultivating labourei’s and tlu'ir dependants 

IV — Non-cidtivating ow lu'is of land; Auricidt ural i-ent reeeiv ers and their dep(Midants 
N<tn-Agi'icult ui-al ( 'lass(‘s — 

IV'fsons (including dependants) wh(» derive tli(‘ii' princi|»al means of li\'elihood from - 

V — Produet ion oth(‘r t han cidt ivat ii»n 

V I— ( 'oinmer’ce 
V 11 — Tiansport 

\ 1 1 1 -( )l her s(M viees and miseellaneous sourc(;s 
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{a) Area provided by Surveyor General, India, through Rf^LU^trar General, India, j littoral of areas of subdivision- vill difTei from this 
figure. 

(b) Area derived from Jurisdiction Lists and confirmed by il e I)iref ror of Land Recoids ai d Sur’ e\ West Bene-al. 



TABLE 1.2— AH— VARIATION IN POPULATION DURING FIFTY YEARS— 1901-1951 


District 

Persons 

Variation 

Net variation 
190M951 

Males 

Variation 

Females 

Variation 

1 

DAKilEELINQ 

DISTRICT 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

WOl 

249,117 



133,005 


116,112 


1011 

265,650 

+ 16,433 


142,094 

+ 9,089 

123,466 

4 7.344 

1921 

282,748 

+ 17,198 


149,004 

+ 7.000 

133,654 

+ 10,198 

1931 

319,636 

+ 36,887 


170,131 

+ 21,037 

149,504 

-1 15.850 

1941 

376.369 

+ 66,734 


199.891 

-1-29,760 

176,478 

4 26.974 

lOfil 

446,260 

+ 68,891 

+ 196,143 

239,018 

+ 39,127 

206,242 

+ 29.764 


TABLE 1.3— AIV— TOWNS CLASSIFIED BY POPULATION WITH VARIATIONS 

SINCE 1901 


(NOTE — All Urwns are inunirijMlitieif unless otherwise indienied. Towns in the (lensvs of lUftl haw. been classified as 
follows: Class 1—100,000 and over. Class 11—50,000 to 100,000. Class Jll—20,000to 50,000. 

Class IV— 10,000 to 20,000. Class V- 5,000 to 10,000. Class VI— under 5,000.) 


District., Town and 
Class of Town 

Persons 

Variation 

Not. variation 
190M961 

Males 

Variation 

Females 

Variation 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

DARJEELING 

DISTRICT 

DarjMling 





• 




Class III 

1901 


16,024 



10,241 


6,683 


1911 


19,006 

+ 2,081 


11,631 

1 1,390 

7,374' 

+ 691 

1921 


22,258 

+ 3,253 


12,877 

4 1,246 

9,381 

+ 2,007 

1931 


21,186 

-1,073 


12,101 

- 776 

9,084 

- 297 

1941 


27,222 

+ 6,037 


15,203 

4 3,102 

12,019 

+ 2,985 

1061 


33,606 

+ 6,383 

+ lG.68i 

18,414 

+ 3,211 

15,191 

4 3,172 

Silifuri 

Class III 

1901 









1911 









1921 


. , 


, , 





1931 


6,067 



4,182 


1 ,885 


1941 


10,487 

+ 4,420 


7,121 


3,366 

-1-1,481 

1951 

Kslimsonf 


32,480 

+ 21,993 


20,903 

+ 13,782 

11,577 

+ 8,211 

Class IV 

1901 







* . . 

, . 

1911 









1021 



, . 



. . 



1931 


8,776 



4,870 


3,906 


1941 


11,961 

+ 3,185 


6,664 

+ 1,794 

6,297 

+ 1.39i 

1961 

Kurstonc 

aawiv 


16,677 

4-4,716 


9,208 

+ 2,644 

f 

7,469 

+ 2,172 

1901 

• 

4,469 



2,418 


2,061 

, , 

1011 

• 

6,674 

+ 1,106 


3,126 

+ 708 

2,448 

+ 397 

1921 

• 

6,446 

+ 871 


3,276 

+ 149 

3,170 

+ 722 

1931 


7,461 

+ 1,006 


4,014 

+ 739 

3,437 

+ 267 

1941 


8,497 

+ 1,046 


4,609 

+ 496 

3,988 

+ 661 

1961 

• 

11,719 

+ 3,222 

+ 7,260 

6,387 

+ 1,878 

6,332 

+ 1,344 


o 



TABLE 1.4— Am— TOWNS AND VILLAGES CLASSIFIED BY POPULATION 







TABLE— Affl— TOWNS AND VILLAGES CLASSIFIED BY POPULATION— con/rf. 



4 


Kalimpong StAditition 21 14,5S4 13,621 9 12,958 12,523 S 10,141 9,763 1 2,817 2,760 

11 Kalimpong . 17 12,123 11,364 7 10,399 10,111 6 7,382 7,351 1 2.817 2,760 

12 Garubathan . 4 2,459 2,257 2 2,559 2,412 2 2,559 2,412 
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TABLE 1.6-APPROXIMATE POPULATION OF CENSUS CHARGES 


(VoyuUitions given below are provisional, being those reported immediately upon the conclusion 

of Census enumeration in 1951 

For comjmrison with finally prejMred figures the final population of a thana is shown against its provisional population) 








Final 

Provisional 

Final 







population 

popula- 

popula- 

NuUdiviHion and 'I'iiana 


(’liargo number Persons 

Males 

Females 

of To\nti 

tion of 

tion of 







in Thana 

Thana 

Thana 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Sadar Subdivision 









Darjeeling .... 

1 

KhasTnahal Area • 

884 

458 

420 




2 

1V)ii Ksiates . . 

24,5.35 

12,297 

12,238 





4 

J*rivftt.o EstatHM and , 

D. I. Fund Areas, etc. 

1,053 

551 

502 





r. 

Foresi Aioas 

224 

129 

95 

, . 




i\ 

Lebong Cantonment Areas 

009 

055 

344 





7 

.lalapabiir ('antoninent Areas 

1,713 

1,008 

705 





:i 

Ihirjvvl i ng A] imicipality 

•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 

•• 



Total 

29,408 

15,098 

14,310 

33,605 

63,048 

63,171 

Jore Hiingaluu 

8 

Khasmahal A 1^8 

2,004 

1,104 

990 




i) 

Tea Estate's 

22,147 

11,180 

10,901 





10 

K. U. Lund. ote*. 

2,889 

1,051 

1,238 





1 1 

Forest Areas 

1,844 

905 

879 

. . 




12 

MutKcipal Areas {The Figures are included tn charge No. 3) 






Total . 

28,974 

14,906 

14,068 


28,974 

28,944 

Pulbazar .... 

IH 

Khasnialuil Arc'as 

14,752 

7,002* 

7,090 





14 

Tea Fstates 

3.9.55 

1,925 

2,030 





15 

Private Estates and 

D. I. Fund Arvas, etc. 

7,375 

3.854 

3,521 





10 

Forest Areas 

947 

500 

447 

•• 

•• 

•• 



Total . 

27,029 

13,941 

13,088 


27,029 

26,929 

Sukhiapokri 

17 

Kliasiuahal A^'eas 

1,013 

550 

403 




18 

M’oa Ewl^fttes 

14,059 

0,987 

7,072 





10 

Forest Areas 

1,094 

579 

515 

. . 

. . 

• • 


20 

D. I. Fund and Privoto 
Estates, td-e. 

3,123 

1,743 

1,380 

• • 

• • 

a • 



Total . 

19,289 

9,859 

9,430 

•• 

19,289 

19,258 

Rangli Rangliot 

21 

Cinehona Plantation 

5,943 

3,090 

2,847 




22 

Khasniuhal Areas 

9,938 

5,054 

4,884 


. . 



22 

IVa Estates 

14,008 

7,237 

7,371 


, . 



24 

Forest Areas 

752 

393 

359 

•• 

• • 

•• 



Total . 

31,241 

15,780 

16,461 


31,241 

31,329 

Kurseong Subdivision 








Ktirseong .... 

.52 

All Tea Gardens 

19,090 

9,987 

9,703 


, , 


.54 

All P\irest. Ar€jas 

1,150 

015 

635 

. . 

. . 



.50 

(\ K. R. Land, ote. 

11,198 

.5,840 

5,352 


. . 

. . 


57 

Kb^inahal Bustees lately 

3,800 

2,000 

l,8tt0 

. . 

• • 

, 


58 

in Govt. C'inehona Planta- 
tion ex(;ept Cin. Planta- 
tion 

Mungpoo Cinclionft Planta- 
tion 

1,872 

971 

901 





50 

Other Units (J. L. 19, 21, 
2.3-26, 30 & 33-35) 

02 

30 

26 



• • 


55 

Kurseong Municipality 



« 

11,719 

•• 

t 9 



Total . 

37,832 

19,615 

18,317 

11,719 

49,411 

49,677 

Mirik .... 

00 

All Tea Gardens 

13.677 

6,941 

6,636 

• . 

. . 



01 

Forest Areas 

530 

264 

266 

. . 

. . 

. . 


02 

Khasmahal Bustees 

2,005 

1,012 

993 

•• 

•• 




Total 

16,112 

8,217 

7,896 

. . 

16,112 

16,13« 
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TABLE 1.6 -APPROXIMATE POPULATION OF CENSUS CHARGES— conc^rf 


Subdivision ami Thana 






Final 

population 

Provisional 

popula- 

Final 

popula- 


Charge number 

persons 

Males 

F emales 

of Town 
in Thana 

tion of 
Thana 

tion of 
Thana 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

Siliguri Subdivision 

Siliguri .... 

2(i 

Rural AroaH excluding 
Tea Garden and ForeHls 

18,601 

10,307 

8,197 





27 

Forest. Areas 

1,2M 

750 

458 





28 

Tea Garden Areas under 
T. P. A. 

7,280 

4,030 

3,250 





29 

Tea Garden Areas'undor 

T. I. P. A. 

8,479 

4,003 

3,870 





26 

Siliguri M tniicij>ality 

Totol 

35,643 

19,756 

15,787 

32,4S{) 

32,480 

67,792 

68,280 

Kharihari .... 

HO 

Rural Areas excluding 

T. F]. and Forests 

17,784 

10,098 

7,080 





HI 

Foi'ost Areas 

90 

51 

39 





.H2 

Ton Gardens Arens 
under T.P.A. 

4,987 

2,703 

2,284 





HH 

Tea Gardens Areas 
under T. I. P. A. 

• Total 

3,219 

26,080 

1,740 

14,508 

1 ,473 

11,482 


26,080 

24,876 


Plinn8ido\^'n 

31 

Rural Areas excluding . 

15,803 

8,482 

7,381 






'r. E. and Forests 








35 

Fores! Areas 


, . 






30 

Tea Gardens Areas 
under T. P. A. 

4,573 

2,495 

2,078 





37 

Tea Gardens Areas . 

under T. 1. P. A. 

2,055 

1,217 

1 ,438 






Total 

23,091 

12,194 

10,897 


23,091 

23,319 

Kalijnjumg Subdivision 









Kalimjiong • 

39 

St. A. r. llonios 

1 ,073 

860 

813 





40 

Forest Arons 

3,197 

2,008 

1,189 





41 

Munsung Cinchona Plantation 

5,592 

2,834 

2,758 





42 

Toosta-Area 

2,008 

1,316 

752 





43 

West KhasiTuihal 

1 2,800 

6,451 

r>,409 





44 

North Khasniahal 

10,601 

5,458 

5,143 





45 

Central Khasmahal 

9,989 

5,093 

4,896 





40 

Relli Khasmahal 

13.815 

0,992 

6,823 





38 

K alimpong M u nicip al iiy 




H,677 





Total 

59,795 

31,012 

28,783 

. 16,677 

76,367 

76,468 

• 

47 

North Khasmahal [The figures are included in charge No. 38 (Kalimpong Municipality)] 

Garubathan . • 

. 48 

East Khasmahal . 

1,862 

975 

877 





49 

Moorto Area 

3,282 

1,728 

l.,5.54 



. . 


50 

Kongo Cinchona Plantation 
South Khasmahal 

2,671 

1,366 

1,306 





51 

8,111 

4,196 

3,916 





52 

Forest Areas 

1,011 

613 

398 





• 

Total 

16,927 

8,877 

8,060 

. . 

16,937 

16,978 
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TABLE 1.7— AV— TOWNS ARRANGED TERRITORIALLY WITH POPULATION BY LIVELIHOOD CLASSES 

(All Tmms are Municipalities unless otherwise indicated) 



8 
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’ TABLE 1.9— ECONOMIC TABLE I— LIVELIHOOD CLASSES AND SUBCLASSES 

(Note: This tabl^ classifies the population first into A^icultural and Non-Agricultural Classes and next into eight Census livelihood classes by principal means of liveli* 
hood and shows under each class how many are selfeupporting, non-e£Lming or fully dependants, and earning or partly dependants.) 
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00 00 <N 

cq oo I'* 

00 

CO CO OS t'- 

795 

121 


48,554 

47,624 

930 

14.463 

3,461 

11,525 

18,175 

779 

151 


O 

s 

K 

m 

a 

.... 

• • 


DARJEELING 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Bural— 92 
Rural— 93 
Rural — 94 
Rural — 95 

Urban — 37 
Urban — 38 



1A 




240 

130 

110 


108 

2 

o ® ^ 

CO ^ 


CO CO 

11,072 

2,864 

8,218 

3 K SS 

© © 

© 
oii © 

CO 

8,442 

2,249 

6,193 

^ >-4 CO 

I'- o CO 

A ^ to CO 

3,416 

2,778 

830 

346 

484 

•HI 00 ^ CO 
•^ X © © 

04 01 

r- 

9,340 

2,706 

6,643 

^ 1— 1 I-H © 
x CO © CO 

Oi CO ® ^ 

2,947 

3,696 

12,142 

3,330 

8,812 

^ A © 

CO © © 
eo^to CO tO 

4,739 

4,073 

18,096 

5,118 

12,978 

CO 04 © 

Oi t> CO ^ 

® »o © 

© © 

© 

^^to 

CO © 

6,333 

5,171 

162 

CO CO N «» 

eo © 

© CO 
© 
mm 

3,050 

2.827 

223 

lO © rl W 

to © 

•^ CO CO © 

© ’’O' 

© eo 

mm 

CO © 5® 

© t- * 

© ^ 

23.977 

11,209 

6,659 

4,925 

04 

© © 
o 

CO mm 

40,277 

37,299 

2,978 

19,491 

8.848 

6,125 

3,835 

2,186 

793 

30,267 

29,953 

314 

(N tH CO 

(M to © © 

lO to 04 

mm © 

49,631 

45,489 

4,142 

20,409 

8,684 

11,631 

4,866 

2,080 

2,062 

86,866 

81,894 

4.972 

41,732 

17,896 

14,326 

7,941 

ss 

'll 'll 

eo 

92.068 

86,616 

7,343 

41,315 

18,211 

17,007 

9,082 

4,464 

2,889 




15 
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TABLE 1.10- ECONOMIC TABLE H— SECONDARY MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD-^on<d. 



8 


17 




18 



TABLE I.IO—ECONOMIC TABLE H— SECONDARY MEANS OF LIVELfflOOD— cow«d. 
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TABLE 1.10— ECONOMIC TABLE H— SECONDARY MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD— confrf. 
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TABLE l.ia-ECONOMIC TABLE H— SECONDARY MEANS OF LIYELfflOOD-^onfrf. 



oi 


Other sen-ices and miscellaneous sources 



TABLE 1.10— ECONOMIC TABLE 11— SECONDARY MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD— caw/rf. 

i \miRER OF PERSONS DERIVING THEIR SECONDARY MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD FROM 
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TABLE I.IO-ECONOMIC TABLE n-SECONDARY MEANS OF UVELfflOOD^anfrf. 

NUMBER OF PERSONS- DERIVING THEIR SECONDARY MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD FROM 
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TABLE I.IO-ECONOMIC TABLE H -SECONDARY MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD-c(m<<i. 
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TABLE I.IO-ECONOMIC TABLE n-SECONDARY MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD-cwiW. 
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TABLE 1 *10 ECONOMIC TABLE II^— SECONDARY MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD — contd. 

^a^MBER OF PERSONS DERIVING THEIR SECONDARY MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD FROM 
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TABLE 1.10— ECONOMIC TABLE H— SECONDARY MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD— concW. 

NUMBER OF PERSONS DERI\’ING THEIR SECONDARY MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD FROM 
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TABLE 1.11— ECONOMIC TABLE ffl— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND 
INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES 
BY DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS 

(Relates to Selfsupporting Persons Only) 


Persons following the occmpation as 


Division and Subdivision of liidustrios 

Total 

r 

Rn^ployers 


Employees 

Independent workere 

and borvieos and T^ac^t 













f 

Males 

\ 

Females 

r 

Males 

^ 

Females 

r 

Males 

Females 

f 

, Males 

" \ 

Females 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 


6 

7 

8 

9 

OARJEfLlNQ DISTRICT 

r Total . 

88.205 

36,344 

245 


32 

69,374 

32,339 

18,686 

2,973 

All Induitries and Services < 

Rural . 

69.468 

31.923 

125 


7 

53,038 

30,711 

6,305 


1 

^ Urban . 

28.737 

3,421 

120 


25 

16,336 

1,628 

12,281 

1,768 

R\iriil — 02 


25.757 

10,000 

87 



23,202 

15,435 

2,408 

671 

Rural— 03 


11.2S3 

5.890 

10 



10,030 

5,591 

1,237 

305 

Rural — 94 


1 5,203 

7,295 

28 


4 

13,749 

7,104 

1,426 

127 

Runil -“95 


7,225 

2,720 

•• 


3 

0,051 

2,521 

1,174 

202 

Urban— 37 


15,042 

3,012 

63 


18 

9,521 

1,420 

0,058 

1,508 

Urban — 38 


13,095 

409 

67 


7 

0,815 

202 

0,223 

200 

Division 0 — Primary JndustrioH 

"'Polal . 

43,200 

29,904 

17 



42,023 

29,703 

620 

141 

not else where Hpecifiod -< 

Rural . 

42,070 

29,740 

13 



42.123 

29,628 

534 

118 


^ Urban 

600 

158 

4 



500 

135 

80 

23 

Rural — 92 


19,575 

15,040 




19,383 

15,039 

192 

7 

Rural -93 


7,914 

5,402 




7,803 

5,340 

111 

66 

Rural — 94 


10,970 

7,031 

is 




7,030 

2 

1 

Rural — 95 

• 

4,205 

2,207 

•• 



3,970 

2,213 

229 

54 

Urban— 37 


309 

154 




344 

135 

25 

19 

Urban — 38 


221 

4 

4 



150 


01 

4 


' 'rotiii . 

525 

15 




260 

11 

275 

4 

O'l — Stock Raising 

Rural . 

472 

14 




198 

10 

274 

4 

Tb ban . 

53 

1 




52 

1 

1 


Rural— 92 


280 

3 




132 

1 

157 

2 

Rural — 93 


lie 

. . 




17 

, . 

99 


Rural — 94 


8 

1 




7 


1 

i 

Rural — 95 


59 

10 




42 

9 

17 

1 

Urban — 37 


49 

1 




48 

1 

1 

.. 

Urban — 38 

• 

4 





4 




0-2 — ^Rearing of small animals 

r Total . 

18 

1 






18 

1 

and insects -< 

[ Rural . 


1 




, , 



1 

i Urban . 

18 





•• 


is 

•• 

Rural — 92 

Rural — 93 

Rural — 94 

Rural — 95 



1 




•• 



1 

Urban— 37 









, , 


Urban— 38 


is 







18 

*• 


r Total . 

40,044 

29,410 

17 



40,617 

29,408 

10 

2 

0-3 — Plantation Industries . 

Rural . 

40.320 

29,283 

13 


, , 

40,307 

29,283 


. • 


^ Urban . 

324 

127 

4 


•• 

310 

125 

io 

2 

Rural— 92 


18,842 

15,008 



.. 

18,842 

16,008 

.. 


Rural — 93 


7,347 

5,162 

. . 


, , 

7,347 

5,152 

, . 

• • 

Rural — 94 


10,709 

7,001 

13 


, , 

10,696 

7,001 

, . 

• • 

Rural — 96 


3,422 

2,122 



•• 

3,422 

2.122 

•• 

•• 

Urban — 37 


181 

125 



• • 

177 

120 

4 

••• 

Urban — 88 

. . 

148 

2 

4 


• • 

188 

. . 

6 

8 


80 



TABLE 1.11— ECONOMIC TAMJE HI— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND 
INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES 
BY DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS— 


rorsons followiiiK tho occupation as 


Division and Subdivision of Industries 

Total 


Kmployors 


Kmployoos 

1 

Independent workers 

and Services and Tract 


A. 


X 







r 

1 

r 


r~ 


e 

t 



Males Females 

Males Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1 


2 

3 

4 5 


6 

7 

8 

0 

0 • 4 — Forestry and Collection of 1 

'Total . 

2,026 

478 



1,761 

. 344 

274 

134 

products not olsewhoro Hpeci--< 

Rural . 

1,871 

448 



1,614 

336 

257 

113 

fied 1 

TTrban . 

154 

30 



137 

9 

17 

21 

Rural — - 92 


441 

34 



406 

30 

36 

4 

Rural — 93 


449 

260 



439 

194 

10 

66 

Rural— 94 


268 

29 



268 

29 



Rural— 96 


723 

136 



611 

82 

212 

63 

Urban — 37 


13C 

28 



119 

9 

17 

10 

Urban — 38 


18 

2 



IK 



2 

0*6 — Huntirij' (including trapp- 

^ Total . 

2 




1 


1 


ing and Game Propagation) -i 

Rural . 

1 




I 




Urban . 

1 






i 


Rural — 92 

Rural — 93 

Rural — 94 

Rural — 96 


i 




i 




Urban — 37 


1 






1 


Urban— 38 


• 









' Total , 

4G 






42 


0*6 — Fishing . . ^ 

Rural . 

i\ 




3 


3 



^ Urban . 

40 




1 


39 


Rural— 92 

Rural — 93 


*6 




3 


*2 


Rural — 94 

Rural — 96 


1 






1 


Urban — 37 


2 






2 


Urban 38 


38 




1 


37 


Division 1 — Mining and Quarry- i 

r Total . 

377 

3 



377 

3 



mg < 

Rural . 

Wll 

3 



377 

3 

. , 


L Urban 









Rural — 92 

Rural — 93 

Rural — 94 

Rural — 96 


377 

3 



377 

3 

•• 


Urban — 37 


. . 






. . 


Urban— 38 



-- 








r Total 

377 

3 



377 

3 



1 ' 1 — Coal mining . . . -j 

Rural . 

377 

3 



377 

3 



[Urban . 


• . 





. . 


Rural — 92 

Rural — 93* 


•• 

•• 







Rural- — 94 


. . 

. . 







Rural— 96 


377 

3 



377 

3 



Urban- 37 


, . 

. • 







Urban — 38 


•• 







•• 

Division 2 — Procfessing and 
Monufactu re — F'oods tuffs. 
Textiles, Leather and 
Products thereof 

r Total . 
f Rural . 
LJJrban . 

2,167 

083 

1,484 

268 

131 

137 

21 

2i 


696 

178 

617 

28 

6 

22 

1,461 

605 

946 

240 

125 

116 

Rural — 92 


306 

66 

. , 


68 

1 

247 

66 

Rural — 93 


103 

31 

. . 


2 

. . 

101 

31 

Rural — 94 


197 

37 

. . 


92 

3 

106 

84 

Rural — 96 


78 

7 

. . 


26 

2 

62 

6 

Urban — 37 


900 

130 

21 


268 

21 

620 

100 

Urban — 38 

• • 

676 

7 

. . 

• ■ 

249 

1 

326 

6 


u 



TABLE 1.11— ECONOMIC TABLE HI-EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND 
INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES 
BY DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS— 


Division and Subdivision of Industries 

Total 


Persons following the occupation as 

— — ^ 

Ejnployors Employees Independent workers 

CMIVi J. A 1/ 

1 


r * 

Males Fo^xnales 

2 3 

r » 

Males Females 

4 5 

r 

Males 

G 

» 

Females 

7 

t 

Males 

8 

Females 

9 

2 • 0 — Footl Tndustrios otherwise j 

" 'J''otal . 

57 

4 


19 


38 

4 

uncdassitiod 

Rural . 

12 

3 

• • • • 

4 

, , 

8 

3 

1 

Urban . 

45 

1 

. . 

15 


30 

1 

Kuriil— 92 


8 

3 




3 

3 

Rural — 1)8 


1 





1 


Rural— 1)4 


8 



3 

. . 



Rural — l)r> 


5 



1 


4 


ITrban— 87 


24 

1 


5 


19 

1 

Urban 88 


21 



10 

•• 

11 


I 

^ 'Potal . 

290 

32 

1 

207 

1 

58 

31 

2*1 — druiiiH and pulses . . -i 

Rural . 

88 

80 


82 

1 

0 

20 

^ Urban 

178 

2 

1 

125 

•• 

62 

2 

Rural — 1)2 


10 



9 


1 

. , 

Rural — 1)8 


2 





2 

29 

Rural — 1)4 


72 

80 


■ii 

i 

1 

Rural— 95 


4 



2 

•• 

2 

• • 

ITrban — 37 


87 

1 

1 

52 


34 

1 

Urban — 88 


91 

1 


73 

•• 

18 

1 

2*2 — ^Ve^'etablo oil and dairy 

" Total . 

222 

44 

1 

93 

1 

128 

43 

producds 4 

Rural 

08 

41 


54 

1 

9 

40 

^ Urban . 

159 

3 

1 

39 

•• 

119 

3 

Rural — 92 


54 

20 


49 

1 

5 

19 

Rural— 93 


1 

18 

. . 



1 

18 

Rural— 94 


6 

2 


4 


1 

2 

Rural — 1)5 


3 

1 


1 


2 

1 

Urban — 87 


89 

3 

1 

21 


67 

3 

Urban- 38 

• 

70 


.. 

18 


52 



[Total , 

1 


• • 

. . 

. . 

1 

• • 

2*3 — Sugar Industries . , 

; Rural . 


. . 

. . 

. . 


i 

• • 


[Urban . 

i 

•• 

. . 



• • 

Urban — 38 

. 

1 

• • 


•• 

•• 

1 

•• 

1 

r Total . 

17 


.. 

14 


3 


2*4 — Beverages . . 

Rural . 


. . 

. . 

14 

• • 

*3 

• • 

1 

[Urban . 

ii 

•• 

. . 


• • 

Urban — 37 


3 


• • 

3 


3 

. . 

Urban — 38 

. 

14 

•• 

.. 

11 

• • 

• • 

1 

f Total . 

139 

2 

• • 

86 


53 

2 

2*6 — ^Tobacco . . . 

Rural . 

16 



2 

. . 

14 

• • 


[Urban . 

123 

2 

.. 

84 


39 

2 

Rural — 94 

. 

16 


. . 

2 

•• 

14 


Urban — 38 

. 

123 

2 


84 

•• 

39 

2 


r Total . 

42 

6 


3 

2 

39 

4 

2*6 — Cotton textiles . •< 

{ Rural . 

34 

6 

. . 

2 

2 

32 

4 


[Urban . 

8 

•• 

. . 

1 


7 

• • 

Rural — 93 


1 


. . . . 

1 

. . 

32 

• • 

o 

Rural — 94 


33 

3 

. . 

1 

• • 

6 

1 

Rural — 96 

• 

•• 

3 

. . 

• • 

2 

* • 

1 

Urban — 37 


6 


. . . . 

. . 

. . 

6 

• • 

Urban — 38 

, , 

3 

a a 

. . 

1 

• • 

2 

• • 



TABLE 1.11— ECONOMIC TABLE HI - EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND 
INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES 
BY DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS -co»<rf. 


PeraoiiH following fche occupation as 


Division and SiilidiviHion of Iridustnes 
and fc'ervicoH and Tra(!i 

Total 


Employers 

Employees 



Independent workers 

X 

r ^ 

Males Females 

Males Females 

f 

Males 

\ 

Females 

f 

Males 

\ 

Females 

1 

>1 

3 

4 5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

2 • 7 — Wearing apparel (except, f '^Potal . 

071 

95 

17 

145 

• H 

809 

87 

footwear) and made-up tex--^ Rural . 

383 

49 


29 

2 

354 

47 

tile goods tTr>>Hn . 

.588 

40 

i? 

1 10 

0 

455 

40 

Rural — 02 .... 

185 

32 




185 

32 

Rural — 03 .... 

7<S 

12 


i 


77 

12 

Rural- !)4 

(13 

•> 


11 

2 

52 


Rural — 05 .... 

57 

3 


17 


40 

3 

llrbaii — 37 

44] 

11 

17 

92 

5 

332 

30 

Url)an — 38 

147 

2 


24 

1 

123 

1 

2*8 — 'I’extile liidusiric.s other- f TV»tal . 

70 

82 


58 

15 

12 

67 

wise umdassified ^ Rural . 


1 





1 

Ll'^rhan . 

70 

81 


58 

is 

i2 

66 

Itural — 03 .... 


1 

. . 

• • 

. - 

a a 

1 

Urban — 37 .... 

52 

80 


41 

15 

11 

65 

Turban — 38 .... 

IS 

J 


17 


1 

1 

ri'otal . 

*3S2 

3 


70 

1 

310 

2 

2'tl — Leatlior, Itiuibt'r prorlucfs < Rural . 

87 

I 


5 


82 

1 

and footwear ^lb-ban 

205 

2 

2 

05 

i 

228 

1 

Rural— 02 

53 

1 




53 

1 

Rural — 03 

20 





20 


Rural— 04 .... 

5 


. . 



5 


Rural-- Of) .... 

0 


. . 

*5 


4 


Urban — 37 .... 

208 

1 

2 

54 

1 

152 


TTrban — 3S 

87 

1 

. . 

U 


76 

i 

Division 3 — Processing and f Total . 

1.219 

24 

4 

812 

18 

403 

6 

Manufacture — IVLotals, Cbemi--^ Rural . 

701 

20 


514 

14 

187 

6 

cals and Products tlioroot Urban . 

518 

4 

4 

98 

4 

216 


Rural — 02 .... 

181 

3 


119 


62 

3 

Rural— 03 .... 

394 

10 

* • 

324 

io 

70 


Rural — 04 .... 

70 

5 


57 

2 

19 

3 

Rural — -0.5 .... 

50 

2 


14 

2 

36 


Urban — 37 .... 

240 

4 


94 

4 

146 


Urban — 38 .... 

278 


4 ! ! 

204 

•• 

70 


3*0 — Manufacture of metal pro- f Total . 

407 

12 


52 

6 

356 

6 

ducts, otherwise unclassified < Rural . 

200 

8 

. . . . 

22 

2 

184 

6 

L Urban . 

201 

4 


30 

4 

171 

•• 

Kura] — 92 *. . . . 

03 

3 


1 


62 

3 

Rural — 93 .... 

72 

1 

. . 

2 

i 

70 


Rural — 94 .... 

34 

3 


15 


19 

3 

Rural — 05 .... 

37 

1 

. . 

4 

1 

33 

. . 

Urban — 37 .... 

140 

4 

. . 

21 

4 

126 


Urban — 38 .... 

55 


.. 

9 

•• 

46 

a a 

r Total . 

795 

11 

4 

743 

11 

48 

• • 

3 • 3 — Transport Equipment . 4 Rural . 

494 

11 

. . 

491 

11 

3 

a a 

LUrbdh . 

301 

. . 

4 

252 

a a 

45 

a a 

Rural — 92 .... 

117 


• • • • 

117 



a a 

Rural — 93 .... 

322 

9 

• • • • 

322 

9 


. . 

Rural — 94 .... 

42 

2 

• « • « 

42 

2 



Rural — 95 .... 

13 

. . 

* • • » 

10 

• a 

3 

a a 

Urban — 37 .... 

93 

. . 

• a • • 

72 

a a 

21 

a a 

1 # Urban — 38 .... 

208 

. . 

4 

. 180 

• • 

24 

a • 


5 


33 



TABLE 1.11— ECONOMIC TABLE HI— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND 
INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES 
BY DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS— 


Porsons following the occupation as 

^ ^ ^ 

Division and Subdivittion of InduHtriee Total Enii)lt>ycrH Employees Independent w orkers 


and services and 1 ract 


/ ^ 

Males 

Females 

f 

Males Females 

r 

Males 

Females 

t— 

Males 

* 

Females 

1 


2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

3.4 — Electrical machinery, | 

" Total . 

1 



1 




apparatus, appliances and •< 

Rural . 








supplies 1 

^ Urban . 

i 



i 




Urban— 37 

. 

1 



1 




3 • 5— Machinery (other than | 

'Total . 

1 

1 


1 

1 



electrical machinery) inc.lud-'^ 

Rural . 

1 

1 


1 

1 



ing Engineering Workshops | 

^ Urban . 








Rural— fi2 


1 



1 




Rural — 93 









Rural — 94 









Rural — 9/5 



i 



i 



Urban— 37 









Urban— 38 









3*8 — Manufacture of chemical 1 

'Total . 

16 



15 




products otherwise imclassi < 'I 

Rural . 








fled 1 

Urban . 

i6 



i5 




Rural— 92 









Rural — 93 









Rural — 94 









Rural— 96 . 









Urban — 37 









Urban — 38 


if* 



if 




Division 4 — Processing and 

' Total . 

2,608 

08 

6 

734 

11 

1,869 

67 

Manufac.ture — Not elsewhere ■< 

Rural . 

1,068 

63 

1 

312 

8 

746 

45 

specified I 

^ Urban . 

1,660 

16 

4 

422 

3 

1,124 

12 

Rural — 92 


348 

17 


136 

1 

213 

16 

Rural — 93 


273 

11 



1 

273 

10 

Rural — 94 


282 

21 

i ! ! 

92 

6 

189 

16 

Rural — 95 


156 

4 


85 


70 

4 

Urban— 37 


662 

13 

2 

194 

3 

366 

10 

Urban — 38 


988 

2 

2 ! . 

228 


768 

2 

4 * 0 — Manufacturing Industries 

r Total . 

419 

22 


45 

2 

374 

20 

otherwise unclassified 

( Rural . 

139 

14 


1 


138 

14 


L Urban . 

280 

8 


44 

'2 

236 

6 

Rural — 92 


68 

4 

• • • • 



68 

4 

Rural — 93 


17 

7 

mm 



17 

7 

Rural — 94 


43 

2 

m , 

i 


42 

2 

Rural — 96 


11 

1 

. . 


. . 

11 

1 

Urban— 37 


148 

8 


16 

a# 

132 

6 

Urban— 38 


132 


. . 

28 


104 


4*2 — Bricks, tiles and other 

r Total . 

76 



7 


69 


structural clay products 

( Rural . 

2 



. . 


2 



Urban . 

74 



7 

. . 

67 


Rural — 94 

. 

2 





2 


Urban — 88 

• 

74 


. . 

7 


67 


4.4 — Non -metallic mineral 

r Total . 

39 

10 

.. 

3 

2 

36 

8 

.products 

c Rural . 

29 

6 


3 

1 

26 

4 


Urban . 

10 

6 

. . 

. . 

1 

10 

4 

Rural — 02 


6 

1 



1 

6 

, , 

RuriJ — 03 


4 


. . 


, . 

4 

, . 

Rural — 04 


19 

4 

. . 

3 

. . 

16 

4 

Urban — 37 


4 

5 

• « ■ • 


1 

4 

4 

Urban — 38 


0 

, , 

. . 

. . 

• . 

6 



34 



TABLE 1.11— ECONOMIC TABLE HI— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND 
INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES 
BY DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS— cowfrf. 


Persons following the ocoupation as 


Division and Subdivision of Industries Total Employers Employees Independent workers 

and Services and Tract e ^ s / ^ ^ ^ k 




Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

4-6 — Wood and wood products f 

Total . 

1,992 

30 

2 


012 

• 7 

1,378 

29 

other than furniture and fix-< 

Rural . 

878 

34 

1 


303 

7 

574 

27 

tures (, 

Urban . 

1,114 

2 

1 


309 


804 

2 

Rural — 92 


209 

12 



130 


139 

12 

Rural — 93 


260 

4 

. . 


. , 

i 

250 

3 

Rural — 94 


217 

16 

1 

. . 

88 

0 

128 

9 

Rural — 96 


142 

3 



85 

•• 

57 

3 

Urban— 37 


366 




131 


224 

mm 

Urban— 38 


769 

2 


-• 

178 

•• 

680 

2 

1 

' Total . 

1 




1 


a • 


4 • 7 — Furniture and fixtures . 

Rural . 



. . 

, . 

, , 


• e 

• • 

1 

^ Urban . 

i 



-• 

1 

•• 

• m 

• • 

Urban — 37 

• 

1 




1 

- 

m a 

- 

( 

Total . 

• 81 


3 


00 


12 


4*9 — Printing and Allied Indus- 

Rural . 

10 


, . 

. » 

6 

. . 

5 

•n 

trios 1 

^ Urban . 

71 


3 


01 


7 

- 

Rural— 92 


6 




6 



, , 

Rural — 93 


2 





. . 

2 

. . 

Rural — 94 


T 




. . 

• . 

1 

. . 

Rural — 95 


2 





•• 

2 


Urban — 37 


64 

.. 

2 


40 

• • 

0 


Urban — 38 


17 

•• 

1 

•• 

16 


1 

•• 

Division 6 — Construction and I 

r Total , 

4,718 

1,896 

.. 


3,350 

731 

1,368 

1,164 

Utilities 

Rural . 

1,622 

764 

. , 


1,282 

379 

240 

376 

1 

[Urban . 

3,190 

1,141 



2,008 

352 

1,128 

789 

Rural — 92 


330 

398 



257 

135 

79 

263 

Rural — 93 


202 

182 



232 

124 

30 

58 

Rural — 94 


368 

4 



313 

4 

45 


Rural — 96 

• 

600 

170 



480 

no 

86 

54 

Urban— 37 


2,772 

1,121 



1,801 

332 

971 

789 

Urban — 38 

• 

424 

20 



207 

20 

167 

• • 

6*0 — Construction and main- 

C Total . 

403 




11 


452 


tenance of works — otherwise- 

{ Rural . 

16 

. . 

. . 

• • 

3 

. - 

12 

• • 

unclassified 

t Urban . 

448 

•• 

•• 

• • 

8 


440 


Rural — 96 

. 

16 



•• 

3 

• • 

12 

• • 

Urban— 37 


440 


. , 

. , 

0 

• • 

440 

. • 

Urban — 38 


2 




2 


* • 

• • 

5-1 — Construction and main- 

f Total . 

1,043 

1,636 



1,024 

448 

619 

1,087 

tenance— Build i ngs 

< Rural . 

510 

620 



379 

205 

131 

321 

LUrljwi . 

1,133 

1,009 



646 

243 

488 

766 

Rural — 92 


98 

391 



62 

128 

36 

263 

Rural — 93 


48 

135 



31 

77 

17 

68 

Rural — 94 


123 

. . 


. . 

82 

. . 

41 

. . 

Rural— 96 

• 

241 

•• 



204 


37 

• • 

Urban— 37 


987 

1,004 

.. 


679 

238 

408 

766 

■* Urban— 38 

. 

146 

6 


. . 

66 

6 

80 

• • 


35 



TABLE 1.11— ECONOMIC TABLE IH—EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND 
INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES 
BY DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS— co/iid. 


Tithoiih iullowinji iho ocrupation Bh 






r 






Divmion ami SulMliviHion of Imlusti’H'K 

3\>tal 


Kinployc'iK 


I'implfiyeoH 

Independent workers 

and Sorvii'ow and Tiaut 


* 







A.., 



f — \ 

Mu loM FeiiiuluH 

r — ^ 

Males FiJinales 

r- ^ 

Males l^'eirialeH 

r 

Mules 

P'emales 

1 


*> * 

1 

4 5 


0 7 


8 

9 

r*-2 — CoiiHiruction and '•nuiin- f I’nlul . 

1,991 

:i 1 5 



1,419 

28K 

272 

77 

tonance — UoadH, Bridp;€<iM aiid-( Itural . 

78s 

2H. 



(‘>41 

102 

97 

54 

other Tranapori Works 

Urban . 

958 

99 



778 

70 

175 

23 

Kural — »2 


• 79 




80 


43 


Rural — 98 


154 

47 



141 

47 

13 


Rural — 94 


228 




219 


4 


Rural — 9r» 



1 09 



245 

li5 

37 

54 

Urban— 37 


885 

99 



008 

70 

172 

23 

Urban — 88 


118 




1 15 


3 


r>-8 — ConHtruriion mid main- f 

"Total . 

55 




55 




tonan(! 0 — Tele^iniph mid 

Kural . 

1 1 




J1 




phono Linen 1 

Vb ban . 

1 V 




44 




Rural — 94 






>) 




Rural — Bf) 

• 

9 




9 




Urban^ — 37 


41 


•• 

•• 

44 




5*6 — Works and Sorviiies — Klee- 

^ Total , 

127 




112 


15 


trie. Power and Gan Mui>ply < 

Kural . 

28 




28 



, , 

^ Urban , 

194 




89 


is 


Rural~-92 


10 




10 




Rural — 98 . , 


11 




11 


, . 

, . 

Rural — 94 


a 




•> 



. . 

Urlian-.37 ^ 


(15 




55 


10 


Urlian — 3H 


89 




84 


5 


5*(t— Workn and ServiccH — 

' Total 

4(i 




48 


3 


Domestic and liidiintriaN 

Rural . 

(> 




(; 




water supply 

^I’rlaui , 

40 



•• 

87 


3 


Rural — 94 


1 




1 


.. 


Rural — 95 , 

• • 

5 

. . 



5 




Urban — 37 

• • 

40 

•• 

•• 

• • 

37 

• % 

. 3 

•• 

6.7 — Sanitary Works and 

r Total . 

093 

45 



GKO 

45 

7 


Services — Including scavon- 

[ Rural . 

219 

12 



219 

12 

. . 

. . 

gers 1 

^ Urban . 

474 

33 



407 

33 

7 

•• 

Rural — 92 


149 

7 



149 

7 



Rural — 93 


49 




49 

. ; 


. , 

Rural — 94 


7 

4 



7 

4 



Rural — 95 


14 

J 



14 

1 



Urban — 37 


417 

IS 



417 

18 



Urban — 88 


57 

15 



50 

15 

*7 



r Total . 

9.349 

880 

105 

18 

1,830 

95 

7,408 

717 

Division 6— Commerce . 

< Rural . 

2,70(1 

840 

87 

2 

417 

19 

2,262 

325 


L Urban 

0,043 

484 

68 

16 

Ml 9 

76 

5,150 

392 

Rural — 92 


904 

144 

15 


136 

2 

814 

142 

Rural — 93 


331 

88 

9 


82 

, , 

240 

88 

Rural — 94 


981 

61 

13 


127 

3 

841 

68 

Rural~-96 


430 

53 


2 

73 

14 

367 

37 

Urban— 37 


2,947 

412 

84 

14 

766 

72 

2,148 

320 

Urban— 38 


3,696 

72 

34 

2 

654 

4 

3,008 

66 


36 



TABLE 1.11— ECONOMIC TABLE HI— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND 
INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES 
BY DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS— oow7rf. 


PorrtoijH l\)lIowinn llio ion an 


Division and Subdivision of IndustrieM 

....rJ O'..,!#.* 

Total 

A 


Kniployers 

X ’ 

Employ cim 

A 

Independent 

workers 

1 


Malob Females 

2 3 

r ^ r 

Males Females 

4 6 

Males PV 

a 

inah'K 

r 1 

Males PVmalts 

s 9 

(t-0 — Rotail trade otliorwise C 

Total 

2,309 

104 

30 1 

6S(» 

311 

1 ,093 

04 

unrlasHified 

Rural . 

307 

11 

10 

40 


2 46 

i 1 

1 

Ib bari . 

2,002 

93 

20 1 

634 

39 

1,418 

63 

Rural — 92 


99 

0 

11 

11 


77 

t» 

Rural— 93 


42 

1 

4 

13 


26 

1 

Rural — 94 


147 

4 

1 

17 


129 

4 

Rural — 9r) 


19 



6 


14 


Urban— 37 


071 

SK 

0 

184 

38 

481 

60 

Urban — 3S 


1,331 

6 

14 1 

360 

1 

907 

3 

6- 1 — Retail trade in foodstuffs f 

Total . 

4,964 

007 

49 2 

791 

40 

4, 11 4 

669 

(including bevorages and -1 

Rural . 

1,961 

299 

10 

2(il 

14 

1 ,074 

28.6 

narcotics) L 

I’rbun 

3,003 

308 

33 2 

630 

32 

2,440 

271 

Rural — 92 


094 

132 

1 

101 


.689 

130 

Rural — 93 


262 

HO 

6 , , 

68 


189 

80 

Rural- 94 


724 

48 

10 

99 

2 

016 

10 

Rural — 9r» 


281 

39 



10 

281 

29 

Urban — 37 


• 1,662 

206 

IS 2 

3S4 

2!> 

1.150 

234 

Urban— 38 


1,461 

43 

16 

140 

3 

1,290 

40 

fb 2 — Retail trndt' in fuel (includ- 

r 'I’otal 

236 

30 


00 

3 

175 

27 

ing petrol) 

< Rural 

12 

4 


3 

o 

9 

>> 


L Urban 

223 

20 


67 

1 

lOti 

26 

Rural — 92 


4 





4 


Rural — 94 


0 



3 


3 


Rural — 9r» 


2 

4 



o 

2 

*2 

Urban— 37 


38 

23 


8 

1 

30 

22 

Urban— 38 


186 

3 


49 


130 

"3 

fl-3 — Rotail trade in'toxiilo and j 

r Total . 

004 

13 

7 1 

71 


520 

12 

loather goods ■< 

Rural . 

272 

8 

6 

14 


253 

8 

L Urban . 

332 

6 

2 1 

67 


273 

4 

Rural — 92 


140 

3 

3 

10 


127 

3 

Rural — 93 


10 



3 


13 


Rural — 94 


73 

3 

2 

1 


70 

3 

Rural— 95 


43 

2 




43 


Urban — 37 


130 

1 

2 

21 


107 

1 

Urban — 38 


2f)2 

4 

1 

30 


100 

3 

C-4 — Wliolosale trade in food- 

r Total . 

302 

0 

1 

30 


205 

0 

stuffs ^ -< 

1 Rural , 

4 

2 




4 

2 

- 

L Urban . 

298 

4 

i 

30 


201 

4 

Rural — 94 


4 

2 




4 

2 

Urban— 37 


13 


1 

8 


4 


Urban— 38 


285 

4 

. . 

28 


267 

4 

6‘fi — Wholesale trade in com- 

r Total . 

540 

24 

10 

124 

3 

400 

21 

modities other than foodstuffs' 

< Rural . 

00 

2 


14 


62 

2 


(Urban . 

474 

22 

io 

no 

3 

364 

19 

Rural — 92 


11 



2 


9 


Rural — 93 


16 

i 


6 


10 

i 

Rural — 94 


24 

J 


0 


18 

1 

Rural — 96 


10 



1 


16 


Urban — 37 


402 

22 

6 

88 

3 

308 

19 

Urban — 38 

. 

72 

. . 

4 

22 


40 

. . 


37 



TABLE l.ll-ECONOMIC TABLE HI-EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND 
INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES 
BY DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS— 


Persons following the occupation as 


Division iind SulMltv'isioii of InduHtncs 

'J'otal 


r 

Employers 


Employees 


Independent workers 

Slid SorviccH and Tract 


A 










r ^ 

Males J^'emales 

/ ^ 

Males Feinales 

^ 

Males 

\ 

Fc'males 

t 

Males 

Females 

1 


2 

1 

4 5 


9 

7 


8 

9 


"Total . 

149 

36 

1 

12 

4 



141 

23 

6- 11 — Tleul Kstatc . . -{ 

Rural 

.5 

10 






6 

10 


^I'rban . 

141 

26 

i 

i2 

4 



1.39 

13 

Rural — 1)2 


1 

3 






1 

3 

Kural — im 


3 

6 






3 

6 

Kural — 1)4 


1 

2 






1 

2 

Urban — .'17 


21 

12 


12 

1 



20 


Urban — .'IS 


120 

13 

i 


3 



119 

13 


' 'J'otal . 

9 




4 



2 


6* 7 — InsuraiK'e . . 4 

Rural . 

1 




1 





1 

^ Xb lian 

6 




3 



2 

. . 

Rural — 1)11 


1 




1 





Urban— !1S 






3 





(1*8 — Money lending, ]>anUiiig 

Total . 

263 

11 

1 

2 

169 


4 

89 

6 

and other financial buHim'SH ^ 

Rural . 

88 

10 


o 

78 


:) 

10 

6 

i 

^ Urban . 

196 

1 

i 

• • 

88 


1 

79 

• • 

Rural— 1)2 


16 




8 



7 


Rural — l).‘l 


2 

i 



2 




1 

lUiml— H4 



1 



1 


1 

i 


Rural — Df) 


99 

K 


2 

97 


2 

o 

4 

Urban — 1)7 


120 

1 

1 

. . 

71 


1 

48 


Urban — J18 


46 

•• 

•• 

•• 

17 


•• 

28 


Division 7 — I’l’ansport, Storage 
and (^ommunicutioriH << 

"T’oial 

6.121) 

77 

10 

4 

4,657 


48 

692 

26 

Rural . 

1,881) 

23 


, , 

1,719 


17 

170 

0 

1 

^Xb’ban . 

3,240 

64 

io 

4 

2,838 


31 

392 

19 

Rural — 1)2 


305 

1 


, , 

261 


1 

64 

• • 

Kural — 1)11 


697 

2 


, , 

674 


1 

23 

1 

Rural — 1)4 


812 

11 



799 


il 

13 


ilural — I).'') 


176 

9 



96 


4 

80 

6 

Urban— 117 


1,199 

36 

9 


999 


18 

194 

17 

XTrban — UK 


2,074 

19 

4 

4 

1,872 


13 

198 

2 

7*0 — Transport and coinniurn- 

f Total 

66 

2 



66 


1 


1 

cations otherwise' unclassified >< 

1 Rural . 

29 

1 



29 


1 


. , 

and incidental services 

[ Urban . 

29 

1 



29 


•• 


1 

Rural — 1)2 


13 



.. 

13 




.. 

Rural — 113 


1 



, . 

1 




, , 

Rural— «r» 


16 

i 


• • 

16 


i 


• . 

Urban— 37 


29 

, , 



29 


, , 


, , 

llrban — 38 



1 






« 

1 


f Tot-fil . 

1,720 

33 

10 

4 

1,202 


6 

608 

24 

7-1 — Transport by road . . -j 

Rural . 

619 

10 



349 


4 

170 

6 

[Urban . 

1,201 

23 

io 

4 

853 


1 

338 

18 

Rural— 1)2 


180 




129 


.. 

54 

.. 

Rural— 93 


99 

i 

, , 


40 



23 

i 

Rural — 94 


120 

1 



116 


i 

13 

. . 

Rural — 9.5 


141 

8 



61 


3 

80 

6 

Urban — 37 


487 

18 

6 

, , 

341i 


1 

140 

17 

Urban — 38 

• 

714 

6 

4 

4 

612 


•• 

198 

1 


f Total . 

4 




4 



a • 


7 • 2 — Transport by water . ’ 

{ Rural . 

2 



. . 

2 



• • 


|[ Urban . 

2 



• • 

2 



• • 


Rural — 96 


2 



a • 

2 





Urban — 37 


2 



• • 

2 






5lfi 



TABLE 1.11— ECONOMIC TABLE HI— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND 
INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES 
BY DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS— con/rf. 


Poi'Hoiirt following tlu' oiM'upiil ion nn 


DivUjon and Subdivisiun of IiuliiBtrieH 
and ServioeH and Tract 

Total 

Jl 


r- 

Kmployers 


Kmployons 


liidi'pi'ndeiit 

workers 

r* 


r 


f 

— > 

r 



Males Females 

Males P'cmaloH 

Males Ft'iiuil 

I'S 

Males 

P'eiiiales 

1 

2 

I 

4 5 


i\ 7 


S 

9 

f Total . 

171 




117 


54 


7' 3 — Transport by Air . Rural . 

87 




87 




L V rban . 

84 




30 


54 


Rural — 1)4 .... 

87 




87 




ITrbnn— 37 

55 




1 


54 


Urban — 3S .... 

29 




29 




r 7\)tal 

2.092 

35 



2,r>92 

35 



7*4 — Railway transport . . Rural . 

1,144 

JO 



1,144 

10 



L Urban . 

1,548 

25 



1,548 

25 



Rural — 92 .... 

43 

1 



4 3 

J 



Rural — 93 .... 

507 

1 



5(U 

1 



Rural — 94 .... 

580 

8 



5Ht) 

S 



Rural — 9ri .... 

8 

•• 



8 




Urlmn — 37 .... 

303 

14 



30.3 

14 



Urban — 3H .... 

' 1,185 

n 



1 , 1 85 

1 1 



r Total . 

20 




20 




7*5 — StoraRo and warehousing Rural . 





. . 




Urban . 

20 




20 

•• 



Urban — 3S .... 

20 




20 




r T Vital . 

341 

5 



341 

5 



7*0 — Postal SorvicoH . < Rural . 

92 

2 



92 

o 



L Urban . 

249 

3 



249 

3 



Rural — 92 .... 

01 




01 




Rural — 93 .... 

19 




19 




Rural — 94 .... 

4 

2 



4 

2 



Rural — 95 .... 

8 




8 




Urban — 37 .... 

157 

2 



157 

o 



Urban — 38 

92 

1 



92 

1 



r Total . 

42 

1 



42 

1 



7*7 — Telegraph Services . i Rural . 

7 

. . 



7 




Urban . 

35 

1 



35 

1 



Rural — 94 .... 

6 




0 




Rural — 95 .... 

1 




1 




Urban— 37 .... 

27 




27 




Urban — 38 .... 

8 

i 



K 

i 



r Total . 

74 

1 



74 

1 



7 ■ 8— Telephone Servicjes . < Rural . 

8 




8 




[Urban . 

60 

i 



00 

i 



Rural — 02 

8 

• • 



8 




Urban — 37 

41 

1 



41 

1 



Urban — 38 

25 

•• 



25 

•• 



r^Total . 

10 




10 




7 • 9 — ^Wireless Services' . . < Rural . 

1 

. . 



1 




[Urban . 

0 




9 




Rural — 93 • • • • 

1 

• • 



1 




Urban — 37 .... 

8 




8 




Urban — 38 .... 

1 

. . 



1 

. . 




39 



TABLE 1.11— ECONOMIC TABLE HI— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND 
INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES 
BY DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS— 


JliviRjoli iLfwl SilixJi viHion of InduHtrieH 
iirid .S«;rvic'tiH iukJ Ttraot 

Total 

A_ 

Persons following tlie oeeupation as 

/ 

Emjiloyers Employees Independei 

JL 

f 

> 

r" ■ ^ ^ 





Males 

Females 

Moles Femaloh 

Males F(‘malcs 

Males 

1 

•1 

3 

4 5 

0 7 


8 

Division K ilfialili, l<>lijc-atiofi f 'rotal 

5.999 

499 

4 

5,498 

480 

195 

iirid l*Libli( AiiminiHtmtion 4 Hurul . 

2,197 

202 

4 

2,472 

191 

25 

L Urhan . 

9. ! 90 

297 


9,920 

289 

119 

J^iirnl - 92 

1 ,9f»9 

63 


1,984 

09 

9 

lliinil — 9!l 

2ff9 

24 


291 

22 

2 

Kuril! - 9^1 

958 

20 

4 

944 

18 

14 

Knral— {*5 

459 

89 


459 

88 


Irhan — .'{7 

2,228 

291 


2,189 

229 

45 

UrIiMji .’is 

998 

60 


819 

(>0 

65 

S- 1 - Modiciil iiikJ olKri llouiOi f'l'nlnj 

<;90 

170 

1 

579 

J55 

129 

Srrvici'H ^ Kunil 

925 

90 

1 

995 

81 

29 

[ rrimn 

971 

8t) 


208 

71 

199 

Kuril! 92 

127 

91 


119 

91 

8 

Kuril! !»:! 

<‘>9 

If 


(i9 

19 


If urn! — fU 

190 

15 

4 

94 

7 

12 

Kuril! 95 

29 

90 


29 

90 


I'lliiin |{7 

215 

<>9 


175 

09 

19 

rrhan- :\H 

! 50 

1 1 


99 


0 9 

H - 2 — Kducid lona 1 SorvicoH nnd f Tot a! 

9 1 5 

299 


999 

295 

12 

KoHoarcli •<! Kura! 

40.9 

99 


458 

91 

5 

t Urlinn . 

452 

140 


445 

1 11 

7 

Kura!- 92 

197 

22 


1 90 

22 

I 

Kuril! -99 

198 

8 


190 

7 

2 

Kiira.1 - 91 

70 

f 


74 

•1 

•> 

Kuril! -95 

82 

59 


82 

5K 


Urlum-~:J7 

991 

120 


929 

124 

5 

Drliun — 9S .... 

IIH 

20 


110 

29 

2 

8*4— Kolu'o (other tliaii villai^e f J'otal 

819 

0 


819 

(> 


watchini'n) Kura! . 

100 

1 


1 Oti 

1 


L Urban . 

059 

5 


t)59 

5 


]Kira!-92 .... 

02 



02 



Kural— 99 .... 

Hi 

I 


Hi 

1 


Jfural — 91 .... 

42 



42 



Kura!— 95 .... 

40 



40 



Urlian — 97 .... 

527 



527 



Uriian — 98 .... 

120 

5 


120 

5 


8-5 — \'i!Ja^o olhrerH and hot- f Total 

89 

5 


89 

5 


vnnt-B, ini ludinp village watrh--^ JKiral . 

37 

5 


37 

5 


men Ih-han 

52 



52 



Kural — 92 .... 


5 



5 


Rural — 99 .... 

5 



5 



Rural — 94 .... 

28 



28 



Rural — 95 .... 

4 



4 



Urban— 97 ... . 

o 



2 



Urban— 98 .... 

50 



5() 



8*() — Emjdoyees of Miiniri' f Total 

443 

10 


443 

10 


palitioR and Loeal Roards (biii< Rural 

118 

I 


118 

1 


not including persons elassifi- L Urban . 
able under any other division 
or subdivision) 

325 

15 


325 

15 


Rural — 92 .... 

80 

1 


80 

1 


Rural — 93 .... 

13 



13 



Rural— 94 .... 

3 



3 



Rural — 95 .... 

22 



22 

/. 


Urban — 37 .... 

295 

15 


206 

16 V 


Urban — 98 .... 

30 


. . . . 

30 

, . 

, . 


FemaleH 

9 

15 

7 

8 


11 

5 

r> 

1 

4 


40 



TABLE 1.11— ECONOMIC TABLE ffl— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND 
INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES 
BY DIVISIONS «AND SUBDIVISIONS — contd. 


IVrsDiis followiuj^ tho omipalion a« 

, ■ ^ ^ , 

Division and Subdivision of Ijidu8trio8 'I’otal ^ Kiiipluyors Kinployoes Independent workers 

and Services and Trac’i ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ a ^ 

Mules Komalos Mules Keiimlcs Mult's P'<^mRles Males Fomales 


1 


•I 

M 

1 

(i 

7 

8 

9 

8-7 — Kmployees of 

Ttital 

J.KM 

29 


1,101 

• 29 



Governments (but not. in- 









cluding,; persons i- la ssi liable 

Rural . 

12S 

s 


42S 

8 



under any otber division or 









subdivision) 

ITrban . 

(»7r> 

21 


. 070 

21 

. . 


Uurnl — 92 


202 

1 


202 

1 



Knral — IKl 


2(» 



2(i 




Rural— 94 


91 

7 


91 

7 



Rural— 9r. 


MMi 



100 




I’rban — 117 


M 1 2 

5 


M12 

5 



I’rlmn-- MS 


M(i 1 

hi 


MO 1 

hi 


, . 

S S — Rill] »lc)yeeH of tlie I’nioii | 

'I’ot 11 1 

1 ,5()S 

MM 


1,508 

3M 



iioveriirneiit (including' per- 
sons classifiable under subdivi 









sion S M but not incluflin^*' 

Rural . 

9M9 

4 


9M9 

4 



persons classifiable under 









any other div'ision oi' sul»- 
division) 

Urban . 

fiti!! 

29 


5<>9 

29 



Rural - 92 


724 

M 


724 

M 



JRiral — 9M 


• 59 

1 


59 

1 



Rural— 94 


9 



9 




Rural — 9.*) 


1-17 



147 




I’rban — M7 , 


5 1 2 

15 


512 

15 



Urban — MS 


57 

1 1 


57 

14 


. . 

S*9 — Kmployees of Non-Indian 

' Total 

59 

1 


5tl 

1 



(jiovernments 

Rural 
^ Urban . 

21 

MS 

1 


21 

MS 

i 



Rural— 92 


1 



1 




Rural — 9M 


M 



3 




Rural — 9r> 


17 



17 




Urlain— M7 


Ml 

1 


31 

1 



Urban — MS 


7 



7 




Dn ision 9 — Services not elso- 

r I’utul . 

IM,745 

1,770 

KM 

0 S,H92 

1,102 

4,770 

608 

wliore specified 

( Ru raJ . 

5,M(»5 

045 

7) 

1 M,044 

440 

1,647 

198 

L I^rbtui 

S,MS0 

l.lMl 

9 

5 5,248 

710 

3,123 

410 

Rural — 92 


2,M50 

27s 

72 

1,480 

193 

798 

85 

Rural — 9M 


1,1 lu 

140 

1 

728 

87 

387 

59 

Rural- 94 


1 , 1 OM 

99 

1 

9fi4 

87 

198 

12 

Rural — 9r> 


7M(> 

122 


1 472 

79 

264 

42 

ITrban — M7 . 


4,449 

912 


4 2,900 

012 

1,543 

296 

Urban — MS 


M,9M1 

2)9 

9 

1 2,342 

104 

1,580 

114 

9*0 — Services otherwise im- 

rM’olal . 

0,092 

50 1 

75 

2,970 

198 

3,011 

303 

elassified 

< Rural . 

J,9M1 

149 

7M 

818 

09 

1,040 

80 


L Urban . 

4,131 

M52 

•> 

2,158 

129 

1,971 

223 

Rural- 92 * . 


929 

5S 

72 

294 

23 

563 

35 

Rural — 9M 


0M2 

74 

1 

MOM 

40 

268 

34 

Rural — 94 


10S 

7 


113 

3 

55 

4 

Rural— 95 


202 

10 


48 

3 

154 

7 

Urban— M7 


1,051 

2HM 


774 

92 

877 

191 

Urban — 38 


2,480 

09 

2 

1,384 

37 

1,094 

32 

9* 1 — Domestic services (but not 

r Total . 

5,M4M 

9M 1 


5,340 

931 

8 

. . 

including services rendered >>y- 

-( Rural . 

2,701 

307 


2,701 

367 

, , 


members of family households 

L Urban . 

2,042 

564 


2,039 

564 

3 


to one another) 

Rural — 92 


1,129 

169 


1,129 

169 



Rural — 93 


361 

46 


361 

46 

. . 


Rural — 94 


789 

78 

, . 

789 

78 

. . 


Rural — 95 


422 

74 


422 

74 

. . 


p Urban— 37 


1,926 

r>04 

, , 

, 1,926 

504 

• • 

, , 

Urban — 38 

• . 

716 

60 

• • 

713 

60 

8 

. . 


41 


6 



TABLE 1.11— ECONOMIC TABLE HI— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND 
INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES 
BY DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS— 


Division and Subdivision of Industries 
and Services and Tract 


1 


9*2 — Barbers and beauty sliops 

Rural — 92 
Rural — 93 
Rural — 94 
Rural — 95 


f Total 
i Rural 
L Urban 


Urban — 37 
Urban — 38 


9 • 3 — Laundries and 
ServicoH 

Rural — 92 
Rural — 93 
Rural — 94 
Rural — 95 


Laundry C Total 
< Rural 
[Urban 


Urban— 37 
Urban — 38 


9*4 — Hotels, restaurants and f Total 
eating houses Rural 

L Urban 

Rural — 92 
Rural — 93 
Rural — 94 
Rural — 95 

Urban — 37 
Urban — 38 


9 • 5— Recreation Services 


Rural — 92 
Rural — 94 

Urban — 37 
Urban — 38 


r Total 
< Rural 
[ Urban 


r Total 

9-6 — Legal and business services ■< Rural 

[ Urban 

Rural — 92 
Rural — 96 

Urban — 37 
Urban — 38 


9* 7 — Arts, letters and joum- f Total 

alism J Rural 

[ Urban 

Rural — 92 
Rural— 93 
Rural — 94 

Urban — 37 
Urban — 38 


9*8 — Religious, Charitable and f Total 
Welfare Services < Rural 

[Urban 

Rural — 92 
Rural — 93 
Rural — 94 

Rural — 96 « , 


Urban — 87 

Urbfm— 38 , , 


Persons following the occupation as 


V f - .. 1^ 

Total ' Rmployom Employees Independent workers 

— ■ A A A 


Males 

s 


1 


^ 



Females 

Males 

Feniales 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

7 

8 

0 

434 

1 



53 


381 

1 

180 

1 



19 


161 

1 

254 




34 


220 


53 




1 


52 


33 






33 


84 

i 



ii 


07 

1 

10 




I 


9 

93 




1 


92 


181 




33 


128 


289 

8 


1 

88 

2 

201 

3 

138 

•> 


1 

45 

1 

91 


153 

4 



43 

1 

no 

3 

74 




37 


37 


22 

1 



1 

i 

21 


25 




7 


18 


15 

i 


i 



15 


101 

3 



32 


89 

3 

52 

J 



11 

i 

41 

. , 

754 

218 

7 

• 4 

133 

4 

614 

2(m 

277 

JI7 

1 


24 

1 

252 

116 

477 

99 

0 

4 

109 

3 

362 

92 

117 

51 



2 

1 

115 

50 

42 

25 



1 


41 

26 

56 

8 

i 


21 


34 

6 

62 

35 




. . 

82 

35 

101) 

87 


3 



199 

84 

278 

12 

8 

1 

109 

3 

163 

8 

103 

83 



70 

8 

33 

76 

13 

5 



7 

5 

8 


90 

78 



63 

3 

27 

76 

3 




3 




10 

5 



4 

6 

8 

. , 

74 

3 


, , 

53 

2 

21 

1 

18 

75 


•• 

10 

1 

6 

74 

120 

8 


.. 

73 

8 

47 


3 

1 


, , 

3 

1 



117 

7 



70 

7 

47 


o 




2 




1 

i 



1 

i 


. . 

51 

6 



33 

6 

18 


86 

1 



37 

1 

29 

. . 

92 

2 

1 

1 

49 


42 

1 

5 




1 


4 


87 

2 

1 

i 

48 


38 

i 

2 

. , 





2 


2 




i 


1 


1 



. . 

. . 


1 


39 

2 


1 

13 


26 

1 

48 

•• 

i 


36 


12 


648 

28 


.. 

no 

11 

438 

17 

119 

3 

, , 


.26 

2 

93 

1 

429 

26 

. . 

. . 

84 

9 

346 

16 

41 

, , 

, , 

, , 

12 


29 


24 

, , 

, . 

, , 

1 


23 

, , 

30 

2 



13 

1 

17 

1 

24 

1 

* • 

• • 

. . 

1 

24 

. . 

815 

24 


• • 

74 

8 

241 

16 

U4 

1 

. , 

MS 

JO 

. 1 

104 

, . 


42 



TABLE 1.11-ECONOMIC TABLE ffl-concW. 
Abstract of persons subsisting on non-productive activity 



43 


Urban— 38 



TABIJ: 1.12— UVELraOOD DIVISIONS, SUBDIVISIONS AND GROUPS 

(Relates to aelfsvp/torthig persons only) 


I.U.K.O. 
Group No. 


DARJEELINQ DISTRICT 

LIVELIHOOD (’LASS V 


Total 


1951 

A 

Malos Females 


(ProSuetion other than cultivation) 

DIV J SION O^PRIM ART INDUSTRIES NOT KLSEWH EltE J I I KD 

STOCK RAISING 

Herdsmen and uhephrjrdH ..... 

Breeders and kotipors of ciittlo and hiiffalooH 

Brooders and koo|jors of other lar^e animalh iticliidin^' 1 ranMjuirt nnitiinls 

REARING OF SMALL ANIMALS AND 1NSJ0( '1\S 

Poultry farmers ....... 

Beekeepers ......... 

Silkworm roarers ......... 

(cultivators of Lae .... .... 

Roarers of other sinall aniniuls and iiiHectH ... 

PLANTATION INDUSTRIES 

Owners, managers and workers in - 

Tea plantation .......... 

Coffee plantation .......... 

Rubber plantation ....... 

All other plantations but not including the cultivation of spt^ciu) crojis 
in oonjuiietion with ordinary cultivation ol fiidd crop.s 

FORESTRY AND COLl-E(rri()N OF PRODUCTS NOT ELSEWHERE 

SPECIFIED 

Planting, replanting and conwu-vation o( foreKts (including lorcst oiliccis, 
rangers and guards) ..... ... 

Charcoal burners .......... 

Collectors of forest produce and lac ....... 

Woodcutters ........ 

HUNTING (including trapping and GaiiK^ Propagation) .... 

FISHING 

Fishing in aca and inland waters including IhiMipernl loll ol lish farins 
and fish hatcheries ....... 

Gatherers of chanks and pearls ....... 

Gatherers of sea weeds, sea shells, spongoH and other water prodiK'ts 


DIVISION I-^MINING AND QUARRYIS(} 

NON-METALLIC MINING AND QUARRYING NOT (rPHEinVISE 
CLASSIFIED — including mining and ^luarrying of such niati'nals pn*eij)iis 

and Bomi-pracious stones, asbestos, gypsum . sulphur, asphalt, bitumen 

COAL MINING — Mines primarily engaged in the extraction of aiitlinu ito and 
of soft coals such as bituminoiis, sub-bit iiminous and ligniU' 

IRON ORE MINING 

METAL MINING EXCEPT IRON ORE MINING 

Gold ............ 

Lead, silver and zinc ......... 

Manganese ........... 

Tin and wolfram .......... 

Other metallic minerals ......... 

CRUDE PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS—Oil Well and Natural Gas, 
well operations (including drilling) and oil or bituminous sand operations 

STONE-QUARRYING. CLAY AND SAND PITS— Extraction from the 
earth of stone, clay, sand and other materials used in building or manu- 
facture of cement .......... 


79,898 49,831 30,267 




43,260 

20,904 

U 1 

540 

525 

15 

(1 11 

247 

240 

1 

U- Hi 

ISK 

170 

12 

0- 10 

105 

108 

2 

0 2 

19 

18 

1 

0 L’l 

o-:iii 

oi’:i 

O-L‘4 

0 • lio 

19 

18 

1 

o:] 

70,054 

40,044 

29.410 

o;h 

o:l! 

• X 

30.907 

27,311 

oyy 




o;io 

5.770 

3,077 

2,099 

0 4 

2.503 

2,025 

478 

0 40 

2.150 

1,719 

431 

0 41 

1 25 

1 22 

3 

0 42 

192 

150 

36 

O-Rl 

3C 

28 

8 

0 5 

2 

2 


U*(> 

40 

40 


0 CO 

40 

40 


OCI 

OtiL* 

3S0 

377 

3 


10 




11 

380 

377 

3 

1*2 




1-3 

1-31 

1 • 32 

1-33 

1 34 

1 30 





1-4 


MICA 

SALT, SALTPETRE AND SALINE SUBSTANCES 


44 


1-5 

1C 

1-7 



TABLE 1* 12— LIVELIHOOD DIVISIONS, SUBDIVISIONS AND GROUPS— cowfrf. 


LIVELIHOOD CLASS V—conUl. 

DIVISION 2—PROCESSINO AND MAN UFACT URE-FOOD- 
STUFFS, TEXTILES, LEATHER AND FRODWTS THEREOF 

FOOD INDUSTRIES OTHERWISE UNCLASSIFIED .... 

('antiiiig and preservation of fruiiH and vt'gotalilos .... 

Canning and preservation of fish ....... 

Slaughter, preparation and prest'rvatioii of meat .... 

Other food industries. ......... 

GRAINS AND TULSKS 

Hand ]ioundors of nee and other ]n^rsonK engaged in manual dehuskiiig 
and Hour grinding ........ 

Millers of eereals and piilsc^s ....... 

Grain parchers and makers of hli'iidcd and jnejiured Hour and othei- 
eoreal and pulses preparations ... 

Other jirocessoH of grams and pulses ... ... 

VEGETABLE OIL AND DAIRY HR()DU(TS 

Vegetabki oil pressers and refiners 

Manijfaeturors of hydrogenated oils ...... 

Makers ol butter, elioese, ghei^ and otlu'r dairy products 

SUGAR INDUSTRIES 

Giir manufae-turo .......... 

Cither manufactures and refining of raw sugar, s^'^ruji aiul granulated or 
clanlied sugar from sugarcane t)r from sugar Inn^ts .... 

BEX'ERAGES 

Brew<irs and distiltas ...... 

Toddy drawt'rs ....... 

Ice -manufacturers .......... 

Manufacture ol at'raUul and lumcral waWu's and otlier lievernges 

TOBACX^O .... 

Manufacture of bidis ......... 

^lanufacture of tobacco jiroducts (otb<u' tlian bidis) such as cigarettes, 
cigars, clK'roots arul snuff. Sti'iiuiung, ri'drying and othei opiM’utions 
connect'd with jiii'paring raw leaf tobacco for manufacturing are also 
ineludtal ........... 

COTTON TEXTILES .... 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing ...... 

(‘otton spiiming, sizing and weaving ...... 

Cotton dyoing, bleaching, printing, pn^paration and sponging 

WEARING ArrARKh (EXC'IH'T FOO I WEAR) AND MADE-Ul* TEXTILE 

GOODS 

'^railors, milliners, dress makers and darncr.s . . . . , 

Manuftt(!turers ol hosiery, embroiderers, makers of crepi', lace and fringi-s 
J«"ur dressers and dyers ......... 

Hat-makers and makers of other articles of wear from t.extil<*s 
Manufacture of housi^ furnishing ol textih^s ..... 

Tent makers ....... ... 

Makers of other made -up textile goods, including umbrellas 

TEXTILE INDUSTRIES OTHERWISE UNCLASSIFIED .... 

.lute jirossing, baling, spinning and weaving ..... 

Woollen spinning, twisting and weaving ...... 

Silk reeling, spinning and weaving ....... 

Jlemp and flax, spinning and weaving ...... 

Manuftt(!ture of rayon, weax ing of rayon fabrics and production of Htapl<> 
fabric yarn ........... 

Manufacture of ropo, twine, string and other related goods from 
cocoanut, aloes, straw, linseed and hair ...... 

All other (including insufTadently desia'ilied) textile industries, including 
artificial leather and cloth ........ 

LEATHER, LEATHER PRODUCTS AND FOOTWEAR .... 

Tanners and all other workers in leather ...... 

Cobblers and all other makers and repairers of boots, shoos, sandals and 
clogs ............ 

Makers and ropairors of all otl;^er leather products .... 

DIVISION 3-— PROCESSING AND MANUFACTUREr—METALS, 
CHEMICALS AND PRODUCTS THEREOF .... 

MANUFACTURE OF METAL PRODUCTS, OTHERWISE UNCLASSIFIED 
Blaokamiths and othor workera in iron and makers of implements 
Workers in copper, brass and bell metal ...... 

Workers in other metals ........ 


l.C.E.C. 

Group No. 


1051 


' 'fotal 

Mal<is 

Femalea 


2.43,5 

2,/ 61' 

263 

2 i) 

(il 

57 

4 

2(1 




2 02 




2-oa 

2!) 

25 

4 

2 • 00 

32 

32 


2* 1 

20^^ 

200 

32 

2 11 

(>2 

33 

20 

2 12 

J34 

J 32 

•> 

2 i:i 

102 

101 

1 

2 10 




•> , .1 

200 

222 

44 

2 21 

20 

20 


•> , *>•> 




2 2:1 

240 

202 

44 

2 

I 

1 


2:11 




2 • 30 

1 

1 


2 4 

17 

17 


2-41 




2 42 




2 43 




2*40 

17 

Vl 


2 r» 

141 

1 30 

0 

2 TH 

141 

1 30 

2 


2 • 50 




20 

48 

42 

0 

201 




2 02 

41 

35 

0 

2 03 

7 

7 


2-7 

1 .000 

071 

05 

2 71 

1,020 

031 

05 

2*72 

0 

0 


2-73 




2 74 




2-75 

22 

22 


2-70 




2-70 

ff 

0 


2-8 

152 

70 

82 

2H| 

30 

33 

3 

2*82 

1 10 

37 

70 

2 83 




2-84 




2 ■ 85 



, . 

2-80 


, . 

. - 

2-80 




2-0 

385 

382 

3 

201 

4 

4 


202 

370 

376 

3 

2 00 

2 

2 

•• 


1,243 

1,219 

24 

30 

410 

407 

12 

3 01 

343 

333 

10 

302 

17 

17 


3-03 

39 

37 

‘2 


45 



TABLE 1.12 - LIVELmOOD DIVISIONS, SUBDIVISIONS AND GROUPS-<;c»«i. 


LTVkLIIIOOD class V—fonId. 

MANUKACTtJRK OK MKTAL HRODUOTS, OTHeKWISE UNCLASSI- 
K1 Kl> — ronrld. 

(’uUoiH and 8tirfri(!al and votorinary instrument makers 

VVorktirrt in die Hiiikers, ot»;. ....... 

Makers of iirnm, j-vins, c»te., ineludin^ workers in ordnance fac;torio8 

IKON AND ST K JO L (UAS4C MANUKACTUUE)^Manufacturo of iron and 
stenl, incliidiii;.' all [iroccmses snch as smcdtiiif; and refining; rollinfi^ and 
drawing ; niid lillnying an<l tlir rnnniifaetiiro of eastings, forgings and 
othcn* basic JtiriiiH of ferrous inelfds ...... 

NON riOiUtODS MICTAf.S (DASIO M ANDl^'ACTlTliE)— Smelting and refin- 
mg, rolling, drawing and alloying and the inaruiat'a(‘tiiro of eastiiigs, 
forgings and other basic forms of non ferrous metals .... 

TUANSI'OUT EDTD'MKNT 

Building and repairing of siiips and boats ...... 

Manufacture, assembly and repair of Bailway equipment, motor vehicles 
and bicycles .......... 

Manufa<‘ture of aircraft ......... 

(kiacb builders and makers ot carriages, palki, rickshaw, etc., and wheel 
wrights • . ...... 

Mn.nufacture of all other transjiort cspiipinents ..... 

KLKDTJat’AL MACIlINKin'. ATJ'AHATUS, ATJ’LIANOKS AND SUPPidES 
Manufacture fd tdectric lainjis ........ 

Manufact-uj*e of electric fans and other aci^essories .... 

Manufuctiirc' of (dectrii* wire and cable ...... 

JManufact.ure of electrical gtinmating, transmission and distribution 
apparatus ; electrical household a]iphan(‘os otluw than lights and fans ; 
electrical ef(uipment- for motor veliiclos, aircraft and railway locomo- 
tives and cars ; communication (upiipinont and related products, 
including radios, phonographs, idecdric hatUiries, X-Kay and thero- 
peiitic apparatus ; (ilect-ronic tubes, etc. ..... 

MACIflNJOBV (OTMeBTIIAN ELEfTJllOAL MADllINKHY) INCLUDING 
J'^NGlNhlKKING WOB KSI l()J*S^-Kngiiiooring workshops engaged in 
jmiducing machine and equipmenf. parts ..... 

BASK^ INDUSTIllAI. CHEMICALS, FEimLlSEHS AND J»()WEH ALCOHOL 
Munufiu'tun^ of basic industrial chemicals such as acids, alkali salts 
Dyes, explosivi'H and fireworks ........ 

Synthetic resins and of.lu'r plastic materials (including synthetic fibres 
and synthetic ruhls'r) ......... 

(Chemical iortihsiirs ......... 

Power Alcohol .......... 

MEDICAL AND BUAUMAfdH^TlCAL PUEPARATIONS .... 
MANUFAUrUBf: OE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS OTHERWISE UN- 
CLASIKIED , . 

Maniifactiiirn uf piirfuiiies, coninetic and othtir toilet preparations . 

Soaps and other washing aiui cleaning compounds .... 
I’aints, varnishes and lac<|uerM and polishes ..... 

Ink .... 

Matchc'S ........... 

Candle ............ 

Siareh ............ 

Other chemical products ......... 

1) ]VISJ OX 4 -P U O ( ' AWN i A a A ND AtANUFACT VRK^NO T 
PLSKW HKHE Sl^hU^lVlEl) 

MANUEACTUHINtf INDUSTRllOS OTHERWISE UNCLASSIFIED . 

Manufacture of jirofessional scientific and c.ontrolUng instnimentB (but 
not including cutlery, surgical or veterinary inatruments) , 

Photographic and opti(‘al goods ....... 

Repair and manufacture of watches and clocks ..... 

Workers in precious stunoK, precious metals and makers of jewellery and 
ornaments ........... 

Manufacture of musical instriunents and applianoee .... 

Stationery articles other than paper and paper products 
Makers of plastic and celluloid articles other than rayon 
Sports goods makers ......... 

1'oy makei's ........... 

Other misoellanoouH manufacturing industries, including bone, ivory, 
horn, shell, etc. .......... 


I.C.E.C. 


1051 


\jirvU|j XI u« 

Total 

Males 

1 

Females 

304 

305 

300 

18 

2 

18 

^ 2 

. • 

:m 



*• 

3 2 




3*3 

3-31 

800 

795 

11 

3 32 

3 33 

701 

090 

11 

3-34 

3 30 

105 
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3-4 

3-41 

3 42 
' 3 43 

« 1 

1 



3-40 

1 

] 

•• 

3-5 

O 

1 

1 

30 




3- 01 




3 02 
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3- 04 
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3-8 

15 

15 


3-81 
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15 

i5 


3-83 
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2,67G 

2,60H 

G8 

40 
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22 
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.. 
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21 

21 

• a 
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31 

31 

•• 

4*04 
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860 

22 

4*05 

7 

7 

mm 

400 

, . 

, , 

, , 
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, . 

, , 

4*08 

. , 
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. . 
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•• 

•• 

•• 

4 00 

10 

10 
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TABLE 1.12— LIVELIHOOD DIVISIONS, SUBDIVISIONS AND GROUPS rrm/rf. 


LIVELIHOOD CLASS V— coiwZ</. 


lOol 

I.C.E.C. ^ ^ 

Group No. Total .Malos KoiiialoH 


PRODUCTS OF PETROLEUM AND COAL 

Kerosene and petroleum refineries ....... 

Coke ovens ........... 

Other manufactures of products from petroleum and coal 

BRICKS, TILES AND OTHER STRUCTURAL CLAY PRODUCTS— Struc- 
tural clay products such as bricks, tiles, etc. . .... 

CEMENT— CEMENT PIPES AND OTHER CEMENT PRODUCTS^Manu- 
facturo of cement, cement pipes and cement concrete products 

NON-METALLIC MINERAL PRODUCTS 

Potters and makers of earthen ware ....... 

Makers of porcelain and crockery ....... 

Glass bangles, gloss beads, glass necklaces, etc. ..... 

Makers of other glass and crystal ware ...... 

Makers of other mmollanoous iion-m'^tallic. mineral products ; lime bnriicrs 

RUBBER PRODUCTS 

WOOD AND WOOD PRODUCTS OTHER THAN FURNITURE AND FIX- 
TURES 

Sawyers ............ 

Carpenters, turners and joiners ........ 

Veneer and plywood makers, match veneer ond splint makers 
Basket makers .......... 

Othor industries of woody ipatorials, including loaves, but not including 
furniture or fixtures ........ 

FURNITURE AND FIXTURES — Manufactiiro of household, office, public 
building, professional and restaurant furniture ; ofli<*o and store 
fix turns, si'mens, shades, etc., regardless of material used . 

PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS — Manufacture of paper and papt'r board 
and articles of pulp, paper and paper board ..... 

PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 

Printers, litbograpbers, engravers ....... 

Bookbinders and stitchers ........ 

LIVELIHOOD CLASS VI 

(Comintrcf) 


DIVISION 6-^COMMERCE 

RETAIL TRADE OTHERWISE UNCLASSIFIED .... 

Hawkem and Street- Vendors otherwise unclassified .... 

Dealers in drugs and other chemical stores ...... 

Publishers, Hooksollors and Stationers ...... 

General Storekeepers, shopkeepers and persons employed in shops 
otherwise unclassified ........ 

RETAIL TRADE IN FOODSTUFFS (INCLUDING BEVERAGES AND 

NARCOTICS) . 

Retail dealers in grains and pulses ; sweetmeats, sugar and spices ; 
dairy products, eggs and poultry; animals for food; fodder for animals; 

other foodstuffs, vogotablos and fruits ..... 

Vendors of wine, liquors, aerated waters and ice in shops 
Retail dealers in tobacco, opium and ganja ..... 
Hawkers and street-vendors of drink and foodstuffs .... 
Retail dealers in pan, bidis and cigarettes ...... 

RETAIL TRADE III FUEL (INCLUDING PETROL) 

Petroleum distributors ......... 

Retail dealers (including hawkers and street- vendors) in firewood, 
charcoal, coal, cow-dung and all other fuel except petroleum 

RETAIL TRADE IN TEXTILE AND LEATHER GOODS— Retail trade 
(including hawkers and street-vendors) in piece goods, wool, cotton, 
silk hair, wearing apparel, made-up textile goods, skin, leather, furs, feathers, 
etc. ............. 

WHOLESALE TRADE IN FOODSTUFFS— Wholesale dealers in grains and 
putes ; sweetmeats, sugar and spices ; dairy products, eggs and poultry ; 
anim a l s for food, fodder for animals, other foodstuffs, wlmlesale dealers in 
tobacco, opium and ganja ......... 

WHOLESALE TRADE IN COMMODITIES OTHER THAN FOODSTUFFS 

REAL ESTATE — House and estate agents and rent collectors except agricul- 
tural land 


4 1 




4 11 




4 12 




4- 10 




4-2 

70 

70 


4-3 

• 



4-4 

10 

;io 

10 

4-41 

IS 
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4 42 
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4-r> 

4-(> 

2.0 2 S 

1 ,0‘I2 
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4-01 

•107 
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4 • 02 

I,-l(i0 

1,440 

2r> 

4 0.3 




4 <>4 

.M 

Mi 


4 00 

II 

II 



4 7 

1 

1 

4-K 



4-0 

SI 

SI 

4 01 

(is 

OS 

4-02 

1.3 

13 



tojru 

o,r,j!i 

HliO 

00 

2.41.3 

2,.300 

104 

0-01 

.3S0 

320 

51 

(i 02 

lOH 

108 


0 03 

.374 

34(i 

28 

6 00 

1,401 

l,43»i 

25 

0 1 


4.or.4 

607 

0-11 

4,027 

4,078 

540 

0-12 

no 

103 

7 

6 13 

78 

74 

4 

6-14 

2(i0 

252 

8 

6 15 

480 

447 

30 

6 2 

20.5 

235 

30 

6-21 

33 

31 

2 

6-20 

232 

204 

28 


6-3 

617 

604 

13 

6-4 

308 

302 

6 

6-5 

564 

540 

24 

6*6 

181 

140 

30 
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TABLE 1.12— LIVELIHOOD DIVISIONS, SUBDIVISIONS AND GROUPS— cowfrf 


1951 

J.C.K.C. / ^ , 

Group No. Total MaloH Fomalen 

LIVKLIHClOll GIjASS VJ — conrld. 


INSUKAN(M<I lim\iruii('<' rarrir.iH and all kinds ol inKurimrr adonis und o1hf>r 
poiHoriH connoct-^'d with inHuranoct IjiiKinoKH 

iM()NKVlJ:Nl)IN(i, HANKING ANH O'rifKh KINANGIAI. HUSTNKSS- 
orncciH, «'mpioycHw of joint stock hanUs and co-o|»criil ivo hunks, Miinmis. 
uj^cntM or (niijiloyoi h of iiKli^cnons hanking firms, individual inonoyloiak'is. 
oxchan^oiH and oxchaii^^o uKonts. money chari^nrs and lirokcrs and tin ir 
u^cuits . . , * . 


LI VKIJMOOD CLASS VII 

(Transport) 

/jjvjsioa V- T]{A\sr()irj\ ^sroh'AaE a\J) ('()Mmuaj( ati<k\s 

TKANSPOItT AND COMiSlCNKUTlONS OTlIKJiW ISL CNt LASSIKI LD 
AND ]N(MDLN'I:AL SKKVICHS . . ... 

'I’UANSPOH'I' HN' ItOAD -Ownt'rs, lnana^<'rs and cjuployo* s < onnc« l.ed uil h 
iiiochiLnically driven and ollior \'ehn*lcs (n\clu<liny^ donicst k servant), pulki, 
et.<-., lii'Ri’crs and owners. pa« k elephant , camel mule, ass and hiillot'K owners 
and drivers, porters aixi iness(mjj;erH. persons en^a^ed m roa<l transport not 
otherwiK4i classilied, ineliidin|.r freight, transport hy n»ad, tlu* operation 
fi.ved facilit i( s h»r road transport such as t<»ll roads, highway hridy.es, teiiiu 
nals and jiurkin^i facilities .... 

'I’KANSJ^OUT HY AVATJOK —Owners and I'injiloyees, ofliem-s, mariners, etc., of 
shijjs plying on the hinh seas, ships and boats jilyinu iui inland and i-oastal 
waters, pm-sons employ* d in harhours, (hiclvs, riv<*rs and canals, iiK'hidiiiK 
pilots, ship hrolv^'i's ........ 

TKANSI*()K'r HY AIK — IV rsons <’onc4'rn*'d with airli(ddH‘*and iiiifTalts otlna- 
than const riK'tion of airfields aiifl air ports 

KAILWAY TKANSHOHT — Kailway (injiloyecs of ail Kinds except thos<» 
oinployod on I'onstnirtion works . . . . . 


LIVELIHOOD (^LASS VIII 

(Other services and miscellaneous sources) 

STOKAGIi] AND WAKEHOUSING — Tlie oporation of storaj^e (acilita'S sia-h 
as wandiouses, cokl st>ora^<% safe de})osits when such storam* olTenMl as an 
indojK'iidont. servi<'e .......... 

POSTAL SEKVICES ... 

TELIOGHAPH SEKVl(d^:s 

TELEPHONE SEKV1CI^:S 

WIRELESS SEinTC^ES 

mvisios ri -^oNsrnii WD nri LiTiEs . . . . 

OONSTKUOTION AND MAIN^J’ENANCE OF WOKKS (HTIEKWISE 
UNCLASSIFIED 

CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE— HUILDINGS .... 

Masons and hric^klayi'vs ........ 

Stone- cutters ami dressers ....... 

Painters and decorators of hoiisi* ........ 

Other persons en pa pod in thi' construction or niaintonanco of buildings other than 
buildings made of hamhoo or similar materials . . . . 

CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE— HOADS. HKIDCJES AND OTHER 
TRANSPORT WORKS 

CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE— TELEtiKAPH AND TELE- 
PHONE LINES 

CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE OPERATIONS— IRJtlGATION 
AND OTHER AGRICULTURAL WOKKS 

WORKS AND SEKVICES— ELECTRIC POWER AND O.AS SUPPLY . 

ELECTRICS SUPPLY . . 

WORKS AND SERVICES— DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL WATER SUP- 
PLY 

SANITARY WORKS AND SERVICES— INCLUDING SCAVENGERS 


0-7 ti 6 


ti ' S 

■2i'A 

253 

11 


4,712 

4,642 

70 




77 

7 (I 


.55 



7 1 

1,753 
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7 2 

. 't 
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1 "7 1 


4 O 

7 4 

1 i 1 

2.727 

J i 1 

2,()02 
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20 
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5 
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43 
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7*K 

75 
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10 
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437 
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00 


5- 13 

45 

45 
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2,030 

1,101 

1,635 

5-2 

2,000 

1,691 

315 

5-3 

55 

55 


5-4 




5-5 

127 

127 
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5-51 

127 

127 


5-6 

46 

46 


6-7 

738 

693 

46 


48 



TABLE 1.12— LIVELIHOOD DIVISIONS, SUBDIVISIONS AND GROUPS— c<mc2i 


LIVELIHOOD CLASS VIII -conrid. 


DIVISIOI^ H^HEALTH, ED UCA TION AED P UBLIC 
ADMIMSTRA TION 

MEDICAL AND OTHER HEALTH SERVIC ES 


Kegistorod modical prartitioncrs ..... 
Vaid8, 1-Lakims and other pernons practiHiiig modinino without 
regifltered ........ 


being 


Dentists 

Midwives 

Vaccinators 

Compounders 

Nursos 


All other persons employed in hospitals or other public or private 
establishments rendering medical or other health services ; but not 
including scai'engers or other sanitary stafT .... 

EDUCATIONAL SKU\ K^ES AND UESEARl^lI 

Profc'ssors, lecturers, tca<’herH, and I'esoarch workers employed in 
Universities. ( ’olleges and Research Institutions . . . . 

All other profi'ssors. lecturers and tea<'hei*H ..... 

ManagtM's, cU'rks and servants of ediK^atioiial and research institutions, 
including Lihrarit^s and JMiiseuins, etc. ..... 

POLK^E (OTHER THAN VILLACE WATCHMEN) 

VHLL.AOE OJTaCERS AND SERVANTS, INCLUDINO VILLAGE WATCH- 
MEN 

EMPLOYEES OF MUNICIPALITIES AND LO(\-\L BOARDS (but not 
including pc'rsons classifiable under any other division or subdivision) 
EMPLOYEES OF STA PE GOVERNMENTS— (hut not including persons 
classifiable under any other diMsion or subdivision) 

EMPLOYEES OF THE UNION GOVERNMENT— (including persons 
(dassifiabU' iiiidtM' subdiv isjon H • It Imt nut iiK'hiding persons classifiable 
under iinv other division or sulidi vision) ..... 

EMPLOAH^ES (iF NON-INDIAN (iOVERNMENTS . . . . 

DIVISION U^SERVK^ES SOT tU.SEWIlEItK SPECIEIED . 

SKRVK^.ES OTIUCKWISE UN( LASSIFIED ... 

DOMESTIC SERVICES (BUT NOP INlUATDING SERVK‘ES RENDERED 
BY MEMBERS OF FAMfLV HOUSEHOLDS TO ONE ANOTHER 
Privat-e motor drivers and eloanors ...... 

Clooks ........... 

Gardeners .......... 

Other domestic servants ........ 

BARBERS AND BEAUTY SHOPS — Barbers, hair dressers and wig makers, 
tattooore, shampooers, bath houses ...... 

LAUNDRIES AND LAUNDRY SERVICES— l.aundrics and laundry services, 
washing and cleaning ........ 

HOTELS, RESTAURANTS AND EATING HOUSES .... 

RECREATION SERVICES — Produetion and distribution of motion pictures 
and the operation of cinemas and allied services, managers and 
employees of theatres, opera companies, et<;., musicians, actors, 
dancers, citc;., conjurers, acrobats, recitors, exhibitors of curiosities and 
wild animals, radio broadcasting studios ..... 

LEGAL AND BUSINESS SEB VICES 

Lawyers of all kinds, including qa/i's law agents and mukhtiars 
Clerks of lawyers, petition writers, etc. ..... 

Architects, Surveyors, Engineers and their employees (not being State 
Servants) ........... 

Public Scribes, Stenographers, Accountants, Auditors 
Managers, clerks, servants and employees of Trade AssociationB, 
Chamber of Commerce, Board of Trade, Labour Organisation and 
similar organisation of employers and employees .... 

ARTS, LETTERS AND JOURNALISM . . 

Artists, sculptors and imago makers ...... 

Authors, editors and journalists ....... 

Photographers .......... 

RELIGI 9 US. CHARITABLE AND WELFARE SERVICES 

Priests, Ministers, Monks, Nuns.oadhus, Religious mendicants and other 
religious workers ......... 

Servants in religious edifices, burial and burning grounds, pilgrim 
conductors and circumoisers, etc. 

Managers and employees of organisations and institutions rendering 
charitable and other welfare services ..... 

JJNCLASSIFIABLE 
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I.C.B.C. 
Group No. 


JL 


Total 

Males 

.m ^ 
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81 
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5 
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71 

70 
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11 
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4 
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2 
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34 
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6 
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80 
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60 

59 
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TABLE 1.16— CIV— AGE AND LITERACY-concW. 

Abstract classifying those ‘Able to Read* in Age Groups 

(In table CIV thoee 'Able to Read' have been included in the eolumn for Illiterate) 

Ago 6—9 Age 10—14 Age 15—24 Age 25—34 Age 35 — 44 Age 45—54 Age 66—64 A^ 65— _ Age not 
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TABLE 1.17— CV— SINGLE YEAR AGE RETURNS 

SAMPLE POPULATION 


Age 

Ketums 

fTotal 
All ages Rural 
L Urban 
fTotal 

0 Rural 
Urban 

f I'otal 

1 . Rural 

L Urban 

fTotal 

2 . ^ Rural 

L Urban 
f Tol,al 

3 . < Rural 

(_ U rl >an 

f T’otal 

4 . ^ Rural 

L U rbaii 

fTotal 
r> . liiiral 

L Urban 
f Total 

6 .-j Rural 

[_ Urban 

[Total 

7 . ‘I Itural 

LUrJian 
f Total 

8 .^Jbiral 

L U rban 

f Tot al 
II . ^ Rural 

L Url)an 

f'l’otal 

10 . < Rural 

L Urban 

fTotal 

11 . R(jral 

L Urban . 
f Total 

12 . < Rural 

L Urban 
f Total 

13 . liiiral 

L Urban 

fTotal 

14 . *< Rural 

L U rban 

fTotal 
16 .< Rural 

L Urban 

fTotal 

16 .< Rural 

L Urban 
fTotal 

17 ,< Rural 

L Urban 

fTotal 

18 .< Rural 

L Urban 
fTotal 

19 .<< Rural 

• LUrbon 


Males Females 


22,984 

20,074 

18.094 

16,602 

4.890 

3,472 

621 

542 

418 

442 

103 

100 

396 

403 

326 

329 

69 

74 

666 

526 

484 

429 

72 

97 

663 

608 

461 

614 

102 

94 

663 

662 

461 

669 

102 

93 

674 

627 

463 

442 

Ml 

86 

648 

614 

462 

431 

96 

83 

418 

491 

341 

412 

77 

79 

494 

476 

411 

393 

83 

83 

494 

468 

407 

380 

87 

88 

658 

649 

633 

460 

126 

99 

601 

483 

410 

382 

91 

101 

710 

631 

692 

630 

118 

101 

627 

465 

427 

367 

100 

98 

610 

681 

604 

472 

112 

109 

544 

631 

492 

444 

62 

87 

665 

508 

419 

416 

140 

92 

412 

395 

297 

330 

115 

66 

747 

617 

638 

397 

209 

120 

316 

342 

241 

283 

74 

69 


DARJEELINO 

Age 

Returns 

fTotal 

20 . < Rural 

L Urban 

fTotal 

21 . Rural 

L Urban 

[ 'I'oUil 

22 Itural 
L Urban 

f Ti>tal 

23 . -{ Rural 

I Urban 
r Total 

24 Rural 
L l ' i ban 
f T’otal 

26 . R.ui'ul 

L I rliaii 
[ 'riilal 

26 .-llbiial 

t Urban 

I Total 

27 j R’ural 
* L Urban 

f 'rotal 

28 . ^ Rural 

L Urban 
f 'l’ot.al 

29 . Rural 

L Urban 

f Total 

30 . Rural 

f Urban 

f 'rota I 

31 . Rural 

L 1 > rban 
f Total 

32 . ^ Rural 

f Urban 

f T’otal 

33 . < Rural 

L I rban 
( Total 

34 . Rural 

f Urban 

f T’otal 
36 . < Rural 

L U rban 

{ Total 
Rural 
Urban 

f Total 
37 . < Rural 

U Urban 
fTotal 
38 . < Rural 

L Urban 
fTotal 
39 Rural 

U Urban 
fTotal 
40 Rural 

LUrbon 


DISTRICT 


Moles Females 

616 607 

331 376 

186 132 

372 348 

272 299 

100 49 

637 474 

406 379 

132 96 

360 243 

268 J99 

82 44 

468 462 

317 367 

121 96 

641 717 

463 610 

ISS 107 

430 674 

316 617 

IN 67 

367 226 

266 191 

92 34 

417 384 

336 317 

112 (17 

237 164 

176 141 

61 13 

6.S0 507 

471 374 

209 J33 

JK6 166 

I 18 148 

37 18 

448 334 

330 276 

118 69 

212 146 

171 128 

41 17 

246 170 

202 167 

44 13 

629 329 

383 264 

146 75 

334 212 

270 173 

64 39 

170 148 

161 127 

19 21 

282 254 

230 220 

62 34 

169 124 

149 104 

20 20 

603 463 

438 868 

165 96 


Age 

Retums 

f Total 

41 . < Rural 

L Urban 
fTotal 

42 J Rural 

L Urban 
f Total 

43 Rural 
L Urban 

f T’olal 

44 .V Rural 

L U iT >an 
fT’otal 
46 J Rural 

L Urlian 

f T’olal 

46 V Jtural 

L U rban 

fTotal 

47 ^ Rural 

L U rban 

f T’ot al 

48 Rural 
L Urban 

f T’ot.ril 

49 .^Jturul 

f Ui ban 

f T’otal 

60 . '<[ Rural 

f Urban 

f Toi-al 

61 Rural 
LUrl),in 

f T’olal 

62 J Rural 

L Urban 

f T’ot hI 

63 . ^ Rural 

f Urban 

f T’rrtal 

64 Rural 
f Urban 

f Total 
66 . < Rural 

Ll^rban 

{ Total 
Rural 
Urban 

f Total 
67 Jiural 

L Urban 
fTotal 
68 . -( Rural 

LUrbon 
fTotal 
69 . < Rural 

L Urban 
fTotal 
60 . •< Rural 

LUrbon 
fTotal 
61 -< Rural 

L Urban 


Males Fomales 


178 

186 

167 

163 

21 

23 

21M) 

193 

246 

163 

46 

30 

130 

96 

104 

86 

26 

9 

164 

106 

127 

90 

27 

16 

423 

208 

317 

166 

106 

43 

201 

112 

J6!l 

104 

32 

S 

Ml 

71 

S6 

61) 

26 

16 

201 

146 

JtiN 

137 

33 

8 

93 

68 

76 

63 

18 

6 

427 

262 

321 

206 

106 

67 

106 

88 

83 

80 

22 

8 

J4K 

108 

126 

96 

22 

13 

86 

66 

70 

47 

16 

8 

71 

74 

66 

62 

16 

12 

169 

88 

139 

66 

30 

22 

94 

80 

80 

67 

14 

19 

63 

37 

46 

30 

7 

7 

69 

71 

61 

69 

8 

12 

30 

38 

28 

33 

2 

6 

266 

194 

189 

166 

66 

29 

72 

76 

67 

66 

6 

11 



TABLE 1.17— CV— SINGLE YEAR AGE RETURNS— concZd 
SAMPLE POPULATION 

DARJEEUNQ DIITRIOT 


Ago 


Retiimfl 

r 

Total 


Males 

66 

Fomalos 

83 

62 A 

Itural 


67 

73 

\ 

Urban 


U 

10 


Total 


66 

42 

63 A 

iliiral 


69 

36 

\ 

^ Urban 


7 

6 


Total 


68 

41 

64 A 

iiural 


66 

33 

1 

^ Urban 


3 

8 


Total 


74 

43 

66 A 

itural 


66 

38 

\ 

^ Urban 


9 

6 


"Total 


39 

40 

66 A 

iiural 


36 

36 

\ 

^ Urban 


4 

6 


' Total 


30 

18 

67 A 

lliiral 


24 

14 

1 

Urban 


6 

4 


^'J’otal 


34 

38 

68 A 

Jiiiral 


29 

32 

1 

L Urban 


6 

6 

1 

r'l’otal 


16 

11 

6tt A 

Kural 


10 

10 

1 

[ Urban 


6 

1 

1 

r Total 


83 

74 

70 A 

' Hural 


73 

69 

1 

U rlian 


10 

16 


("Total 


17 

8 

71 

! Jiural 


14 

6 


L Urban 


3 

2 


r Tot-al 


31 

14 

72 

( liural 


26 

14 


L U rban 


6 

. . 


r Total 


12 

13 

73 

( Itural 


8 

12 


Urban 


4 

1 


r 'Total 


13 

10 

74 

( Jtural 


10 

8 


LUrlain 


3 

2 


("Total 


30 

17 

76 

( linral 


27 

13 


1 UrlMin 


3 

4 


Age 

RetiirnB 


Males 

Females 


"Total 

17 

17 

76 A 

Hural 

14 

17 

\ 

^ Urban 

3 



"Total 

13 

12 

77 A 

Hural 

11 

11 

1 

^ Urban 

2 

1 


" 'J'otal 

14 

7 

78 A 

Hural 

13 

7 

1 

^ Urban 

1 

. . 


" Total 

6 

14 

79 A 

Hural 

6 

12 

1 

^ Urban 

1 

2 


" Tt>tal 

16 

33 

80 A 

Hural 

12 

23 


^ Urban 

4 

10 


"Total 

6 

4 

81 A 

Hural 

6 

3 


^ Urban 

•• 



" Total 

4 

6 

82 • ^ 

! Hural 

4 

4 


L Urban 

•• 

1 

1 

r 'Total 

7 

4 

83 . ^ 

Hural 

7 

4 

1 

Urban 

•• 

•• 

1 

[Total 

8 

6 

84 

Hural 

7 

4 


L Urban 

1 

2 


[Total 

6 

6 

85 

Hural 

4 

6 


L Urban 

2 



[Total 

4 

3 

86 

! Hural 

2 

3 


L Urban 

»> 

•• 

1 

[ Total 

2 


87 

1 Hural 

2 



L Urban 

•• 



[Total 

o 

1 

88 

{ Hural 

2 

1 


UUrban 




Retums 

Males 

Females 

("Total 

2 

2 

89 Rural 

2 

2 

L Urban 

. - 

. . 

("Total 

3 

2 

90 .< Rural 

3 

2 

L Urban 

. . 

. . 

[ Total 

1 

1 

91 A Rural 

1 

1 

L Urban 

. . 

. . 

[ Total 


2 

92 . < Rural 


2 

L Urban 


. . 

[Total 

1 

1 

93 . -< Kural 

Urban 

[ Total 

94 . ^ Hural 

L Urban 
['Total 

96 . ^ Rural 

[Urban 

['Total 

06 . ^ Rural 

[Urban 

1 

1 

1 

1 

['Total 

2 

1 

97 A Hural 

1 

1 

[Urban 

1 

. . 

[Total 


4 

98 . Hural 


3 

[Urban 


1 

[ Total 


1 

99 . Hural 


1 

[ Urban 



[ 'I’otal 

1 

1 

100 .< Rural 

. . 

1 

[Urban 

1 


[ 'Total 


, , 

Over 190 . < Rural 


. . 

[ U i-ban 



[ Total 

6 

6 

Ago not . i Hural 

3 

4 

stated [Urban 

2 

2 


70 



TABLE 1.18— Cl— HOUSEHOLD (SIZE AND COMPOSITION) 

SAMPLE households 
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TABLE 1 . 19 — DI— LANGUAGES-(i) MOTHER TONGUE 

OARJEELINQ DISTRICT 


Language 


Males 

Females 

All languagM 

'rottti . 

. 

2.38,999 

2,06,242 

liiirul 


1,84,096 

1,66,073 

1) rliuii 

• 

54,904 

30,&60 

1 JsJtpali 

Total 


45,229 

43.729 

liiirul 


35,009 

34,232 

Urban . 


10,100 

9,497 

Rural 112 


14,989 

16,242 

R-ural— 93 


7,015 

6,744 

Jiural — 94 


1,257 

1,297 

Rural — 9/5 


11,808 

10,949 

Urlian— 37 


9,447 

9,026 

Urban — 38 


713 

471 

2 Jiengali 

Total 


37,131 

27,315 

Rural 


23,390 

17,742 

Urban . 


13,735 

9,573 

Rural — 92 


104 

98 

Rural — 93 


010 

362 

Rural- -94 


22,372 

17,078 

Rural — 95 


244 

204 

Urban - 37 


3,104 

1,621 

Urban —38 


10,571 

8,052 

3 Jiai 

'i’otal 


32,388 

32,342 

Rural 


29,018 

30,014 

l^rbaii . 


2,740 

2,328 

Rural— 92 


10,149 

16,669 

Rural— 93 


5,197 

6,076 

Rural -94 


340 

167 

Rural— 95 


7,950 

8.113 

Urban — 37 


2,470 

. 2,241 

Urban — 38 


204 

87 

4 Tamang 

Total 


24,858 

24,922 

Rural 


20.400 

20,696 

Urban . 


4,398 

4,227 

Rural —92 


11,374 

10,092 

Rural — 93 


5,741 

6,742 

Jiural — 94 


338 

197 

Jiural— 95 


3,007 

4,064 

UrJian — 37 


4,050 

4,068 

Urban — 38 


342 

169 

5 Hindi 

Total . 

. 

19,774 

10.466 

Rural 

. 

10,123 

7,609 

Urban . 

• 

9,051 

2,967 

Rural— 92 


1,506 

316 

Rural — 93 


842 

108 

Rural — 94 


6,802 

6.716 

Rural — 96 

• 

974 

370 

Urban— 37 


2,476 

814 

Urban — 88 

. 

7,176 

2.148 


Language) 

Males 

Females 

6 Limbu 

Total 

10,104 

0,988 

Rural 

9,201 

0,103 

Urban . 

903 

886 

Rural -92 

6,050 

6,617 

Rural — 93 

] ,300 

1,692 

Rural — 94 

98 

46 

Jiural — 96 

2,093 

1,849 

Urban — 37 

805 

866 

Urban — 38 

38 

20 

7 Mannar 

Total 

10,375 

8,999 

Jiural 

8.891 

7,523 

Urban 

1,481 

1,476 

Jiural 92 

4.571 

4,028 

Jiural — 93 

2,307 

2,028 

Jiural — 94 

273 

124 

Rural - 95 

1,740 

1,343 

Urban -37 

1,305 

1,396 

Urban - 38 

119 

80 

8 (hiruttg 



Total 

8,924 

8,917 

Rural 

7,003 

7,043 

Urban . 

1,32! 

1,274 

Jiural— 92 

4.K44 

6,044 

Rural 93 

J J3H 

1,020 

Jiural — -94 

47 

17 

Rural — 95 

1 ,574 

1,602 

Urban -37 , 

1,209 

1,203 

Urban— 38 . 

J12 

71 

9 Newftri 

Total . 

7,072 

7.141 

Rural 

5,079 

6,403 

Urban 

1,993 

1,738 

Rural— 92 

2,800 

2,558 

Rural— 93 

1,015 

1,671 

Jiural — 94 

154 

84 

Jiural — 96 

1,104 

1,190 

Urban— 37 . 

1.851 

1,601 

Urban — 38 

142 

77 

10 Lepcha 

Total 

6,806 

6,589 

Rural 

6,161 

5,976 

Urban . 

664 

613 

Rural — 92 

1,411 

1,555 

Rural — 93 

644 

665 

Rural — 94 

21 

6 

Rural — 96 

4,076 

3.860 

Urban — 37 

663 

612 

Urban— 38 

1 

1 


Language Males Females 

11 Oraon 


Total 

8,768 

7,293 

Rural . 

8,721 

7,276 

Urban . 

47 

17 

Rural — 93 

28 

357 

Rural — 94 

8,448 

6,918 

Rural — 96 

245 

1 

Urban — 37 

39 

17 

Urban— 38 . 

8 



12 SantaXi 


Total 

2,198 

1,730 

liiiral . • 

2,109 

1,710 

Urban . 

29 

20 

Rural— 93 

17 


Rural -94 

2,139 

1,688 

Rural — 96 , 

13 

22 

Urban — 38 

29 

20 

13 Sharpa 

I'otal 

4,755 

4,234 

Rural 

4,107 

3,558 

U rban . 

588 

670 

Rural — 92 

2.790 

2,390 

Rural — 93 

385 

234 

Jiural — 94 

0 

8 

Rural— 96 

980 

926 

Urban — 37 

686 

676 

Urban — 38 



14 BJiotia 

Total . 

4,219 

2,844 

Rural 

2,442 

1,628 

Urban . 

1,777 

1,316 

Rural — 92 

520 

266 

Rural — 93 

41 

14 

Rural — 96 • 

1,881 

1.248 

Urban — 37 , 

1,703 

1,308 

Urban — 38 

14 

8 

16 Sunwar 

Total 

2,808 

1.074 

Rural . 

2,113 

1,374 

Urban . .r 

695 

600 

Rural — 92 

1,465 

840 

Rural — 93 

337 

341 

Rural — 94 

44 

34 

Rural— 96 . 

277 

160 

Urban— 87 . 

645 

677 

Urban — 88 

60 

23 


72 



TABLE 1.19— DI— LANGUAGES— <i) MOTHER TONGUE-^on^e?. 

Language Malen Females Language Males Famalos Language Males Females 


16 Urdu 


Total 
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426 

Rural 

431 

146 

Urban . 

2,123 

280 

Rural — 92 

92 

31 

Rural — 93 

61 

12 

Rural — 94 

262 

00 

Rural — 96 

26 

13 

Urban — 37 

1.807 

182 

Urban — 38 

316 

98 


17 Mttndari 


ToUil 

2,808 

2,023 

Rural 

2,768 

1,983 

Urban . 

.60 

40 

Rural --9.3 

40 

42 

Rural — 94 

2,482 

1,787 

Rural— 96 

236 

164 

IMmii- .37 

8 


Urban — 38 

42 

40 


18 Englifih 


Total 

2,061 
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Rural 

1.812 

.371 

Urban 

249 

233 

Rural — 92 

314 

76 

Rural —93 

109 

27 

Rural — 94 

64 

12 

Rural- - 96 

1,326 

267 

Urban- — 37 

224 

227 

Urban — 38 

25 

6 
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Total 

761 

676 
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34 
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636 

641 

Rural — 92 • 
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2 

Rural —93 


6 

Rural — 94 . 

i 


Rural — 96 

13 

26 

Urban — 37 

631 

628 

Urban— 38 . • 
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13 
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Total 
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1,023 

294 
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82 
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• 10 
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83 
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644 

66 
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394 

228 
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7 
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76 

ii 


21 Dukpa 


Total 
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618 
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4S3 

390 
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363 
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12 

12 
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19 

25 
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Total 
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11 
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11 
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77 
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60 

28 
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10 

4 
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12 

6 
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19 

6 
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19 

12 
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3 
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1 
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6 

18 
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6 
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8 
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1 
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1 
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2 

2 
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49 

34 
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23 
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7 
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7 » 
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70 
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77 
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10 
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67 
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68 
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6 
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3 
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71 
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Total 
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19 
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1 
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18 
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2 
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6 

i 
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97 

• • 
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2 

• m 
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1 

6 
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12 
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6 
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93 

6 
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6 
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83 

•• 
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97 
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77 

6 
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6 
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1 
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- 
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60 
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Language 

Males 

Females 

34 Kachin 

Total 

31 

161 

Rural 

31 

161 

Rural — 93 


161 

Rural — 94 

3i 


86 Kharia 

Total 

19 

168 

Rural . 

19 

168 

Rural —94 

19 

26 

Rural — 06 


133 

38 Mer.h 

I’otal . 

166 

2 

Rural 

166 

2 

Url)an . 
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1 

Rural — 94 

106 

1 
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Total 

130 

7 
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80 

6 
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2 
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21 
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43 


Rural — 94 

22 

5 
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3 

2 

Urban — 38 

47 


38 Kol 
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126 
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22 
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91 
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64 

14 
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37 
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3 
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61 

i4 
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13 
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24 

6 

41 Savara 

Rural — 94 


131 

42 Koda 



Rural — 94 

8 

78 


Language 

Males 

Females 
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13 

61 
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13 

61 

Rural — 92 

1 


Rural — 94 

12 

bi 
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•• 
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•• 
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6 
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.. 
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1 
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21 
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2 
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3 
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2 
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1 
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10 
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1 
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ib 
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1 
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9 
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4 
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• • 
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1 
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Total 

7 
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• • 
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•• 
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• • 

Urban — 37 

6 
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Language 

Males 

Femedes 

Language 

Males FemaliM 

Language 

Males 

Females 

00 RuMion 
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71 Dutch 
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1 

6 

Total 

2 
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Total 

1 

1 
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1 
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2 

i 
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. , 
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•• 
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• • 
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1 

Urban— 37 . 
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68 Finnish 



74 Siamese 






Urban— 37 . 


2 

Urban- 37 . 
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64 Konkaai 









l\>tiil 

2 
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69 A rahic 



75 lielgian 
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Urban 

2 

2 

Rural — 95 


2 

Urban- 37 . 

•• 

1 

Rural — 92 

2 


70 doanesf" 



76 Portuguese 



Urban— 37 


2 

Urban— 37 

• 


2 

Urban — 38 

1 

• • 
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Language — T ribai 

(The term ‘tribal’ denotes a group of languages where the enumerator ('ould not make out what the language 
exactly was but was (tertaiu that the sptiaker belonged to a ‘tribe’) 

Tot til 

A - 

f ' B 

District uikI 'J’ract PorsonH Malcw Komalen 


DARJEELING 

DISTRICT 


Total 

19 

19 
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11 

11 

Urban 

K 

8 

Rural — 93 . 

11 

11 

Urban — 38 . 

8 

8 
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TABLE 1.20— DI— LANGUAGES— (ii) BILINGUALISM— ctmcW. 

Fly Leaf Abstract 

Language — Tribal * 


Total peraoTiB 
1 ‘otuniod as 
siHmkiiig a 

Total Speakors language sub- Subsidiary 

sidiary to that Language 

Mother Tonguo shown in eol. 1 Hindi 

1 2 3 4 

DARJEELINQ DISTRICT 

Tribal 


Total li) 5 6 

Rural 11 3 3 

Urban ........... 8 2 2 


Rural— 93 11 3 3 

Urban— 38 8 2 2 


*The term ‘tribar denotes a group of languages where the enuniei aior could not make out what the language 
exactly was but was certain that the sjieaker belonged lo a ‘tribe.* 
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TABLE 1.22— Din— (i) SCHEDULED CASTES AND SCHEDULED TRIBES 


Scheduled CaeteB Solioduh^d Tribes 


Distnot and Tract 






1 


A 






Persons 

Males 

Females 

Persons 

Mult'S 

Femuk's 

1 




2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

DARJEELING DISTRICT 










Total 




26,080 

14,881 

11.199 

44,0.51 

23,107 

20,944 

Rural 




22,913 

12,686 

10,227 

4 1 .054 

21,480 

19,574 

Urban 




3.167 

2,196 

972 

2,9‘)7 

1,627 

1,370 

Rural — 92 . 
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112 
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1,584 

1,516 

Rural — 93 . 
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Rural — 94 . 




21,834 

11,982 

9,862 
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13,353 

12,027 

Rural — 96 . 
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117 

11,081 
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5,328 

Urban— 37 . 
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465 

118 

2.764 

1,466 

1,298 

Urban — 38 . 




2,684 

1,730 

864 

233 

161 

72 


TABLE 1.23— Dill— (ii) NON-BACKWARD CLASSES AND CLASSES WHICH 
ARE NEITHER SCHEDULED NOR NON-BACKWARD 


District and Tract. 


N on - Backward CUossos 

• ^ 

t^luHSi's wliich lilt' lUMtlicr SclH'dulcd 
nor Non-Biu'kward 
\ 







— 3 



rt3r8on8 

Males 

Females 

rcrHt)iiH 

Males 

Females 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

DARJEELING DISTRICT 


• 






Total ... 


163,397 

89,178 

74.219 

210, 5tM) 

111,207 

99,383 

Rural 


102,543 

63.773 

48,770 

183,517 

<)5,692 

87,825 

Urban 


60.864 

35,405 

25.449 

27,073 

15,515 

11,558 

Rural — 92 . . . . 


43,647 

22,056 

21,692 

88,811 

45,748 

43,063 

Rural — 93 . . . . 


15,668 

7,527 

8,141 

36,397 

19,198 

17,109 

Rural — 94 . . . . 

. 

24,398 

14,342 

10,056 

12,328 

6.826 

6,502 

Rural — 95 . . . . 


18,830 

0,849 

8.981 

45,981 

23,920 

22,061 

Urban — 37 . . . . 


33,410 

18.087 

15.323 

24,857 

13,822 

11,035 

Urban— 38 . 


27,444 

17,318 

• 

10,126 

2,216 

1,693 

623 


TABLE 1.24-Dra-(iii) ABSTRACT OF ANGLO-INDIANS 


District and Traet 


t ' 

PerBonB 


Aiiglo-liidians 

, ■ ..A , 

Mali's Females 


1 

DARJEELING DISTRICT 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural— 92 
Rural — 93 
Rural — 94 
Rural — 96 

Urban — 37 
Urban — 38 


2 

3 

4 

1,142 

645 

407 

762 

475 

277 

390 

170 

220 

106 

94 

11 

27 

11 

16 

66 

63 

2 
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317 

248 
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169 
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Total . 3 3 2,048 565 862 244 81 9 255 81 3 3 20 . . 14 3 2 5 224 



TABLE 1.2<h-DV— DISPLACED PERSONS BY DISTRICT OF ORIGIN AND DATE OF 




West Punjab 



TABLE 1.26— DV— DISPLACED PERSONS BY DISTRICT OF ORIGIN AND DATE OF 

ARRIVAL IN INDIA— c<mtd. 



17 West Punjab 



TABLE 1.26— DV— DISPLACED PERSONS BY DISTRICT OF ORIGIN AND DATE OF 

ARRIVAL IN INDIA— cmtd. 
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TABLE 1.26— DV— DISPLACED PERSONS BY DISTRICT OF ORIGIN AND DATE OF 

ARRIVAL IN INDIA— contd. 






TABLE 1.26— DV— DISPLACED PERSONS BY DISTRICT OF ORIGIN AND DATE OF 

ARRIVAL IN INDIA — contd. 





West Punjab 



TABLE 1.26— DV— DISPLACED PERSONS BY DISTRICT OF ORIGIN AND DATE OF 

ARRIVAL IN INDIA— confd. 
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West Punjab 



TABLE 1 . 26 — DV— DISPLACED PERSONS BY DISTRICT OF ORIGIN AND DATE OF 

ARRIVAL IN INDIA— cawc/rf. 



ir« 


T«tal S4 28 31 21 88 49 8,931 



TABLE 1.27— DVI— NON-INDIAN NATIONALS 
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TABLE 1.27— DVI— NON-INDIAN NATIONALS— cancW. 
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Rural — 96 



VITAL STATISTICS 

TABLE 2.1— BIRTH AND DEATH RECORD— 1941-50 

Births and Deaths 1941-60 1041 1042 1043 1044 1046 1040 1047 1048 1040 1960 

1 2 3 4 6 6 7 8 0 10 11 12 

1 Birtht 

Malo . . . 64,244 6,000 6,533 4,007 3,878 6,302 6,302 6,861 5,776 5,886 5,800 

Female . . . 51,681 5,408 5,275 4,781 3,766 4,006 6,088 6,600 5,642 6,707 5,420 

2 Birth Rate (a) 

Male . 14-4 16-7 14-7 13-0 10-3 14 1 14-3 15-6 15-3 16-6 15-4 

Female . . 13-7 14-4 14 0 12-7 10 0 13-3 13-6 14 0 14-7 15-2 14-4 

3 Birth Rate (b) 

Male , . . 14 -4 15 -7 14 -7 13-0 10 -4 14 -3 14 -5 15 -7 15 -3 15 -6 15 -2 

Female . . . 13-7 14 4 14 0 12-7 10 1 13-6 13-7 15 0 14-7 16 0 14-2 

4 FemaU Birlhn ‘ 

reported per 1,000 male births 060-0 016 -6 063 -4 974 -3 070 -0 942 -1 043 -6 066 -6 060 -5 000 -6 033 -0 

6 Deaths 

Male . . . 61,032 6,576 5,476 6,870 6,013 5,672 5,624 4,416 4,460 4,215 4,601 

Female . . 47,118 6,141 4,707 5,388 5,616 5,266 4,411 4,115 4,203 4,051 4,141 

0 Death Rate (c) 

Male . , . 26-6 27-0 27-4 20-4 30-1 28-4 23-1 22-1 22-4 21-1 23-0 

Female . . . 26-7 20-1 27-2 30-6 31-2 20-8 26-0 23-3 24 3 23-0 23-6 

7 Death Rate (d) ' 

Male . .26-6 27-9 27-4 29-4 30-4 28-0 23-6 22-3 22-4 21-0 22-7 

Female . . 26-7 29-2 27-1 30-4 31-4 30-2 26-3 23-4 24-2 22-7 23-0 

8 Female Dealha 

reported per 1,000 male deaths 025-2 922-0 876-0 917*9 917-2 928-4 953-9 931-8 960-6 961-1 900*0 

(a) Number of births per 1,000 of^the total population calculated on the population of 1941. 

(h) Number of births per 1,000 of the total population calculated on the estimated population on the 30th June of each year. 

(c) Number of deaths per 1,000 of the same sex calculated on the population of 1941. 

(d) Number of deaths per 1,000 of the same sex c4ilculated on the estimated population on the 30th June of each year. 

Source : — Directorate of Health Services, West Bengal. 
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TABLE 2.2-DEATHS FROM SELECTED CAUSES 


CauBe of Death 1941-60 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1960 


1 2 3 4 


1 Cholera 

Actual Deaths 

Malt' ... 21 27 

Foiiialc ... 13 22 

Death Katr^ 

Male ... -1 1 

Foiiialo . . . *1 -1 

2 Fever 

Actual Deaths 


Malt' 


2.819 

3,216 

3,016 

FtMiuile 


2,608 

2,869 

2,618 

Death Hate 


. 



Male 


14 1 

16 1 

16 1 

h’tMiiale 

* 

14-2 

16-3 

14-3 


3 Small Pox 

Actual Deaths 

Male ... 13 2 

]<\'iriale ... 7 . . 3 

Death Hatt^ 

Male ... -1 01 

Foiualo . . , *04 . . *02 


4 Plague 

Actual Deatlis 

Male . • • 

Female 

Death Hate 

li4ale . • . .. .. 

Feiriale . . • 

6 Dyaentery, Diarrhaaa and Enteric Oraup of Fevers 
Actual Deaths 

Male ... 433 460 432 

Female . . . 858 898 317 

Death Hate 

Male . . . 2-2 2-3 2-2 

Female • • 8 *0 8 *3 1 *8 


6 7 8 9 10 11 12 


78 

26 

16 

16 

13 

10 

6 

21 

46 

17 

16 

9 

3 

. , 

4 

4 


•4 

•1 

•1 

•1 

•1 

•1 

•03 

•1 

3 

•1 

•1 

•1 

•02 

•1 

•02 

•1 


t,171 3.679 3,436 2,678 2,462 2,462 2,014 2,166 

1,872 3,199 3,073 2,363 2,212 2,272 1,864 1,861 


16-9 18-4 17-2 12-9 12-3 12-3 10 1 10-8 

16*3 18 1 17-4 13 3 12-6 12-9 10-6 10-4 


6 

16 

34 

8 

19 

2 

3 

38 

1 

10 

19 

1 

9 

. . 

6 

24 


►03 

•03 

•2 

•04 

1 

•01 

•02 

•2 

•1 

•1 

•1 

•01 

■1 

. . 

•03 

•1 


661 

496 

497 

387 

382 

403 

340 

386 

424 

401 

467 

343 

276 

861 

267 

337 


2-8 

2-6 

2-4 

1-9 

1-9 

2 0 

1-7 

19 

2-4 

2-8 

2-6 

1-9 

1-6 

2 0 

1-5 

1-9 





TABLE 2.2— DEATHS FROM SELECTED CAUSES— cone W. 


6 

Cause of Death 1941-60 

1 2 

ReepircUory dieeaeee other than 
r. B. oj Lunge 

Actual Deaths 

Male ... 38K 

1941 

3 

446 

1942 

4 

480 

1943 

6 

407 

1944 

6 

412 

1946 

7 

433 

1946 

8 

349 

1947 

9 

307 

1948 

10 

366 

1949 

11 

364 

I960 

12 

317 


Fomalo 

. 

358 

394 

396 

406 

391 

385 

312 

314 

360 

312 

316 


Death Rate 

Male 


1 -9 

2-2 

2-4 

2 0 

2 1 

2-2 

1-7 

1-5 

1-8 

1-8 

1-6 


Fomalo 

• 

2 0 

2-2 

2-2 

2-3 

2-2 

2-2 

1-8 

1-7 

2-0 

1-8 

1-8 

7 

Suicide 

Actual Deaths 

Malo 


18 

16 

12 

18 

19 

20 

19 

14 

19 

28 

18 


Fomalo 

. 

7 

4 

6 

2 

12 

3 

4 

9 

10 

16 

5 


Death Rato 

Malo 


■1 

•1 

•1 

•1 

•1 

•1 

•1 

•1 

•1 

•1 

•1 


Female 

• 

•04 

•02 

•03 

•01 

•1 

•02 

•02 

•1 

•1 

•1 

•03 

8 

Child Birth 

Actual Deaths 

Fomalo 


• 112 

121 

140 

113 

102 

121 

103 

110 

104 

136 

67 


Doatli Rato 

Fomalo 

• 

•6 

•7 

•8 

•6 


•7 

•6 

•6 

•6 

•8 

•4 

9 

Malaria 

Actual Deaths 

Malo 


1,261 

1,390 

1,417 

1,671 

1,899 

1,610 

1,196 

1,083 

878 

703 

766 


Ft^malo 

. 

1,040 

1,102 

1,144 

1.425 

1,608 

1,320 

1,002 

884 

686 

600 

626 


Death Rato 

Malo 


. 6 '3 

7 0 

7 1 

8-4 

9-6 

81 

6 0 

6-4 

4-4 

3-6 

3-8 


Fomalo 

• 

r> -9 

6-2 

6-6 

81 

91 

7-5 

6-7 

6 0 

3-9 

3-4 

3 6 

10 

Kala-azar 

Actual Deaths 

Malo 


99 

99 

133 

149 

131 

99 

103 

91 

73 

62 

63 


Female 


68 

68 

79 

91 

107 

90 

73 

63 

62 

30 

26 


Death Rato 

Malo 


•5 

•6 

•7 

•7 

•7 

•6 

•6 

•6 

•4 

■3 

•4 


Fomalo 

• 

•4 

•3 

•4 

•6 

•6 

•5 

•4 

•4 

•4 

•2 

■1 

11 

T. B. of Lunga 
Actual Deaths 

Malo 


271 

271 

263 

262 

• 

269 

246 

236 

290 

308 

296 

281 


Female 


243 

222 

264 

246 

245 

232 

246 

248 

243 

264 

216 


Death Rato 

Male 

• 

1 -4 

1-4 

1-3 

1-3 

1-3 

1-2 

1-2 

1-6 

1-6 

1 -6 

1-4 


Female 

• 

1-4 

1-3 

1-6 

1-4 

1-4 

1-3 

1-4 

1 -4 

1 -4 

1 -6 

1-2 

12 

Snake Bite 

Actual Deaths 

Male 


3 

6 

2 

3 

3 

1 

6 

8 

3 

4 

4 


Female 

. 

. 3 

4 

2 

5 

3 

5 

1 

2 

6 

1 

2 


Death Rate 

Male 


•02 

•03 

•01 

•02 

•02 

•01 

•03 

•02 

•02 

•02 

•02 


Female 

• 

•02 

•02 

■01 

•03 

•02 

•03 

•01 

•01 

•03 

•01 

•01 


The Death Rate is the iWTtiml death rate per 1,000 of the same sex calculated on the population of 1 941. 
Source : — Directorate of Health Services, West Bengal. 
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TABLE 3.1-PERSONS CULTIVATING OWN LAND OR EMPLOYING BARGADAR WITH 

SIZE OF LAND OWNED AND/OR GIVEN IN BHAG 
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table 3.1— persons cultivating own land or employing bargadar with 
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TABLE 3.7A— STATEMENT OF LAND UTILISATION IN THE DISTRICT IN 1944-5 


Paddy — 

Total 

Aman 

Boro 

Aus ........... 

O^ncda and Pulses — 

Total 

Grom 

•Wheat 

Barley ........... 

Musiir ........... 

Mug 

Maskalai ........... 

Khesari . • . 

Arahar ........... 

Maize .......... 

Other Food Crops — 

Sugareane .......... 

Groundnut. .......... 

Mustard ........... 

Til 

Chillies ........... 

Potato ........... 

Onions and garlics ......... 

Vogotablos and others ........ 

Pibrer- — 

Jute ........... 

Simnhemp . . . * . 

Orchards and Others — 

Cocoanut .......... 

Betelnut ........... 

Mango ........... 

Dates . . . . . . * . 

Other fruits .......... 

Pan Horoj ........... 

Bamboo .......... 

Others .......... 

TOBACCO 

SPECIFIC CROPS, IF ANY 

TOTAL CROPPED -••..••• 

DOFASALI 

NET CROPPED AREA 

CURRENT FALLOWS 

Area not available for ouUivaUon — • 

Notunculturablearsaatthoeodoftbeyear ..... 

Total ........... 

Tank ........... 

Beel,khalf rivers, etc. ......... 

Paths, road, bandb’^^il^Aylu^iOto. ...... 

Shops homestead, mosque, temple, etc. ..... 

Others, if any .......... 

OuUwahle hut not yet cultivated — 

Net oulturable waste at the end of the year ..... 

Total 

Oulturable waste ......... 

Bhita,etc. .......... 

Grazing ground .......... 

Jungles ........... 

Playing and camping grounds ....... 

Others, if any .......... 

TOTAL AREA 


Total for the Siligiiri 

district 


4t),878-70 

48,723-88 

1,154-82 


49,878-70 

48,723-88 

1,154 82 


-27 
10 43 
10-24 
31 
-25 
17-12 

124 32 
534 12 


231 40 
■ 13 
3.007 - 92 
10-77 
24-70 
541-02 
44-02 
922 - 92 


1,704-10 


-27 
10-43 
10-24 
■31 
25 
17 12 

1 24 32 
.534 12 


231-40 
■13 
3.007-92 
10-77 
24-70 
541 ■ 02 
44-02 
922-92 


1,704-10 


■23 

•70 

.52-99 

90-29 

2.38.5-27 

29,081-20 

294 -.50 

(teii)18,4jj0 -27 


•23 

•70 

52-99 

90-29 

2,385-27 

29,081-20 

294 • .50 

(tea) 18,4.50-27 


10,.507-12 
140-92 
0,230-88 
2,842 12 
2,809-82 
4,483-38 


43,334-07 
0,791-71 
.3,442-55 
6,994 45 
16,814-91 
91-98 
198-47 

170,0,30-92 


16,.507 12 
140-92 
0,230 88 
2,842-12 
2,809-82 
4,483-38 


43.3.34-07 

6.791-71 

3,442-55 

6,994-45 

15,814-91 

91-98 

198-47 

170,036-92 


Source : — ^Agrioultural Statistios by Plot to Plot Enumeration in Bengal, 1044-6, Part I 


; by H. S. M. Ishaquo, 1946 : Page 33. 
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TABLE 3.7B— STATEMENT OF LAND UTILISATION IN THE DISTRICT IN 1944-5 



Milan Khasra and Jinishwar Statement 

Total of mu 

subdivisions of Darjeeling 
Darjeeling 
district 

Kursoong 

Kalimpong 

Uncultura}>lo waHto 


• 


78,436 -04 

27,399-34 

10,863-46 

40,183*26 

Cviltura}>lo wohU^ wlii(!h does not bear mark of cultivation 


59,406-65 

26.617-33 

2,225-02 

30,664*30 

AMAN CROP 

Aman i)addy .... 




12,617-73 

3,228-63 

140*13 

9,248*97 

Millet .... 




. * 26.545-69 

9,490-24 

1,727-03 

16,328-42 

Cardamom .... 




5,431-91 

2,997-31 

329-74 

2,104*76 

Seasonal vegetables 




3,168-83 

2,133-43 

264-90 

770*64 

Oranges .... 




1,741-85 

506-23 

67-38 

1,168*24 

Others, if any . . . . 




4,381-31 

1,014-86 

102-78 

3,263*67 

Total area \mder Haimantic crop 

MISCELLANEOUS 




53,927-32 

19,370-70 

2,672-02 

31,884-60 

Tea .... 




41,151-90 

26,104-75 

12,272 56 

2,774-60 

Timber and forest 




276,781-19 

80,903-45 

66,003-63 

140,874*21 

Quinine 




7,759-02 

3,169-00 


4,690-02 

Others, if any 




16,119-18 

7,452-04 

3,973-20 

4,693-94 

Culturable londs bearing mark of cultivation 



4,979-69 

3,869-91 

79-73 

1,030-06 

Total area of the block 




676,321-37 

215,805-56 

91,634*04 

267,881*77 

RABI CROP 

Wheat .... 




1,126-04 

103-09 

2-00 

1,020-96 

Barley .... 




394-84 

71-41 

12-00 

311*43 

Potatoes .... 




1,793-07 

1,670-50 

93-13 

129*44 

Seasonal vegetables 




1,182-17 

1,028-78 

126*66 

26*83 

Seasonal fruits .«* . 




242-29 

179-73 

59-62 

2*94 

Others, if any 




1,128-98 

548-84 

31*60 

648*64 

Total area under rabi crop 




5,866-39 

3,601-36 

324-91 

2,040*13 

BHADOI CROP 

Maize .... 




68,019-67 

31,647-82 

6,931-63 

30,440*32 

Aus paddy .... 




10-00 


10-00 

• • 

Seasonal vegetables 




1,471-62 

1,224-63 

78-86 

168*13 

Seasonal fruits .... 




8-47 

3-66 

2-16 

2*77 

Others, if any .... 




87-38 

73*70 

4*62 

9*06 

Total area under bhadoi crop 




69,647-04 

32,949-70 

6,077*06 

30,620*28 

Total area of lands growing more than one crop 



38,763-05 

16,632*01 

1,847*43 

21,373*61 

Soyabean .... 

. 



860-46 

679*10 

9*80 

271-66 

Country vegetables 




1,470-12 

942-60 

121*66 

406*97 

English vegetables 

• 



3,679-86 
(mulberry 1 - 00) 

3,127*10 

348-73 

204*02 
(mulberry 1*00) 


Source : Agrinultural Statistics by Plot to Plot Enumeration in Bengal, 1944-6, Part 1 ; by H. S. M. Ishaque, 1946 : Pages 37-— 46. 



TABLE 3.8— ABSTRACT OF CULTURABLE WASTE LAND BLOCKS OF 100 ACRES AND 

ABOVE IN 1944-45 



le 
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♦TABLE 3.10— RESULTS OBTAINED BY A DETAILED ECONOMIC ENQUIRY MADE IN SELECTED 

VILLAGES DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER 1945 



TABLE 3.11— RAINFALL AND RAINY DAYS— 1941-50 


MoilillS 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

AugUBti 

Soptomber 

October 

Noveirilier 

Decjernbor 


Total 


January 

February 

March 

Ajiril 

May 

June 

July 

Au^uhI 

S«})t(3mlx^r 

OctolM^r 

NovomlMjr 

December 


Total 


January 

P’ebniary 

Marcli 

April . 

May . 

Jime 

July . 

AuguHt 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Total 


1941 

^ 


1942 


1943 


1944 



No. of 

Monthly 

No. of 

1 

Monthly 

No. of 

» r 

Monthly 

No. of 

» 

Monthly 

Rainy days 

Rainfall 

Rainy days 

Rainfall 

Rainy days 

Rainfall 

Rainy days 

Rainfall 

1 

0-47 

2 

103 

1 

0-26 

1 

0-60 

1 

(>•40 

2 

0-81 

3 

206 

4 

1-82 

3 

1-97 

12 

5-84 

7 

1-64 

6 

6-12 

6 

4-63 

14 

8-81 

18 

8-79 

7 

3 74 

19 

12-80 

7 

6-08 

11 

4-86 

14 

7-20 

22 

13-62 

17 

18 86 

24 

24- JO 

16 

16-09 

2r> 

27-71 

26 

26-91 

22 

20-09 

25 

33-22 

24 

27-79 

23 

22-09 

26 

19-09 

19 

19-66 

14 

7 32 

20 

17-23 

17 

17-29 

16 

14-39 


0-75 

4 

2-66 

1 

0-26 

3 

8-16 

.3 

1-31 

Nil 

(a) 

1 

0-17 

Nil 

Nil 

o 

0 22 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

0-06 

Nil 

Nil 


122 118*99 126 l09-22(r) 131 98-64 111 109-89 


1 945 


1940 


1947 


1948 










t 

■» 

i . . - 






1 

0-20 

Nil 

Nil 

2 

0-36 

Nil 

0-01 

1 

0-50 

6 

1 80 

1 

0-11 

2 

0-62 

2 

1 (12 

3 

0 75 

9 

3-05 

8 

2-71 

JO 

4-57 

15 

4-91 

8 

2 46 

16 

8 33 

21 

5-97 

22 

Jl-71 

11 

4-79 

17 

6.69 

J7 

2ir>i» 

20 

23 82 

24 

12-10 

17 

12' 84 

. 25 

18 94 

3J 

32 25 

27 

31 • 55 

25 

32 79 

27 

29 63 

23 

16-77 

27 

25-08 

24 

15 91 

22 

16-07 

17 

26-44 

19 

15-23 

21 

11-73 

9 

Jl-45 

10 

5 - (;4 

7 

2-24 

12 

8-28 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

0-83 

Nil 

0-08 

3 

3 00 

1 

0- 13 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

0-13 

Nil 

NjI 

136 

no 67 

147 

124 92 

1.36 

97-17 

144 

102-91 


1949 


1960 

Total for 10 (ten) years 






A 


A 



1 

0 34 

— ^ r • ' 

Nil 

0-19 

/ 

9 

3-34 



4 

1 77 

3 

1-06 

26 

10-94 



2 

0-38 

^ 7 

3-61 

59 

27-69 



18 

10-26 

4 

3-86 

115 

60-36 



18 

6 53 

13 

7-08 

163 

72-71 



23 

26-88 

22 

55-19 

202 

224-09 



25 

33-28 

26 

36-60 

256 

293-34 



29 

27-82 

29 

32-43 

261 

236 -26 



20 

17-11 

16 

6-97 

181 

149-78 



6 

3 45 

5 

2-78 

69 

45-56 



Nil 

0-01 

Nil 

0-02 

8 

5 -42(0) 



1 

0-36 

Nil 

Nil 

5 

0-90 



147 

12819 

124 

149-79 

1,324 

f 

1,130- 30(c) 




(a) Data not available. (c) Inoomplete. 

Source : — Directorate of Agriculture, West Bengal. 
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3.12— MEAN MAXIMUM AND fflGHEST ; MEAN MINIMUM AND LOWEST TEMPERATURES 

IN HEADQUARTERS STATION (1948 50) 
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Source : — Director, Regional Meteorological Centre, Calcutta. 



TABLE 3.13— FREQUENCY OF FLOODS AND DROUGHTS— 1891-1950 


Method of ComputatioD 

The period considered is from 1891 to 1950, i.e., 60 years. For each year the total rainfall 
during the season “May to October” (average rainfall recorded at all the stations in the district] 
was com})uted. From the 60 values of seasonal rainfall the ‘‘normal rainfall” was calculated. 
Now the rainfall in any particular year (i.e., during May to October) will deviate from the 
“normal rainfall”. These deviations were computed for each year. From the 60 deviations 
the “mean deviation” (disregarding sign) was calculated. 


Definition of “Flood” and “Drought” 

If the actual rainfall during May to Octobtir in the district was in excess of the “norma 
rainfall” hy 1^ times the “mean deviation” or more, that year is called a “Flood” year. Or 
the other hand if the actual rainfall was in deficit by 1^ times the “mean deviation” or more 
that year is called a “Drought” year. If the actual rainfall lies between (a) normal rainfal 
plus 1^ tinu's the mean deviation and (6) normal rainfall minus 1^ times the mean deviation 
the year is n'ckoned as a normal year. 


Frequency of “Floods” and “Droughts” in Darjeeling 

The following statement indicates the incidence of “Floods” and “Droughts” in eac! 
year in the district during the period 1891 to 1950. In any year in which the rainfall of the dis 
trict has been more or less normal (neither Flood nor Drought) the space will be a blank. 


18»1— D 

1901— D 

1911 

1892~F 

1902— F 

1912 

1893— K 

1903 

1913 

1894—1^' 

1904 

1914 

1895 

1906 

1916 

1890 

1906 

1916 

1897 

1907— D 

1917— F 

1898— F 

1908— D 

1918 

1899— F 

1900 

1919 

1900 

1910 

1920 


1921 

1931 

1941— D 

1922 

1932 

1942 

1923 

1933 

1943 

1924 

1934 

1944 

1925 

1935 

1945 

1926 

1936 

1946 

1927 

1937 

1947 

1928 

1938— F 

1948 

1929 

1939 

1949— F 

1930— D 

1940— b 

I960— F 


Nomial rainfaU— 1 15-2' 
Mean deviation — 1 1 ■ 5 
Limit for Abnormality — 17 * 2 


F— for Flood 
D — ^for Drought 

Number of Floods in 60 years — 10 
Number of Droughts in 60 years — 7 

Total number of Abnormalitfes — 17 Floods and Droughts) 


Source : — ^Director of Meteorology, Poona. 
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TABLE 4.2— GROWTH OF FACTORIES -11M0-11M9 


SoaBonal Perennial 

Year , ^ ^ , * ^ 

Poed, CiiiiH and Oovt. Eii^i- Food, Chemicals Procjosses Qins and Total 



Drink 

and 

'rohacrco 

PniHHCH and Local neeriiig 
Fund 

Factories 

Drink 

and 

'I'chacco 

Dyes, 

etc. 

relating 
to Wood, 
Stone and 
Glass 

Presses 


1 

i> 

3 4 5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 


1040 

1941 

1942 
1948 

1944 

1945 
1940 

1947 

1948 

1949 


120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
125 
1 25 
120 
120 


iSourcc : 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 
0 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

0 


7 

0 

0 

7 

7 

7 

0 

5 

7 

131* 


State Statistical Huroau, West Bengal. 


1 141 

1 140 

4 US 

5 145 

6 146 

5 144 

5 144 

5 144 

6 146 

6 1 140 


TABLE 4.3— FACTORIES CLASSIFIED BY INDUSTRY WITH AVERAGE 
DAILY IVUMBER OF WORKERS IN EACH 

1949 


Average 

daily 


Industry 

Factories 

nujiiber of 
workers 
emiiloyed 

1 

2 

:» *’ 

I — Governiiiont and Local 
P'actories 

P'und 


Electrical Engineering . 

1 

34 

Engineering (General) 

1 

1 

21 

Printing presses 

25 

296 

Railway workshops 

1 

Saw Mills 

1 

135 

Miscellaneous 

1 

167 

Total 

0 

007 


II — ^All Other Factories 
Textiles 

Total 


Industry 

Factories 

Average 

daily 

number of 
workers 
employed 

1 

2 

3 

Enginepring 



Coach building and motor car 
repairing .... 

• 3 

32 

Electrical generating and trans- 
forming stations 

2 

40 

General Engineering 

1 

20 

Total 

6 

101 

Minerals and Metals 

, , 

• • 


Total 


126 



• TABLE 4.S-FACTORIES CLASSIFIED BY INDUSTRY WITH AVERAGE 
DAILY NUMBER OF WORKERS— cow W. 

1949 


Industry 

Factories 

Average 

daily 

number of 

1 

2 

workers 

employed 

3 

Food, Drink and Tobacco 

Dairy produce 

1 

11 

Rico Mills .... 

6 

225 

Toil .... 

124 

(3,513 

Total 

131 


CfiCmicaU and Dyes, etc. 



'J’otal 



Paper and Printing 



Total 



Procesn relating to Wood, Stone 
and Glofifi 

Carpentry and cabinet making 

2 

49 

Saw Mills .... 

1 

27 

Miscellaneous 

2 

1 H3 

'I’otal 

r> 

259 



— — 

Procesftes connected with Shin^ 

and Hidetn .... 



'Potal 


. . ... ... - 


Average 

daily 

Industry Factories number of 

workers 

employed 

1 2 3 
(ibis and 


Jute pressi^H 



1 

35 


Total 


1 

35 

MinceUaneous 






Total 




Total (All Othtu' 

Fac torsos) 


143 

7,244 


GilAND J'OtAL — 



1919 

149 

7,911 

I94H 

145 

7,757 

1947 

144 

7.499 

1945 

144 

7,352 

1 94.5 

144 

7,189 

1944 

145 

5,H9S 

1943 

145 

7,033 

1942 

143 

5,735 

1941 

140 

5,587 

1 940 

141 

5,093 


Note : - Abov(^ Statistics relatt' to Fa(;toricH subject to Factories Act (XXV ol n*43). 

iSoi/rtv; Oriice of the C^hiof Inspector of Factork's. 

TABLE 4.4— AVERAGE DAILY NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED IN 

DIFFERENT INDUSTRIES -1940 49 


Seasonal Pereruiial 

Year ^ ^ \ , 1 

Food, Gina and Govt. Engi- Food, OluMnieals, Wood, Gins and Total 

Drink IVosses and Local noenng Drink Dyes, Stone and Prosaos 

and Fund and etc. Glass 


1 


Tobacco 

2 

3 

Factories 

4 


Tobac <‘0 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1940 


5,158 

50 

255 

370 

287 


35 


6,166 

1941 


5,533 

48 

298 

295 

254 


58 


6,687 

1942 

• 

5,613 

46 

318 

295 

273 


189 


6,736 

1943 


6,860 

38 

340 

316 

249 


240 


7,033 

1944 


5,542 

38 

367 

389 

283 


279 


6,898 

1945 


6,783 


410 

427 

312 


267 


7,189 

1946 


5,978 

20 

401 

421 

311 


231 


7,362 

1947 


, 6,239 

41 

344 

366 

144 

67 

318 


7,499 

1948 


6,402 

42 

646 

73 

246 


349 


7,767 

1949 


■ . • 


667 

101 

6,849 


269 

35 

7,911 


Figures for 1949 were compiled from the unpublished rec.ords of the Ollioo of the Ghief Inspector of Factories. 
Noie : — Workers employed by Factories subject to Factories Act are only shown. 

Source : — State Statistical Bureau, West Bengal. 
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♦ TABLE 4.5— AVERAGE DAILY NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED 

IN JUTE MILLS BY CLASS 


• Ab there is no Jute Mill at Darjeeling this table is not fiimiahed for this District. 


* TABLE 4.6— AVERAGE DAILY NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED IN 
COTTON SPINNING AND WEAVING MILLS BY CLASS 




Ab there is no Cotton spinning and weaving mill at Darjeeling this table is not furnished for this District. 
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TABLE 4.7— PUBUC ELECTRIC SUPPLY UNDERTAKINGS 




PubUc •• 11«,000 246,000 246,000 239,000 268,000 248,687 



TABLE 4.7— PUBLIC ELECTRIC SUPPLY UNDERTAKINGS— ctwid. 
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TABLE 4.7— PUBLIC ELECTRIC SUPPLY UNDERTAKINGS 
THE KALIMPONG ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO., LTD. 
B— KALIMPONG UNDERTAKING— 1941-50 
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TABLE 4.7— PUBLIC ELECTRIC SUPPLY UNDERTAKINGS— coracW. 
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Source ; — Electricity Development, Government of West Bengal. 



ADMINISTRATION 

TABLE 5.1— LAND REVENUE— 1941 50 


Particulars 

1941-42 

1942-43 

1943-44 

1944-45 

104G-46 1U46-47 

1947-48 

1948-49 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Psrmanontly Settled 
Estates 

Current — 
Number 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Demand 

316 

316 

316 

316 

316 

316 

316 

316 

• Collection 

316 

316 

316 

127 

316 

316 

316 

316 

Temporarily Settled 
Estates 

Current — 
Number 

176 

178 

181 

184 

184 

179 

179 

180 

Demand 

107,233 

107,471 

108,065 

108,214 

108,243 

108,199 

108,199 

110,015 

Collection 

106.410 

105,671 

105,432 

106,076 

106,195 

106,522 

104,875 

108,008 

Estates held directly 
by Oovemrnent 

Current — 
Number 

13 

13 

14 

14 

14 

17 

17 

17 

Demand 

293,120 

298,139 

300,879 

308,104 

324,601 

353,496 

366,142 

331,570 

Collection 

247,345 

265,641 

276.372 

291,071 

310,866 

322,582 

340,139 

332,160 

Jtoad and public 
Works Cess 

Current — 
Number 

403 

403 

403 

403 

403 

399 

399 

399 

Demand 

59,985 

59,985 

59,985 

59.985 

59,985 

59,800 

59,800 

59,800 

Collection 

69,181 

58,854 

58,791 

58,554 

58,800 

57.409 

59,209 

58,190 



Source*: — Finance Department, West Bengal. 




1949-50 1950-51 
10 11 


4 4 

310 316 

316 190 


180 180 

110.910 114,251 

108.616 108.836 


17 17 

377.465 380.835 

332.070 330.345 


399 399 

59.800 00.164 

67.373 66.280 


TABLE 5.2-^ CRIMINAL JUSTICE— NUMBER OF CRIMINAL CASES TRIED 


A— SERIOUS CRIMES 

J — Cognizable. Oases 

(а) OffwiceH against State, piiblir 

tranquillity, safety and justice 

(б) Serious offences against the 

person 

(c) Serious offences against the person 
and property or against pro- 
perty only 

II — Non-Cognizable Cases 

(а) Offencos against State, public 

tranquillity, safety and justi(!e 

(б) Serious ofTenoes against the 

person 

(c) Serious offences against the per- 
son and property or against pro- 
perty only 

Total of I & II 

• 

B— MINOR CRIMES 
I — Cognizable Cases 

(а) Minor offencos against the per- 

son 

(б) Minor offences against property 
(c) Other offences not specified above 

I J — Non-Cognizable Cases 

(o) Minor offences against the person 
(6) Minor offences against property . 
(c) Minor offences not specified above 

Total ofl&II 


1941 

1942 

• 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

6 

9 

6 

6 

10 

25 

36 

25 

21 

24 

79 

102 

70 

83 

101 

137 

114 

117 

136 

162 

250 

193 

43 

216 

175 

245 

267 

285 

251 

282 


40 

63 

38 

32 

32 

40 

32 

62 

52 

71 

1 

2 

1 

• 

1 

1 

1 


2 

3 

1 

1 

370 

369 

158 

337 

319 

449 

449 

484 

460 

630 


15 

10 

11 

17 

29 

33 

27 

28 

43 

68 

594 

659 

430 

620 

559 

612 

758 

743 

820 

1,069 

819 

832 

970 

824 

1,134 

621 

832 

995 

1,492 

1,776 

133 

121 

91 

106 

110 

75 

112 

114 

96 

168 

36 

38 

43 

34 

34 

13 

33 

31 

13 

61 

1.381 

1,225 

1,167 

860 

1,061 

1.032 

1,653 

2,106 

2,381 

2,791 

2,978 

2.886 

2,712 

2,451 

2,917 

2.286 

3,315 

4,017 

4,844 

6.923 


Source : — ^Deputy Commissioner. Darjeeling. 



TABLE 5.3— CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


Persons convicted or bound over in 


Offence or Nature of Proceedings 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

19^ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

AU Offences 

Offences against public tranquillity 

9 

20 

4 

5 

3 

39 

36 

36 

122 

36 

Murder ..... 



3 

2 


1 

4 

1 

6 

1 • • 

Culpable homicide 


4 

2 

1 

5 

1 


3 


7 

Rape ..... 



5 

1 

1 


2 

•• 


1 

Hurt with aggravating circumstanccH 

10 

13 

21 

4 

13 

11 

17 

17 

8 

15 

Hurt with criminal force or assault 

2 


2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

Dacoity ..... 






4 


. • 

1 

• • 

Robbery ... 



4 

3 

1 

1 

5 

6 

4 

3 

Theft 

248 

243 

333 

257 

186 

216 

244 

241 

290 

334 

Other offences against the Indian 

125 

115 

112 

115 

85 

103 

106 

131 

99 

144 

Penal Code 

Bad livelihood .... 

7 

3 

4 




1 

3 


2 

Keeping the Peace .... 





^ • * 






Salt Law ..... 










•• 

Excise Law ..... 

10 

10 

0 

13 

17 

8 

8^ 

18 

21 

9 

Stamp Law ..... 










• • 

Municipal Law .... 

109 

137 

126 

117 

112 

39 

52 

38 

36 

45 

Other offences .... 

1,000 

767 

615 

759 

1,016 

908 

1,130 

1,468 

018 

968 


Source. 

— Superintendent of Police, Darjeeling. 








TABLE 5.4— CIVIL JUSTICE 

1041 1042 1043 1044 1046 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1960 

1 — Money Suits .... 

n — ^Rent Suits* .... 

326 

227 

235 

199 

220 

174 

235 

850 

365 

344 

Total 

326 

227 

236 

199 

220 

174 

285 

850 

355 

844 

(o) For enhancement of rent . 

Ill — Title and other suits 

73 

70 

101 

90 

91 

»• 

79 

109 

120 

254 

145 


*B. T. Act is not in operation in Darjeeling district. 
Source : — ^District Judge, Jalpaiguri. 
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TABLE 5.5— STRENGTH OF POUCE IN 1950 
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Sourcs : — Inspector General of Police, West Bengal. 



TABLE— 5.6 JAILS 


Daily average number of prisoners in 


Accommodation in 
1B50 

Name and Class ^ 

of Jail Total Males Fe- 

males 

1 2 3 4 


1 

Darjeeling District 
Jail 

127 

117 

10 

2 

Kurseong Sub-Jail 

24 

22 

2 

8 

Kalimpong Sub-Jail 


4 

2 

4 

Siliguri Sub-Jail . 

11 

9 

2 


1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1946 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

77-39 

107-48 

127-00 

117-04 

114-61 

3 ■ 5.5 

6-38 

3-83 

1-96 

1-22 

5-96 

H-26 

6-82 

4-67 

4-11 

12.37 

10-93 

13-66 

16-07 

14-41 


Source : — Prisons Diroctorato, West Bengal. 


1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1960 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

141-68 

132-62 

114-69 

133-52 

124-46 

4-30 

11-42 

6-94 

7-68 

5-42 

10-20 

9-88 

13-86 

7-49 

6-58 

15-96 

24-40 

27-87 

68-09 

66-58 


TABLE 5.7— NUMBER AND DESCRIPTION OF REGISTERED DOCUMENTS 
AND VALUE OF PROPERTIES TRANSFERRED IN 1949 


Number 
of regis- 
tration 
offices 


6 


Number of Registration 


Immovable Property 
i ^ ^ Movable Wills 

Com- Optional Total Pro- 
pulsory periy 


2,645 6 2,561 219 14 


Aggregate value of property 
transforrt^d by registered 
documents 


" \ 

Total 

r 

Affecting 

immov- 

able 

property 

Affecting 

movable 

property 

Total 

Total Total 

amount of 

of other 

ordinary receipts 
fees 

Total 

receipts 

Total 

expen- 

diture 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

2,784 

3,368,119 

208,168 

3,676,277 

21,601 

3,436 

24,937 

14,010 


Source : — ^Annual Report on tlie working of the Registration Department. 


TABLE 5.8— CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN 1949 50 


Working Capital (Rupees) 


Description 

No. of Socie- 
ties at the 
end of the 
year 

No. of 
me^liers 

Loans from 
private 
persons, 
other Socie- 
ties and 
Banks 

Share Capi- 
tal paid up 

Reserve and 
other funds 

Total 

Loans issued 
to mconbers 
and other 
Societies 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Rs. 

Central Banks 

3 

204 

210,600 

53,280 

226,161 

490,031 

190,898 

Agricultural Societies 

236 

5,746 

195,096 

26,940 

197,141 

418,176 

188,120 

Non-Agricultural Societies 

23 

3,244 

220,519 

1 10,780 

79,641 

410,940 

315,949 

Total . 

261 

9,194 

626,214 

190,000 

' 602.933 

1,319,147 

604.967 


Note — -Figures for Agricultural Societies include credit and exclude credit grain. 
Figures for Non -Agricultural Societies include only credit. 

Source : — Registrar of Co-operative Societies, West Bengal. 
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TABLE 5.9— EXCISE RECEIPTS 
(IN RUPEES) 





TABLE 

5.10— RECEIPTS OF 

SALES 

TAX 





(IN RUPEES) 





1040-41 

1041-42 1942-43 1943-44 

1944-46 1946-46 1946-47 

August 

1047-48 

1048-40 

1040-50 

1050-51 


26*240 92*152 06*505 

220.101 400.000 

224*986 

602,751 

748*802 

750*754 


Source : — CommiBsioner of Commercial Taxes* West Bengal. 


1940-41 

13*524 


TABLE 5.11— RECEIPTS OF E]>mERTAINMENT TAX 

(IN RUPEES) 


1041-42 

15*563 


1942-43 

48*861 


1043-44 

202*503 


1044-45 

250*061 


1045-46 

407,000 


1946-47 


August 

1047-48 

43*785 


1048-40 

07*635 


1040-60 


Source : — Deputy Commissioner* Presidency Division. 


1050-51 


TABLE 5.12— RECEIPTS OF MOTOR SPIRIT TAX 

(IN RUPEES) 

1940-41 1041-42 1042-43 1043-44 1944-45 1045-46 1046-47 August 1048-40 1040-50 

1047-48 

.. 3*724 10*213 10*773 26*349 74*000 145,635 236*107 413*265 

Source : — Commissioner of Commeroial Taxes* West Bengal. 


1950-51 


580*075 
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TABLE 5.13— STAMPS 
(IN RUPEES) 



Cl 


4 


»o 

00 

Cl 


a 


(N 


S 


*8 

I 




3 

I 

9 

I 
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EDUCATION AND ENTERTAINMENT 
TABLE 6.1— PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS AND PUPILS IN 1950 51 


Under the management of Government 

or Local Bodies Under private management 


ClasH of Institiiticiiis 

Total 

A 

Managed by Govern- 
ment 



1 

Managed by Munici- 
palities and Distric't 
School Board 

▲ 

r ' ' 

Aided by Govern - 
mont and District or 
Municipal Board 

... .... . 

Unaided 




t 



\ 

t 

\ 




No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. t.f 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 


Institu- 

Pupils 

Institu- 

Pupils 

Institu - 

Pupils 

Institu- 

Pupils 

Institu- 

Pupils 


tiona 


tions 


tions 


tions 


tions 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 - 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Colleges 

R 

484 

1 

194 



1 

08 

3 

192 

H. E. S(!hools 

16 

6,815 

2 

543 



11 

6,357 

3 

015 

M. E. Schools 

30 

6.419 



i 

492 

27 

5,796 

2 

131 

Primary Schools 

333 

20,179 

10 

1,287 

6 

843 

307 

17,799 

10 

250 

Technical Sc.hools . 

4 

1,168 

1 

22 



3 

1,146 



Training Schools 

3 

82 

1 

40 



1 

22 

i 

20 

Other S(?hoolH 

25 

1,847 

11 

660 



5 

232 

0 

482 


Source : — Education Directorate, West Bengal. 


TABLE 6.2— EDUCATION (NUMBER OF 


Class and number of 
Institutions with 

number of pupils 

1941-42 

1942-43 

1943-44 

1944-45 

1 

QHA^D TOTAL 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Institutions 

368 

361 

367 

366 

Pupils 

Public Inatitytiona 

16,821 

16,531 

17,498 

19,244 

Institutions 



, . 

, . 

Pupils 

tOolleges 





Institutions 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Pupils 

H. K. Schools 

51 

78 

90 

77 

Institutions 

9 

9 

10 

10 

Pupils 

Af. E. Schools 

2.913 

2,928 

3,388 

3,607 

Institutions 

15 

15 

16 

17 

Pupils 

Primary Schools 

1,752 

1,932 

2,199 

2,801 

Institutions 

332 

325 

318 

326 

Pupils 

Technical Schools 

11,449 

11,061 

11,333 

12,086 

Institutions 

3 

3 

3 

• 3 

Pupils 

Training Schools 

429 

337 

240 

403 

Institutions 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Pupils 

Other Schools 

39 

36 

30 

29 

Institutions 

3 

4 

4 

5 

Pupils 

Unrecognised Schools 

168 

169 

186 

241 

Institutions 

1 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

Pupils 

Percentage of male 
pupils to male 
population of 

school going age 

30 

Nil 

32 

Nil 

(5 to 14) of 1051 
Percentage of female 
pupils to female 
population of 

school going age 

18 

18 

19 

20 

(5 to 14) of 1951 

6 

5 

6 

6 


INSTITUTIONS AND PUPILS)— 1941-50 


1945-46 

1946-47 

1047-48 

1048-49 

1949-60 

1960-51 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

405 

365 

367 

392 

403 

416 

20,758 

23,726 

25,604 

28,185 

34,217 

36,521 

2 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5 

66 

102 

167 

227 

428 

484 

11 

11 

11 

14 

15 

16 

4,373 

4,822 

5,233 

5,960 

6,371 

6,816 

18 

19 

23 

27 

26 

30 

3,040 

3,622 

4,717 

6,503 

5,151 

6,419 

363 

322 

310 

331 

332 

333 

12,591 

14,278 

14,462 

16,440 

19,092 

20,179 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

404 

602 

679 

437 

2,100 

1,168 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

32 

37 

45 

43 

49 

82 

5 

5 

4 

5 

16 

25 

262 

262 

268 

238 

498 

1,374 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

6 

5 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

33 

337 

438 

Nil 


21 

24 

2d 

27 

SO 

33 

7 

8 

8 

10 

12 

14 


tiouroe I — Eduiiation Diruotorate, West Bengal. 



TANJ: 6.3-4)IRECT0RY of fflGH SCHOOLS 


Note on oompilation-~-V\ni Coiihub Dt»partment. frainod a qiiostioiinain' wliicli Uio Director of Pul)hc Instruction acidrossctl to all 
schools. The replies were tabulated and this tabic is based sohdy on tlu^ ndiirns rc(‘civod from Hfdiools. No att;cmpt has bc^en made to 
check the returns with the records of the Education Dinu’tornit'. 'Phe inforination furnished by eacli sidiool is therefore without autho- 
ritative verification. 

ABSTRACT FOR DARJEELING DISTRICT 




Total No. 

Average No. 

Total No. 

No. of No. of 

Total Go- 

Total private 

Subdivision 

No. of 

of classes 

of pupils 

>f To lie- hers 

Gratluate trained 

vernment 

donations 


Schools 

including 

for years 


Teachers G rad nat es 

grants 

receivtul or 



sections 

1946-50 



received 

raised 

• 






1946-47 to 

1948-49 to 







1960-61 

1960-61 







(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 

8 

9 




ALL 

AREAS 




DISTRICT 

16 

206 

5,734 

208 

95 41 

772,066 

242,648 

Sadar 

6 

61 

1,792 

S3 

35 J 9 

425,720 

77,488 

Kurseong 

4 

42 

970 

53 

16 9 

106,448 

16,637 

Kalimpong 

2 

47 

1 .652 

61 

16 6 

69,024 

80,067 

Siliguri 

5 

66 

1.320 

71 

30 7 

170,973 

68,461 




JlUHAb AREAS 




DISTRICT 

2 

16 

225 

20 

7 1 

31,075 

4,017 

Sadar 








Kurseong 








Kalimpong 








Siliguri 

2 

16 

225 

20 

7 1 

31,076 

4,017 



• 

URBAN 

AREAS 




DISTRICT 

14 

190 

5,509 

248 

88 40 

740,990 

238,626 

Sadar 

5 

61 

J,792 

83 

35 19 

425,720 

77,488 

Kurseong 

4 

42 

970 

53 

15 9 

106,448 

16,637 

Kalimpong 

2 

47 

. 1 ,652 

61 

15 6 

69,924 

80,067 

Siliguri 

3 

40 

1,095 

51 

23 6 

139,898 

64,434 


Note — Column 8 excludes moneys spent on schools run wliolly by the Government. 
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0 
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JS 
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OB 
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5 ^ 

o ® 
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6 

« 

0 

o 

O 

d 

2 

•4J 

(4H 

o 

d 

3tal Go 
ceived 

*0 TJ 

So 

-s 

4 0) A 
O 




P 

Q 

H 

< 

H 

'A 

A 

H 

H 

1 

2 

• 3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

P. 8. DABJEELINQ 









Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Darjeeling 

Nepali OirUa High School 

1890 

1 1-1942 

17 

408 

22 

4 

2 

23,354 

68,854 


Municipality 

1.9-HK)8 

16-1-1940 

11 

286 






2 

Ditto 

Maharani Girrs H. E. 

16 

6 

2 

63,430 

7,992 



School. 









3 

Ditto 

Darjeeling Govt. High 

I860 

1892 

17 

437 

26 

16 

12 

338,378 




School. 










4 

Ditto 

Ramkrishna Slkha Pari- 

1948 

21-3-1949 

6 

200* 

8 

4 

1 

002 




sad Boy's High School 










6 

Ditto 

St. Robert’s High School 

1-3-1934 

16-4-1936 

10 

371 

12 

6 

2 

9,666 

642 


Total for Thona 6 



61 

1,792 

83 

36 

19 

426,720 

77,488 


Total for Urban areas 5 

Total for Rural areas 



61 

1,792 

83 

35 

19 

426,720 

77,488 


* Average for 2 years 1948-50. 
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TABLE 6.3— DIRECTORY OF HIGH SCHOOLS— conf(2. 


6 




for 




e 

P 











-d 

h 

OC 



s 

1 

pupils 

e 

S 

£ 

1 

s 

■S ^ 

li 

OB 

|5S 
^ 0> 

.1 

o 

o 


! 1 

d CO 

.2 « 

o 

o 

1 

5 

1 

C5 


|l 
$ £ 

1 

0 

A 

o 

w 

O 

of origin 

a 'S 

o S!-| 

. « 
iS ® 

Is 

E-i 

o 

6 

S 

? 

o 

1 

s 

(4-1 

'0.8 

“sIs 

'SO 

•4 

i 

% 

CO 

1 1 * 


1 

o 

6 

o 

6 


lis 

•-i 


Q 

Q H 

< 

H 



Eh 


2 

3 

4 

5 6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 









Rs. 

Rs. 


0 

1 
& 


P. B. JORE BUNGALOW 

Total for Thana '] 

Total for Urlmn aroas ^ 
Total for Rural areoH J 


Nil 


P. S. PULRAZAR 


Total for Thana 
Total for Urban areas >- 
Total for Rural areas J 


Nil 


P. S. SUKHIAPOKRI 

Total for Thana 'I 

Total for Urban areas 
Total for Rural areas 


1 


Nil 


P, S. RANGLI RANGLIOT 

Total for Thana 
Total for Urban areas 
Total for Rural areas 


} 


Nil 


SUBDIVISION^KURSEONQ 


P. S. KURSEONG 

1 Kiirsoong Muni- Pusparani Ray Memorial July 2-4-1943 


cipality 

2 Ditto 

3 Ditto 


H. E. S(!hool 


1942 


St. Joseph's Girls' U. E. 1938 
School 

St. Alphonsus H. E. 1-1-1936 
School 


^-1943 

7 

218 

12 

4 

2 

10,648 

[60 

1944 

10 

168 

11 

4 

2 

20,207 

12,280 

1936 

12 

442 

16 

3 

3 

10,188 

4,288 


K. G. SENIOR CAMBRIDGE 


4 Ditto . St. Helen's Convent School 1890 

May, 13 

1890 

162 

16 

4 

2 

64,405 

•• 

Total for Thana 4 

42 

970 

63 

16 

0 

1,06,448 

16,637 

Total for Urban areas 4 

42 

970 

68 

16 

9 

1,06,448 

16,687 

Total for Rural areas 

• . 

. , 

• • 

. • 

• • 

. . 

. • 


P. S. MIRIK 


Total for Thana 
Total for Urban areas 
Total for Rural areas 


} 


Nil 
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TABLE 6:J— DIRECTORY OF fflGH SCHOOLS— cone W. 


O 


o 


I 

1 

I 

1 

1-9 

hj 

2 


P. S. KALIMPONG 
1 
2 


s 

•§ 

GQ 

<1-1 

0 

1 


I 

o 

<M 

o 

« 

Q 


t) 

o 

S 

g 


0 

1 


I 

.s 


O 

o 3 

si 

1“ 

6 


Cl. 

9 

a 


o 

. 


S a> 


SUBDIVISION— KALIMPONG 


£ 

o 


I 


o 

H 


ja 

I 

H 

a> 

■4-i 

-o 




I 

s 

T3 

s 

o 

-o 

a> 

a 

a 


o 


£ 

^ lO 

s ® 

g lO 

fc,a> 


£ ’•f 
6 CO 

>2 
o ^ 

_ O T3 

° 13-S 

H 


10 11 

Rh. 


i5 

o » 

§2 

.2 

■M OJ 
Ofl p-< 

■^1 
® '2 
■4J 9® 

0) b 
> 

'C 
a® 
<-.-0 »o 
® ,®6 
— .s S 

|82 

H 

12 

Kb, 


Kalimpong 

Scottish Universities 

1887 

1015 

25 

1,010 

32 

11 

5 

25.249 

59,119 

Municipality 

Mission Institution 









Ditto 

Kalimpong Girls' High 

1805 

1924 

22 

042 

29 

4 

1 

43,575 

20.948 


English School 









Total for Thana 

2 



47 

1,662 

61 

15 

6 

59.924 

«(),067 

Total for Urban areas 2 

Total for Rural areas 



47 

1,662 

61 

15 

6 

59,924 

80,007 


P. S. QARUBATHAN 


Total for Tbana 
Total for Urban areas 
Total for Rural areas 


} 


Ml 


SUBDIVISION— SILIGURl 


P. S. SILIGURl 


1 

Siliguri Siliguri H. E. School 

1018 

1020 

16 

508 

20 

7 

2 

47,515 

91 


Municipality 










2 

Ditto Tarai Adarsa Bidyalaya. 

Ditto Siliguri Girls' H. School 

26-1-1040 

1-1-1060 

13 

340 

15 

7 

1 

29,527 

52,186 

3 

4-3-1047 

1-1-1040 

11 

247* 

15 

9 

3 

62,555 

12,157 


Total for Thana 3 



40 

1,095 

51 

23 

5 

139,898 

04,434 


Total for Urban areas 8 



40 

1,095 

51 

23 

6 

139,898 

64,434 


Total for Rural areas 
P. S. KHARIBARI 


1 J. L. 48, 
Khari bari 


Kharibari H. £. School 


Not 

known 


19-11.1048 


Total for Thana 1 

Total for Urbaif areas 
Total for Rural areas 1 


P, S. PHANSIDEWA 


1 Mauza Nizam- Phansidewa H. E. School 
tara 


2-1-1045 January, 
1946 


Total for Thana 
Total for Urban areas 
Total for Rural ( 


10 

133 

12 

4 

•• 

15,921 

3,006 

10 

133 

12 

4 


15,921 

3,006 

io 

133 

12 

4 


15,921 

3,006 

6 

02 

8 

3 

1 

15,154 

021 

6 

02 

8 

3 

1 

15,154 

021 

6 

92 

8 

3 

i 

16,154 

02i 


1 • , 

i 

* Average for 3 years 1048-50. 

iSoiirea— Diiaotor of Public Insiruction, West Bengal and Individual School 
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TABLE 6.4— PRINTING PRESSES AT WORK, NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 

PUBLISHED IN 1950 51 


Number of Printing Presaos at work Number of NewHpaiwre PubliHhod Number of Periodicals Published 


16 


5 


6 


Source : — Homo (Prow) Department. 


c 


TABLE 6.5— CINEMAS IN 1950* 


Number of Cinema Houses (in December 1050) 


Number of Speotators (Monthly average) 


4 


48,180 


♦Provisional 

Source : — District OfUcje 0. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 

TABLE 7.1— NUMBER OF HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES IN 1949 


State 

Prov. 

A.G. F.R.E. State 

Special 

Local and 
Municipal 
Funds 
incUuding 

U. B. and 
Village 

Private 

Aided 

Private 

Uu-aided 

BailwAyB 

Total 

Health 

Control 

2 

4 

8 

5 

4 

4 

4 

SI 

1 


Source : — Office of the Director of Health Services, West Bengal. 


TABLE 7.2— RURAL HEALTH CENTRES IN 1950 


Serial 

No. 

Subdivision 

Police Station 

Union 

Name of Health Centres. 

No. of beds 

1 

Sadar 

• Rangli Rangliot 


Takda Thana Health Centre 

20 


Sonne : — Direotorate of HMlth ServioM, West BeogaL 
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TABLE 7.3— LIST OF HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES IN 1951 


Serial Hubdivinion, Union 

Hospitals, 

Dispensaries, 

Beds 

Maintained by 

Medical 

SiO. 

iroiioe station or 

Name) of place 

Name of place 


Ofti car’s 


Town 

and J. L. No. 

and J. L. No. 

General 

Infec- 

tious 

quali- 

fications 

1 

2 3 

SADAR SUBDIVISION 

4 

6 

6 

7 8 

9 

1 

Darjeeling 

Victoria 


106 

. . Government 

SJl.S. 

2* 

Do. 

Jail . 


8 

4 Do. 

S.A.S. 

3 

Do. . . 

Clark T. B. 


, . 

26 Municipality 

M.B. 

4 

Do. ... 

InfoctiouB disoaaoB 


, . 

16 Do. 

M.B. 

5 

Do. ... 

Eden Smiitarium 


10 

Private 

A.S 

6 

Do. . . . 

Lewis J ubiloo 

SanitariiiJii 


8 

. . Do. 

L.M.F. 

7 

Do. ... 


Police Lines 


. . Goveniiunl . 

S.A.S. 

8 

Do. . . . 


T. B. outdoor 

. . 

.. MunicipalilN 

L.M.F. 

9 

Do. ... 


D. H. Rly. 

. . 

.. D. 11. Rly. 

L.M.F. 

10 

Rangli Rangliot 

Mong])oo Chin- 

chona planta- 
tion 


14 

. . Dir., Cinchona 

S.A.S. 

11 

Joro Bungalow 

KURSEONQ SUBDIVISION 


Martin Charitable 


Municipality 

L.M.F. 

12 

Kuraeong ... 

KurSoong . 


41 

4 Oovorninont 

S.A.S. 

13 

Do. . . . 


Lot Panoha cin- 
chona plantation 

•• 

Dir., Cinchona 

S.A.S. 

14 

Do. ... 

S. B. Doy Sanitari- 
um 

•• 

16 Private 

M.B. 

15 

Do. ... 

' 

Fakhabarihat 


District Board 

J..M.P. 

16 

Do. ... 


Kuraeong 

, . 

. . D. H. Rly. 

L.M.P. 

17 

Do. ... 

Dow Hill C-ontral 


36 

. . Govemin<*ii1- 

C.M.O. 

18 

Do. . . . 

SILIGURI SUBDIVISION 

Tindharia Rly. 


12 

. . D. 11. Rly . 

L.M.F. 

19 

Siliguri . Siliguri 

Siliguri 


22 

6 Government 

S.A.S. 

20 

Do. Do. 


Itinerant 

, . 

. . Do. 

S.A.S. 

21 

Do. Do. 


Siliguri Railway . 

. . 

.. D. H.Rly. 

L. M. F. 

22 

Kharibari 

KALIMPONG SUBDIVISION 

Naxalbari . 

0 

11 

. . Government 

S.A.S. 

23 

Gcmibathan 


Kalijhora 


W. B. Department 

S.A.S. 

24 

Kalimpong .* . 

Chartari 

. . 

260 

Mission 

S.A.S. 

26 

Do- ... 

Stool Memorial 

, . 

70 

Do. 

M.B. 

26 

Do. ... 


GuUd Tibetan Mis- 
sion 


. . Do. 

M.B. 

27 

Do. ... 

St Andrew’s Col. 
Homes 

•• 

70 

Do. 

M.B. 

28 

Do. . . . 

• 

Munsong Cin- 

chona Planta- 
tion 

• • 

10 

. . Dir., Cinchona 

S.A.S. 

29 

Do. 

Kalimpong Loprosy 
Colonj/ 

• • 

•• 

100 State . 

•• 

80 

Do. ... 


Tista Bridge 

•• 

. . W. B. Depart- 
ment 

S.A.S. 


*• Souree ; — Diieotorate of Health Servioee, Weat Bengal. 
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LOCAL BODIES 

TABLE 8.1— RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE OF DISTRICT BOARD— 1941-50 

(IN RUPEES) 
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Source : — District Engineer, Darjeeling. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


TABLE 9.1— VILLAGE ROADS 


Burial Namo of Hoad 

No. 


Borial Name of Hoad 

No. 


SADAK BUHDJVlsrON 

J Ghum-Sulirnbong Road 

2 J{liaiL|aii^'Luf)(.‘liajagat Road 

3 Jdiaojang Naijliora Road 

4 J >alaHi- 1 iarbatia Road 

1 ) Mliaiijatig Dbai'umsala Hoad 
0 Naijlioiu-Kuhlijhora Road 
7 Roiigdlioiii-.loropool Road 

5 liOju'liajugat 1.1^. Road 

tl Lupcliajapat -Majhidhaia Road 

10 Lopcbajagat I >alasau Hoad 

11 Duiidungia Ridgu Path Road 

12 Ghuin Rock Road 

13 Ma)hidliaru Guianodara Road 

14 Miin-( 'lionitoiip Itfiiul 
IT) lihanjang-GniTiba Road 
l(i TuiriHong (Coppice Path 
17 Sukhia-Miijhidhara Road 

IK Sukhia-Manuhhanjang C'art Road 

19 Bukhia-GourbaHh Road 

20 Bukhia-Pulandong Road 
2] Majhidhara-Ralosan Path 

22 Parmaigui i Mim Road 

23 Dohropani'Mirik Road 

24 Dohropani Hungalow Path 

24(A) Dohi'ojiani IiiHpection Ihmgalow Ro^ 

2r> (Uiointoiig-Hyam Road 
20 tloi'OfK)kii llalaHari Rotul 

27 hhaHini-Nagn Road 

28 Phalaitiha-Charchary Road 

29 TiimHong-RiHhihat Road 

30 Hi'idh* Patli through Mim 3 

31 (k)ntoiii' Path through Rishihat 

32 Lo}>chajagat- Poo hong Road 

33 Path through Mim IB 

34 Path tlirough 'PaHhiding 2 

35 Baloodhara Path 

30 Br‘aiich of Phoklodara-Lodama on Jtimbiokdara Road 

37 Plioktodara Lodama Road 

38 Rimbick KhaHland-Rimbick Bungalow and then to 

Riinbick Sabarcam Mam Road 

39 Siri-Daragaon to Rainam 

40 Biri Jiarnaiii Hoad to Raiuam Bungalow 

41 Hamaiii Bungalow to Sabarcam Road ' 

42 Rairitiin-Sabai'cam Path to Sample Plot No. 20 

43 Kainam to Phaliit Hoad 

44 Rimbic-k-l’ai abhir Road 

45 Saiiipk' Plot No. 20 to Old Ramam Path 
48 Boom Hridlo I’ath 

47 Rongdong-Garidara Road 

48 Simkona-Rambi Rood 

49 Rambi Mongpoo Road 

50 The Link Road (motorable) 

5 1 Lalkl I u 1 1 - Ohatakpur Road 

52 Chatakpur- Mongpoo Road 

53 Manubhanjang-Batasidara Contour Path 

64 Batosidara Dhodray Road 

65 Dhodray-Palmajua Khola 

60 Manibhanjang Ck^ntour Path ehort- 
cut to Batasi Bungalow 

67 BataHi-Doorali Road 

68 Bataai Bungalow to Surjijhora 

59 Tonglu Range Qr. to Dilgri Basti 

60 Dhodray-Lnmagowa 

61 Tonglu to Rolling Road 

62 Palma jua to Rolling Khola Road 


63 Riyang-Gulzong Road 

64 Malal^anH-'fui’zam Road 

65 Riyang Contour Path 

66 29th Milo Road 

67 Soreiig Ridge Path 

68 Ram joe Road 

69 Balasari Hoad 

70 Pulungdung Hoad 

71 Middk' Puhmgdung Rood 

72 Pokriabong Road 

73 Dhojin Road 

74 Duktin Hoad 

75 Kaloo Road 

7(i Barlmtia Road 

77 Little Rangit Road 

78 Dawai]>ani Manidara Road 

79 Rangilloe Hoad 

80 Lower Takdah Road 

81 Takilah Road 

82 Nirmal Roy Chowdhury Rood 

83 Midtllo Pormaguri Road 

84 Upper Pormaguri Road 

85 Middle I'awaiponi Road 

86 Maneybluinjaiig Road 

87 Tonglu Road 2 

88 Karmi Road 

89 Kolboiig-Lington Road 

90 Dharamdin Road 

91 Samuangoan Road 

92 Tamphuwa Rood 

93 Palmazuwa Rr>ad 

94 Dilpa Road 

95 Fedigoan Road 

96 Sanciakphu Road 

97 Lodhama Road 

98 Palmazuwa Road 2 

99 Soinbai ia Road 

100 Rinjj Gii'ini Road 

101 Lodhama-Dharamdin Road 

102 Daragoan Roail 

103 Srikhola Hood 

104 Phatang Road 

105 Kora Road 

106 Tinta Road 

107 Chegra Road 

108 Peshoke Hoad 

109 Upper Mauugwa Road 

110 Bara Maimgwa Road 

111 Giolle Khola Rood 

112 Soroang Road 

113 Gumba Road 

114 Labdah Road 

115 Tonglu Road 1 


KURSEONG SUBDIVISION 

1 Ratmatay Hoad 

2 Barpipal Road 

3 Marma Rood ' 

4 Lower Mumring Road 

5 Toroyok Road 

6 Riyang Road 

7 Sittong-Shelpu Road 

8 J^irik Road 

9 Rolak Road 
10 Lanku Road 
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TABLE 9.1— VILLAGE ROADS-confe? 


Serial Name of Road 

No. 


8ILIGURT SUBDIVISION 

1 Old Siliguri to Matigara 

2 Salbari to Matigara Road 

3 Matigara to Champasari Road 
Gossainpur to Siabhita 
Chhoto Nomai to Subal Jote 

6 Subal Joto to Baheru .loto 

7 Baramohansing to Tarabari .)oto 

8 Siabhita to Kiiidiiana 

9 Rangapani to RuidhaHa 

10 Mahananda river (off Parana Siliguri) to Nirmal ,loio 

11 Kostopur to C/howpukuria and ihon to Gangaruin 

12 Qoaltuli to Dhemaltuli 

13 Tarbandha to Hansqua 

14 Hanaqua to Sangatram 

15 Bhalmansi Jote to Howdabhita and then to Ambari 
10 Baokali to Siabhita 

17 Adliikari to Kamchandra Joto 

18 Naxalbori to I laraniiinirum 

19 Paharibhita to Badora 


KALIMPONG SUBDIVISION 


1 Kalimpong to Tiflta 

2 Kalimpong to Malli 

3 Kalimpong to 'J'arkhola 

4 Kalimpong to Suruk via Bong 

5 Kalimpong to Kolli 

6 11th Mile to Jhandidhara 

7 Echhey to Sangsor 


Serial Name of Road 

No. 

8 Relli to Kankibong and Sookbhir 

9 Sookbhir to Samalbong 

10 Samalbong to Kimbong 

11 Siuji to Sulk and Sainthar 

12 Samthar to Nimbongr/« Pabringtar 

13 Suruk to C'hunabhati and itagrakote 

14 Sumtbai to (Uiunabhati 

15 Pabiingtar to Niiiibong 

10 Nimbong to Ohunabbati na (’hangkhim (Nobgaon) 
17 Nimbong to lUulhabarHV (Gitdubling) 
iK Sindiprong to Lolf\v Bi idgo 

19 Pudung to 12th Milo 

21) holey Bridge to Ihidbaba'oy 

21 Loloy BridgtJ t-o Kankibong 

22 1‘aiyung to Santuk Bridgi' 

23 PuHHifluin to Santuk 

24 Santuk Ihidgo to Loloy 

25 Budhabaroy to Pathaijhoui 

20 Budhal ari'y to Pashiting 'J'. L. 

27 Pashiting to Git Br idge 

28 Pasliiting to 1 Milo 

29 Pashiting to Ppj>or J'’agu 'W JC. 

30 Nirn to i^bapoikhoti (Pankhasari) 

31 Ainbioko to Dalim Khola 

32 Baling to Ambioke T. E. 

33 Sombaria to Gorubhatban 

34 Samsing to Kuinai 

3.5 Kumai to Jholung Rivor (Patengodak) 

36 Jholung to Patengodak 

37 Patongodali to Todoy Tangta 

38 Todoy Tangta to Ai'itar 

39 Aritai' t<} Hainan Ri\’or 

40 Raman to 2(>th Milo 

41 Podong to Ladain 

42 Podong to Hangpoo 

43 Podong to Tonderbong (Sakyong) 

44 TthaIiikho])o to Sang^;o 


List of Roads in Forest Division 


Serial 

Situation 

Name of Road 

No. 



1 

Kurseong Subdivision 

Dhobijliora Comieirtion Path 

2 

Ditto 

Ditto 

3 

Ditto 

. Forest School Road 

4 

Ditto 

Dhobi j bora Cart Road 

6 

llitto 

Old Military Hood 

6 

Ditto 

Sopoydhura Chimney Path 

7 

Ditto 

Sepoydhura O. M. Road 
Monson ’s Patli 

8 

Ditto 

9 

Ditto 

M-4 Coimoe.tion l^ath 

10 

Ditto 

Toong-Hagora Path 

11 

Ditto 

Bagora-Diiaram Road 

Gibson *s Path 

12 

Ditto 

13 

Ditto • 

Bagora-Mana Path 

14 

Ditto 

Ghatakpur Boundary Path 

15 

Ditto 

Chatakpur-Lalkuti Road 

16 

Ditto 

Bagora Surial Path 

17 

Ditto 

Bagora Hathan Path 

.18 

Ditto 

Traffords Path 

19 

Ditto 

Dukbangalow Mnmrin Path 

20 

Ditto 

Haines Path 

21 

Ditto 

Bagora Bungalow M-4 

22 

Ditto 

Boundary Path 
. Paglajhora Bridle Path 

23 

Ditto 

Babukhola Mana Path 

24 

Ditto 

Babukhola Majua Path 

25 

Ditto 

Chatakpur Riunbi Path 

26 

Ditto 

Golaghat Cart Track 

27 

Ditto 

Rungdong Valley Road 

•• 


(N. 8.) 


Serial 

No. 

Si tuation 

Name of Road 

28 

Siljgiin Subdivisifni 

Cbampia-Adalpur Road 

29 

Ditto 

Mabanadi Chilma Boundary 
Road 

30 

I^itto 

Upper Champasari Track 
(K-W.) 

31 

Kijrni'ong aiul Siliguri 
SubdivisioiiH 

Gulma Chaklong Track 

3' 

Siligun Sul)di\ iHion 

Lower Champasari Track 

33 

Ditto 

llp))or Champasari Jogijhora 
Cart Track 

34 

Ditto 

Khairani Golaghat Track 

35 

Ditto 

Kongdong N . Boundary 
Track 

36 

Ditto 

Sukna-Sovoke Road 

37 

Ditto 

Sukna-Rangdong Track 

38 

Ditto 

Kynanuka Track 

39 

Siliguri and Kurseong 

Gulma Valley -Jogijhora 


SulidiviriioiiH 

Bridle Path 

40 

Siliguri Subdivision 

Pimding Bridle Path 

41 

Kurseong Subdivision 

9th Mile Bridle Path 

42 

Ditto 

Sepoydhura Path 

43 

Ditto 

Koklong Bridle Path 

44 

Siliguri Subdivision 

Sukna-Mahanadi Boundary 
Road 

45 

Ditto 

Mohargong Cart Road 

46 

Ditto 

Mohargong-Kliarain Motor 
Road 

47 

Kurseong and Siliguri 
Subdivisions 

Golaghat -Bilibhita Road 
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TABLE 9.1— VILLAGE ROADS— concld 


Serial 

No. 

Situation 

48 

Siliguri Subdivision 

49 

Kurseong Subdivision 

50 

Siliguri Subdivision 

51 

Ditto 

62 

Ditto 

63 

Kurseong Subdivision 

54 

Ditto 

55 

Ditto 

50 

Ditto 

57 

Ditto 

58 

Siliguri Subdivision 

59 

Ditto 

60 

Ditto 

01 

Ditto 

62 

Ditto 

63 

Ditto 

64 

Ditto 

65 

Ditto 

HMA) J)itto 

66 

Ditto 

67 

Ditto 

68 

Ditto 

69 

Ditto 

70 

Ditto 

71 

Ditto 

72 

Ditto 

73 

Ditto 

74 

Ditto 

75 

Ditto 

70 

Ditto 

77 

Ditto 

77(A) Ditto 

• 78 

Kurseong Subdivision 

79 

Ditto 

80 

Ditto 

81 

Ditto 

82 

Siliguri Subdivision 

83 

Kurseong Subdivision 

84 

Ditto 

85 

Ditto 


Name of Koad 


Sinframari-Hilibhita Road 
Bandarjliora Birdie Path 
HatiHar Motor Road 
Approach Road to Inspec- 
tion Bungalow 
Silvicultural Nursery Road 
N ursery B atisar M otor 
Road 

ll atisar S-N. Motor Road 
Suspension Bridge over 
i^anchanan River 
Sukna F. S. Depot Road 
Approach Road to Range 
Ollico, Sukna 
Oulma Bridge 
Tukriajhar Cart Road 
Juhra Cart Road 
Kadma Balason Boundary 
Road 

Bong<lu>)i Deficit Road 
Khann hinadi Cart Track 
Malta Dalka Cart Road 
Deoinani Sanyiisi Track 
Huslin Cart Track 
Old Fon^st Bungalow Pan- 
tapari Bridle Patli 
Dauhora Latua Track 
('haiidhurani 'I’rack 
Bc'ngdubi Block Latua Tracik 
Bengdulii Depot Pantha- 
pari 'j’raede 

P. W'. D. Road Trehana 
Track 

P. W. D. Road Sanyasi 
''Prack 

W. I). Road Deomani 
1’rack 

Trehana Lalfa I'racjk 
C’liaudhuri Singijhora 
Bloi-k 

'I’araliari Bridle l^ath 
Hurha S. Boundary Road 
IJohagar Cart Road 
Bamaiipokhri Top flat 
(hrcular Hoad 
Central Road 
Lamagumba Cart Road 

Nifiaiiia Bridle Path 
Cheiigu-Khairbani Bridle 
Path 

Bainanpokliri Western 
Bridle I*ath • 

Bamtinpokhri Central 
Bridle Path 


Serial 

No. 

Situation 

86 

Kurseong Subdivision 

87 

Ditto 

88 

Siliguri Subdivision 

89 

Ditto 

90 

Kurseong Subdivision 

91 

J )itto 

92 

Ditto 

93 

Ditto 

94 

Ditto 

95 

Ditto 

96 

Ditto 

97 

Ditto 

98 

Ditto 

99 

Ditto 

100 

Ditto 

101 

Ditto 

102 

Ditto 

io:i 

Siliguri Subdivision 

RH 

Ditto 

105 

Ditto 

106 

Ditto 

107 

DittOf 

108 

Ditto 

109 

Kurseong Subdivision 

no 

1 )itto 

111 

i)itto 

112 

Ditto 

113 

Ditto 

114 

Ditto 

115 

Ditto 

116 

Ditto 

117 

Siliguri Subdivision 

118 

Kurseong Subdivision 

119 

Ditto 

120 

Ditto 

121 

Ditto 

122 

Ditto 

123 

Ditto 


Source : — Deputy Commissioner, Darjeeling. 
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Ncune of Road 


Bamanpokhri Eastern 
Bridle Path 

Lamagumba Bridle Path 
Lower Mechi Track 
Central Mechi Track 
Bamanpokhri Rubba Pin. 
Path 

Bamanpokliri Central Ro/id 
Bamanpokhri Contour Path 
Bamanpokhri Rubba Con- 
nection Road 
Siiigbiili Bridle Path 
Singbuli Contour Path 
Bonklong Bridle Path 
Phuaguri Forest Village 
Path 

Phuaguri Bridle Path 
Phuaguri Contour Path 
Phuaguri f'onneidion Path 
Khiiirhani Approach Road 
Approach Road to B. 0.*s 
quarters at Khairbani and 
R. O.’s R. H. 
Lohagarh-Belguchi Motor 
Road 

Samardanga Cart Road 
Sevoke Cart Road 
Sevokei-Siikiia Cart Road 
L. Ghoramari Foot Hill 
Bridle Path 

Oulma Valley Bridle Path 
Sevoke Latponchor Bridle 
Path 

Chawa Bridle Path 
Kalijhora-Latpanchor 
Bridle I’ath 

Kongdong-Setikhola Bridle 
Path 

Kondong-Berri(;k Bridle 
Path 

Berne k-Sundong Bridle 
Path 

Berrick-Reyang Bridle Path 
Bt^rnck Hill Bridle Path 
Silibhita Fair Weather Cart 
Road 

Man a Latpanchor Path 
. Mana Bridle’' Patli 
Latpanchor Path 
Latfianchor Chiphoy Khola 
Path 

, Latpanchor Gologhat Path 
. Numbong Bridle Path 



TABLE 9.2— ROADS AND BUNGALOWS 
Part 1— Roads and Bungalows maintained by the Public Works Department 

I — Metalled Roads ; I A — Metalledt bridged and drained throughout ; IB — MeMilledy partially bridged and drained ; 
II— Unmetalled Roads; IIA — Unmetalled, bridged and drained throughout; I IB — Unmetalled, partially 
bridged and drained ; III — Banked and surfaced with **Murum'' or similar material but not drained ; IV — Banked 
but not surfaced, partially bridged and drained; V — Cleared, partially bridged and drained \ VI — Cleared only 


Serial 

No. 

• 

Class of Road 


Namo of Road 

Length 

< 1 

M F 

Location of Dak and Inspection 
Bungalows and Remarks 

1 

2 


3 

4 

6 

6 

1 

I 

• 

Lloyd Botanic Garden Road — From Mount 
Pleasant Road via Mosque to Lebong 

-• 

2 


2 

I 


Lebong Road — From Darjeeling Bazar to 
Lebong 

6 

2 


3 

I 


Mackenzie Road — From Post Oflioo Road to 
Hill Cart* Road at Darjeeling 


4 


4 

1 


Tonga Road — From Auckland Road to Hill 
Cart Rood at Darjeeling 


4 


6 

I 


Qhoom SimaiiubiiHti Road — From Ghoom 
Station to Sunana 

10 

2 

Forest Bungalows at Rarngiram, 
Rambi, Lepchajagat, Dobripani, 
Palmajua anrl Batasi 

6 

I 


Senohal Road — From Jorebungalow to Sen- 
chal 

2 

6 

7 

I 


Hum Rt)a<l — From 6th mile of Poshoko Road 
to Old Cant onnionl 

3 

4 


8 

I 


Rangeet Road within Darjeeling Munici- 
pality , 

3 

2 


9 

I 


Old Kiuigdot. HoikI — F rom llhulia Bustoc to 
Junction of New Rangut Road 


2 

At Pc'shoki^ on Ifith mile 

10 

1 


Jorebungalow to I’ci'sta Bridge via Peshoke 

16 

6 


11 

1 


Lukna Adalpiir Road — From Luluia to 
Adalfiur 

3 

2 


12 

I 


Matigara Hill (/art Road— From Matigara to 
Darjeeling Hill Cart Road near Maha- 
nady Briilge 

2 

2 


13 

1 


Station Yard Road, Siliguri From Hill Cart 
Road to Sdiguri Bazar Road 


2 


• 14 

I 


Siliguri Bazar Road - From Station Yard 
Road to Station Fiieder Road 

•• 

2 


16 

I 


Station Feeder Road, Sihguri, — From Gnnges- 
Darjeeling Road to Bazar Road 

•• 

6 


16 

I 


New Kutchery Road, Sihguri ■ From Hill 
Cart Road to Railway Station via 

Kutchery 


4 

At Siliguri — Inspection Bungalow 

17 

1 


Matigara-Naxulbari Rood — From Matigara 
to Naxalbari 

11 

6 

At Bagdogra on 8th mile of Siliguri 
Naxalbari Road via Matigara 

18 

I 


Portion of Ganges- Darjeeling Road — From 
Karagota to Sihguri 

2 

2 

19 

I 


Tirihana- Naxalbari Road — From Naxalbari 
to Tirihana ^ 

8 

4 


20 

1 


Tirihana- Bagdogra Road — From Tirihana to 
Bagdogra 

6 

6 


21 

I 


Painghatta-Kotma Rcuid — From Painghatta 
to Kotma 

3 

2 

- 

22 

I • 


Approach Road to Dow Hill School build- 
ings at Kurseong — From near the Claren- 
don Hotel, Kurseong, to the front of New 
Victoria Boys’ School, Dow Hill 

1 

4 


23 

1 


Road connecting both the Schools at Dow 
Hill (Dow Hill Chris’ School to Victoria 
Boys’ School) at Kurseong 

• • 

6 


24 

I 


Diversion of Hill Cart Road through Kur- 
seong Bazar joining Hill Cart Road — From 
below the Charitable Dispensary to Rail- 
wHy Station above Bazar 


2 


26 

1 

• 

Darjeeling Hill Cart Road — From Darjeeling 
to Siliguri 

49 

•• 

At Darjeeling on 48th mile 

26 

I 

• 

Teesta Valley Road (including portion of 
Road from Sevoke to Siliguri) — From 
Teesta Bridge to Siliguri 

82 

4 

At Kalijhora on lOJth mile 

At Mirik on 21}th mile 

At Teesta Bridge on 32ith miles 

27 

• 

I 

• 

Laohen Road — From Teesta Bridge to 

Rangpoo 

14 

2 

At Melli on 3rd mde 
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TABLE 9.2— ROADS AND BUNGALOWS-<row<d 


Serial 

No. 

Class of Hoad 

Name of Road 

Length 

1 ^ 

M 

F 

1 

2 

:i 

4 

5 

28 

1 

Approach Koofi t-o Hoang Station on the 
Toosta ValJoy EaI-chsioh, D. H. Railway 


2 

29 

1 

Lower Bridle Jioad, Kalimpong 

1 

4 

30 

I 

Upper Cart lioad, Kalimpong 

1 

6 

31 

I 

W(‘st Ric.kshaw Road. Kalunxiong 

1 

6 

32 

1 

Portion of Old Military Hoad — From Joro- 
bungalnw to Knrseong 

3 


33 

I 

Rtiiknigpong lioad, Kahinpnng 

1 

6 

34 

II 

Matigara Knrseong Road -From Matigara to 
Kursi'oiig 

19 


35 

II 

Rangoet Valley Road ((^xelnding the portion 
lying within Darjecding Municipality) — 
From 1 )ii.rj(Hdiiig lo Tt'onta Hridgo 

13 

6 

36 

II 

Rishi Road — heroin 'J’eosta Bridge to Rishi 

26 


37 

11 

Jiiiigigiiarrl Road from Rikissun Junction 
to .Inngiguard Mmgltis and Garubathan 

24 


38 

TI 

Link Jtoad Froin Rishi Road to Jungiguard 
Road 

2 


39 

II 

Puiiighattn-JJudhiajliora Road — From Pain- 
ghatta Bridge to iTiidlnajhora 

2 

4 

40 

II 

Short Oid< Road (Oidilajiahar to Rangtong 
ina rj\al)an on Hill (Wt Road) 

7 


41 

ir 

SimaiiahuHti i o Dudiiiajhora Hoad 

22 

6 

42 

TI 

SimannTiuslj to Phallut Road and on to 
Clubhanjan (extdudiiig 918 feet under 

Forest 1 lepurtmciif .) 

40 

6 

43 

11 

Calcutta Road — From Jorolmngolow to 
Jalapahar Road 

3 

2 

44 

IJ 

Manjitar Apfiroatdi Road From 8th mile 
Rang(*et Road l-o Manjitar Bridge 

3 

2 


Location of Dak and Inspection 
Bungalows and Remarks 

6 


At Kalimpong on 10th mile 


At Tindharin near 17th mile ofDar- 
jooliug Hill Cart Road 

ForoBt Bungalows at Kimbick and 
Rammam 


There arc Forest hungalows nt : (n) Kahtnpong HulxJivision, Chunahhati, Ghish, Garubathan, SamHing, Khumani, 

Tarkhola, Nazook. Dalpaohund, Rm .tiiu, Kalijhont and Pashiting ; (b) Kuni^ong subdivision at Bagora, Bunklong» Latpanchar, 
Mane and {c) Siliguri subdivision at Sukna, Kliairimni and F*engdubi. 


Part II— District Committee Roads 


Serial 

No 

Class of Road 

Name of Road 

Length 

1 ^ 

M 


Location of Dak and Inspection 
Bungalows and Remarks 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

IIA 

Darjeeling to Uttln Rangit 

6 


D. I. F. Bungalow (old) at Scnchal 

2 

IIA 

Tukvor to Singla Bazar .... 

6 

, , 

D. I. F. Bungalow (new) at Senohal 

3 

IIA 

Darjeeling lo Pulbazar .... 

6 

. . 

Inspection Bungalow at Lopohu 

3A 

TTA 

Pulbiizer to Kolbong .... 

6 

. . 

6 

HA 

Singhn Bazar to Raman 

Tokilah Gh'iiburn to Ranjit 

1 

4 


6 

IIA 

11 

, , 

Forest Bungalow at Tukdah 
Ins^iection Bungalow at Tongloo 

7 

HA 

Tukilah (Cantonment) to Rcyong 

10 


7A 

lA 

P. W. I), bminilary pillars to the Junction 
of Road No. 7 

3 

2 

Inspection Bungalow at Sandakphu 

9 

IIA 

Liimidara to Clunigtoug .... 

9 


Inspection Bungalow at Phallut 

10 

IIA 

Rangbiil to Naiasii Bridge 

15 


11 

IIA 

Halasuii to Rongbong Bridge 

5 

4 


12 

IIA 

Sonada to Balasan ..... 

9 

, , 

Inspection Bungalow at Jorepokri 

13 

IIA 

Nagri to Sukiapokri .... 

8 

6 

14 

IIA 

Ijejicha to Pulbazar .... 

9 



15 

IIA 

Nagri Spur to Ronybong 

2 

6 

Inspection Bungalow at Badamtom 

16 

IIA 

Baclomtom t.o Burnesbeg 

5 


18 

IIB 

Singha Bazar to Burnesbeg 

7 



18A 

IIB 

Pulbazar to Subukam ... 

30 

. • 


18B 

IIA 

Pusiunbing to Road No. 13 . 

12 

. . 


ISC 

IIA 

6th mile of Peshoko Road to Tukdah Can- 
tonment 

3 

• • 


19 

IIA 

Gumti to Mahanadi .... 

2 

2 


lOA 

IIA 

Sepoy dhura Old Bazar Road No. 19 

9 

. . 


20 

IIA 

Qiimti to Mainring ..... 

6 

4 


21 

IIA 

Sonada Brewari to Namsu 

8 

. . 


22 

IIB 

Namsti to Dudhiajhora .... 

7 

. . 


23 

V 

Panighatta Bridge to Long View 

2 

•• 




TABLE"9.2-ROADS AND BUNGALOWS-concW. 


Serial 

Class of Road Name of Road 

Length 

Location of Dak and Inspection 

No. 



r— ^ 


Bungalows and Roinarks 

' 


• 

M 

F 

' 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

24 

IIA 

Namsii to Road No. 26D 

7 


D. B. Dak Bungalow at Mirik 

25 

IIB 

Kurseong to Sinbali Bridge 

7 



26A 

IIA 

Manjha Bridge to P. W. D. Frontier Road 

1 



26A 

IIB 

Sepoydhara to Road No. 21 . 

3 



26B 

IIB 

Margarett’s Hope Birgdo to Tung 

1 

4 



IIB 

Monte Viot T. E. to Coffebari T. E. 

7 



26D 

IIB 

Rongbong to Frontier Road near Nogali 

3 





Bungalow 




27 

IIA 

Matigaru (Matigara-Naxolbari Road) to 

8 

6 

D. B. Bungalow at Siliguri 



Phansidewa 




28 

IIB 

Bagdogra to Atal .... 

4 

6 


29 

IIB 

Kharibari to Phansidewa 

12 

4 

At Kharibari Biingahiw 

30 

IIB 

Garidhura to Panighatta Terai Roads 

3 



30A 

IIB 

Panighatta to Moslie .... 

r> 


• ‘ 

32 

lA A 

Naxalbari to Debiganj via Kharibari . 

6 


and 


IIB 


9 

4 


33 

IIA 

Khaprairto Hill Cart Road 

2 

4 


34A 

IIB 

OaricUiura to junction with Bagdogra-Tiri- 

2 

6 




hana Hoad including Kalian Crossing 




30 

VI 

Hill Cart Road to Shapur T. E. 

2 



40 

IIB 

Dumri Inspection Bungalow to Phansi- 

H 

6 

. . ... 



dewa via Bagdogra Hiisli Bridge. 




41 

lA & . 

Matigara-Naxalbari Road to Ghugujhora . 

7 

2 

and 


IIA 

. 

1 



43 

V 

Mahjha to Toribari .... 

3 



44 

IV 

Khaprail to Toribari 

4 



44A 

IV 

Patanbari to Kurseong .... 


4 


47 

IIB 

Atal to Junction with Road No. 31 . 


4 


49 

IIB 

Atal to Cambrain .... 

0 



61 

IIA 

Tirihana to Panighatta via Old Terai 

2 



62 

VI 

Road No. 41 to Road No. 47 Kalimpong 

4 

2 




Road 




63 

IIB 

Kalimpong to Tarkhola . . 

r6 

2 

' 

54 

VI 

Kalimpong town to Bong Busti up to Forost 

3 

2 




Boundary 




56 

VI 

Subtiguri to Garidhura via Tarabari 

2 



66 

VI 

Old Siliguri to Matigarahat 

2 




: — Distriot Board, Darjeeling. 


0 

TABLE 9.3— LENGTH OF ROAD COMMUNICATIONS MAINTAINED BY 
PUBLIC AUTHORITIES AS AT 31ST DECEMBER. 1948 


Length of 

Length of mi- 

Length of 

Length of 

Length of 

Length of 

Total 

Total 

Grand 

metalled 

mo tailed 

metalled 

unmotallod 

metalled . 

unmetallod 

length of 

lengtih of 

total 

roads main- 

roads main- 

roads main- 

roads main- 

roads main- 

roads main- 

metalled 

uiimetalled 


tained by 

tained by 

tained by the 

tained by the 

tainod by the 

taincrl by the 

roads 

roads 


the Works 
and Build- 
ings Depart- 
ment 
(in mUes) 

the Works 
and Buildings 
Department 
(in miles) 

district 
boards 
(ill miles) 

district 
hoards 
(in miles) 

municipalities 
(in miles) 

muriicipaiitioH 
(in miles) 

(in miles)* 

(in miles) 


242*1 

87-6 

. * 13-9 

313*0 

41*8 

10-1 

297*8 

416*7 

714 


:-*Figiire8 of Union Boards are not shown in this statomont. 
^duroe t^Works and Buildings Directorate. 
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TABLE 94-RAlLWAY STATIONS 


Name of Railway Line and 
Station 


Distance of each Railway 
Station by rail 

# " 1 

Mileo From 


Name of Railway Line and 
Station 


Distance of each Railway 
Station by rail 

, * 1 

Miles From 


1 

2 

8 

1 

2 


3 




Kalijhora Siding 



Siliguri 




Rilli 



Ditto 

North Eastern Railway, 



Riyang 

. 

26 

Ditto 

Manihari Qhat — Pandu 



Qielle Khola 


30 

Ditto 

Line 



North Eastern Railway, 




Adhikari 

174 

Manihari Ghat 

Siliguri-Darjeeling Line 




Batasi 

179 

Ditto 

Siliguri Junction 



Siliguri Junction 

Naksalbari 

190 

Ditto 

Panchanai Junction 


1 

Ditto 

Hatighisa 

196 

Ditto 

Sukna 


6 

Ditto 

Bagdogra 

206 

Ditto 

Rangtong 


11 

Ditto 

Matigara 

213 

Ditto 

Chunbhati 


15 

Ditto 

North Eastern Ralway, 



Tindharia 


18 

Ditto 

Siliguri — Oielle Khola 



Qayabari 


22 

Ditto 

Line— (Teesta Valley) 



Mahanadi 


26 

Ditto 

Siliguri 

, , 

Siliguri 

Kurseong 


31 

Ditto 

Siliguri Road 

6 

Ditto 

Tong 


35 

Ditto 

Siliguri North 

16 

Ditto 

Sonada 


40 

Ditto 

Qulma 

20 

Ditto 

Qhum 


46 

Ditto 

Sevoke 

• • 

Ditto 

Darjeeling . • 


50 

Ditto 


TABLE 9.5— LIST OF POST OFnCES 


Serial Branch Offices 

No. 

Sub-Offices 

Serial - 
No. 

, Branch Offices 

Sub -Offices 

1 2 

8 

1 

2 

3 

SADAR SUBDIVISION 



P. S. MIRIK 


P. S. DARJEELING 


9 

• see 

Nagrispur 

1 

Jalapahar 


SILIQUBI SUBDIVISION 

P. S. JORE BUNGALOW 



P. S SILIGURI 


2 

Ghoom 

10 

Sevoke 

.... 

3 

Sonada 


P. S. KHARIBARI 


P. S. SUKHIAPOKRI 


11 

.... 

Naksalbari 

4 

Sukhiapokri 




P. S RANGLI RANGLIOT 



KALIMPONQ SUBDIVISION 

6 

Lopohu 


P. S. KALIMPONG 


0 Mangpu 

• • • • 

12 

Marybong 

.... 

KURSEONQ SUBDIVISION 

13 

.... 

Kalimpong 

P S. KURSEONG 


14 

Algarh * 

— 

7 

Kurseong 

16 

( 

Pedong • 

— 

8 Gayabari 

s e e e 

16 

• V • a 

Tista Bridge 


Swfoei — ^Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department. 

[List inoonoftletep no complete list teing readily available with the Department.] 
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Sourct : — Bengal District Gazetteer (B. Volume), Darjeeling. 



ANCIENT MONUMENTS AND FAIRS 

♦TABLE 10.1--GLOSSARY OF THE BETTER KNOWN ANCIENT MONUMENTS 

IN THE DISTRICT OF DARJEELING 


*There are no anciunt monumentB worthy of record which go further back than 1800 A. D. 


TABLE 10.2A— LIST OF IMPORTANT FAIRS AND MELAS 


Serial 

J. L. Name of place 

Time (English 

Local religious or 

Duration 

Average 

No. 

No. wliere mela or fair 

month) when mela 

other occasion of 

oi mela or 

total 


is hold 

is held 

the mela 

fair (nipn- 
ber of days) 

attend- 

ance 

1 

2 3 

THANA : RANOLI 
RANdLlOT 

4 

8ADAR SUBDIVISION 

5 

6 

7 

1 

Triboni .... 

THANA : PHLBAZAR 

January 

Local religious 

4 

4,000 

2 

Singla .... 

Do. 

Local religious 

3 

1,000 

3 

Pulbazar .... 

Do. 

Exhibition 

3 

s.ood. 

4 

Bij anbari .... 

Do. 

Makar Sankranti 

4 

3,000 

5 

Lodoma .... 

THANA : KURSEONO 

Do. 

KURSEONO SUBDIVISION 

Religious 

3 

1,500 

0 

44 Giddapahar 

THANA : SILIGURI 

April .... 

SILiaURI SUBDIVISION 

Religious 

n 

e 

i,ooa 

7 

(In 82) Bagdogra .... 

September 

Durga puja 

1 

2fi00 

8 

Atharakhai (UB III) . 

Do. ... 

Do. 

J 

2,00Q 

0 

(In 14)Khaprul (UBIV) 

Do. 

Do. 

1 

500 

10 

102 Matigara Hat (UB VI) 
Tarbandha 

THANA : PHANSTDEWA 

Db. 

Do. 

1 

2,000 

11 

February 

Sivaratri 

4 

3,000 

12 

69 Tarbandha 

March .... 

Shibchaturdashi 

3 

3,000 

13 

Jalash .... 

THANA ; KHARIBARI 

Do.. 

Banin 1 snan 

2 

3,009 

14 

(In 1) Bodrajote .... 

Sejitombor, October 

Durga puja . 

2 

150 

15 

22 Balahijhora 

Do. 

Do. 

1 

150 

16 

(In 0) Shyambhanjote . 

Do. 

Du. 

1 

100 

17 

(In 25) Surajmaljoto 

Do, 

Do. 

1 

100 

18 

(In 47) Paharibhito 

Do. 

Do. 

1 

300 

19 

38 Debiganja .... 

Do. 

Do. 

1 

100 

20 

Borokumat 

Do. ... 

Do. 

1 

150 

21 

(In 45) Gurudaynijote 

February, March 

Shibaratri . 

1 

250 

22 

(In 48) Haodabhita 

Sefiteinbor, October, 

Fobniory, Marcli 

( 

Durga puja and Shibaratri 

1 

(in each 
occasion) 

300 

23 

48 Kharibari .... 

September, October 

Durga puja 

1 

300 

24 

46 Kishordoba 

February, March 

Shibaratri . 

2 

300 

25 

20 Dohajuri .... 

Do. 

Dolejatra . 

3 

250 

26 

(In 13) Pomajote .... 

October 

Kali puja (Dwipanwita) 

2 

150 

27 

(In 95) Kangalijoto . 

Do. ... 

Do. 

1 

200 

28 

81 Nakshalbari 

Septeml>er or Octolier 

Durga puja and Kali puja 

1 

(in each 
occasion) 

500 

20 

(In 87) Oarishjote .... 

February, March 

Shibaratri . 

2 

400 

30 

(In 4) Gaganiramjoto 

October 

Kali puja . 

1 

100 

31 

(In 35) Tarabarijote 

Do. ... 

Haribola 

1 

100 

32 

fin 28) Chunilaljote 

Do. ... 

Mohanun . 

1 

100 

33 

(In 89) Manjayajote 

Do. 

Kali puja . 

2 

150 

34 

(In 00) Manikjote .... 

THANA : KALIMPONG 

Do. . . . Do. 

KALIMPONB SUBDIVISION 

1 

150 

35 

5 Podong (Topkhana) 

January 

Agricultural Exhibition mela 3 

1,500 

36 

(In 24) Ifhhay Busti 

Do. ... 

Religious 

3 

500 

37 

Boni Mela .... 

Do. 

Makar Sankranti 

4 

3,000 


Source : — By courtesy of the Superintendent of Police, Darjeeling. 


IM 


( 


TABLE 10.2B— LISTS OF HATS ^MARKETS) 


Serial 

No. 

Name of the Market or 
Hat 

Loi'atioii 

Mam itema of I>iihiiiohh 

Days of operation 

1 

2 

3 4 

8ADAR SUBDIVISION 


1 

Darjeeling Market 

P. S. Darjeeling 

Orange, potato 

Daily 

2 

Jorebungalow Market 
Sonada Market 

P. S. Joro Bungalow 

. Potato, neo, cardamom . 

Daily 

8 

Do. . 

. Vegetable, raradamom 

Sunday 

4 

Pulbazar Market (Bijan- 
bari) 

P. S. Pulbazar 

Potato, chirata^ orange 

Friday 

6 

Ladhama Market . 

Do. . 

Cattle, potato, chirata, orange 

Wednesday 

6 

Ranibir Bazar 

Do. . 

Potato, chirata^ Cardamom, 
orange 

Sunday 

7 

Singh Mara 

Suldiiapokri Market 

Do. . 

Cardamom, potato, chirata 

Do. 

8 

P. S. Sukhiapokri 

Potato, chirata^ butter, peas 

Daily 

0 

Pokhariabong Market 

Do. . 

. Cardamom, Eiiglinh vegetable, 
potato 

Sunday 

10 

Simana Barar 

Do. 

Potato, f)eaH, English vegetable 

Daily 

11 

Monbhanjan . 

Do. . 

Potato, chirata, butter . 

Thursday 

12 

Rongliranliot 

P. S. Rangli Hanglioi 

Maize, vegetable 

Sunday 


KURSEONG SUBDIVISION 


13 

Kurseong Market . 

P. S. Kurseong 

Maize, cereals, potato, egg. 

Sunday 




tobacco 


14 

Tindharia Market 

Do. . 

Maize, coreiils, egg, milk . 

Do. 

15 

Sepahidhura Market 

Do. . 

(Cereals, potato, vegetable. 

Do. 




milk 


10 

Mirik Bazar . 

P. S. Mirik • . 

Cardamom, vegt^tabk' 

Do. 




SILIGURI SUBDIVISION 


17 

New Bagdogra Hat 

. P. S. Siliguri . 

Paddy, rice, vegetable. Potato 

Sunday 

18 

Salbari Hat . 

Do. . 

•* . Paddy, potato, fish 

Wednesday 

19 

Kaprut Hat . 

Do. . 

Do. 

Monday 

20 

Matigara Hat 

Do. . 

Paddy, ric(5, battened rice. 

Tuesday, Friday 




rice, parched rice, jute 


i21 

Siliguri Hat . 

Do. . 

Paddy, fish, dal, gur 

Sunday, Wedm^sday 

22 

Kharibari Hat 

P. S. Kharibari 

Paddy, rice .... 

Monday, Friday 

23 

Fudbari Hat 

Do. . 

Rice, vegetable, milk 

Sunday 

24 

Batashi Hat 

Do. . 

Rico, vegetable 

Wednesday, Saturday 

25 

Naxalbari Hat 

Do. 

Paddy, rice, vegetable, gur, fish 

l^iesday, Saturday 

26 

Phanaidewa Hat 

P. S. Phansidowa 


Sunday, Thursday 

27 

Hashigarah Hat 

Do. . 


Monday, Friday 



KALIMPONG SUBDIVISION 


28 

Kalimpong Market 

. P. S. Kalimpong 

Egg, butter, betelnut 

Wc^dnesday, Saturday 

29 

Sombari Hat 

P. S. Ganibathan 

Dal, vf'gotable, egg 

Monday 




Source : — By courtesy of the 'Joint Director of Agriculture (Marketing), West Bengal. 
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VILLAGE DIRECTORY 


This directory renders an account of each Village and each Ward of a Town entered 
on the Jurisdiction Lists for each thana maintained by the Director of Land Records and 
Surveys, West Bengal. It gives the J. L. number, name, and area of the village, and, 
where inhabited, its number of occupied houses, population, number of literates, with the 
livelihood of the population classified into eight major livelihood classes of which four 
are agricultural and four non-agricultural. The four agricultural livelihood classes 

are — I — Cultivators of land wholly or mainly owned and their dependants, II — Culti- 
vators of land wholly or mainly unowned and their dependants. III — Cultivating • 

labourers and their dependants and IV — Non-cultivating owners of land ; Agricultural 
rent receivers and their dei)endants. The four Non-agricultural livelihood classes are 
persons, including their dependants, who derive their principal means of livelihood from 
V — Production other than cultivation, VI — Commerce, VII — Transport, and VIII — 
Other services and miscellaneous sources. 

The villages or towns of a thana are grouped under its name and the total of each 
column has been struck for each thana with an account of its rural and urban population. 
Thanas have been arranged according to the census code serial. 

Symbols will frequently be seen against the name of a village or town, and they indi- 
cate that the institution which the symbol denotes is physically situated within the 
village. The symbols are : — 

P denotes Primary School 


s 


High English School 

H 

>> 

Hospitals, A. G. or F.R.E. Hospitals 

I) 

>> 

Dispensaries 

Rh 

99 

Rural Health Centres 

PO 

99 

Post Offices 

M. A. 

99 

Municipal Area 


Where figures like 5P or 2S or 2H, etc., occur they denote that the mauza or town - 
has five Primary Schools or 2 High Schools or 2 Hospitals, etc. 

I 

J. L. Name of Village Area of No. of Popii- No. of I II III IV V VI VII VIII 

No. or Village or oeimpiod lation litoratefl 

Town / Ward Town / houses 
Ward 
in acres 

1 2 3 4 5 0 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 

8ADAR 

SUBDIVISION 


1 P. 8, Darjeeling 


1 

Tukvar Tea Es- 


624 

2,773 

400 

46 .. .. .. 2,630 

26 

3 

60 


tate 6P 






* 




Single Tea Es- 

3,218-01 

400 

1,674 

339 

66 .. .. 1,471 

7 

• • 

40 


tate 








80 


Bcunesbeg Tea 


187 

784 

196 

. . . . . . . . 693 

8 

3 


Estate 








16 

2 

Rangit Forest . 

697-00 

1 

20 

2 

4 

. . 

• . 

3 

Badmtam Tea*^ 


247 

2,277 

212 

. . 2,147 

16 

11 

104 


Estate, P f 

Badamtam D. I. f 

2,863*33 

29 

106 

3 

•• •• •• •• •• 


, , 

106 


Fund J 









4 

Lama's Garden. 

240-03 



Included in the Badamtam Tea Estate (J. L. Nd. 3) 


1 

67 

6 

Phubsring Tea 

1,367*63 

201 

1,060 

224 

988 

4 


Estate 








168 

6 

Pattabong Tea 

690*60 

195 

008 

186 

667 

83 

• • 


Estate 







3 

83 

7 

Lebong Tea 

1,867-61 

248 

1,364 

231 

•• •• •• 1,264 

14 


Estate (Vah. 
Tukvar) PO 


168 


I 



J.L 

Kamo of Villase Area of 

No, 

of 

Popu- 

No. of 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

No. 

or 

Village ooccupied 

lation 

literates 










Town/Word or Town / 

houses 













Word 














in aores 












1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1 

P. S, Darjeeling — ooncld. 












8 

Boom Tea Ks- 

1,268-70 

309 

1,473 

237 





1,363 

34 

2 

74 


tate, 2P 













0 

Singtom Tea 

Estate, 2P 

1,840- 19 

588 

2,614 

395 


30 



2,155 

184 

18 

227 

ft 

Riahihat Tea 

500-00 

175 

721 

191 


. , 



681 

7 

4 

29 


Estate, 2P 













11 

Salu Tea Estate, 

284-00 


Included 

in J. L. 

No. 3 of Jore Bungalow P. S. 





12 

Rishihat Khos- 

511-82 

100 

478 

58 

314 

134 

19 



9 


2 


mahal 













13 

Barbatia Khas- 

236-33 

67 

407 

31 

328 

52 

4 


4 



19 


mahal 













14 

Bloomfield Tea 

721-04 

226 

1,000 

125 


. , 



897 

64 


39 


Estate, P 













15 

Sidarpong, P 

884-80 

118 

636 

96 





520 

5 


11 

16 

Happy Valley 

149-18 

139 

684 

76 





597 

58 

. . 

29 


Tea Estate 













17 

Hill Cart Koa<l 

52-20 




Included in Urban Area 






18 

Rungnoet T. E. 

3»»-9U 

107 

51 9 

149 





427 

2 

1 

89 

19 

Darjeeling 





Intruded in Urban Artm 







Stointhal T. E. 


31 

161 

15 





152 

6 


3 


Burdawan R. 


189 

914 

339 

188 


2 


236 

21 

6 

401 


Estate 

Jalapahar Can- 


371 

1,709 

810 

17 




105 

57 

2 

1.628 


tomnent 

^2,605-63 














Lobong Caiiton- 


262 

999 

564 





49 

41 


909 


merit 



• 











Patlaybas and 


40 

200 

61 





85 

50 


71 


Boom Reserve 
Forest 













20 

Qing Tea Estate 

Banock Bum T. 

1,723-22 

436 

2,284 

351 





2,130 

37 

8 

10 

21 

712-96"| 


• 

» 










E. 


213 

980 

215 

, , 

. , 

. , 


890 

5 

2 

83 

22 

Minohu T. E. • 

443-86 J 












23 

• 

Alubari T. E, 

f 

65 

266 

45 

10 

. . 



198 

. . 


58 


p 

Aloobari Busty I 

Li,29008 ^ 

8 

44 

5 

44 

-- 

•• 


•• 

• • 

•• 

• • 


Pandam T. E. J 

1 

^209 

1,052 

260 

76 


. . 


790 

99 


87 

24 

Charles Field 

268-64'' 












26 

Dawaipani Tea 

1,236-00 

y 350 

1,674 

166 

1 




1,528 

38 


107 


Estate 

1 











Darjeeling Municipality 













22P. 6S. 6H, 3D, Rh, 
6PO M.A. 














Ghoom 


1,241 

5,924 

1,929 

467 

4 

3 


712 

884 

488 

3,366 


Colinton . 


914 

4,445 

2,109 

320 

2 

5 

5 

262 

354 

256 

3,241 


Club 


600 

3,238 

1,533 

9 



19 

219 

374 

132 

2,486 


Chandmari 


885 

4,337 

2,180 



5 

3 

430 

1 ,354 

104 

2,441 


Lower Beeoh . 


887 

3,799 

2,118 

12 

2 

, . 

33 

445 

900 

306 

2,101 


Wood 













Bazar 


907 

3,965 

1,919 

77 



10 

. 450 

1,317 

212 

1,899 


Birch Hill 


388 

1,646 

868 

13 


1 

19 

123 

100 

22 

1,368 


Bhutia Busty •. 


634 

2,659 

903 

14 

5 


14 

217 

253 

40 

2,116 


Kutohery 


668 

3,307 

1,466 

32 




383 

419 

236 

2,237 


Sin^m Power 
House 


23 

109 

23 






1 


108 


Sidrapong Power 


35 

176 

52 





1 


. . 

175 


House 














Total 


7,182 

33,605 

15,100 

944 

13 

14 

103 

3,242 

5,966 

1,796 

21,637 


Rural 


6,035 

29,566 

6,071 

1,079 

216 

25 


22,661 

874 

64 

4,657 


Urban 


7,182 

33,606 

15,100 

944 

13 

14 

103 

3,242 

6,966 

1,796 

21,637 


•nMd total 

26322*67 

13.217 

63,171 

21,171 

2,023 

229 

39 

103 

26,893 

9,830 

1,900 

29,194 



■cm or 
40-36 
•q. milot 













T. E< denotee Toa Estate. 



J. L. 

Nmiiie of Village Area of No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 

I 

II III IV 

V 

VI 

vn 

vm 

No. 

or 

Village or occupied 

lation 

litoratoB 






Towns/Ward 

Town/ houses 











Ward 












in aoros 










1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 0 10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

2 P, 

S. Jore Bungalow 











1 

Kael and Sidra- 

406-76 

174 

770 

J65 

5 

3 

730 

18 


20 


bong T. E. 








2 

Lingia Tea Es- 

664-10 

220 

1,035 

75 



982 

5 

4 

44 


tate 










S 

Marial>ong Tea 

187-15 

78 

394 

26 



389 



5 


Estate 










4 

Tiimsong Tea 

441 -00 

191 

775 

88 



746 

4 


25 


Estate 










6 

Tumsong Khaj- 

176-65 

58 

365 

45 

209 

142 

6 


8 



rnahal. P 











0 

Mim Tea Estate 

90.5 02 

209 

1,031 

221 



1,010 



21 

7 

Pariuaguri Khas- 

1.175-20 

115 

606 

51 

483 

1^3 




mahal 











8 

Ghoumpahar 

3.1 95 -00 

121 

612 

102 


I 

128 

20 

17 

446 


FonMt 











9 

Pulnngdong 

1,548-90 

181 

1,121 

256 

963 

93 J 

16 


1 

47 


Khosn iibal P 










10 

Pulnngdong 

251 -501 











T. E. 

r 

246 

J ,346 

231 



1 ,323 

9 


14 

11 

Piibong Tea 

1,021 -OOj 










Estate 2P 










12 

Kusuiiiboiig T.E., 

p 

1,4.35-00 

241 

1,2,32 

120 


22 

1,091 

2 

•• 

117 

13 

Jorebunglow 

1,061-83 

Ineliidod 

ill Grbaii Area of Darjeeling Municipality 





14 

Jarolhatta 

215-11 

XTninhahited area included in J. L. No. 8 of Darjeeling P 

. S. 







Inhabited area included in Darjet6ing Municipal Area 





16 

Senchal Eorost 

7,461-88 

249 

1,231 

243 



694 

48 

55 

434 

16 

Rangaroong T. 

368-34 

81 

361 

52 



330 

9 

3 

19 


E. 











17 

Dooteria Forest 

8-77 



Included in 

J. L. No. 15 





18 

Rangbul G. RH. 

p 

1,007-48 

79 

394 

139 

28 

5 

48 

42 

81 

190 

10 

XT 

Dooteria T. E. T* 

4,461 -41 

226 

2,522 

J 13 

553 

2 

1,793 

50 

8 

116 

10 

Hope Town T. E. 

536-00 



Jntiludcd in 

J. L. No. 26 





.21 

Hope Town 


'247 

1,258 

1 53 

13 

3 

711 

137 

8 

386 


Settlement 












Kaioj Valley 

T. E. 1 

Tungsong T. E. 


281 

1 ,663 

394 



1,577 

4 

-• 

82 


>^4,796-39 - 

176 

985 

195 



964 

7 


14 


Mondakoti T. E. 

497 

2,09] 

276 


6 

2,026 

16 

, , 

43 


Oaks T. E. 


144 

821 

70 



776 

10 

1 

34 


Cedars T. E. 


148 

606 

64 



593 

1 


12 


Rangmook T. E. 


^324 

1 ,665 

66 



1,614 

20 


31 

22 

Son^a C. RR, 

296-17 

93 

489 

1 16 

35 


20 

162 

83 

189 


2P 











23 

Sonada Forest . 




Irnduded in J. L. 

No. 1 5 





24 

Sonada Brewery 

106-62 

102 

774 

161 

1 


18 

9 

8 

738 


PO 











25 

Hill Oart Rood 

18-10 


Included in J. b. Nos. 15, 18. 22 tuid 24 





26 

Ringtong T. E. 

1,464-76 

197 

2,021 

192 

.. 


1,827 

89 

4 

101 


(Qunawar) 











27 

Rin^ng T. E. 
(Margaret 

Hope) 

Nahore T. E. 

1.632-46 

328 

1,528 

330 



1,378 

14 

• • 

136 

28 

1.160-00 

211 

1,242 

122 


• • • • ■ • 

1,208 



34 


(Balason) 











. Tolil 

(EnUrtly Rural) 36,122-18 6,217 

28,944 

4,069 

2,290 

122 279 

21,988 

878 

tn 

VM 


50*44 
S^. mllM 


T. E. denotes Tea Estate. 


lAA 



VIII 


J. L, 

Nalne of Village 

Aroa of 

No. of 

No. 

or 

Village or 

occupied 


Town/Ward 

Town/ 

Ward 

houses 



in acres 


1 

2 

3 

4 

3 P. 8, Pulbazar 

.1 

Included 


1 

Singalila Forost 

181 


P, Rh 

in J. L. 
No. 1 of 
Sukhia- 



• 

pokri P.S. 


2 

Chebu Lama's 
Estate 23P 
Bijanbari Es- 

29,988*98 

139 



tate, Pool- 

Bazar Rh, PO 




Bijanbari Es- 


166 


tate, Bijanbari 



• 

Bijanbari Es- 


169 


tate, Nore 
Bijanbari Estate, 


49 


Liingohukro 
Bijanbari Estate, 


93 


Samalbong 
Bijanbari Es- 


40 


tate, Anandon 
Bijanbari Es- 


61 


tate, Lingten 
Bijanbari Es- 


65 


bari, Sirishay 
Karmi Estate, 


120 


Nay a Busty 
Karmi Estate, 


so 


Kajum 

Karmi Estate, 


79 


Singla 

Karmi Estate, 


123 


Goke 

Karmi Estate, 


123 


Takbia 

Karmi Estate, 


149 

• 

Nezi 

Lodhoma, D. I. 


58 


Fund Kh 
Rimbick D. I. 


44 


Fund 

Khasmahal, 


108 


Majua 

Khasmahal, 


149 


Singbung- 

Dara 




Khasmahal, 


160 


Dangia 

Khasmahal, 


7 


Dangia Bazar 
Khasmahal, 


264 


Kelling 

Khasmahal, 


191 


Lomagaon 

EJiasmeSial, 

• 

221 


Kainjalia 

Khasmahal, 


164 


Jhepi 

Khasmahal, 


29 


Jhepi Bazar 
Khasmahal, 


296 


Kangkibong 

Khasmahal, 


105 


Hatta 


• 




222 


Lodhoma 

Khasmahal, 


97 


Narnia 

Khasmahal, 


272 


Rimbiok, I 




Khasmahal, 
Rimbiok, n 


168 





Popu- 

lation 

No. of 
literates 

I 

II 

ni 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

947 

61 

340 

273 

132 



Split up as follows 


463 

136 

19 

13 

•• 

690 

IHO 

. . 

26 

21 

921 

186 

915 

• . 

. . 

206 

26 

179 

9 

12 

417 

36 

341 

68 


216 

22 

185 


22 

318 

61 

224 

93 

1 

276 

44 

168 

66 


597 

114 

370 

191 

25 

429 

61 

263 

133 

32 

242 

3 

44 

144 

6 

603 

21 

329 

262 

12 

626 

3 

662 

67 

• • 

914 

16 

670 

341 

3 

292 

46 

54 

9 

• • 

219 

61 

83 

5 

66 

562 

66 

464 

87 

4 

1,113 

168 

1,058 

16 

2 

806 

105 

633 

148 

4 

39 

9 

34 


• • 

1,308 

216 

787 

472 

17 

982 

79 

711 

266 

• • 

973 

102 

605 

388 

57 

863 

76 

669 

161 

47 

126 

39 

43 

4 

42 

1,676 

183 

1,413 

164 

1 

630 

70 

450 

180 

a • 

1,435 

69 

1,293 

112 

• s 

643 

2 

!kll 

5 

a a 

1,697 

61 

1,115 

468 

21 

1,020 

192 

770 

191 

69 


IV V VI vu 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


115 



87 


48 

194 


189 

47 

161 

10 

325 


0 



. . 



6 


3 



6 


7 



2 




. . 

42 


8 



3 


4 



7 


2 

20 


26 


3 

7 

a a 

• • 

T 

•• 

•• 

a a 

a a 


- 

•• 

•• 

•• 


31 

80 


112 


13 

50 


13 



. . 


7 


37 

•• 


•• 


9 

. . 

. . 

11 

1 


1 


1 

1 

4 

1 


26 

a • 

1. 

• • 


1^ 

a a 

• - 

. - 


23 


.. 

- • 


6 


. . 

27 

• • 

9 


1 

•• 

•• 

6 


•• 


•• 

•• 

a a 

29 

. • 


1 

a a 

19 



2 

a a 

a a 

•• 

•• 

3 


a • 

a a 

. . 

a a 


Ol 


t 


mi 



i, L. I^ame of Village Area of 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. o^ 

I 

It 

lit 

IV 

V 

VI 

Vll 

vm 

No. or 

Village or 

occupied lation 

literates 








Town /Ward 

Town/ 

Ward 

hoUBOB 












in aoroB 












1 2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

S P.8. Ptdbazar — conoid 













3 Murmidong 


ri3i 

646 

14 

609 

136 







•1.646 -00 

1 83 

491 

67 

484 

e • 

7 

•• 

•- 

-- 

•• 

•• 

4 Kolbong P J 

6 Chongtong T. 

1 

r720 

3,208 

83 





3,079 

26 

3 

101 

E., 2P 

>2,289 -no 

■s 










Liza Hill, T E . ^ 

I 

L180 

739 

198 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

696 

3 


40 

Total 33,923-48 

6,281 

28,029 

t.S13 

18,071 

4,460 

682 

9 

4,166 

676 

13 

1,074 

(Entirely Rural) 

acres or 
63-01 
iq. miles 














4 P. S, Sukhiapokri 


1 

Singalila Foreat *| 

1 

^42468-00 

72 

341 

39 

174 



126 

14 


28 


Tonglu Forest J 












2 

8imana liasti P 

11 -37 

61 

176 

68 



3 

24 

48 


101 

S 

Stikiapokri 2P, 

20-08 

403 

1,864 

607 

28 

8 

60 

311 

427 

2i2 

818 


Rh, PO 












4 

MimNagri Range 

3,292 -00 

104 

749 

129 

14 


, , 

366 

61 

54 

205 


2P 












6 

Pokhribong D. 

1. Fund 
Pokhribong 

^664-83 

r 86 

367 

146 

86 

8' 

4 

1 67 

105 

16 

90 



Khosmahal 


\ll4 

614 

102 

690 

-- 

23 

.. 

•• 

•• 

1 

6 

Samrik T. E. 

1,100-00 

226 

1,018 

168 




952 

14 


52 


(Simripani) 












7 

Molatry T. E. 

874-41 

306 

1,169 

193 

. « 

. , 

. . 

1,066 

44 

12 

47 


(Avengrove) 












8 

Dhajea T. E. 

767 00 

190 

897 

163 

-• 

-- 

-• 

843 

41 

-- 

13 

9 

Dhajea Khaa- 

338-64 

74 

382 

27 

243 

10 

126 




3 


mahal P 












10 

Nagri Farm 

1,411-67 

417 

2,034 

264 

, , 

, . 

, , 

1,841 

26 

11 

167 


T. E. P 












11 

Mangarjung T.E.P 

1,390-00 

463 

2,282 

442 

. . 

. . 

. . 

2,184 

7 

22 

69 


(Nagri T.E.) 












12 

Sungma T. E. P 

660-00 

243 

1,204 

-:27 

, , 

, , 

, , 

1,076 

8 

21 

09 


(Sagmaru) 












13 

Turzum T. E. P 

664-29 

197 

968 

177 

•• 

•• 

•• 

922 

•• 

1 

45 

14 

Solimbong T. E. ^ 

1 r 

■ 263 

1,174 

277 

.. 

.. 

.. 

1,118 

13 


43 


(Boolbong) 

y 2,200 -00 i 











16 

Chamung T. E. P ^ 

1 1 

108 

1,101 

148 

• • 

• • 

. • 

1,042 

9 

• • 

60 


16 

Rongbong Basti 

1,640-67 

144 

719 

26 

698 

36 

40 

3 

• . 

43 


(Aohhalal 

Hatta) 








1,111 


60 

17 

Seyok T.E.P . 

1,180-10 

203 

1,176 

176 

-- 

-- 

-- 

4 

18 

Gopcddhara Tea 

820-00 

202 

1,024 

66 



, , 

984 

20 

20 


Estate P 












Total 

(Entirely Rural) 

69,291 *96 
acres or 
92-64 
sq. miles 

3,666 

19,266 

9,293 

1,733 

61 

166 

4 14,011 

640 

340 2,004 




T.E. denotes Tee Estate. 



J. L. Ntfme of.Village 

Area of 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 

I 

n 

UI 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

vm 

No. 

or 

Village or occupied lation 

literates 







Toiim/Ward 

Town/ 

Ward 

houses 













in acres 













1 

2 

3 


4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

6 P. S. Rangli Rangliot 


- 











1 

Kambal Tea 

1,749-00 


333 

1,689 

269 





1,613 

3 

2 

21 


Estate 









2 

Teesta Valley 

13,377-58 


17 

88 

19 

64 




20 



14 


Forest 2P 













3 

• Lapohu Tea 

730-70 


144 

798 

104 

, , 




704 

11 

11 

72 


Estate PO 












4 

Peshok Tea 

3,512-40 


513 

2,170 

694 


, , 



2,155 

3 


12 


Estate 3P 











6 

Bara Mungwa P . 

666 -44 


04 

756 

62 

414 

254 

63 

18 




6 

6 

Chota Munewa 

502 -69 


66 

347 

62 

245 

93 

0 

, . 

. . 





2P 














7 

Takling Khas- 

567 -80 


113 

648 

114 

491 

40 

114 





3 


mahal P 














8 

Soriang Khas- 

605 -33 


160 

899 

161 

777 

47 

59 





16 


mahal 














9 

Chogra Khas- 

907 -46 


160 

641 

110 

600 

23 

10 



H 




mahal 2P 














10 

Kolbong Khas- 

394 >11 


50 

256 

31 

229 

25 

2 

, . 






raahal P 














11 

Kayak Khas- 

63-30 


9 

50 

13 

50 

, , 


, , 






mahal 














12 

Lingding Khas- 

384.93 


67 

336 

41 

259 

7 

70 

, . 

, , 





mahal 














1.3 

Tukdah Forest . 

1,871 >00 


148 

650 

81 

. . 



, , 

459 

14 

33 

153 

14 

Lopchu Khas- 



r 33 

216 

17 

215 

• • 



, , 





mahal 

y 271-40 



• 











Lopchu Hazar 

1 


1 n 

100 

16 

38 

20 

1 

•• 

11 

28 


2 

15 

Tukdah 

789-47 


261 

1,217 

13 

946 

248 

9 





14 

16 

Singringiam 

320-80 


80 

419 

72 

352 

36 

31 

. . 

. , 




17 

Manedara 

886-72 


129 

606 

67 

510 

170 

16 

. , 

, , 

• • 



18 

Tukdah Tea 

1,638-03 


350 

1,703 

,• 288 

• • 




1,511 

21 

17 

154 


Estate 3P 











19 

Dawaipani 

423-17 


98 

632 

34 

685 

30 


, , 



. , 

8 

20 

Senchal Forest . 



Included in J. 

L. No. 16 of Jore Bangalow 

P. S. 






21 

Pubong Khas- 

641-14 


133 

916 

282 

622 

245 

, . 

1 




48 

mahal 














22 

Rongli Kongliot 

811-93 


235 

1,161 

52 

, . 

. . 


, . 

1,047 

16 

13 

85 


T. R. 2P Po 
(Rungi Roong) 














23 

Tukdah Canton- ^ 



' 37 

236 

78 

. . 

4 

85 


1 

6 

9 

131 


ment 

Hum Tukdah 

1893-23 

4 

68 

268 

83 

48 

18 

109 


25 

5 


63 


Khasmahal 

Mani Kazar Khas- I 



23 

80 

32 

17 

5 

14 


11 

5 


28 


mahal J 














24 

Gielie T. E. P . 

4,892 -00 


277 

1,462 

294 

, , 

, . 

, , 


1,329 

0 

15 

100 

25 

Pumong T. E. • 

720-00 


200 

1,075 

189 

11 

J 



1,001 

12 


47 

26 

Mangpii Cin- 

1 

^ 1,201 

6,910 

1,094 

7 

•5 

, , 


5,705 

10 

6 

177 


chona Plant- 
ation lOF. 

H, Rh. PO 

1 














Rongchong Khas- 

!- 37,661-51^ 


16 

86 

12 

72 

7 

. . 


5 


, , 

2 


mahal • 

Lahdah Khas- 



141 

819 

123 

574 

47 

20 


69 

53 


56 


mahal 

Reshep Bazar 


L 

78 

351 

119 





81 

134 

11 

125 


Khasmahal 















Namring T. E. . "1 

1 


"244 

1,220 

202 

. . 

. . 

. « 


1,142 

15 

9 

54 


Included 
► in J. L. 
No. 24 

- 












1 


Ginglam T. E. . J 



203 

1,010 

172 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

967 

2 


41 


Tista Valley T. E. 

Ditto 

e 

497 

2,467 

335 

2 

•• 

-- 

-- 

2,376 

10 

i 

78 


Ttlil 76,022-04 

6,166 

31,3it 

I4U 

7^111 

1,337 

618 

19 

t0,S32 

366 

127 

1,616 


(Entlfoly Rural) 

acres or 














116-76 














H. MllM 


T. B. dMMt* Tm BiUt«. 





I 


u 


m IV 


VII 


vm 


J. L. Nane of Village Area of No. of 
No. or ViUage or occupied 

Town/Ward Town/ houses 
Ward 
in acres 

1 2 8 4 


4 P. S, KuTBecnq — oontd. 


28 

Balasan Forest 

1,738-64 


29 

Sapti Ouri Khela 
Ohar T. £. 

201 -81 

47 

30 

Pairi Kuznari 

171-30 

11 

A1 

Simul Hari T. £. 

1,1« "20 

141 

32 

Jabarhat T. £. 

418-77 

29 

83 

Bara Adalpur . 

664-08 


34 

Kanyan . 

108-41 

5 

36 

Sukna 

21-03 

1 

36 

Sukna Forest 

3,832-00 

47 

37 

Nijkaman 

972-76 


38 

Selim 

318*67 

61 

39 

Lama Gumba 
Forest 

608 -43 


40 

Selim Hill T. E. 

2,160-82 

61 

41 

Morichbong 

2,11004 

41 

42 

Rohini T. E. P . 

1,118-66 

384 

43 

Shibakhula T. £. 
(Gi(9iapahar 

T. E.) 

694 -33 

86 

44 

Giddap^ar P . 

68-27 

162 

45 

Bara Shibakhola 
Forest 

417-00 


46 

Mahaldaram 1 

Forest 


r IH 


Mohan Majhua 

T. E. 

United Majhua 

1-79.31-00 . 


47 

Jungpana T. E. 

266-93 

123 

48 

Sittong Khas- 
mal^ (Mung- 
poo) 

Area in- 
cluded in 

J. L. No 

26 of 

^614 


Sittong Cin- 

Rangli 

Rangliot 



chona Planta- 
tion 

P. S. 

127 

49 

Mahaldaram 

T. E. 

983-82 

62 

60 

Malotar T. E. P 

2,160-00 

117 

61 

Mahanadi 
(Ghoomti) T. E. 
2P. PO 

827 -24 

213 

62 

Lizziepur T. E. 

1,666-02 

166 

63 

Sibaldiola Forest 
(Pagla Jhora) 
Ghayabari Busty j 

^ 423-00 - 

r 3 

1 

[l61 

64 

Gayabari T. E. 

P, PO 

664-87 

68 

66 

Tindharia T. £. 
4P 

1,016-66 

96 

86 

Gitingy T. E. . 

600-00 

169 

67 

Nurbong T. E. . 

1,1 W -00 

142 

68 

Ghunbhati P 

28-94 

106 

59 

SepoydhuraT. E. 

742-49 


80 

Mahanadi Forest 

4,646^00 

1 

61 

Chocklong 

Forest 

0,038-00 

6 




Popu- No. of 
lation literates 


5 

• 7 8 

Uninhabited 

0 

186 

2 

-• 

42 

3 1 

34 

477 

100 

. , 

80 

28 

Uninhabited 


20 

1 12 6 

2 

6 

1 

, , 

160 

36 . . 

Uninhabited 

-- 

326 

22 

Uninhabited 

- • 

218 

28 


166 

8 

. . 

1,461 

196 

, . 

419 

114 

221 

873 

170 

Uninhabited 

-• 

160 

29 

• • 

166 

61 


203 

49 1 


660 

66 

- - 

3,875* 

•670 3,622 176 

33 


673 

126 

-- 



219 

42 

.. 



699 

129 

• • 



1,040 

108 

-• 



783 

79 

m 



17 

-- 

-- 



723 

77 

68 



346 

78 

•• 



392 

76 

• - 



609 

39 

• • 



512 

42 

• • 



471 

37 

Uninhabited 



8 

1 

•• 



18 






V VI 


11 12 13 14 


180 


3 



4 

463 

i 


28 

78 


-• 

2 


.. 


1 

6 




130 

is 


7 

269 

67 

•• 

-• 

197 

2 

6 

13 

162 

4 



1,291 

7 

68 

100 

176 

4 

1 

18 

38 


49 

786 


160 



160 


6 

182 

4 

16 

661 


9 

56 

48 

41 


670 

-- 

-• 

3 

212 

2 

• • 

5 

662 

18 

• • 

29 

871 

62 

27 

80 

777 

. . 

. . 

6 

17 

. . 

• . 


241 

36 

86 

302 

326 

3 

11 

7 

361 

16 

• . 

16 

508 

16 

. * 

-• 

481 

7 

4 

20 

411 

81 

-- 

29 

3 



• • 

18 



• • 


T. C. ^owtaTea VsMe. 


J. L. Name of Village Area of No. of Popu- No. of I II III IV V VI VII • VTTT 

No. or Village or occupied lation litoratea 

Town /Ward Town/ houaes 
Ward 
in acres 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 


6 P, S. Kuraeong — concld. 


02 

Latpanchar 

3,308 -00 

07 

119 

57 

111 

8 


Forest 







63 

Sitong Forest "j 

1 

► 7,882-00 i 

\ 


15 

55 

• • 


Sitong 2P 


1 467 

1,298 

4.59 

1,233 

35 . . 30 

04 

Qola Forest . J 


L 


Uninhabited 



Kuraeong Municipality 
8P, 4S, 4H, 3D, 

PO, MA. 


Ward No. I 

402 

2,282 

1,149 

34 

. . 


8 

252 

440 

200 

1,272 

Ward No. II . 

531 

2,830 

1,360 

7 

8 


10 

459 

111 

350 

1,891 

Ward No. Ill . 

400 

1,507 

554 

7 

. . 

. . 

5 

141 

155 

272 

910 

Ward No. IV . 

190 

1,470 

519 

. . . 




347 

419 

141 

609 

Ward No. V 

477 

2,254 

978 



. . 


153 

479 

470 

1,142 

Ward No. VI . 

299 

1,354 

5.55 





454 

127 

47 

730 

Total 

2,419 

11,719 

5,211 

48 

8 


23 

J,S2H 

1,742 

1,545 

6,526 

Rural 

8,330 

37,858 

7,559 

4,047 

183 

290 

18 

23,847 

1,075 

2,370 

0,027 

Urban 

2,419 

11,719 

5,211 

48 

S 


/23 

1,S26 

1,742 

1,54}1 

6,526 

Grand Total 

. 81,010*61 10,749 

#•,677 

12^870 

4,096 

191 

290 

41 

26,673 

2,818 

3,916 

12,663 


•cm or 
126 -56 
•q. milci 


7 P. S. Mirik 


1 Bukim T. £. 

3,480*11 

730 

3,708 

689 

• • 

. . . 

3,377 

141 


250 

(Tharbu) 











2 Okaity T. E. 

1,085-00 

155 

1,272 

253 

. . 


1,200 

9 

, , 

3 

(Kongdong), P 











3 Kuhein Forest . 

505 -00 

14 

72 

8 


. . . 

72 

. , 

, , 

, , 

4 Phuguri I’erest 

1,589 ■04 

352 

1,050 

10^ 

. . 

. . . 

1,005 

10 

. . 

34 

6 Sourini Basti 

1,120*06 

293 

1,420 

317 

919 

. - 1 

393 

37 

. , 

71 

3P. 











0 Mirik Khas- 

2,006*79 

305 

1^993 

272 

1,726 

80 

40 

33 

, , 

116 

mahal 2P, Rh 










PO 











7 Marina T. E. P 

1,720*11 

134 

1,080 

103 

58 


920 

’0 

4 

92 

8 Majua Forest 

1,040*00 

14 

72 

6 



72 

, , 

, , 

, . 

9 Singbulli T. E. P 

929*61 

207 

1,184 

173 



1,163 

7 

. . 

24 

10 Tingling T. E. . 

1,662*00 

140 

024 

167 



674 

7 

. . 

43 

1 1 Patong T. E. . 

1,400*00 

206 

888 

68 



847 

9 

, , 

32 

12 Manjha Forest 

3,949 *98 

78 

386 

23 



307 

. . 

2 

17 

(Panighata 











F. R.) 











18 New Fallodi T. E. 

3006*00 

433 

1,721 

313 

. . 

. 

1,679 

32 

. , 

no 

(Ghyabari) 







f 




Total 











(Entirtly Rural) 

24,069*10 

3,192 

16,136 


2,702 

80 

. . 12,260 

297 

6 

791 


•cnt or 


37-66 
•q. iiilos 


T. B- donotos Tea Botate. 

m 




J. L. STame of Village Area of No. of Popu- No. of I II III IV V VI VII VIII 

No. or Village or oooupied lation literates 

Town /Ward Town/ houses 

Ward 
in acres 

1 2 3 4 6 6 7 8 0 10 11 12 13 14 


8ILIGURI SUB-DIVISION 
8 P, 8, SUiguri 


I 

Sitong Forest 

059*00 

08 

478 

76 


. . 

348 

60 

10 

70 

2 

Sivoke HUl . 

3,657 *00 

76 

362 

100 


. . . 

13 

28 

122 

109 

• 

Forest PO 











3 

Sivoke Forest . 

3,448 *00 

44 

134 

30 


12 

58 

16 

9 

39 

4 

Champashari 

2,733 *00 

62 

131 

23 


. . 

131 



. . 


Forest 











5 

Mahanadi Forest 

2,623 *00 

12 

49 

4 


. . . 

49 



, , 

6 

Sukna Part 1 

61*63 

107 

668 

96 



633 

4 

8 

13 

7 

Sukna Forest 

822 *00 

48 

196 

46 21 

8 

. . 

4 

33 

79 

50 

8 

Kamalabarir 

62*57 "1 











Ohhat 

1 

» 94 

669 

69 1 

3 

. . 

639 


1 

16 

9 

Khoklong Ohhat 

00*80 ^ 










10 

Paharu 

172*60 

30 

131 

34 

97 

. . 



. , 

, , 

11 

Chota Adalpur . 

191 *70 

11 

42 

13 

29 

. . 

. 



. . 

12 

Khoklong . 

294 *03 

24 

146 

41 

96 

3 


6 

. . 

1 

13 

Bara Adalpur 

463 *07 

46 

143 




143 



. . 


Part II 











14 

Khaprul . 

1,111*26 

77 

296 

3 61 

171 

27 

7 

14 

, , 

15 

15 

Patanjharer 

36 *06 ' 











Ohhat 











16 

Fulhari Ohhat . 

73*01 

^ 146 

458 

6 



461 


•• 

7 

17 

Baunibhitar 

60*30 











Ohhat 



• 








18 

Dheznal 

457*10 

19 

97 

1 19 

76 


. . . 


, , 

S 

10 

Patan Ohhat 

176*37 “ 










20 

Patan 

123*84 

[ 


Iiioludod in J. L. 

No. 16 






21 

Fulbari Patanor 

163*38 

I 










Ohhat 











22 

Ruhinir Ohhat . 

44*84 


• 

’Included in J. L. 

No. 8 






23 

Khopalasi P 

421*14 

68 

311 

8 126 

163 


6 

7 

1 

0 

24 

Jhauguri . 

217*86 

39 

166 

4 46 

112 

i 

3 

1 

. , 

2 

26 

J hauguri Ohhat . 

190*63 

612 

1,048 

272 

6 

6 

1 997 

3 


36 

,26 

Rajpairi . 

1 619*31 

r 63 

272 

13 31 

213 

* * 

12 

4 


12 


Methibari 

) 

1 H 

34 

7 



34 




27 

Ohamtaguri Ohhat 

46*80 



Included in J. L. 

No. 26 






28 

Ohamta 

477 *46 

78 

309 

27 81 

217 

6 

2 

, , 

, , 

3 

20 

Panchanai 

334 *09 

37 

176 

20 19 

119 

6 

• . • ■ 

, , 

8 

24 

30 

Nunu Bairagi 

267 *90 

33 

169 

6 

148 

14 

. . • . 

6 

, , 

1 

31 

Nunu Bairagi 

183*66 



Included in J. L. 

No. 6 







Ohhat 











32 

Mohargong T. E. 

2,114*60 

312 

996 

98 

14 

*• 

956 

11 

6 

9 

33 

Purba Karaibarli 

• 122*64 

31 

166 

13 9 

164 


1 



1 


Ohhat 











34 

Oalmakhari 

166*38 

. 11 

63 

16 5 

41 

1 

3 


, . 

3 

35 

Shalbari Ohhat 

17*14 



Uninhabited 








P. II 











36 

Ohampashari P 

245 *67 

22 

129 

16 28 

97 

, . 

3 

* , 

, , 

1 

37 

Duramarir Ohhat 

41*67 ' 










38 

Champashari • 

17*67 

> 410 

604 

66 28 

6 


466 

8 

2 

5 


Ohhat 


J 









30 

Karaibari . 

301 *68 

22 

118 

35 56 

61 


. . 

, , 

, , 

2 

40 

Dariagramer 

19*26 

6 

39 

7 6 

33 


. . 

. . 

. . 

• . 


Ohhat 











41 

Shishabari 

314*14 

12 

68 

2 3 

56 


. . . . 

, , 

, , 


42 

Rupan Ohhat 

6*75 



Uninhabited 







43 

Palash 

646*84 

43 

208 

17 47 

166 


3 



3 

44 

Kalkut 

369 *66 

60 

272 

22 41 

208 

2 

14 

, , 


7 

46 

Kalahari . 

192*1^ 

14 

86 

7 5 

73 


8 

, , 

, , 

a • 

46 

Malabar 

87*07 

13 

69 

5 67 

12 


. . 


, , 

a , 

47 

Mahismari 

1 542*28 

r 37 

162 

11 88 

64 


17 


•• 

3 


Mahishmari 

J 

1 136 

484 

76 

. . 


476 

. . 


0 

48 

Jadubhitar 

150 *64 

22 

123 

16 77 

38 


4 

4 

• . 

• . 


Ohhat 


T. E. denotes Tea Estate. 


167 


J. L, Name of Village Area of No. of Pojw- No. oflli miV V VIVII* Vm 
No. or Village or oooupied lation literates 

Town/Ward Town/ houses 
Ward 
in acres 

1 2 3 4 6* 6. 7 a » la 11 12 13 14 


8 P, 8, Siliguri—conXA, 


49 

Damragayer 

6F-98 

801 

918 

136 





866 

2 

26 

27 


Chhat P 













50 

Mahatram 2P 

349 -24 

17 

78 

3 

31 

47 


• • 


-- 

• • 

• • 

61 

Udaysingh 

634-31 

24 

120 

5 

23 

93 





1 

3 

52 

Shalbari Chhai 

16-90 



Uninhabited 










Part I 













53 

Dhukuria P 

697-61 

04 

289 

33 

28 

254 

, . 


I 

3 


3 

54 

Nichitpur 

414-96 



inchided in J 

L. No. S6 







65 

Bania Khari . ^ 

426-26 

r 33 

128 

6 

31 

80 

-• 

-• 

16 


•• 

4 


Baniakhari . 

1 

104 

431 

166 





430 



1 

56 

Ouria P 

383-75 

86 

208 

20 

71 

120 



12 


, , 

5 

57 

Nimai 

481 -74 

46 

215 

34 

72 

136 



3 


, , 

4 

58 

Jugi Hhita 

616-26 

140 

269 

33 

103 

144 

1 

, . 



, , 

>1 

59 

Panchkulguri 

448 -61 

30 

124 

10 

46 

69 

6 

, , 

. , 


3 

1 

60 

Oouri 

266-68 



inoluded in J. 

L. No. 

16 







61 

Pataner Chhat . 

114-42 



Ditto 








62 

Lalsara Chhat . 

70 -42 



Uninliabited 









03 

Dumriguri 

148 -20 

16 

74 

. 4 

25 

, , 

49 

, . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

7 


Chhat 













64 

Tarahari . 

102-32 

11 

64 

6 

20 

36 

1 

, , 

1 

, , 


2 

65 

Taraharir Chhat 

66-00 

6 

19 

. , 

. , 

17 

, , 


, , 

, , 

, , 

1 

66 

Pantapari Forest 

876-00 



included in J. 

L. No. 67 







67 

Bara Bhita . 

696 -89 4 

- 78 

373 

22 

109 

226 

3 

1 

28 

6 

- - 

1 


Barabhita . J 

1 

L 

64 

I 

, , 

, , 



57 

2 

4 

, • 

68 

Kamalpur 

668 -29 

49 

174 

14 

, , 

, , 

, , 


m 

. . 

. . 

• • 

69 

Mayaram 

615-87 

66 

244 

22 

69 

172 

2 


1 

. . 

. . 

a a 

70 

Paschim Karai- 

26-94 



Uninhabited* 










barir Chhat 













71 

Batlabari 

356-38 

47 

279 

26 

118 

161 

, , 


. . 

, . 

• • 

• • 

72 

Baunibhita 

270-90 

17 

90 

3 

48 

42 

, , 


. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

73 

Lachka 

186-45 

31 

177 

20 

85 

92 

. . 


. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

74 

Bataliguri 

216-46 

14 

90 

3 

26 

69 

1 


1 

3 

. . 

20 

*76 

Rangia P 

743-04 

77 

377 

63 

192 

142 

20 


1 

2 

. • 

76 

Nongtichhara 

213-39 

20 

167 

1-3 

no* 

10* 

37 


. . 

. . 

. . 

k 

77 

Tari 

406-16 

39 

212 

17 

120 

5 

78 

• • 

4 

. . 

. . 

78 

Jitu . "I 

636-06 \ 

^136 

1 

163 

12 

84 

8 

61 


- - 

• - 

• - 

• • 


Jitu . J 

1 

1 149 

406 

26 

, , 

, . 

, , 


301 

. . 

. . 

44 

79 

Bairatishal 

627 -99 

68 

321 

32 

114 

57 

98 


1 

21 

26 

2 

80 

Rup Sing 

371 -05 

46 

220 

65 

34 

188 

. . 


1 

. . 

1 

2 

81 

Dumriguri 2P 

607 -22 

49 

272 

19 

66 

209 

, , 


5 

2 

. . 

. . 

82 

Uttar Bagdogra 

i> 

402 -64 

256 

929 

204 

101 

142 

-- 

• • 

176 

231 

102 

178 

83 

r 

Bhujiaboni 

624 -80 

94 

343 

69 

42 

27 

• • 

• m 

200* 

4 

43 

27 

84 

Dakshin Bag- 

302-31 

53 

237 

20 

91 

66 

a • 

a • 

51 

8 

20 

2 


dogra 





22 








85 

Putimari 

465 -66 

6 

27 

7 

•• 

• • 


6 

a a 

a 

a a 

a a 

86 

Bhujiabanir 

46 -30 

26 

113 

5 

43 

00 

10 


e • 

a a 

a a 

a a 


Chhat 












21 

87 

Lidman P 

840-92 

116 

675 

134 

177 

369 

17 


1 

a a 

a a 

88 

Bharat Sing 

203-64 

20 

114 

18 

59 

54 




a a 


1 

89 

Raja Jhar P 

665-90 

66 

362 

39 

160 

202 




a a 


• • 

90 

Shiabhita P 

600-22 

45 

356 

26 

206 

252 




a • 


• • 

91 

Rangapani 

564-74 

49 

229 

20 

123 

95 




2 


6 

92 

Ranidanga P 

670-61 

86 

496 

94 

142 

273 




. * 


61 

93 

Pelku 

290-97 

42 

187 

5 

66 

120 



• 

. . 


I 

94 

Thikn&ata P 

306-93 

41 

201 

5 

56 

141 

2 



. . 


2 

96 

Kawakhari P 

199-69 

29 

139 

17 

27 

49 

63 



. • 


• • 

96 

Bara Mohan 

717-46 

135 

606 

24 

255 

113 

209 

2 

’i 

7 


17 


Sing 2P 







57 






97 

Kalam 

482 -30 

14 

67 

2 

10 

• • 


• • 

• • 


• • 

98 

Kauakhali 

450-92 

38 

160 

21 

21 

. • 

139 


. . 

. . 


• • 

99 

Patir^un 

485-48 

40 

212. 

O 

• • 

201 

8 


• • 

• » 

a a 

6 

100 

Tomba 

859-18 

7 

43 

% 

• • 

86 

8 

• • 

• • 

•• 

a a 



Mt 



J. L. 

Name of Village 

Area of 

No. of 

Popu- 

lation 

No. of I II 

m 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

vm 

No. 

or 

Village or 

occupied 

literates 







Town /Ward 

Town/ 

Want 

houses 










in acres 










1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 7 8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

S P, S, Siliguri — oontd. 










101 

Mathapari 

500*36 

130 

541 

178 47 


14 

172 

170 

62 

76 

102 

Matigara Hat P 

71*12 

98 

446 

142 6 

i 


74 

190 

4 

171 

103 

Qourcharan . 

1 579*42 


133 

74 6 86 

10 


16 

12 

*• 

4 


Oour Charan 

[ 

1 62 

178 

16 .. 9 

7 


160 

7 

5 


104 

Baragharia 

715*12 

83 

267 

17 .. 174 

. , 

. . 

47 


26 

ii 

106. 

Daknikata 

666*21 

20 

76 

6 .. 68 

, . 


7 




lor 

Foutsingher Chhat 

67*73 

123 

416 

29 

. , 


414 


2 


107 

Mandlaguri 

627*09 

47 

278 

62 72 172 

1 


6 

i) 

6 

17 

108 

Ujanu P . 

563 *31 

r366 

056 

434 



137 

23 

706 

00 


Ujanu 

\l26 

390 

83 

.. 

.. 

368 

1 

14 

7 

100 

Ohokma 

177*17‘' 










110 

Shibnath Das . 

696*00 










111 

Shiliguri 

446*97 

► 


Included in Urban Area 







112 

Kholaising 

864*33 










113 

Gazal Sing 

1,004*02 










114 

Purba Pashu- 

8*29" 











nath Bania 


► 


Uninhabited 







116 

Paschim Paahu- 

3*16, 











natli Barua 











116 

Mocbi Toa Es- 

460*681 











tate (a) 


^ 120 

461 

31 

. , 

, , 

438 

1 

1 

11 

117 

Lohagar (a) 

617*34 1 










118 

Lohagar Forest (a) 678-00 



Uninhabited 







no 

Manjha (a) 

717*04 

33 

127 

44 

. , 

. . 

112 

6 

, , 

10 

120 

Jangla Mech {a) 

60*11 

76 

240 

18 

, , 

. . 

239 

. , 

, , 

1 

121 

Rangmohan (a) 

60*66 



Included in J. L. No. 128 







122 

Bara Chenga (6) 

768*41 

11 

• 46 

23 

. , 

. . 

28 


4 

14 

123 

Marapur (6) 

206*21 

51 

176 

27 

, , 

. . 

176 


. . 

. , 

124 

Chota Chenga 

918*62 



Included in J. L. No. 27 



















126 

Belgachhi (6) . 

72*83 

268 

843 

66 



774 

20 

8 

32 

126 

127 

Udiarip (6) 

Kadma (6) 

663*801 
196* 20 J 

1 173 

762 

,62 

•• 


712 

3 

16 

22 

128 

129 

Panighata (b) . 

M. M. Terai (6). 

2,286*661 
669* 10 J 

^ 187 

944 

89 


** 

840 

39 

9 

50 

130 

Ord. Terai Tea 

443*38 



Included in J. L. No. 126 







• 

Estate (b) 











131 

132 

Tepra Bholn 
Triliauia Tea 

66*92' 

607*22^ 

^ 281 

050 

96 



921 

9 

7 

22 


Estate (b) 











133 

Pantabari Forest 

1,661*00 



Included in J. L. No. 66 








{b) 










134 

Dalkajhar Forest 

6,967*00 

40 

191 

17 93 7 

38 


60 

. . 

. . 

3 


(a) 











136 

Tepu Chamaru (a) 

240* or 

i 


Included in J. L. No. 137 







136 

Omi (a) 

243-23 J 









137 

Gaziram (a) . " 


r 30 

142 

6 68 70 


, , 



, , 

4 


► 617*28 



• 








Qaziram 


1 201 

768 

60 . . 13 

. , 

, , 

669 

6 

37 

54 

138 

Birsing (a) 

661 * 93 

76 

340 

4 151 166 

22 

. . 




11 

139 

Huohai Mallik (a) 

410*51 

42 

174 

16 91 64 

10 

, , 

7 


. , 

2 

140 

Deoan Bhitar Chhat(a) 17*00 



Uninhabited 







141 

Jamidarguri (a) 


r 41 

196 

18 80 100 

. . 


12 



3 


• 

^ 283*04 

< 










Jamidarguri . j 

1 

\ 16 

62 

8 8 64 

. . 

. . 

. . 


. . 

. . 

142 

Jamidarguri r 

77*60 



Uninhabited 








Chhat (a) 











143 

Bhelu (a) . 

410*74 

14 

67 

9 67 

, , 

, . 




. , 

144 

Lohasing (a) 

496*99 

48 

1.36 

9 



127 

4 

, , 

5 

146 

Shirshia Cha 

227*86 



Inolu<led in J. L. No. 66 of Kharibari P.S. 






Bagan (a) 











146 

Nipania (a) 

438*27 



Included in J. L. No. 131 of Kharibari P.S. 





147 

Sebdela (a) 

445*61 

• 


Uninhabited 







148 

Mahasing (a) P . 

358*07 

49 

206 

16 86 99 

18 

, . 

2 


. . 

1 

149 

Nandalal (a) 2P 

352*20 

49 

234 

6 111 88 

24 

, . 

8 


, . 

8 

160 

Deomani (a) 

170* 80 ^ 










161 

Lakshman (a) . 

52*39 

V 202 

617 

41 

. . 

. . 

698 

6 

. • 

18 

152 

Lakshmaner Chhat (ct)63 * 61 

) 










^ (a)— Txaai&ifgd from Nascalbari to SUlguri Polios Station under Govt. Notifioation No. 1479 Pol i dated the 80th Marohi 1927* 
(ft)~Triiiilhmd from Naialbari YoUee St a tion to SiUgurl PoHoe Sta t io n . 



J. L. 

Name of Village 

Area of 

No. of 

Popu* 

No. of 

I 

II III 

IV 

V 

VI 

vn 

vm 

No. 

or 

Village or 

occupied 

lation 

litcratea 









Town/Ward 

Town/ 

Waid 

houaea 












in aoM 











1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

8 

P. 8, 8iUgun — conoid. 











163 

Atal (o) 

774*88 

276 

029 

92 

5 


9 

872 

8 

6 

29 

154 

Mangalsing (o) P 

853*97 

61 

264 

29 

79 

50 

2 

47 

27 

42 

7 

166 

Barajharu (o) 

339*58 

69 

276 

22 

88 

152 4 


16 

5 


10 

156 

Ghuauru (o) . 1 

1 

f 


Included in J. 

L. No. 153 







\ 

[ 716*43 












Ghuauru . . J 

1 

1 163 

641 

25 


. . 


008 


9 

24 

157 

Ragburam (a) . 

358*70 

26 

186 

4 

35 

78 


19 

3 


1 

158 

Nimubhitar 

327*22 

60 

256 

12 


. . 


251 



4 


Chhat (o) 












150 

Bair Bhita (a) 

138*78 

9 

39 

7 

23 

16 

. . 

. . . 




160 

Raghuramer 

115*60 



Uninhabited 









Chhat (a) 












161 

Bhakatram (a) . 

167-11- 

18 

68 

9 

46 

18 4 

. . 





162 

Damdama (a) . 

674"211 

1 











163 Grammanir Chhai (a) 49*76 

164 Orammani (a) . 64*68' 

166 Mingharar Chhai (a) 62* 13 I 
166 Minghara (a) . 148*43^ 


Included in J. L. No. 98 of Kliaribari P. 8. 


SiUffuri MuiUeipality 
SP, 38, H, 2D, 
4Bh, 3PO, M.A. 


Ward No. I 

272 

1,473 

984 

41 

21 

' 

3 

278 

518 

170 

442 

Ward No. II 

418 

2,245 

901 

31 

IK 


4 

20K 

792 

282 

860 

Ward No. Ill . 

168 

903 

663 

12 




J90 

334 

118 

249 

Ward No. IV . 

1,004 

3,868 

2,491 


h 


54 

252 

1,722 

113 

1,722 

Ward No. V . 

365 

1,859 

916 

5 

9 


5 

2S() 

699 

80 

776 

Ward No. VI . 

207 

1,101 

673 


• 



09 

443 

2 

687 

Ward No. VII 

253 

1,052 

670 

6 



is 

291 

172 

61 

509 

Ward No. VIU 

872 

4,638 

1,646 

13 


2i 

19 

640 

1,941 

541 

1,457 

Ward No. IX 

369 

1,973 

636 

. , 




229 

841 

125 

778 

Ward No. X 

482 

2,042 

975 





159 

99 

1,164 

620 

Ward No. XI . 

313 

1,660 

567 

io 

25 

8 


374 

392 

376 

375 

Ward No. XII . 

280 

1,447 

608 

7 

97 

4 


80 

221 

52b 

513 

Ward No. XIII 

217 

1,272 

502 


92 



173 

377 

184 

446 

Ward No. XIV 

338 

2,813 

852 

30 

62 


5 

344 

844 

498 

1,040 

Ward No. XV 

416 

2,636 

1,109 

1 



9 

248 

736 

271 

1,271 

Ward No. XVI 

126 

747 

368 

53 

io 


1 

216 

248 

38 

181 

Ward No. XVII 

98 

673 

216 

60 

22 



235 

127 

1 

228 

Ward No. XVIII 

51 

278 

204 

3 

13 



31 

67 

25 

139 

Total . 

6,239 

32,480 

14,770 

272 

364 

33 

113 

4,369 

10,573 

4,674 

12,182 

Rural . 

9,678 

36.800 

4,636 

5,315 

8,379 

1,080 

37 

16,796 

1,038 

1,446 

1,710 

Urban 

6,239 

3i,4S0 

14,770 

272 

364 

33 

113 

4,369 

10,673 

4,574 

12,182 

Brand Total 

. 79,6a7-10 15,917 

68,280 

18,388 

5,687 

8,743 

1,113 

160 

21,185 

11,811 

8,018 

13,881 


acres or 
124-36 
sg. milit 


9 P, 8. Kharibari 


1 

Antaram • 

483*92 

22 

98 

1 

71 

23 

. . 


, , 



4 

2 

Bajanir Chhat 

7*89 

24 

109 

19 

31 

74 

1 


, , 



3 

3 

Gandagol 

890*84 

41 

207 

18 

56 

136 

8 


. . 



7 

4 

Sahebimm 


r 35 

181 

7 

1 

166 

14 


, . 



, , 



V 583*56 

< 






4 






Saheburam 

f 

1 68 

196 

11 


, , 


• • 

189 



7 

5 

Jibanaing 

415*50 

19 

79 

1 

70 

9 



. . 



. . 

6 

Bhulka 

587*43 

36 

183 

5 

54 

129 



. . 



. . 

7 

Ramdhan 

540*74 

2 

10 

. . 

10 




, . 



, , 

8 

Chayansing 

625*06 

58 

356 

21 

224 

132 






. • 

8 

Shyamdhaa 

378*01 

51 

246 

29 

156 

48 



7 

6 

6 

28 


(a) — ^Tranefemd from Nazalbari Police Btation to Siliguri Police Station. 



J. L. Name of Villa^ Area of No. of Popu- No. of I H Ul IV V VI Vn Vm 
No. or Village or oooupied lation literates 

Town/Ward Town/ houses 
Ward 
in acres 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

9 

P. 8, Kharib<m-—contd. 











10 

Bhogbhita P . 

631 •»! / 

38 

169 

6 

109 

40 

20 

•• 

•• 

•• 

-- 


Bhogbhita . J 

1 1» 

50 

1 

. . 

. . 

. . 

50 

. . 

. , 

. , 

11 

Budhsing 

21015 

34 

139 

13 

121 

18 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. , 

12 

Fulbarir Chhat . 

36*86 

3 

14 

2 

. . 

U 

. . 

. . 

. . 

, . 

, , 

19 

Fulbari . 

862-66 i 

17 

98 

1 

00 

8 

- - 

•• 

-- 

•• 

•• 


Fulbari T .E. . J 

1 

227 

796 

08 

3 

15 


727 

24 

15 

12 

14 

Mn.Tiapii 

184-67 

" 14 

48 

3 

39 

9 

. . 


. . 


, , 

16 

Quabari . 

227-24 

25 

106 

1 

78 

28 




, , 


16 

Dudha 

330-37 

15 

104 

12 

97 

7 

. . 

. . 

, , 

, , 

. , 

17 

Shalbari 

I- 362-71 • 


38 

8 

20 

18 

• - 


- • 

• - 

•• 


Sha Ibari . . ^ 

I 

L 


Included in J. L. 

No. 51 






18 

De buram 

473- 10 

41 

189 

21 

1.32 

42 

15 


. , 

, . 

. , 

19 

Bagha 

1 330-60 ■ 

f" 

76 

3 

43 

32 

. . 




1 


Bagha 

1 

1 


Included 

in J. L. No. 61 






20 

Dohaguri 

665-78 

54 

268 

15 

177 

59 

26 

3 

. . 

. . 

4 

21 

Kelabari . 

484- 12 

53 

257 

18 

94 

100 


31 

15 


17 

22 

Balahijhora 

305-40 

31 

136 

13 

50 

83 

3 





23 

Badora 

127-25 

9 

20 

1 

29 

. . 






24 

JamatuUa P 

107-93 

12 

51 

4 

61 





. . 


25 

Alokjhari P 

346-00 

57 

240 

10 

8 

147 

22 63 





26 

Barsadbhita 

481-72 

86 

413 

91 

174 

43 

5 

2 

si 


68 

27 

Kungarpur 

361-14 

20 

150 

16 

95 

50 





5 

28 

Ghunilal . 

429-35 

22 

116 

9 

93 

21 

i 




1 

20 

Maynaguri 

804-83 

7 

. 30 

3 

30 







30 

Tari P 

508-56 

71 

247 

48 

110 

120 

7 

2 



8 

31 

Chiku 

542-70 

23 

107 

10 

39 

64 





4 

32 

Khopalasi 

450-07 

20 

107 

25 

21 

80 





6 

33 

Duba 

323-43 

24 

134 

21 

67 

71 

4 




2 

34 

Bilakshu . 

643-25 

29 

116 

13 

74 

40 

. . 



. . 

2 

35 

Bairagi P 

571-20 

56 

221 •• 

15 

120 

62 

. . 



. . 

49 

36 

Rangmuni 

277-20 

16 

66 

17 

18 

23 

4 



. . 

21 

37 

Gayen P . 

582-65 

78 

352 

33 

245 

80 

7 

’7 


. . 

13 

38 

Dobiganja P 

626-52 

65 

310 

16 

170 

91 

37 

8 



4 

• 30 

Bhajanpur P 

582-98 

66 

290 

14 

180 

85 

9 

. . 


io 

. . 

40 

Chel^rmari 

417-51 

15 

74 

2 

27 

45 

1 1 

. . 


. . 

. . 

41 

Banchhabhita . 

355-96 

16 

70 

2 

55 

7 

6 

. . 


. . 

3 

42 

Katia P 

408-04 

41 

160 

41 

96 

57 

6 

1 


. . 

. . 

43 

Khuniapukhari 

508-21 

57 

218 

25 

121 

69 

5 

2 


. . 

21 


2P 












44 

Gadhira . 

555-60 

8 

32 

1 

7 

24 


. . 


. . 

1 

45 

Pataram . 

778-51 

82 

395 

42 

237 

128 

i2 !! 

3 


. , 

15 

46 

Kishordoba 

723-34 

82 

385 

05 

205 

140 

10 

2 

‘3 

. . 

25 

47 

Dhupibliita P . 

030-77 

06 

632 

80 

303 

137 

47 

. . 

17 

. . 

28 

48 

Kharibari 8, 

620-64 

202 

770 

16 

184 

88 

37 37 

63 

202 

. . 

159 


Rh, PO 












40 

J agir 

563-06 

57 

286 

49 

91 

^30 

6 34 

1 

. . 

. . 

15 

60 

Arjanmal 

1 648-00 ^ 

fZi 

i 

121 

12 

100 

21 

- • 

• • 


- - 

- • 


Arjanmal . ^ 

1 

L 

319 

73 


. . 

. . 

282 

7 

8 

27 

61 

Chuchurmuohur 

T> 

669-80 

165 

485 

10 



-- 

484 

•• 

. • 

1 

62 

Jr 

Bagulahagi • 1 

1 1 

r 52 

292 

13 

256 

33 

• • . ■ 

, , 



3 


y 668-25 

1 











Bagulahagi . ^ 

1 

1 


Included in J. L. 

No. 53 

• . 

452 




68 

Sonaohalani 

275-31 

123 

463 

84 

, . 

. . 

. . 

5 

. . 

8 

64 

Bhatagachh . 

^ 689-67 \ 

[ 27 

140 

6 

145 

•• 

. . 

•• 

•• 

• • 

4 


Bhatagachh . J 

1 1 

L 


Included in J. L. No. 53 


52 




66 

Meohi Forest (a) 

3,012-00 

14 

54 

5 

. . 

. . 

. . 

2 

. • 

. • 

66 

Mir Janglar 

125-571 












Chhat (6) 

J 











67 

Surajbarer 

62-56> 



Included in J. L. 

No. 132 of Siliguri P. 8. 






Chhat (5) 

[ 











68 

Afnar Sing (6) . 

27-26J 





62 

16 




10 

69 

Siubar (6) 

448-93 

62 

217 

9 

120 

•• 


• - 


T. E. denotOH Tea Estate. 

(a) — Transferred from Naxalbari Police Station vide Govt. Notidcation No. 1479 Pol.* dated the 30ih Maroh 1927. 
a (6) — ^Transferred from Naxalbari Police Station to Ij^haribari Police Station. 
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J.L. 

Name of Village 

Area of 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 

1 

n 

m 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

vm 

Ko. 

or 

Village or 

occupied lation 

literates 







Town /Ward 

Town/ 

Ward 

houses 













in aores 












1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

» 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

9P.S 

• Kharibori — cx>Btd. 













00 

Chhotaganja (6) 

43*76 

37 

17f 

11 

7fl 

04 






2 

61 

Chhotaganjer 

02*70 



Uninhabited 









Chhat (b) 













62 

Jhabar Chhat (o) 

24*18 

00 

203 

31 

. . 




107 



r 6 

63 

Mir Jangla (a) . 

481-66 

17 

61 

2 

18 

30 



4 



64 

66 

Dhanibani (a) . 
Dhanibanir 

67*07 

136-86 

64 

264 

Included in 
30 

mouza Saheburam(2), J. 

L. No.‘4 

238 


4 

12 


Chhat (a) 











66 

Pataram (a) 

262-84 

46 

106 

10 

16 

106 

1 

3 

10 




67 

Suraibar (a) 

407-49 

30 

101 

2 

86 

16 






68 

Surajbar Foreat 

09*00 



Uninhabited 









(o) 













69 

Bara Manirom 

1,048*26 

120 

616 

39 

167 

208 

32 

20 


16 


22 


(a)P 









70 

Kilaram (a) 

474*66 

24 

93 


46 

47 







71 

Ketugabur (a) • 

38.3*79 

63 

320 

26 

166 

141 

3 





ii 

72 

Kamala (a) 

617-21 

14 

78 

17 

22 

62 






4 

73 

Budhkaran (a)P 

677-40 

68 

318 

47 

106 

184 

6 

7 

1 



16 

74 

Fakna (a) 

266-66 

40 

210 

13 

90 

117 



3 


0 

76 

Mudirjangal (a). 

382-19 



Included in 

J. L. 

No. 62 





76 

Satbhaiya (a) . 

628-66 



Included in 

J. L. 

No. 163 of Siliffuri 

P. S. 





77 

Oeni (a) . 

- 682-00 

f.” 

618 

66 

131 

268 

6 


19 

60 

-* 

36 


Oeni . J 


1 


Included in J. L. 

No. 79 







78 

Hodobhitar 

632 -74 



Included in J. L. 

No. 76 








Chhat (a) 







* 






79 

Uttamoliand (a) . 

186-44 

112 

310 

9 

. , 




314 



2 

80 

Bhimram (a) 

717-27 

118 

687 

08 

97 

364 

0 


68 

26 

6 

42 

81 

Nakshalbari (a) . ^ 


r268 

1,362 

283 

41 

14 

60 

7 

111 

620 

108 

311 


H, Rh. PO 
Nak^albari . J 

1* 39-70 

\ 63 

261 

6 

106 

146 







82 

Dayaram (b) 

476-06 

20 

71 

3 

63 

. . * ' 

, , 

, , 


4 


4 

83 

Nehal (b) 

260-38 

20 

106 

6 

34 

66 

. . 





6 

84 

Chhota Moni- 

709-66 

60 

268 

13 

81 

160 






17 


ram (b) P 













86 

Dhdkna (b) P . 

673-87 

82 

302 

23 

83 

200 

6 


. . 

3 


llo 

86 

Madon (a) 

107-24 

• 10 

66 

6 

18 

38 

, , 


. , 




*87 

Ramdhan (a) 

686-36 

81 

330 

27 

60 

240 

20 

, , 

2 

6 


2 

88 

Tukriajhar 

1,389-00 

16 

36 

9 

. , 

. , 

, , 

, , 

23 



13 


Forest (a) 













80 

Manjaya (a) 

172-84 

11 

41 

4 

20 

6 

4 

, , 


, , 


6 

80 

Panthabari (a) . 

473-60 

46 

207 

24 

173 

34 


, , 


, . 



01 

Jorpakri (a) 

191-03 

12 

61 

2 

46 

0 

7 

, . 





02 

Badalbhita (a) . 

477*04 

30 

109 

33 

104 

89 

, , 

. , 




6 

93 

Dangarbhita (a) 

684-03 

102 

601 

36 

486 


. . 

. . 


ib 


. . 

94 

Subal (a) . 

360-17 

18 

80 

1 

30 

60 

, , 

, , 




, , 

06 

Rangali (a) 

483-72 

68 

332 

16 

210 

84 

32 

. . 




6 

06 

Singbhita (a) 

1* 443-06 

f ,6 

81 

. 6 

66 

16 


*- 




-- 


Singbhita . ^ 

1 


Included in 

J. L. 

No. 70 







07 

Uttam Chander 

1,129*36 

162 

663 

40 

, , 


, , 

, , 

647 


, , 

10 


Chhat (a) 













98 

Tharubliita (a) . 
Dagdhn (a) 

360-29*1 

248-00/ 

• 631 

2,267 60 

•* 

** 

*• 

** 

2,184 

, 3 

34 

46 

lOtf 

Dakua (a) 

423-70 

30 

161 

9 

. . 

140 

. . 

0 


. , 

. , 

2 

101 

Dhulia (a) P 

677*64 

81 

380 

17 

6 

321 

3 

43 

, . 

, , 


8 

102 

Duliar Chhat (o) 

12.63 



Included in J. L. 

No. 98 







103 

Jatru (a) 

507*36 

60 

273 

16 

28 

246 

, . 

, , 

, , 

. , 

, , 

, , 

104 

Buraganja (a) . 
Hatidoba (a) 

733*80 

41 

103 

10 

184 

0 



, , 

, . 


, , 

106 

803.46 

78 

341 

11 

811 

22 

7 

, . 

. , 

. . 

, . 

1 

166 

Deoanbhita (o)P 

187*78 

27 

116 

2 

116 

. . 

. . 


, . 

, , 

. . 

, , 

107 

Subalbhita (o) . 

471*63 

38 

167 

14 

163 

, , 

3 


. , 

. , 

. . 

1 

108 

Nazir (o) . 

163*67 

10 

47 

1 

30 

8 

*• 

.. , 

r • » 

•• 

•• 

** 


Total 

60,173-78 

8.S6f 

24,878 2,248 

8,888 

8,738 

818 

884 

8,878 

1,876 

371 

1,184 

(Entlroly Rural) 

aeres ar 













78*40 
iq. Mlltl 













(а) Transfbmd fhn Naxalbairi PoKoe Station to Kfaaribari PoHoe Station. 

(б) Traoaferred from Mkzalbarl PolKoo Station. 


1 « 



Area of 

Nome of Village Village or No. of Popu- No. of 
or Town/ occupied lation literates 

Town/Ward Ward houaea 

in acres 


VI vn vm 


10 P. S, Phanaidewa 


1 Mahideb . 

% Choupukuria P 

3 Krishnapur Cha 

Bagan 

4 Sannyasi Thaner 

Chhat 

6 Sannyasithan 

6 Jabarali . 

7 Jabarali Chhat . 

8 Singi Jhora 

9 Harising 

10 Harising Chhat 

1 1 Kadopani 

1 2 Bhaishdubi 

1 3 Lohakaichi 

14 Rangali 

15 Bhisti 

16 Tepu Cha Bagan 

1 7 Panaullar Chhat 

1 8 Halal 

19 Banur Chhat 

20 Beuigni 

21 Dhexnaler Chhat 

22 Bhubangiirir 

Chhat 

23 Bhariadanga 

24 Bhariadangir 

Chhat 

26 Patharhirhira 

26 Patharhirhirar 

Chhat 

27 Fakirdwip 

28 Mohanlaler 
• Chhat 

29 8aiitugaohh 

30 Tarabari . 

31 Qangaram Cha 

Bagan 

32 Madhab Bhita . 

33 Tentulguri 

34 Kuohia P 

35 Dandra Jhar 

36 Kadu Bhita P . 

37 Dhaknagachh 

38 Dhambhita 

39 P'oudigachh 

40 Ambari P . 

41 Molani 

42 Haribhita 

43 Farabari . 

44 Haodabhita 

46 Thedcurganja e 

Thakurganj P . 

46 Jogibhita P 

47 Lachubhita P 

48 Fulbar P 

Fulbar 

40 Churaman 

50 Bhalamanshi P 

51 Thuna 

52 Thunar Chhat . 

53 Baramala 

Baramala 
64 Bandirohhat 
.55 Band! 

65^ Dalurohhat 


854-48 

619-84 

88-64 

300-90 

80-08 

268-62 

122-41 

466-74 

67-27 

335-82 

80-53 

72-00 

204-10 

228-98 

264-37 

292-21 

41-30 

907-78 

76-43 

247-48 

141-55 

267-70 

184-08 

172-69 

513-24 

335-60 

497-00 

135-29 


593-66 
226-76 \ 
932-67 / 

528-05 

509-10 

727-28 

506-25 

800-78 

145-10 

482-03 

482-06 

403-52 

509-02 

701-29 

600-T8 

548-95 

561-02 

818-67 

481-99 

710-41 

672-10 
565-36# 
339-35 \ 
25*63 / 

- 380-32 

245-06 
516 -67 
47-43 


4 

5 

6 

7 



Included in J. L. ] 

69 

322 

5 

189 



Included in J. L. ' 

73 

231 

63 

-- 

110 

339 

32 

. . 

62 

219 

2 

64 

29 

101 

5 

-- 

477 

1,557 

206 

. . 

38 

187 

3 

60 

27 

127 

. . 

60 

170 

569 

98 

, , 



Uninhabited 


91 

397 

76 

189 



Uninhabited 


6 

21 

5 

9 



Uninhabited 


14 

• 61 

12 




Uninhabited 


26 

134 

5 

134 



Included in J. L. 

36 

188 

2 

188 



Uninhabited 


36 

131 

10 

131 



Included in J. L. ] 

47 

233 

15 

222 

34 

200 

13 

127 

51 

469 

28 

407 

41 

300 

25 

300 

33 

180 

7 

180 

6 

44 

5 

44 

35 

167 

6 

no 

31 

142 

7 

84 

49 

212 

18 

127 

68 

300 

24 

127 

67 

315 

38 

166 

32 

163 

17 

155 

27 

140 

10 

116 

r477 

1,081 

50 

•• 

V219 

683 

23 


19 

88 

12 

66 

46 

261 

19 

185 

f « 

33 

7 

33 

\ 95 

397 

52 

.. 

236 

780 

42 

. . 

17 

136 

75 

26 


2 26 7 


Included in J. L. No. 45 
9 3 • • 

Inelnded in J. L. No. 45 
Ditto 

726 38 117 64 

Uninhabited 


178 



J. L. Namo of Village Area of No. of Popw- No. of I 11 III IV V VI VII • VIII 

No. or Village or occupied lation literates 

Town/Ward Town/ houses 
Ward 
in acres 


1 

2 

8 

4 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

10 

P. S. PAansideiDo^-conold. 











57 

Muktar Chhat . 

23*12 



Inolnded in J. L. No. 

45 






58 

Sangatram P . 

334*80 

71 

288 

16 

34 

63 



159 



69 

Nitubliitar- 

60*801 











ohhat 

[ 



Included in J 

L. No. 16 






60 

Gongarammaler- 

92*38 J 












chhat 












01 

Meherulla 

289*29 

133 

657 

40 

68 

115 


• e 

454 

13 


62 

Helakadam. 

64*97 



Uninhabited 








chhat 












03 

Sarcargaohher 

252*60 

97 

309 

21 




• • 

289 

1 

8 


Chhat 












64 

Sarcargaolih 

229*26 

56 

281 

21 

135 

120 

9 

• • 

17 



05 

Baraigacshh 

436*09 

51 

295 

16 

157 

134 

. , 


4 



60 

Raghimath- 

53*45 



Uninhabited 









chhat 












67 

Abhiram 

593-19 

75 

320 

27 

25 

198 



85 



68 

Turibhita P 

712*13 

56 

259 

23 

135 

115 



4 

i 


69 

Tarbandhii P 

679*69 

77 

381 

15 

164 

210 



7 


70 

Antuguohh 

630*34 

82 

402 

36 

120 

147 

1 


117 

i 


71 

Bhushi Bhita 

642*33 

36 

199 

17 

140 

53 

4 





72 

liodha P 

850*61 

66 

340 

25 

141 

191 



. , 



78 

Nirmmal P 

697*12 

52 

256 

12 

163 

82 



3 



74 

Mahanipnad 

045*8] 

48 

255 

12 

163 

84 



2 




Baksa 












75 

Narayun P 

672 18 

70 

348 

19 

258 

80 





1 

76 

Kalaram 

221*87 

33 

159 

13 

46 

109 




5 


77 

Bara Pathuram 

771*34 

88 

536 

16 

153 

370 






78 

Chhota Pathu- 

504*85 

38 

184 

11 

60 

124 



. , 

, , 



ram 












79 

Dwara Baksa P 

466*44 

44 

212 

13 

59 

146 






80 

Rahamu 

350*22 

32 

152 

9 

58 

87*, 






81 

lAldas P 

433-96 

46 

242 

12 

140 

80 

14 


2 



82 

Hatiram P 

535-05 

61 

283 

8 

77 

165 

38 


, . 

, , 


83 

ICashiram 

541 *73 

85 

398 

31 

193 

159 

31 


3 

, , 


84 

Liusi Pukuri 3P 

1,624*91 

163 

836 

18 

272 

663 

, , 


, , 

, , 


86 

Uotmuri . . 

j 

^ 797*27 

r« 

250 

25 

75 

175 

• • 



** 



Hetmuri . . J 


1 68 

229 

20 

, , 

, , 

, , 


229 

, , 


80 

Nembu Tari P j 

1 1,188*20 

r' 

254 

31 

141 

93 

1 


7 

5 



Nombu Tari . ^ 

1 

U83 

688 

46 

, . 

, , 

, . 


646 



87 

Kantibhita 

532*83 

58 

249 

12 

166 

58 

10 

4 

, , 



88 

Mahipal P 

626*97 

98 

489 

22 

181 

261 

4 


18 

15 


89 

Dhaimnagachh . 

529*10 

37 

160 

5 

33 

126 

. . 


. . 

1 


90 

Kadmi 

574-56 

56 

310 

27 

191 

99 

, , 


11 

4 


91 

Sahananda 

470-96 

52 

244 

10 

130 

105 

, , 


, , 

, , 


92 

Riipandighi P • 

497.84 

28 

147 

8 

32 

106 

6 


. • 

. . 


93 

Oiiabari 

536*64 

72 

316 

• 9 

35 

280 

. , 


, • 

, , 


04 

Bandargachh 

629-13 

204 

871 

167 

89 

301 

21 


128 

190 

*8 


14 


S2 


7 


19 


12 

4 

15 

2 

8 

8 

6 

9 

12 


7 

7 
6 

8 

12 


7 

42 

11 

10 

6 

’i 

1S4 


Tetel 

(EnUrtly Rural) 


40.720 01 5,579 23,319 1,091 7,447 0417 1M 5 0410 270 71 OH 

amt or 
0302 
iq. mllat 


KALIMPONO SUB. 
DIVISION 


11 P.8. Kalimpong 


1 

Rangpo Forest . 589-00 

20 

65 

19 




.. , 1 

12 

4 

48 

2 

Mangcho Forest . 697-00 

2 

13 

, , 



, , 


. • 

• • 

18 

3 

Mansong Cin- 1,975*00 

chona Plan- 
tation 2P 

1,001 

5,577 

1,085 

• • 

• * 

• * 

5.897 

5 


176 

4 

Kashone Khas- 2,6967 • 76 
mahal 5P 

231 

1,143 

154 

7S2 

856 

42 

4 

* * 

• - 

9 

5 

Pedong Baaar 8-00 

D. 1* F., P, H 

124 

430 

178 

6 

•• 

•• 

1 86 

100 

• s 

291^6 


174 



Area of 


J. L. 
No. 

Name of Village Village or No. of 
or Town/ oooupied 

• T6wn/Ward Ward howa 

in aorea 

Popu- 

lation 

No. of 
literates 

1 

n 

m 

IV 

V 

VI VII 

VIII 

1 

11 

2 3 

P. 8, Xultmpoiig-— eontd. 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 13 

14 

6 

Pedong- Kbas 1 •408- 03 
mahal PO 

267 

1,118 

225 

660 

366 

69 

4 

3 

-• 

16 

S 

Kagav Khaa- 1,844-76 

miJial and 

D. I. F., P, PO 

213 

1,266 

334 

934 

237 

16 


37 

* * 

31 

8 

Maria Khas- 721-26 

Mahal 

64 

323 

97 

227 

86 

9 



- - 

1 

9 

Ladam Khaa 2,834-96 

mahal 2P 

253 

1,293 

210 

1,076 

180 

13 



- - 

24 

10 

Lingaaykha Khaa- 2,783-67 
mahal 

170 

926 

10 

702 

196 

10 


1 

- - 

17 

11 

Lingaay Khaa- 3,268 • 80 
mahal 4P 

246 

1,377 

216 

969 

406 

2 


• * 



12 

13 

14 

Rhenok Foreat 2,346 - 00 
Raahet Foreat . 1,801-00 

Kolbong Foreat 1 ,602 - 00 

1 

7 

1 

Uninhabited 

Ditto 

- - 

* * 


6 

* * * ■ 

1 

16 

Lava Bazar 10-00 

D. I. F. 

11 

51 

22 


- - 

• • 


2 

26 

24 

16 

17 

Lava Foreat 2,203-00 

Khampong 1,617-00 

Foreat 

18 

123 

26 102 
Uninhabited 

* * 

• • 

* * 

20 


1 

18 

Riaaiaum Foreat 616-00 

2 

10 

2 

. . 

. . 

3 


6 


1 

19 

Paktam Foreat 1,386-00 

1 

3 

1 

. . 

, , 

. . 

, . 

3 



20 

Mayrong Foreat 798-00 

PO 

18 

96 

• 

6 

93 

• - 

• - 



• • 

2 

21 

Sakiyong Khaa- 2,666-23 
mahal 

471 

2,566 

406 

1,672 

642 

326 



2 

13 

22 

Paiengaon ' 1 ,266 - 00 

Khaamahal 

44 

224 

20 

164 

- - 

9 

- • 

26 

2 

23 

23 

Algarah Bazar 6-00 

1). I. F. P, PO 

109 

481 

173 

13 

- - 

- * 


60 

72 140 

107 

24 

loha Foreat 646-00 

2 

9 

1 

, . 

, . 





9 

26 

Sangaer Foreat 1,444-00 

p 

61 

207 

17 

49 

-- 

i 


126 

6 3 

22 

• 26 

Bhalukhop 2,116-00 

Foreat 

49 

189 

14 

• • 

-- 

-- 


170 

.. 

19 

27 

Sangaer Khaa- 2,686-38 
mahal 

390 

1,887 

12 

1,266 

603 

17 


1 

- - 

1 

28 

Dalapohan *1 i 

Khaamahal P 1,080- 82 4 

1^249 

1,267 

194 

688 

461 

•• 

16 

40 

- . 

62 


Dalapohand J 1 

Foreat 

1 * 

6 

2 

-- 

-- 

•• 

- - 

4 

- - 

2 

29 

Paiyong Khaa- 2,117-96 
mahal 2P 

440 

2,422 

377 

1,786 

663 

19 


44 

- - 

10 

SO 

31 

Santuk Khaa- 2,338 - 04 
mahal 2P 

Saihur Foreat 2,171-00 

281 

1,412 

179 1,206 

Uninhabited 

206 

2 

- * 

- * 

* ■ • • 

* * 

32 

Ghumang Foreat 1,266-00 

1 

1 

1 

, , 

, , 

, . 

. . 

1 

. . 

. . 

33 

Oitbeong Khaa- 2,607 -11 

mahal 6P 

132 

787 

139 

602 

168 

8 


- - 

2 

7 

34 

Gitdubling Khaa- 3, 165 - 98 
mahal and 

D. I. F. Area P 

306 

1,166 79 

924 

31 

206 

- • 

* - 

3 

2 

36 

Paygans Khaa- 662*33 

mahal 

62 

397 

74 

310 

86 

- - 


- - 

. - 

^2 

36 

Bokhim Forest . 911-00 

1 

1 

1 



. , 

, . 

1 

. . 

. . 

37 

Kaffir Forest . 'I 

Vl,137-00 4 

r * 

6 

2 

6 

•• 



1 

- . 

- • 


Kaffergaon Khas- J 
mahal 2P 

t 37 

182 

6 

146 

37 

• • 

- - 

- • 

- . 

• - 

38 

Kankibong 1,714-38 

164 

802 

87 

744 

60 

6 

3 

- • 

- • 

- - 

39 

PmlU KhM- 

nwluhlP 

171 

918 

126 

701 

117 

61 

• • 

23 

7 

9 

40 

LoUy KhM- 1.718* IS 

miih«l P 

212 

1,244 

72 

1,180 

46 

- - 

11 

• - 

• • 

8 

41 

Eoha KhM. l.SaO-78 

iii»h*12P 

364 

1,962 

332 

1,068 

579 

11 

• * 

16 

41 

238 

-n 

Pndnng KhM- 868*04 

aMhal P 

238 

1,116 

146 

706 

277 

66 

8 

13 

3 2 

61 


• 




ITS 






: ^ 



J. L. 
No. 

Name of Village 
or 

Town /Ward 

Area of No. of Popu- 
Villago or oooupied latKm 
Town/ houses 

Ward 
in acres 

No. of 
literates 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII • 

vm 

1 

11 

2 8 

P. S. Kcdimpong — oontd. 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

43 

8t. A. C. Homes . 

506-41 

244 

1,681 

670 



7 


96 

26 

4 

1,548 

44 

Sindibong Khas- 
mahal 

1,949-97 

417 

2,222 

391 

877 

349 

634 

•• 

102 

69 

34 

167 

45 

Dungra Khas- 
mahal P 

1,056-69 

432 

2,067 

430 

472 

177 

1,040 

•• 

47 

44 

45 

2^2 

46 

47 

Bhalukhop Khaa- 
mahal r 

Mission Com- 

pound (Muni- 
cipality) 

1,828-30 

72-73 

420 

2,089 

152 732 

[noludod in Urban 

782 

Area 

108 


138 

155 

8 

166 

48 

Kalimpong Dani- 
sang Forost P 

460-00 

23 

121 

3 

108 

• • 

•• 


10 

•• 

•• 

3 

49 

Mangwa Forost 

1,154-00 

52 

275 

38 

. . 

. . 

. , 

. , 

212 

35 

6 

22 

60 

Tista Bazar 

D. I. F.. P, D, 
PO 

82-04 

385 

1,615 

342 

23 

- - 

- - 

• • 

107 

387 

84 

1,014 

61 

Mangbor Forest 

1,163-(H) 

29 

120 

18 

. , 

. , 

, . 

, , 

29 

27 


64 

62 

63 

64 

Kalimpong 

Khasmahal 2P 
Kalimpong Bazar 
D. 1. F. (Muni- 
oipality) 
Development 

Area (Munioi- 
pality) 

1,860- 02 

66 -00 

) 

1,860-81 J 

659 

3,578 

840 1,618 936 

Included in Urban Area 

562 


80 

31 

29 

422 

65 

Bong Khas- 

mahal 3P 

1,145-52 

336 

1,849 

426 

1,087 

384 

262 

• • 

43 

• • 

7 

66 

66 

Yokprintam 
Khasmahal 2P 

1,042-41 

100 

438 

38 

360 

55 

10 

•• 

8 

m • 

• e 

5 

67 

Siokbhir Khas- 
mahal 

1,381-91 

143 

837 

96 

664 

154 

• - 

•• 

• • 

7 

• • 

• • 

12 

68 

Samalbong Khas- 
mahal P 

1,308-56 

198 

1,091 

105 

750 

313 

28 

• • 

• e 

m • 

- 

e e 

69 

Lulagaon Khas- 
mahal 

1,096-31 

95 

505 

31 

311 

173 

19 

• • 

e • 



2 

60 

Pemling Forest 

P. 

Pemling Khas- 
mahal 2P 

1,241-00 

1 

6 

1 

•• 

• • 

•• 

•• 

6 

• • 


• 

61 

2,660-17 

149 

766 

70 

484 

152 

180 

•• 

•• 

-- 

• • 

• • 

62 

Nimbong Khas- 
mahal and 

D. I. Fund 
Area, P 

4,983-90 

159 

840 

165 

744 

85 



1 



10 

63 

Pabringtar Khas 
mahal 

4,222-16 

132 

678 

9 

617 

60 

• • 

• • 


• • 

• • 

1 

64 

Samther Khas- 
mahal P 

2,280-55 

156 

897 

80 

826 

67 

• • 



- - 


4 

66 

Singi Khasma- 
hal 

Tiinang Forest . 

1,472-96 

122 

763 

/9 

584 

164 

1 

•• 

-• 

•• 

•• 

14 

66 

1,870-00 

3 

8 

3 

, , 


, , 


, , 


3 

, , 

67 

Comesi Forest . 

1.531-00 

6 

11 

8 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. • 

11 

. . 

• m 

• . 

68 

Bingkingpong P 

1,635-00 

67 

229 

16 

161 

1 

•• 


61 

1 

•- 

6 


Tashiding 

Forest P 

1,480-00 

22 

88 

16 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• • 

52 

22 

0 

6 

70 

Kalimpong Road 
Station 
(Giellekhola) 

1-80 

80 

191 

41 





6 

■■ 

9 

177 

71 

Riyang Forest . 

23-68 

76 

166 

46 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

162 

1 

. . 

8 

72 

Tunsam 

266-00 

80 

181 

20 

41 

. • 

• . 

. • 

134 

. . 

. . 

6 

73 

Rambi Bazar 

D. I. F. 

Riyang Market 

8-69 

68 

142 

76 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

13 

68 

2 

69 

74 

Inohided 
in Riyang 
Forest 

18 

38 

19 

•• 

•• 

• e 

• • 

1 

18 

11 

18 

76 

Riyang Railway 
Station 

0-76 

24 

101 

20 

•• 


# e 


8 

•• 

26 

78 

76 

Bilik Forest 

1,277 00 

87 

128 

5 

• • 

• . 

• • 

• • 

58 

1 

86 

86 

77 

Maaeok Forest . 

2,251*00 

85 

112 

14 

78 

• • 

• i 

e • 

82 

• e 

2; 

* 6mm 


17i 



L. 

o. 

• 

Name of \"illage 
’ or 

^ Town /Ward 

Area of 

Village or No. of 
Town/ occupied 
Waird houHOB 
in aorea 

Popu* No. of 
lation literateB 

I 

11 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

t 

1 

2 

S 4 

6 8 

7 

H 


10 

11 

12 

18 

14 
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•9 
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